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Are you interested in your own good ? Do you want to Please and Influence Others—Yourgequals, inferiors 
and superiors ? I% you want to Escape the Influence of your own friends and foes? Do you want MONEY 
for your daily necessities or for the filling in of the mental pictures which you have been ‘sketching out in 
your mind or for materializing the airy castles upon which you have been dwelling in moments of hopeful ecstasy ? 
Do you want all-round Suecess and Happiness in Life? If so, become possessed of the following easy, short, 
practical special Scientific Instructions on (1) How to Win Peoples Favour and Confidence Quickly ? (2) How 
to Shake Hands and Influence People at a.Glance? (3) Unique Scientific Metheds of Influencing People for 
Success and Happiness in Life, and (4) How to Attract Money and Become Rich ? 

Rare occult scientific methods and unique practical knacks; no tedious reading ; statement of naked 
truths without draperies (including mention of certain nerves, muscles, etc, by gently touching which 
according to directions you may Influence or cause others—ladies and gentlemen—to respect love, like® 
please: or obey you, This piece of knowledge alone is worth thousands of Guineas). Several methods of 
Pleasing and Influencing Others without shaking the Hand—from a distance—by conversation, gaze, thought 
letter, handkerchief, sweets, fruits, flowers, etc. will aleo®be found. ° 

The Instructions are useful alike to ambitious ladies and gentlemen, high and low, rich and poor, employed 
and unemployed, ete. desirous of staying in power, rising in the world. rolling in riches, acquiring name and 
fame, seeking honours and titles, winning’ love and affection, making business and financial success, gaining 
livelih@bd and freedom, attaining the ability to do great thipgs and, in short, mecting with Success and Happi- 
ness in Life, everywhere, generally, They may be mastered on one reading only within an hour or so and 
brought into rise immediately. Cheap at any price. Special Price Today Rupees 10-8 (Foreign 21 Shillings) each, 
But if you apply mentioning this paper you may have the four together for the price of three only in advance. 
Dr. G. S. D. SHARMAN, M.A., G.Se., N.Y. (U.S.A.), D.Sc., Occultist and Specialist in Drugless Healing. 

15, Success House, Fatehpur Sikri. AGRA. 
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HISTORY OF 


BY R. D. BANERJI 


In two volumes of Royal Svo. format. Printed on the 
finest antique paper and illustrated by numerous plates 


Both Vols. I and I OUT ‘ Price Rs. 20 per Vol. 


Half-Morocco Binding, Rs. 25-Per Volume . 


This book,’ which was written by the late Mz. RB. D. BANERJI just 
before This death, is the finest history of / Orissa yet published. The illustrg- 
tions are all specially engraved on two-hundred screen plates. 


From The Servant. of India :— 


“The second volume of this posthumous work fully maintains the standard of the first. The difficult : 
task of arranging and presenting in a readable form the sordid and disjointed history of a land during 
mte-edecmdence and painful death has been attempted. with considerable success, though the authoy 
has had to digress very often to state and explain unused, forgotten or discovered original sources, on 
which that presentation is based. . 


“The chapters on Maratha and British administrations afford much food for reflection to the 
administrators and citizens of India today. Marathas, Oriyas and Bengalis, Indians and Europeans in 
India, Hindus of different denominations and Muslims, have all poignant lessons to learn, mistakes to 
avoid, wrongs done to atone for. Appendix V shows the archsxolegist Mr. Banerji to have been an 
impartial student of modern history as well, and he has rightly drawn attention to the failings of the 
people of Bengal from the days of Clive to those of Macaulay.” 
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ORISSAN’ ARCHITECTUR 
‘By NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE’ . 


Fully Ilustrated with 46 Plates. "8 


A scientific study of the forms and’ erigineering methods used by the 
architects of ancient and medizeval Orissa. Seyerr rare palm-leaf martuscripts 
have been used in this work. Original texts, English translations and notes. 


; -"  _DRICE Rs. 10. POSTAGE EXTRA: , 


Opinion of Mr. E. J. Rapson :—~ ° ° . 

As the author explains in his Introduction, Indian architecture has hitherto bowr~efidied chiefly . 
from personal observation and by means of comparison with the forms gf Western architecture. In 
recent years, however, the importance has been more fully recognised of bringing to,bear on the subject 
the information embodied in the Sanskrit Siipa-Sastras and the traditional lore which has been handed 
down from generation in the families of Indian craftsmen. : 


The object of the author has been to illustrate the existing monuments of Orissa and to deséribs 
their characteristic features with the aid of all these three sources of knowledge—observation, technical 
literature and tradition. He has produced a valuable work of reference. The usefulness of which is 
enhanced by a Dictionary of architectural terme. , 3 : 
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He is one of those happy workers: who 
get their 4 oa’clock tea regularly He 
@has no dread of that afternoon zero hour 
feeling, because he knows he can avoid 
it successfully with the aid of this great 
beverage which relieves mental strain 
and sustains his capacity for work. If you 
_want your office workers to give their 


best, keep them happy on 4 o'clock tea. 


Yar, 
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The entries for the Art in Industry Exhibition, 1942, wiil be 
accepted at the Government School of Art, Calcutta between 
5th and 24th January, 1942. : 


The exhibition is divided into twelve sections, each section 
carrying prizes amounting to Rs,450/-. The donors of these 
prizes are : - ° 


. H. E. The Governor of Bengal " Bata Shoe Co. Lid. ; 
. ¢ Bengal Chemtcal & Pharmaceutical Works Ltd. ; Burmah- 
: Shell Oil Storage -& Distributing Co. of India Lid. ; 

Cement Marketing Co.; Dunlop Rubber Co. (India) 

Lid.; Metal Box Co. ,of India Ltd; Railway Beard; 

Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd.;e Indian Tea Market 

Expansion Board ; Mahalaxmi Cotton Mills Led. ; 

Ananda Bazar Patrika and Hindusthan Standard. 


An additional prize of Rs. "500 /- is being donaied by 
Mr. Bhabani Churn Law for the “entry in which any 
of the Indian Classical Art forms is best emplcyed. 
5 The Prospectus and particulars can be had from the 
sponsors and. any of the donors. 2 
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its innumerable patrons, to its 
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suppart, by assuring, that no change 
has been made in,the standard 
quality of its well known pain balm. 
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All kinds of Cancer, Tumour, and Sarcoma 

are successfully treated in this Institute. 
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Use from today, our world-renowned 
“SANOTINE” and it will cure you completely 
and quickly. It decreases the specific gravity, 
emakes the urine free, from sugar and albumen, 
and rejuvenates the whole*system. Very easy 
to use. Result from the first dose. -Price one 
phial 11 As. 3 Phials Re. 1-13. Postage, ‘ete. 
extra. Detailed catalogue free. _ Wanted 
agents everywhere. 5 8 


HOMEG RESEARCH LABORATORY (M. R,) 
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RE-MENSTRUATION. 


CHOOMBAK (Govt. Regd.) eauses safe and imtme- 
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proved ursuccessful. . 

For particulars send stamp to :— 
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Park Circus 
Calcutta 


‘WHITE LEPROSY 
SURELY CURED IN ONE DAY 


White spots are changed into natural 
colour on applying three times only by its 
quick marvellous effect. A guarantee may be 
given for returning the double price in case 
of failure. Price per tin Rs. 3 only. 


PILES, “ARSH” CURER, 


Bleeding or blind, however old, cured in 30 days only 
hy these infallible herbs. Price Rs. 3 only. 


Manager, MAHABIR AUSHADHALAYA 
‘No. 25, DARBHANGA = * 
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: NOTES 


[s India Prosperous ? 


However false and absurd some assertions 
of British statesmen relating to India may be, 
Indians feel called upon to controvert them se- 
riously, such is their humiliating ,plight. 


Mr. Amery, the present Secretary of State 
for India, said in one of his recent speeches 
relating to India, “India is prosperous,” and 
so on and so forth; and all Indian editors and 
many other Indian publicists had to pulverize 
this obviously false assertion o% his. 
some time has passed since Mr. Amety’s speech, 
the aged Sir Ibrahin? Rahimtullah, sometime 
president of the Central Assembly, has come 
forward with arguments and with statistics de-° 
rived from official publications to expose the 
Secretary of State’s ignorance. 


There is good ground for presuming that 
it was practicable for Mr. Amery not to remain 
ignorant on this point and to avoid terminologi- 
cal inexactitude. The British Ministry of 
Information has published a pamphlet entitled 
“ British Empire Publicity Campaign—Talking 
Points on India ” for the use of the propagandists 
employed by the British Government for 
‘publicity’ work in the United States of America. 
The information, whether correct or incorrect, 
contained in this pamphlet, must have been 
supplied by the office of the Secretary of State 
for Indea. For where else would a British 
Ministry «most naturally .seek "for information 
about: India than in India Office Now, one 


* “The Poverty of India. 


Now, after . 


of the points on which Britain’s propagandists 
are Instructed to expatiate is : 
Why is the Indian peas- 


ant so poor’? (Average income Rs. 50 a head per 


annum, etc.).” : 
In the pamphlet relating to India, contain- 
ing information derived from India Office, India 
is adnitted to be poos. Itis admitted that Indian 
peasants, the bulk of India’s population, have 


*an average annual income of Rs. 50 per head. 


But the head of India Office gays, “ India is 
prosperous.” How is one to charactetize this 
glaring self-contradictior ? The most charitable 
supposition is that Mr. Amery is so incompetent 
or negligent so far as his own proper duties are 
concerned, that he,does not know or does: not 
care to know the main -facts relating to India 
which his office, is able to supply to another 
British Government office. But we have had 
from British sources high encomjums on Myr. 
Amery’s ability. Sé&some other supposition rela- 
ting to him may be necessary. 

'  §Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah’s statement | is well 
argued and his facts and statistics are ineontest- 
able. His first argument is based on the 
All-India Income Tax Report for 1938-39 
published by the Central Board of Revenue. He 


writes :, : 


It is axiomatic that the prosperity of a country 
depends upon its savings. It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine what the conditions are in this respect, whether 
India is able to save something worthwhile or whether 
there is going on a steady deterioration in the economic 
condition of this country. The All-India. Income Tax 
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report publishéd by the Central Board of Revenue 
throws an illuminating light on the economic condition 
of India.’ Income Tax is levied on all incomes of Rs. 2,000 
per annum‘and over. According to this official report, 
there are in this country the huge number of 2,85,940 
agsessees with an income of Rs. 2,000 or £150 per annum 
and over. On the basis of a population of 300 millions 
in British India, this figure works out at one-tenth of 
one per cent of the population. Can there be better 
evidence of India’s prosperity ? 

It is true that agricultural incomes are not sybject 
to this tax.e So far as the actual cultivators are @on- 
cerned, noone will be presumptuous enough to ‘claim 
that any one of them could possibly have an income 
of Rs. 2,000 per annum and over. The only class that 
remaims to be taken into consideration is the agricul- 
tural landlords. It is difficult to find any official data 
to show that exact number under this category but it 
cannot be very numerous, thanks to the land revenue 
palicy pursued by the British Government. 


It has been admitted in “ Talking Points on 
India -” that the average annual income of Indian 
peasants per capita is Rs. 50. 

“Another pomt to which Sir Ibrahim draws 
attention is the average annual income of an 
Indian. 

With a view to get a clearer idea of the economic 
condition of this country including dil classes of its 
population it is necessary to draw attention to the speech 
which Sir James Grigg, the Finance Member of the 
Government of India, made in his budget speech ig 
April, 1938, on the eve of his retirement from India. 
He is reported to have said that the national income of 
India is 1,600 crores of rupees per annum. If this official 
figire is divided. by 300 millions, the population in 
British India, it works out at Rs. 53.5.4 per unit of 
population. If a rough figure of Rs. 8.5.4 is deducted 
for imperil, provinelal and lecal taxation the balance 
evorks out at Rs. 45 per unit per annum or Jess than 
Rs. 4 per month. India eis indeed very “ prosperous.” 


We reproduce below one more passage from 


Sir Ibfahim’s statement,. namely, that which’ 


relates to the number 6éf wealthy men, in Britain 
and India respectively. / e 

The Secretary of State when he talks of India’s 
prosperity 1s probably carried away lay conditions in 
Britain. Recently it is gnnounced in the press that 
during the year 1938-39 there were in Britain with a 
population of 45 millions, 5389 individual assessees with 
‘an income of°£40,000 and over per annum. In British 
India with a population of 300 millions the number of 
individual assessees with an. Mhcome of Rs. 5 lakhs 
and over is the huge figure of 9. It will be admitted 
that these statistics supplied by official records provide 
ful] and ample justification to Mr. Amery, the Secretary 
of State for India, to declare that India is “ prosperous.” 


Increasing Poverty of India 

In Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah’s statement on 
the economic condition of India, drawr upon in 
our first note in this issue, he mentions the pro- 
bable steady deterioration 4n the economic 
condition of India. Seth Ghanshyam Das Birla 
has shown that there has been such deteriora- 
tion. According to him the people of India 
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were poorer in 1939-40 than they were in 1930- 
31. In 1930-31 they consumed or used 11,21,000 
tons of sugar, 22,78,00,000 gallons of kerosene 
oil, and 18,486 gross match-boxes. In 1939-40 
the corresponding figures were 10,74,000 tons of 
sugar, 22,20,00,000 gallons of kerosene oil and 
$1 969 gross match-boxes. In 1930-31 they used 
601 crores of yards of cloth, and in 1939-40 they 
used 616 crores of yards. People must light a 
fire*or a stone and cook some food; so there has 
been a slight increase in the consumption of 
match-boxes. And perhaps the increasing habit 
of smoking—to deaden the pangs of hunger and 
drive away anxiety, among other reasons—has 


‘added to the increased consumption of match- . 


boxes. But ‘the increase is slight and much less 
than the marked increase of population -during 
the decade. The number of absolutely naked 
adult males in India is small and all adultevemen 
must cover their shame. Nevertheless the in- 
crease in the consumptione of cloth falls far 
below the increase in population, 14 or 15 per 
cent, during the decade. 

Two other sets of statistics quoted by Seth 
G. D. Birla are conclusive. In 1930-314 the 
number of third class railway passengers in 


India was 55,08,00,000; in 1939-40 the number 
fell to 51,35,00,000. In 1980-31 Indians wrote 


54,67,00,000 post cards, in 1939-40 they wrote 
very many less—that is, only 37,18,00,000. 


. But the Secretary of State for India says, 
‘ India is prosperous.” And he is our Sir Oracle. 


Opening of Scindia Shipbuilding Yard An 
Event of Historic Importance 


In aneient times India was one of the fore- 
most maritime nations 1 the world. Even in- 
the days of the East India Company there were 


e India-built ocean-going vessels which carried 


goods and passengers to and from many foreign 
countries. Indian shipping recelvéd its death- 
blow during British rule. Its ruin was brought 
about mostly under the rule of the East India 
Company in order that British shipping might 
hold undisputed sway both in the coastal trade 
of India as well as in international maritime 
commerce. 
Books have been written relating to the past 
history of India’s shipping and _ ship-building 
trade. But perhaps the earliest article published 
in an Indian ‘periodical on the subject during 
the - present century was that which was 
contributed to The Modern Reveww for February, 
1908, by the late Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi, B.A., 
of Satara, who wag an authority on “his and 
other Indign ikdustrial subjects. His article 
covered about seventeen pages of this Review 
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and will amply repay perusal even now—so 
masterly it is. The Modern Review has taken 
unabated interest in the subject all along. Dr. 
Radha Kumud Mookerjee wrote an article on 
“Ships and Ship-building in Ancient India” in 
The Modern Review for October, 1909. A com- 
plete list of articles on the subject in this jo I 
need not be given. But it may be pointed qut 
that our last number contained an article on 
“The Rise and Fall of the Indian Shipping 
Industry” by Samarendra Nath,Sen, MSc. | 

Writing in 1908, Rao Bahadur G.°V. Joshi 
gave the following brief account of the ship- 
building industry in Japan, which must have 
developed greatly during the 33 years which 
have since elapsed : . 

“In Japan it is only during the last 30 years since 
1878 that ship-building on the modern methods. has 
madt ®uch wonderful progress, and ship-building yards 
have been established which might well claim a place 
among the leading ones in the world. The ship-build- 
ing yard at Osaka is 34 acres in extent and employs 
4,000 men; the Kobe yards have an area of 50 acres 
and 8,000 workmen; the Nagasaki, the largest in the 
country, cover ‘an area of 80 acres and. employ over 
10,000 men. Besides, there are 205 private ship-yards 
and 32 private docks. Bounties are given for the con- 
struction of iron or steel vessels of not less than 700 
gross tons. The building of merchant ships of over 
10,000 tons is not uncommon. Numerous small vessels 
of 200-300 tons are turned out every year, and also 
many iron vessels of 800 tons and upwards. At Naga- 
saki, a ship of 13,000 tons is at pres@nt in course of 
construction.” 


After giving this brief account of the indus- 
try in Japan the writer observed, more than 33 
years ago, that 

“ A few ship-yards of the kind created on the Indian 
littoral, would be a boon of incaltulablegvalue and a’ 
means of reviving a great, national industry. The out- 
lay involved need not be more than 2 or 3 crores.” 

Thirty-three years after the writer had, 
expressed this hope, it has been fulfilled to a 
little extent by the enterprise of the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company. Not, however, in 
the Japanese way. In Japan thé ship-building 
industry like other industries, has all along 
received bounties and other kinds of State help. 
In (India it is some small mercy that the British 
Government has not yet made it unlawful for 
any Indian company or private individual to own 
a ship-building yard and build ships there. But 
from the days of the East India Company 
British men in power and British capitalists 
have taken every possible step to ruin and dis- 
courage Indian shipping and _ ship-building. 
Rate-cutting has been one of the principal 
weapong used by British ship-owning companies 
to destroy Indian shipping enterprise. The 
Bombay Chronicle writes in this donnection : 
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The inter-imperial trade was resefved for British . 
shipping. When any Indian concern ventured to chal- 
lenge the British monopoly to any extent, it was 
crippled or killed through cut-throat competition by 
British concerns, Government doing nothing to help 
the former. For example, when the late Mr. J. N. Tata 
chartered two British and two Japanese vessels to carry 
Indian cotton goods and yarn and the vessels began 
monthly sailings between India and Japan, the P. & O.° 
Company reduced its freight of Rs. 19 per 40 cubic 
feet do Rs. 1} and carried cotton to Japan free of charge, 
just to kill the infant Indian line and at last did kill it. 
Mr. Tata’s appeals and protests to the Secretary of 
State for India availed him nothing. In this way about 
g hundred Indian shipping companies were sacrificed 
to British monopolists, supported, by British imperialism. 
In the words of Sir Alfred Watson, “Indian company 
after Indian company which endeavoured to develop a 
coastal service has been financially shattered by the 
heavy combination of British interests.” Government 
would surely not have looked on if British interests 
were in jeopardy. The net result of British policy is 
neatly summed up by Gandhiji in the following: wprds : 

“The tragic history of the ruin of the national 
village industry of cotton manufacture in India is aleo 
the history of the ruin of Indian shipping. The rise of 
Lancashire on the ruin of the chief industry of India 
almost required the destruction of Indian shipping. 

Only one Indian shipping company of importance 
has survived tife attacks of the vested interestg and 1s 
gallantly holding its own against them, with little or 
no assistance from Government. It is the Scindia Steam 
~Navigation Company, which ioday represents 90 per 
cent of Indian shipping. The progress of this company 
against tremendous’ odds is too familiar to Indians to 
need any comments here. 


“We have said above that the State in Japan 
helps industries by giving bounties and in other 
way$. In India the giving of bounties or other 
help is not against the law. But how can 4 
‘foreign government” encourage ship-building on 
the part of Indians and thus help them to poach. 
on the preserve of British capitalists ? ‘But if a | 
British Company, with the words “India 
Limited ” tacked on to its name, established a 
ship-building yard in India, Section 111 of the 
Government ef India Act of 1935 would enable 


- the State here to help itdn every possible way. 


Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi presented the 
following pictures of the ship-building and 
shipping industries of India in dayg gone-by and 
in his days (1908) in the following paragraph : 

“A vast sea-board extending over a length of 4,000 
miles unth a thousand harbours and secure anchorages, 
once important and prosperous ports, busy andeflourish- 
ing marts, crowded with our own ships, barques, and ~ 
brigs and barges; and each with a ship-byilding yard 
of its own and with a numerous sea-faring population, 
living in comfort by the industry—now—and that, too, 
under the rule of a nation, the greatest sea-power in the 
world,—presenting a sad, scene of. desolation—a littoral 
Sahara. With ‘ its ports mostly deserted, left all but 
bare and stripped ‘of its: old .shippmg—not even 8,000 
vessels plying in its waters, with its countless ship-yards 
closed, except 48 which together build about 125 g@lbats 
a year. with its merchant princes and wealthy ship- 
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*merxzs a turn in the tide. 
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owners, its seamen and shipbuilders all but gone and 
dependent for maritime trade and transport almost 
exclusively on foreign assistance. Such has been the 
trem2ndous collapse of what was at one period of our 
histozy one of the most extensive and prosperous indus- 
tries in the Jand !” | 
The Scindia Company’s new enterprise 
May it be blessed 
with full suecess, will be the whole-hearted 
prayer of every lover of India. May it Algo 
prove the .forerunner of numerous other enter- 
prises of the same kind, giving to Indig her for- 
mer position in the maritime trade of the world.. 
-Hard-headed economist, industrialist and 
stat stician though G. V. Joshi was, yet his 
feeling patriotic heart led him almost to burst 
forth in poetic lamentation at the thought of 
India’s past glory and present woeful condition: 
* Eshappy India, Land of. ancient renown, Chosen 
Home of enterprise, industry and commerce in the Orient! 
Tw this all that remains of thy pasf greatness and glory, 
as a premier maritime nation? Thy merchants and, 
shippers who once directed and controlled the trade of 
the -tsst and on whose resourcefulness and enterprise 
rested thy commercial predominance in Eastern waters, 
thy seamen renowned throughout the Mast for their 
ski and daring, and who braved the perils of the deep 
and visited the most distant shores, thy ship-builders 
once so distinguished for their unrivalled skill in naval 
archicecture, where are their modern successors? But, 
abav2 all, where is that spirit of maritime enterprise 


.whica once sent forth thy brave and adventurous sons 


to far-off lands, East and West, for trade and settlement, 
and ielped to build up thy extensive dominion of the 
sea? Gone, gone, gone for ever ?” 
* » : e 
The patriot is able, h@wever, to overcome 
tfiis mood of despondency and answer : 
“No. There is a passing eclipse, a temporary col- 


‘lapse, albeiz so total, so disastrous, due to an unfortunate 


comFinatida of circumstances over which we could éxer- 
cise 20 control, but assuredly it can never be a perman- 
ent Zeature of ‘our position. A nation liké oyrselves 
with a mighty and glorious past behind it and a lofty 
misson awaiting it in the future, can have no reason to 
degpazir. Conditions and opportunities exist for revival 
and rehabilitation of this ymportant industry which are 
all that we should desire, excepting, of course, Latssez- 
Fairz, the unalterably settled econdmic policy of the 
State, and if we only should go about the work in the 
right way, learning the newer principles and the newer 
metkods from our rulers, whose dane in the matter 
woud prove of incalculable value as being the greatest 
mérztinte nation in the world, and profiting by their 
experience ‘and following in their footsteps, there is 
nothing *ta discourage the hope that we might before 
long be able to recover the ground we have, lost and 
regan for eur beloved motherland the proud position 
she once enjoyed as a premier maritime power in East- 
ern Waters.” : 

May Mr. Joshi’s words of hope prove pro- 
phe-ic and may the Scindia Company be the 
harbinger of the glorious days of maritime. enter- 
prisain store for India. ee 

The guidance of the British nation in the 
maizer would certainly be of incaleulable value 
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af wt could be had. But perhaps it cannot. 
Nevertheless their example can and should be 
followed and their experience taken advantage 
of. Qf course, we do not mean ‘that their ex- 
ample can or should be followed in the matter 
of destroying the shipping of any other nation 
in order: to promote our own maritime enter- 
prise. We have neither the desire nor the power 
to do so. , 

* Though we have said above that the guid- 
ance of the British nation will not perhaps be 
had in the matter of ship-building and shipping, 
we do not mean thereby that India should give 
up her claim on the Government for all kinds 
of possible help in the matter. Sheer self-interest 
ought to lead the British Government to help 
ship-building enterprise in India. Never before 
did Britain stand in need of more shipping than 
now when everyday more British ships are 
sunk than she can replace by her own unaided 
efforts, as was stated by President Roosevelt 
the other day. America is trying to help Britain. 
So are Australia and Canada. In India, too, 
the Government ought’ to have acted in the same 
way by opening ship-building yards. But as 
it has not done so, the next best thing it can do 


¢ is to help private enterprise in ship-building. A 


time there was when India was, as the late Mr. 
G, V. Joshi showed in his article on the subject 
in The Moderf. Review for February, 1908, one 
of the greatest. ship-building countries in the 
world. Turkey used to find it better and cheaper 
to have ter ships built in India than at 
Alexandria. Even Britain got some of her ships 
built here. India still has materials and men 
to build shjps, She can again become great in 
ship-building. For the present, however, machi- 
nery must be imported from America. This 


¢annot be done without Government help. For 


the necessary priorities must be secured by the . 
Scindia Company to import machinery, and 
Government alone can help it to get them. It 
ig xs duty to do so. Self-interest, too, should 
move it to‘help the Company in this way. | 


German Attack on Russia 


It is not for a monthly journal to record the 
changing war situation from day to day and 
week to week. [But as Germany’s attack on Russia 
opens an altogether, though not absolutely un- . 
expected, new chapter, a few words of comment 
may be allowable in these pages. It ‘has been 
widely observed that, not long ago, Germany 
and Soviet Russia had concluded a non-aggres- 
son pact for ten, years, renewable at the end of 
that period dor five ytars more; but now that 
pact is worse than a scrap of paper. | , 


~ 


NOTES - oe 


How far the participation of Russia in the 
War is or is not a feather in the cap of British 
diplomacy cannot be ascertained just now. But 
Britain’s adverse critics will find in thig new 
chapter in the war fresh material for the cynical 
comment that Britain generally succeeds in her 
efforts to find other people, too, to fight hfe 
battles. ‘ 

Hitler’s allegation is that as Soviet Russia 
wanted to stab Germany in the back, he “had 
to act in anticipation of that stab. Others, how- 
ever, say that Hitler has been compelled by 
economic necessity to act as he has done. In 
spite of his utilization of the resources of the 
many European countries of which he is now 
master, he is in desperate straits; and so he is 
under the necessity of occupying the vast wheat- 
producing areas of Ukrainia and other areas in 
Soviet Russia which produce oil and other things 
needed for carrying on the war. 

M. Molotov his declared that Napoleon’s 
doom will be Hitler’s. The following is the text 
of M. Molotov’s broadcast : | 


_ “Today at four o’clock in the morning without 
giving any reason to the Soviet Government and with- 


out a declaration of war, German forces attacked. our — 


country, invaded our frontiers at many places and raided 
our towns of Zhitomir, Kiev, Sebastopol, Kaunas and 
several others. More than 200 people were killed or 
wounded, Fiighis of enemy aircraft as well as artillery 
fire were made from Finnish and Rumanian territory. 


Wirnout Exampite in History ae 

“This unheard of attack on our country is without 
example in the history of civilised nations. The attack 
on our country has been made in spite of the fact there 
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Soviet Air Force raided the Rumanian aerodromes as 
nothing but a lie and a provocation. In the same way, 
the whole of Hitler’s declaration published today is 
nothing but a provocation. 


Beat Back t&e Invasion 
“Now when this attack on the Soviet Union has 
taken place the Soviet Government has given our 


Forces the following order : ° 


“ee 


Beat back the invasion and do not allow the enemy 
force to hold any territory of our country. This war 
hag been forced upon us, not by the Geyman people, 
not by the German workers or the intelligentsia whose 
problems we thoroughly understand, but by a clique of 
blood-thirsty Fascist leaders of Germany, who have 
‘oppressed the French, the Czechs, the Poles, thg Serbs, 
the °Norwegians, the Belgians, the Danes, the Dutch, 
the Greeks and other Nattons. 


Hirter wick Meer wire Narorseon’s Doom 

“The Government of the-Soviet Union are firmly 
convinced that our gallant army and navy supportéd 
by the Soviet Air Force’ will honourably fulfil their 
duties to the Soviet people and will deal a compplete 
blow to the aggressor. This is not the first time that 
our country has had to deal with an arrogant invading 
foe. When Napoleon invaded Russia our country ans- 
wered with a nationalist war and Napoleon was beatén 
and met his doom. The same thing will happen to 
the arrogant Hitler who has started a new attack on our 
country. ° 

Wer witt Wace Vicrorious War 

“The Red Army and the whole country will once 


e#gain wage a yictorioug war for the nation’s honour 


and liberty. The Government of the Soviet Union are 
convinced that the whole population of our country, all 


workers, peasants and the intelligentsia, men and women, . 


will act with complete understanding of their duties 
and work. All our people: must be united as never 
before. Everyone of us must demand from himself and 
from® others disciplinee organisation, the self-sacrifice 
worthy of the true Soviet Patriot, in order to fulfil aj) 


is a Non-Aggression Pact between Germany and the *needs of the Red Army. Fjeet and the Air Foree to 


U. 8S. S. R. which was conscientiously kept in every guarantee victory over the enemy. The Government - 
detail. The attack on our country has been made in, 


spite of the fact that throughout the t#me this Pact 
was valid the German Government could not furnish 
proof that the Government of the U. 8. 8. R. has ever 
infringed a single one of the Clauses of the Pact. 


Tuts Rosser ATTack 

‘“ All responsibility for this robber attack on the Soviet 
Union falls on the German Fascist Leader. After the 
attack the German Ambassador in Moseow, Schulen- 
berg, at 05.30 in the morning gave me, the Peoples Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, a Note in the name of his 
Government that the German Government had decided 
to proceed against the Soviet Union because of concen- 
tration of units of the Red Army on the Western Ger- 
man Frontier. 


A Lis anp A Provocation 

“In answer to this I declared jn the name of the 
Government of the U. S. S. R. that until the last 
minute the German Government had made no repre- 
sentation to the Soviet Government. Germany decided 
to attack the Soviet Union in spite of the peaceful att- 
tude of the Soviet Union ond because of-this very fact 
Fascist Germany becomes aggressor. 

“Bw the desire of the Soviet Government, I have 
also to anmounce that at not a single point have our 
air force allowed any frontief to beeviolaged and because 
of that allegation of the Rumanian radio that the 


relies upon all citizens, men and women of the Soviet 
Uni8n.”—Reuter. ° 
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Russian patriots are confident that victory 
will bé be theirs. 

Loxpon, June 23. 

The Pravda today publishes a long article by the 
well-known leader, M. Yaroglavsky, entitled “The Great 
National War” according to the Moscow Radio. 

“Two hundred million of our people know well 
what they are fighting for. The fedling of Soviet 
patziotism might be turned into a togregt which will 
break down all obstacles in its course. The enemy will 
be defeated. Victory will be ours.” 

M. Yaroslaysky stresses fhe need of increaging pro- 
duction and of helping the Red Army and the Red Air 
Force. “ We must all feel as though we were part of 
the Red Army,” he adds—Reuter. 


Hitler Prays to God For Success 

Reiter has sent out the message that Hitler 
has prayed to God for success against Soviet 
arms. If he did not offer similar prayers in his 
campaigns against other countries, he perhaps 
wanted to save God from an embarrassing 
position ;—for these other countries, too, profess 
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to believe in and pray to God. But the Bol- 
sheviks are atheists, and so Hitler’ may have 
thought that God can, without feeling any scruple 
or delicacy, help him against these atheists. 


Turkey's Attitude 


s Turkey Decuares Neutratiry 
, ANKarRA, June 23. 
It_is officially stated that Turkey will remafh geu- 
tral—Reuter, - = gs 


Turkey Exrenps EmMercency 


Beruin, June 22. 
The, Turkish National Assembly decided on a new 
praongation of the state of emergency, declared® at 
Istanbul and European Turkey for a further six months 
says an Istanbul despatch.—Reuter. 


AnKaRA, June 22. 

* The Tureo-German Pact “has no relation to the 
new order” says the well-known Turkish journalist, 
M. Yasin in a much discussed article in the newspaper 
Yenzsabha. : 4 

e M. Yasin declares that the Padt changes nothing in 
the Turkish policy. The Turks remain attached to the 
Patt of Arkara and the sincere friendship, which they 
feel for their ally, Britain. 

Turkey Wants Justice 

Referring to the remark of Von Papen to pressmen 
that the” Turks have always been attached to justice, 
Yasin says: “He is right; we want justice; sincere 
justice, equal for all and universal, which will finish with 
aggressions and recognise the independence and hberty 
of ail races:”—Reuter. 

Turco-GerMan Trane TaLk wit Becin Soon. > 

ANKarRA, June 23.' 

Commercial negotiations between Turkey and Ger- 
many have not. yet started, but, are expected to laegin 
soon with a view to reviewing the Treaty of last summer, 


‘ said M. Sarajoglu, Turkish Foreign Minister, at a Press 


Conference on Sunday. * 
He declared no pressure whatsoever has been put 
on the Turkish Press as a result of the agreemenj.— 


Reuter. 


*“ Finland Not At War’ ar 
Lonpox, JUNE 23. 


The Finnish Minister, after communicating with the 
Finnish Government by telephone? stated that Finland 
is “not at war,” but agains? her wishes has been again 
“dragged into the midst of internatiopal turmoil.” 

The Finnish*Minister, M. Procope added, “ Finland’s 
relations with Russia continue as hitherto. | 

“There Hivé been, violationse of our territory sby 
Russian planes as told this morning. They are regret- 
able incidents. My hope iw we will be left in peace, but 
if we are attacked, we will defend ourselves because 
Finland ig and will, whatever happens, remain a liberty 
loving and democratic people.” 

The Finnish Government, according to the Swedish 
radio, has published a communique stating : “We fin 
ourselves in the immediate danger zone. To increase 
our security reservists have already -been .called up for 
service. Now more than ever before we should be on 
our guard. uh e ; 

“Free anid independent Finland &xpects that every 
citizen will at this exacting time retain his self-control, 
calml® carry. on with his work and do his duty firmly 
believing in Finland and her people’s happy future.” 
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Advices from Finland indicated that Finnish troops 
were not engaged with the Germans in attacking Russia, 
M. Herman Ramo, Director of the Finnish Information 
Bureau, told a Finnish meeting, says a New York 
message, 

M. Ramo added that Finland was trying to avoid 
a clash, but he asked “can we avoid it.”—Reuter. 


Finland has since declared war on Russia. 


Communists in U. S. A. Against Hitler 


: New York, June 23. 
The leader of the Communist Party of the United 
States described the German assault on Russia as an 


e assault upon the peoples of- the United States and the 


world as well. 

Mr. William Forster, the Party’s Chairman, issued a 
statement declaring that Russia “is waging a struggle 
for the cause of freedom of all other nations and people.” 
The statement calls on all the working class people of 
America for co-operation against Hitler —Reuter. 


Sweden Asked to Act Quickly 


STOCKHOLM, June 23. 

‘The Swedish Cabinet which held an emergency 
meeting yesterday is meeting again today. A secret 
session of the Riksdag’ (Parliament) has been planned 
for Friday or very likely earlier, according to the news- 
paper Afion Bladet. 

Meanwhile the newspaper’s Berlin correspondent 
says that political circles emphasise that Sweden has 
“absolutely the last chance” and must act rapidly and 
without hesitation. The question for Sweden was 
whether to travel first-class or in a luggage van in the 
new HKurope. If Sweden did not decide quickly then 
eve of*the northern countries would be Fin- 
land’s. 

It is alleged that Sweden has been the centre of 
communist activities against Germany.—Reuter. 


Sweden has since felt compelled to allow 
Nazi troops to pass through her territory. 


China Can Hold Out For Five Y ears. 


CsruncKING, June 23. 

The Chinese army can hold out against Japan for 
‘t least another three to five years, declared General 
Pai Chung Msi, Chief of the General Staff, speaking 
before the National Finance Conference here yesterday. 
He urged close co-operation with the army on the part 
of the economic authorities. 

“America feels herself at one with China and 
Britain,”.said Mr. Fox, American member of the Chinese . 
Currency Stabilisation Board, speaking at the Chinese 
National Finance Conference. 

_He expressed confidence in the success of China’s 
resistance and admiration for her industrial progress in 
spite of war conditions. He said : “If Chinese currency 
is to be stabilised the range -of economic questions in 
which we must inter€st ourselves is vast. Such problems 
as .mflation and rising prices, continued emission of 
bank-notes, scarcity of foodstuffs, necessity to inerease 
proauction of military supplies and goods for the people, 
essential exports of raw materials such as antimony, tin 
and wood oil, importation of war materials, programmes 
of taxation and finance Government expenditure must 
occupy our attention. : 

“We may from “time te time suggest changes and 
modifications in” your economic machinery. Ours is a 
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united effort in which there is nelther time nor place 
for petty bickerings. Chinese leaders must have vision 
and courage to impose new taxes. The tax system 
must be centralised. There must be a well-organised 
unified system of budgetary control.—Reuter. 


Creed and Chemistry i : 


_ ” The reader must not blame us for mentida- 
ing the words ‘creed’ and ‘chemistry’ in the same 
breath. The Government of India whose 
political creed is religious neutrality (of cdurse, 
with a vengeance) has obliged us through one 
of its high officers to place the two -words in 
juxtaposition. The facts are, as brought out by 
“Justice” in the course of a letter to The 
Leader of the 24th June last: 

On March 17 last, some questions were asked, in the 
Central Legislative Assembly by some of the Muslim 
members regarding the appointment of the Archeologi- 
calememist in India. On behalf of the Government, 
Mr. Tyson gave an assurance that the term of the 
present Incumbent to the post was being extended ‘in 
order to allow time f8r recruitment and training of his 
successor,’ and that ‘the vacancy will be filled by the 
appointment of a Muslim.’ 


The writer of the letter observes : Z 
I wonder why Mr. Tyson should go out of his way 
to give the assurance that a Muslim would be appointed. 
We, too, were almost on the point of wonder- 
ing but just at the nick of time remembered that 
we live under a Government which has given us 


ment to a technical post whish requires technical quali- 
fication. Pandit Maitra pointed that “the post is one 
of a chemist and in the interests of the dcpaztment 
itself, the best man available for the post, the man 
with the highest qualifications irrespective of hi reli- 
gion should be recruited to®the post.” But Mr. Tyson 
merely required notice of such questions, and wouid not 
answer them. 


We do not blame Mr. Tyson. Hven® 
Government officers of ‘his rank require time to 
wriggle out of a tight corner. ‘ 

The writer of the letter observes : 

It. is our misfortune that Lord Curzon who inauxurat- 


eed the Archeological Survey of India is not jn our 


midst, and that others who have succeeded him have 
not -shown the same understanding and_ intellicence. 
Tne subject of Archeological Chemistry is lLighly 
specialised, and the post of the Archeological Chemist 
is the only one of its kind in India. It is thre dusy -of 
the Archeological Chemist tc make a scientific tudy 
of the disintegrating forces that operate on Arche: logi- 
cal materials and check them. For example, tug are 
beautiful ancient scylptures of various stones. There 
are varieties of ancient articles of iron, copper, s.lver. 
gold, etc., and of their alloys. There are pantin-s.of . 
various pamting materials. A!l thece are sukjectcd to 
varying degrees of disintegration. The study of the 
process of decay and the methods of preserving the 
various materi&ls offer’ complex problems. This com- 
plexity can be realised from the following two exam ples. 
Recently a committee of experts consisting of cher: ists, 


eengineer geologist and an archeologist had t3 be ap- 


pointed to consider the problem of disintegration and. 
preservation of Elephanta sculpture: Again. in arder 
to preserve the world famous paintings et Ajenta,: 


the religiously neutral Commun&l Decision, of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government had to import two 
which an unpublished interpretation is that, as Italian experts, through the efforts of Sir John Maretall, 
Muslims form less than one-fourth of the popu- *Che writer concludes : - 
lation of India, they should have ate least half Again the Archeological Chemis: has to study t#e 
the jobs, civil and military, which the Govern- ‘technical processes prevaleré in ‘the past. Up to the 
ment can confer on the people of India. bien es Pour en eal work kas been 
| » possib’e in India. considerable amount of s)stematic 
Perhaps, too, Mr. Tyson ey have {hought that sciefitific analysis still remains to be done and, a number 
as most of the archaeplogical objects which re- 


y of problems in Indian Archafology wok cheney a:one 
quire chemical care belong to the Hindu. and can solve, still remain to be solved. e Arckheolazist 
Buddhist periods of Indian history and as Hindus 


feels the need for some such general survey of the 
and Buddhists adore ancient images, -paintings, 


stupas, etc., the archaeological chemist should: 


not be a man whose enthusiasm for the preser- 
vation of these remnants of antiquity may 
border on idolatrous worship :—-religious neutra- 
lity must be observed by every servant of 
Government. But we need not give rein to our 
speculative faculty further. Let us hear what 
more the writer of the letter has to tell us. He 
proceeds : - 

While the Government and the Muslim members 
chose to take an unfortunate communal attitude on this 
question, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra raised very 
relevant issues. He asked whether, “in view of the 
fact that the post of the chemist is a very. important 
and responsible post and requires technical qualifications 
are the grovernment, prepared to give an assurance that 
the best man available should be recruited for the post 
irrespective of the religion of*the candidate.” He again 
asked why a departure should be made in the appoint- 


materia's used by the ancient peoples in India jor the 
purpose of est&blishirg their period and their relat:ons 
to those of other regions. Whe scienzific and technical 
study in this direction is extremely complex. ‘This 2au 
be shown clearly by taking some specificexamples. I it 
is to be determined how exactly the famous iron pillar 
neay ghe Kutub was pads, one has no# omly ic do she 
chemical analysis of the materiel of fhe pillar, but has 
to study the internal structurg of the metal by methods 
available in | Chemical and Metallurgical Laboratory 
like the one at Jamshedpur. Again for reconstructing 
the technique of ancient Indian painting—whether iv is 
an illuminated, manuscript or a Persian miniature o~ a 
mural painting—one must be well versed in*the chemis- 
try of paints and varnishes. Otker Archeological mate- 
rials require similar special knowledge—whether it i. a 
question* of studying the technique, or of stucying ~he 
process of disintegration or of solving the problem of 
their preservation. e Thus the Archeological Chemist ~-e- 
quires a high scientific knowledge md training and 
research experience, and must be resourceful enowgh to 
tackle new problems, especially when the subject is new 
in India, and when there are few workers in the field. 


*@ e 
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I hope anc -trust that the Government will appoint a 
person with the highest scientific qualifications and ex- 
perience, irrespective of any communal considerations, 
“The Use of Radio” 

In the course of the review of a book in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Arts Ivor Brown 
writes : 

For my part, while agreeing with a great deal of his 
exposition and valuation of modern tendency, I should 
question hise faith in the saving powers of “ wirelegs.” 
The use of.radio in politics abroad has been disastrous: 
it has been the tyrant’s joy and a monstrous engine of 
one-sided propaganda : it is significant that in Germany, 
when % bankrupt is distrained upon, it is illegal to, take 
his wireless set, since the Government. regards.’this ag an 
essential means of “education”; in other words, of 
administering mental dope. In Great Britain, it is true, 
we are not in such a plight, and the B. B. C. is a com- 
paratively liberal and enlightened institution. But the 
more people listen in, the more dependent do they 
become on authority, the less reliant on their own judg- 
ments. I am continually appalled by the way in which 
eauntry people in particular, wh8 used to have minds 
and opinions of their own and express them in native 
idiom, are now hanging upon the wireless voice and 
repeating its formule, though not yet its intonations. 

What is really happening now, under the combined 
pressure of radio m the house and photegraphy in print, 
is the collapse of reading. Even the most serious news- 
papers now have to use larger and larger print, waste 
space on More and more headlines, and bedizen the whole 
with more and more pictures, because people havé 
become tco lazy to read an unbroken column. I am not 
. Yecommerding a return to the vast slabs of minute 
type which our grandfathers confronted, perhaps to the 
ruin of their eyes, but I am certainly convinced that the 
popular newspaper of thirty years ago was a far better 
and more dignified product than the same thing @oday, 
gith its eppalling hotch-potch of Jazz “ make-up.’ and 
its general resolve to give you everything to look at 
and nothing to read. Journalists are rapidly ceasing to 
be writers. and becoming fillers of odd corners under 
and round the pictures and captions. a. 

The greater the expenditure on education the worse 
does popular reiding (it really ought to be calleg™ look- 
ing”) become. The cinema has undoubtedly produced 
a ‘news reel mind” which has to have everything push- 
ec] at it by illustration and cannot endure a reasoned 
argument. The change in fashion in magazines confirms 

is: there is always more illustration, always less read- 
ing-matter. There may be no curé for this: but at 
least it is dangerous to claim, as Mr. Chamier does, that 
“we life inethg dawn of a Renaissance... .a spring 
forward of the human mind quicRened by new Jearning.” 
Mr. Chamier says we must give this upward leap another 
fifty yéars. I wish I covfld share his hopefulness. 


These observations afford food for thought 
to both the radio-listening and newspaper-read- 
ing section or sections of the public as well ag to 
the conductors of illustrated and news-displaying 
journals. a 


Sanskrit and Philosophy in , 
‘Universities | 

*In the course of discussing the recommenda- 
tion of the Syndicate. of the. Annamalai 


t 
® ‘a 
« 


University that the Honours courses in Sanskrit 
and Philosophy might be abolished The Indian 
Social Reformer rightly observes : 


Sanskrit Chairs are maintained in all ‘the more 
important Universities in every part of the world and 
it will detract from the status of any Indian University 

be without provision for the most advanced studies 
iq that subject. As for Philosophy, the nineteenth cen- 
tury contempt for it has given place to a high apprecia- 
tion of its value for the right conduct of individuals 
and, nations. 


Democracy in India 
The Indian Social Reformer writes : 


While Mr. Jinnah is convinced ‘that democracy Is 
eunsuited to this country, the Rev. Walter Brookes Foley 
who was for-many years in India, thinks that there 
are special features in Indian life and character which 
make India a more favourable soil for democracy than 
the West has proved itself to be. In an address deliver- 
ed before the Committee for Philippine-Americse® Cul- 
tural Relations at Manila on “Democracy Expands in 
the Hast.” Occidental democracy, he urged, has been 
mixed very frequently with bitftr doses of imperialism 
administered to African-Asiatic populations. That fact 
has poisoned the currents of expanding democratie prac- 
tice in all parts of Europe for generations to come. “ It 
is the belief of the writer,” he went on to say. “ after 
ten years of observation and residence in Asia, that 
democracy is finding expression in the very heart of the 
oldest surviving civilisations in our modern worid, that 
all Asiatic peoples whose cultural existence has been 
interwoven with India and China are as those who have 
seen a great light. rising in spite of much darkness, out 
of the West. Where are binding cohesive factors in 
Asiatic societies which have the possibility of giving new 
content to democratic practice. For just. as religion im 
Asia affects all life, so any doctrine such as democracy 
to be accepted as of lasting significance in the Asiatic 
form, must be associated consistently with all the pat- 
terns of social conduct.” 


Bengali As F ormer State Language of 


Eastern India 
Smita, May 31. 


. The publication of Bengali letters, preserved in the 


Imperial Records office, now undertaken by the Govern~- 
ment through the Calcutta University, is likely to go 
a long way to support the claim of Bengali to be the 
lingua franca of India. 

It is learnt that altogether there are such 200 letters 
dating from 1778 to 1820. The development of Bengali 
prose literature and the history of Bhutan, Assam, Mani- 
pur, Kachhar could be obtained from them. The Kings 
of Gooch -Behar. Manipur, Assam and Bhutan used-to 
write letters in Bengali and even despatches from them 
to the Governor-General and a'so among themselves 
used to be in Bengali. Thus it can easily be established 
_that Bengali was The lingua franca of Eastern India. 

Signatures of the Rajas of Cooch Behar, Manipur, 
Bhutan, Assam and of Krishna Kanta Pal Chowdhury, 
Jainarayan Ghoshal and such other eminent Bengalis 
are available. Interesting documents regarding Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, setting at right several divergent 
views regarding him, are also preserved. ee 

The Calcutta [niversity has undertaken fhe pubhi- 
eation of thesg letters, edited by Dr. S. N. Sei and these 
are now reported: to be in the press—A. P. I, 


- 
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Subjects and Languages of United 
Provinces Publications 


Simia, May 29. 

_ Authors in the United Provinces appear to be more 
interested in poetry than politics as is indicated by an 
analysis of publications. Of 2,742 books and periodicals 
published in 1939, poetry claimed 1,094 and politics on 
88. “Language” ranks, second- with 306. Poetry had 
pride of place in 1988 also. ‘ 

Other subjects in the order of output are : Religion 
193, Fiction 192, Science (Mathematical and Mechani- 
cal) 159, History and Geography 119, Science (Natural 
and others) 108, Biography 75, Drama and Law each 
54, Medicine 51, Philosophy (including Moral and Men- 
tal Science) 44, Arts 16 and Travels 8 only. The num- 
ber of miscellaneous publications was 181. ? 

The largest number of books and periodicals were 
published in Hindi, 1,773 and 19 respéctively. Next 
comes English with 241 publications, including 11 
periodicals. Then comes Urdu (184), Sanskrit (114), 
Nepali,{24), Bengali (9), Garhwali and Persian (6 each), 
Gujarati (5) and Gurmukhi (8).—4. P. J. 


The areas which are claimed by Hindus as 
Hindi-speaking are claimed by Mussalmans as 
Urdu-speaking. Of these areas the United Pro- 
vinces have the largest population. Here in 
this most populous Hindi- or ‘Urdu-speaking, 
area, Hindi publications numbered 1792 and 
Urdu publications only 184. Perhaps that may 


be taken as approximately giving the strength « 


of the Hindi-speaking and Urdu-speaking sec- 
tions of the people in the U. P.. In any case 
Urdu does not seem to be flourishing. 

As regards other languages, Aryavarta 
ought to have had more Sanskrit publications 
to its credit than 114. Even this sm&ll output, 
however, wag about 20 times as large as that of 
Persian, a foster-mother of Urdu. 

As Bengalis, we should have exected more 
Bengali publications than 9. 


Unburstable Container Discovered by : 
Sir S. S. Bhatnagar 


The United Press understands that for dropping 
petrol and water supplies from aeroplanes, with or with- 
out the aid of parachutes, an unburstable container*has 
been evolved by Sir S. 8. Bhatnagar, Director of Scienti- 
fic and Industrial Research. The container has been 
tested by dropping it from heights of 70 to 100 feet 
and has satisfactorily withstood, the impact of the fall. 

The container is made of canvas cum plastic com- 
positions, and as large as two-galion containers have been 
made which have satisfactorily withstood the impact 
when thrown from the roofs of the second storey of the 
Alipore Test House and of the Secretariat Buildings, 
New Delhi. The Army Headquarters are making further 
experiments with the container by dropping it from 
low-flying aeroplanes. 

This unburstable bottle has the necessary property 
of resilience and is petrol and oil proof. It is stated 
that, apart from its enormous advantage in war time, 
it can be® used as a container for, Dil paints, oils, etc., 
even after the war. It is lighter and les$ liable to dam- 
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age by impact than a tin can. Large ofders are, there- 
fore, expected to be placed for these containers. 


Conservation of Rivers 


A Press Note of the Bengal Government issued 
States the following: . 

In July, 1938, a Conference was held to consider 
the river problems of Bengal. Thig Conference which 
was attended by a -number o% scientific and technical 
expests expressed the opinion that in view of the com- 
plexity and unique nature of river prokhlems in this 
Province, immediate steps should be taken,to establish 
Hydraulic Research Laboratory to study scientifically 
the problems of irrigation, erosion, river training and 
development with the aid of laboratory modgls and 
experiments and to make necessary arrangements for 
the systematic statistical analysis of data relating to 
rainfall, irrigation, flood and drainage. 

A scheme has accordingly been prepared in collabora- 
tion with Dr. N. K. Bose, Assistant Director of the 
Punjab Hydro-Dynamiec Research Institute. It hag been 
sanctioned for a period of five years in the first instance. 

The scheme provides for the employment *of a 
Director, who will bé the officer-in-charge of the ins¥j- 
tute, and other technical staff. The estimated. cost far 
the entire period is Rs. 5,96,000 consisting of the initial 
cost of Rs. 1,06,000 for the installation of a laboratory 
and annual recurring charge cf Rs. 98,000. 

A sum of Rs. 20,000 has been provided for in the 
budget for the year 1941-42 for the necessary preliminary 
work in connection with this scheme which is expected 
to be in operation from the next year. 


There is another river conservation proposal, 
a joint one for Assam anc Bengal. 


In view of the above the Government of Bengal in — 


co-operation with the Government of Assam have agreed 
on principle to constitute a Brahmaputra-Meghna Rivers 
Comfhission to deal with all questions concerning the 
conservancy of these rivers and their tributaries. Peng 


*ing the formation of the Commission, a small interim 


Committee consisting of representatives of the two 
Governments, the Railways, the Steamer Companies and 
the ‘Tea Industry was set up in June, 1940 (7)* to collect 
and study the necessary data and recommend immediate 
remedigl rheasures as far as possible and (#) to make 
proposals regarding the constitution and functions of 
the proposed Commission. 

The Committee have submitted their report. The 
Governments of Bengal ang Assam have accepted the 
Committee’s recommendations and their proposal has 
been submitted t6 the Government of India for con- 
sideration. The Hon’ble Minister-in-Charge of the De- 
partment of Communications and Works discussed the 
matter personally in November, 1940 with the Hon ble 
Member-in-Charge of the Department of Labour of the 
Government gf India. . 


Why were not such schemes and proposals 
placed before the public earlier? The Bengal 
and Assam ministries have come out with them 
before the coming elections. Better late than 
never, however. 


Pandit Kunzru On British Intentions 


Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru, the famous 
U. P. Liberal, is president of the Servants of 


* 
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India Society, of which the political creed in- 
cludes the permanence of the Indo-British 
connection. On the occasion of the 36th anni- 
versary of this Society, which has rendered 
‘signal service to the cOuntry, the Pandit said in 
the course of his address : 


Poona, June 12. 


“The war has taken a more serious turn and has 


came appreciably ‘nearer to India during the last twelve 


months. England and India should have come clpser 
to one another during this period. The unfortwnate 
- fact is that they have drifted further apart.” 


Pandit Kunzru proceeded to observe that « 
the Bfitish Government had done nothing, to ufe the 


words of Sir Stanley Reed, who had been a consistent e 


frtend, of India for a quarter of a century, to have “the 
heart and soul of a generous people behind their war 
effort.” Indeed, the last 18 months. had made British 
determination not to part with power clearer than ever. 
Indians were told that it was their duty to think of 
nothing bit the war at the present time as India’s future 
depended on British victory. | 


Pandit Kunzru then referred to the proposed 
conscription in Ireland and said that 


as Hire objected to this, the proposal was immediately 
dropped. 


With regard to Syria, Pandit Kunzru said 
that 
the British Government had supported and associated 
themselves with the promise given by General de Gaulle 


_ 88 to Syrian independence and freedom, but had taken 


no steps to advance the constitutional status of the 
pecple under their own control. : 

The duty of helping England without claiming 
theiy own freedom was preached only to comntries 
under the British sway. 


RatTHBone’s HoMILy 

Referring to Miss Rathbone’s recent open 

letter to the Members of the Indidn Nattonal’ 
Congress, Mr, Kunzru ‘said that : : 


it was not his business to defend the Congresse but he 
strongly felt that she had been very unfair to India. 
He’said that she did not realize how great and genuine 
were the apprehensions aroused by the attitude of the 
British Government duritfg the last eighteen months 
and their absolute refusal to take amy immediate steps 
to transfer sulstantial power to Indians. 


Mr.- Kurgru added that, om 


if Indians forgot their duty. to their country ani 
‘abstained from demanding their rights, their silence 
weuld be exploited as meaning contentment. 

He asked the Government to take such steps as 
would convince India that she would be free after the 


Pandit® Kunzru deplored the rejection by the Gov- 
ernment of the proposals of the Bombay Leaders’ Con- 
ference and expressed the view that Government was 
putting a premium on communal intransigence. 


| DANGER OF PAKISTAN 
Referring to the Pakistan agitation, Pandit 


-Kurzru éeclared that 


if the Government yielded, he feared a civil war in the 
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® 
country. He added that Pakistan would bring no peace 
but only the sword. _ 

He regretted that no Indian Defence Minister was 
appointed and the fighting forces were not nationalised. 
He welcomed, however, the appointment of the Defence 
Advisory Committee and paid a tribute to the progres- 
sive outlook of the Commander-in-Chief and hoped 
hat Government would show the same breadth of mind. 


After criticising the appointment of non- 
Indians in the Supply, Munitions and Informa- 
tion Departments, for which, in ‘his view, there 
was no excuse, Mr. Kunzru said that 


the situation in the country was serious and that only a 
generous gesture from Government would ease the ten- 
sion and make India help England on the basis of 
self-respect—A. P. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Reaction to. Miss 
Rathbone’s “ Open Letter to Indians” 


On ‘the 4th June last Rabindranath #4@gore 
issued the following statement in reply to Miss 
Rathbone’s ‘Open Lettew to Some Indian 
Friends ” : 


“IT have been deeply pained at Miss Rathbone’s 
open letter to Indians. I do not know who Miss 
Rathbone is, but I take it that she represents the mental. 
ity of the average ‘well-intentioned’ Britisher. Her 
letter 13 mainly addressed to Jawaharlal and I have no 
doubt that if that noble fighter of freedom’s battle had 
not been gagged behind prison bars by Miss Rathbone’s 
countrymen he would have made a fitting and spirited 
reply to her gratuitous sermon. His enforced silence 
mekes it necessary for me to voice a protest even from. 
my sick bed. The lady has ill-served the cause of her* 
people by addressing so indiscreet, indeed impertinent, 
a challenge to our conscience. She is scandalized at ou 
ingratitude—that having ‘drunk deeply at the wells of 
English thought’ we should still have some thought left 
for our poor country’s interests. 


Encusa Epucation un Inpia 
“EnglisA thought, in so far as it is representative 
of the best traditions of western enlightenment, has in- 
deed taught us much, but let me add that those of our 


, countrymen who have profited by it have done so des- 


pite the official British attempts to ill-educate us. We 
might have achieved introduction to western learning 
through any other European language. 

“Have all the other peoples in the world waited 
or the British to bring them enlightenment? It js 
sheer insolent self-complacence on the part of our s0- 
called English friends to assume that had they not 
‘taught’ us we would still have remained in the dark 
ages. Through the official British channels of education 
in India has flowed to our children in schools not the 
best of English thought but its refuse, which has only 
deprived them of a wholesome repast at the table of their 
own culture. Assuming, however, that the English 
language is the only channel left to us for ‘enlighten- 
ment,’ all that ‘drinking deeply at its wells’ has come to 
is that in 1931, even after a couple of centuries of British 
administration, only about one per cent. of the popula- 
tion was found to be literate in English—while in the 
U. §. S. R. in 19382 after only 15 years of Soviet ad- 
ministration, 98 per cent of the children were®educated. 
(These figures aré taken from the Statesenan’s Year 
Book, an English fublication, not likely to err on the 


Russian side). ; 


” 


a 
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ELEMENTARY Nezos or Existence 


“But even more necessary than the so-called cul- 
ture are the bare elementary needs of existence, on 
which alone can any superstructure of enlightenment 
rest. And what have the British- who have held etight 
the purse-strings of our nation for more than two 
centuries and exploited its resources, done for our poor 
people? Look around and see famished bodies crying 
for bread. I have seen women in villages dig up mu 
for a few drops of drinking’ water, for wells are evefi 
more scarce in Indian villages than schools. I know 
that the population of England itself is today in danger 
of starvation and I sympathize with them, but when I 
see how the whole might of the British navy is engaged 
in convoying food vessels to the English shores and 
when I recollect that I have seen our people perish of 
hunger and not even a cart-load of rice brought to their 


door from the neighbouring district, I cannot help con- ° 


trasting the British at home with the British in India. 

- “Shall we then be grateful to the British, if not for 
keeping us fed, at least for preserving law and order ? 
I look around and see riots raging all over the country. 
Wheneeres of Indian lives are lost, our property looted, 
our women dishonoured, the mighty British arms stir in 
no action; only the British voice is raised from overseas 
to chide us for our unfitness to put our house in order. 
Examples are not wanting in history when even fully 
armed warriors have shrunk before superior might and 
contingencies have arisen in the present war when even 
the bravest among the British, French and Greek soldiers 
have had to evacuate the battle-field in Europe be- 
cause they were overwhelmed by superior armamenis— 
but when our poor, unarmed and helpless peasants, 
encumbered with crying babes, flee from homes unable 
to protect them from armed goondas, the British officials 
pernaps smile in contempt at our cowardice. Every 
British civilian in England is armed today for protect- 
ing his hearth and home against the enemy, but in 
India even lathi-training has been forbidden by decree. 
Our people have been deliberately disarmed and emas- 
culated in order to keep them perpetually cowed and 
at the mercy of their armed masters. The British hate 
the Nazis for merely challenging their world mastery 
and Miss Rathbone expects us to kiss the hand of her 
people in servility for having riveted chains®on ours. 

“A Government must b@ judged not by the preten- 
sions of its spokesman but by its actual and effective 
contribution to the well-being of the people. It is not 
so much because the British are foreigners that they 
are unwelcome to us and have found no place in our 
hearts, as because while pretending to be trustees of our 
welfare they have betrayed the great trust and have 
sacrificed the happiness of millions in India to bloat the 
pockets of a few capitalists at home. I should have 
thought that the decent Britisher would at least keep 
silent at these wrongs and be grateful to us for our 
inaction, but that he should add insult to injury and 
pour salt over our wounds, passes all bounds of decency. 


Miss Rathbone’s Reply to Her Critics 


Lonpon, June 21. 


The following. is a reply by Mrs. Eleanor Rathbone 
to comments on her Indian letter. 

“Reports have reached me of several comments 
on my letter to Indian friends, including one from Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. Writing, as he says, from the 
sick-bed, I think he cannot fully have read my letter. 
Otherwise he could not have compfttely *ignored its 
main purpose and have merely repeated, as my other 


Il- 


hostile critics do, the old charges against British rue 
which I was not concerned to defend. My purpose was 
simply to ask Indians, who care, as I do, for the cause 
of Indian progress, to consider whether the non-co- 
operating movement is really helping that cause. Ou 
March 28, 1939, Pandit Nehru wrote “ India’s freedom 
wil not be worth:many days’ purchase if Fascism or 
Nazism dominates the world.’ Is that less true today 
and what stands now between the world and its domin- 
ation by Nazi tyranny but Britain and her Allies ? 
Whatever Britain’s errors and imperfections, is it not 
better for India and the world that we shotild win the 
war rather than Hitler? Can the non-co-operators deny 
that, whatever the intention behind their movement, 
help to Hitler is its actual result ? By evading the issue 
in their comments on my letter my critics show, I*think, 
that they fnd these questions unanswerable—Reuter. 

It was no business of Rabindranath Tagore, 
who cast off the prefix ‘Sir’ to his name long ago. 
and who is not a Non-co-operator, to answer 
the questions addressed by Miss Rathbone to the 
Congress leaders. They themselves have ansWer- 
ed those questions, Which are certainly not un-» 
answerable, . 

If Miss Rathbone had confined herself io 
arguments on the political plane, Dr. Tagore 
would not have felt called upon to issue any 
statement about her letter. But it was mainly 
an insolent challenge to the conscience of the 
people of India and an imperious and imperti- 
nent reminder that they should have been and 
should be grateful to Britain for her gift of 
culture, “law and order,” and the like. This 
was so outrageous that the poet was roused to 


reply at his advanced gge even from his sickhed. 


Individual civil disobedience has not been. 
of even the least indirect wee to Hitler. Govern- 
ment is getting all the money, materials and 
mercenary men that it requires. Satyagrahis 
have not done anything to*prevent or discourage 
recruiting, nor have they promoted or encouraged 
strikes in factories producing goods required for 
war. Such strikes have taken place in America, 
without the Miss Rathbongs of England daring 
to accuse Americans of helping Hitler thereby. 

In order not to embarrass Government at 
this crisis Gandhiji did not order mags civil dis- 
obediérice but limite@ it to picked ‘individuals. 
Nor does he demand full freeslom now. He wants 
only freedom.of speech. If even this little 
freedom had not been demanded, Britishe pro- 
pagandists would have filled the whole world 
with the cry that all India is perfectly satisfied 
with British rule. 


Shri K. M@. Munshi’s Resignation 
From the Congress 


Shri K. M. Munshi was advised by 
Mahatma Gandhi to resign his membership of 
the Congress as, though he believed in non- 
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violence in the abstract, he thought it would not 
be possible for him to be thoroughly non-violent 
in practice, ¢g., in suggesting and adopting 
means ior tackling the communal situation. 
So he has tendered this resignation. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s statement on the subject with Mr. 
Munshi’s statement and the whole correspondence 
between them, has been published in the press. 
We are sorry for this split in Congress rayks. 
Perhaps many other Congressmen, inctud- 
ing leading ones, have scruples similar to those 
of Mr. Munshi. This became evident when 
many Congress leaders parted company. with 
Gandhiji and offered, by the Poona resolution, 


to co-operate with Government’s war effort if” 


a Naticnal Government, as suggested by then:, 
were formed. It was then Gandhiji who severed 
his formal connection with Congress, not those 
Coftgress leaders. 


° 


ir N. N. Sircar on “ Bengal Supervision 


of Widows’ Homes, Etc., Bill” 


Sir N. N. Sircar’s claims tq speak on any 
bill which is before any legislature will not be 
cisputed by anybody. As President of the 
Women’s Protection League he has issued ,a 
statement on the “Bengal Supervision of 
Widows’ Home and Orphanage Bill, 1940.” His 
conviction is that the Bill “is caleulatéd to 
cause the greatest harm to the largest number 


concerned.” He writes further P 


The “Statement of objects and reasons” opens with 
the harvowing statement: “Tn Calcutta, Dacca and in 
other mofussil towns a ‘good number’ of institutions 
under the garb of orphanage, Widows and Rescue Homes 
and Marriage Bureaus are shady (?) in minor béys and 
girls. -Most ,of these in8titutions are not genuine and 
are clearing fouses for supplying girls to designing per- 
song and houses of ill fame.” 

I trust legislators will en uire— ¢ 

_ (1) What is the total number of institutions which 
wil be affected by the Bill. 

(2) What is the number of institutions which have 
been provec? to be clearing houses. 

(3) What is the number of cases, if any, in which 
the suppdsef culprits have eseaped justice, ox Lecount 
of the inadequacy of the provisions like those of the 
eIndian Penal Code—the Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act, the Police Act and the Bengal Children Act. 

Well-intentioned legislative zeal is responsible for 
the wild and gross exaggeration which has been made 
the foundation of the Bill. 

The definitions in the Bill are remarkable for their 
erudity, vagueness, and potentiality for mischief. 


Though according to the Bill & Widows’ 
Home means “ an institution including the house 
where widows or girls may be kept, by whatever 
name it may be designated,” the word ‘ institu- 
tion’ is nowhere defined in it. Sir N. N. Sircar 
shows by quoting examples from British statutes 
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; & 
that ‘institution’ should be defined, and pro- 
ceeds to observe : 


The Bill, as already mentioned, says “ where widows 
or girls may be kept.” They are kept in college hostels, 
in Nurses’ Clubs, and Societies, and even in private 
households. What has to be shown to enable such places 
to be outside a Statute, which directed against certain 
institutions has omitted even to define such institutions.” 


- As wvegards the ‘scheme’ of the Bull Sir 
Nripendranath observes : 


The scheme of the Bill is that no one shall maintain 
a “ Widows’ Home” or “ Marriage Bureau” or any other 
“institution” having similar objects without a magis- 
trate’s licence. 

The Bill has not defined the object of a Widows’ 
Home considered as an “institution” but it hits msti- 
tutions (though institution is not defined) having simi- 
lar objects (objects not being defined). 

His opinion on the powers given in the Bull 
to District Magistrates is as follows : 

Powers given to the District Magistrate“and the 
Government are such that instead of Clauses (a) to (f) 
of Clause 4, and Clause 6, it would have been shorter 
to say that they will have the same powers as Hitler 
has under the present constitution of the German 
Reich. There is no limit or restriction of any kind to 
the powers of the Government. In forming Societies 
under Clause 6 any rule may be framed laying down, 
for instance, the qualifications of the members of the 
Society, their remunerations, fixation of ratios for com- 
munal party and the powers which they will exercise — 
(Thick types ours—lIiprror, MW, #.). 


He adds : 

The society must have sufficient funds for running 
the institution for two years. If it has funds for run- 
ning it for a year and reasonable expectation of funds 
for she future, even that will be immaterial. Govern- 
ment will be the sole judge of the sufficiency of funds. 
It will equally be the sole judge of the respectability of 
the members of the Society, of the healthiness of the 
locality and of stefficiency of accommodation, 

Not s&tisfied with this stranglehold on the viclims, 
the Bill provides for cancellation of licence for breach 
of the conditions described in (a) to (f) of Clause 4 or 
“for any other sufficient cause”—~cause of any kind 
whatsoever—not necessarily ejusdem generis with those 
previously mentioned. Jither the Magistrate or the 
Government will decide what cause is sufficient—the Bill 
does not say which of them is intended. 


Sir N. N. Sircar concludes : 


Vicious persons should certainly be punished, but 
if the Bill is passed, all honest and laudable attempts 
to improve the condition of women, to rescue them, to 
educate them, and to prosecute offenders against them, 
will be effectively killed by the misguided kindness of 
a woman for her sisters. Who is going to take up 
work for the #@melioration of the condition of women, 
under the situation which will result from the passing 
of the Bill ? 


Indian R. A. F. Officer Dies Fighting 


News has been received in Calcutta from 
the R. A. F. Headquarters of the death in action 
of Mr. Kali Brasad* Chaudhuri, a young Indian 
pilot officer of the R. A. F. on June 17 last. 


im 


NOTES 


He was the “youngest son of the late Mr. 
Kumud Nath Chaudhuri, Barrister-at-Law, 
brother of the late Justice Sir Asutosh Chau- 
dhuri. A cable received by his mother on June 
18 in Calcutta says that he was ‘ killed in-action.’ 

Mr. Chaudhuri was about 25 years of age. 
He was the Manager of the Lahore branch} of 
the Indian Oxygen & Acetylene Co. Ltd., drdw- 
ing, we are informed, a salary of Rs. 900 ‘per 
mensem. Last September along with 24.other 
Indian recruits he left for England to receive 
training as pilot officer under the R. A. F. 

Kali Prasad’s father was a famous shikari.e 
When past 70, he went to bag a tiger in a C. P. 
forest. He had bagged many big game before. 
Unluckily the tiger mauled him fatally and 
he died in consequence. Love of adventure 
and daring ran in Kali Prasad’s blood, and he 
hawmeied a soldier’s death. 


Sir P. C. Ray on Secondary Education Bill 
Select Committee’s Recommendations 


“The Bengal Education Council express 
their definite opinion that the report of the Select 
Committee, far from improving the Secondary 
Education Bill, has made it worse In many 
respects. The Council hold the view that the, 
few apparent improvements made by the Com- 
mittee, if closely examined, will be found to be 
unsubstantial, if not illusorye They  there- 
fore, urge once more that the Bill be with- 
drawn. If this is not done, the existing 
discontent in the province will be greatly intensi- 
fied and the situation will become immensely, 
wrose,” observes Sir P. C. Ray, Presictent, 
Bengal Education Council, ima statement on the 
recommendations of the Select G@ommittee on 
the Secondary Educ&tion Bill. 

The Bengal Education Council’s statement 
examines the recommendations of the Selett 
Committee in detail and comes to the conclusion 
that, 

The amendments and the suggestion, if givens effect 
to, will mean that the University will in future have 
practically no voice in either framing the syllabus and 
curriculum or prescribing the test for those who wish 
to avail themselves of University education. Not only 
the School Final Examination but also the Entrance 
Examination to the University, by whatever name it 
may be called, will be the primary concern of those who 
will have nothing to do with jhe Universities and 
University education. It is strange that the absurdity 
of such proposals did not strike the Select Committee 
when they made the amendments and the suggestion 
regarding the Matriculation Examination. If these pro- 
posals are carried into practice, they will deal a death- 
blow not only to secondary education but to higher 
educatgon as well. 


As*the British Governmgnt geem to be be- 
hind the back of the Muslim League ministry in 


: [ 
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Bengal, all non-Muslims in' Bengal will have to 
decide what they must and will do to safeguard 
the educational and cultural interests of their 
children and children’s children. 
lt is not merely secondary education that 
the Bill will affect. Those who have studied the 
question know, and it is shown in the Bengal 
Education Council’s statement, that primary 
education also and collegiate and university 
education, too, will suffer if the Bill becomes 
faw. It is greatly to be regretted that Bengali 
Mussalmans have been misled into belicving 
that the Bill will promote their education. It 
will do nothing of the kind. If the Bill becomes 
law they ds well as non-Muslim Bengalis will 


be worse educated than now, and educational® 


facilities for them as well as for non-Muslim 
Bengalis will become more limited than now. 


Eastern India ‘ Rashtrabhasha’ Conference 
A conference called “ Purba Bharat Rashtwa- 


bhasha Sammelan” was held last month, in, 


Caleutta with Dr. Rajendra Prasad as President 
and Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji as Chairman 
of its reception committee. : 

It would have been good if from the very 
beginning the question of what ought to be the 
‘State language’ of India had been considered 
and discussed solely or mainly from the linguis- 
tic point of view. But it has not been so, It has 
been mixed up with political considerations, and 
so the political orthodoxy of a Congressman is 
qu®stioned if he expresses any doubt about the 
suitability of Hindi, Urdu, or Hindustani -éor 
being made the Rashtrabhasha (‘State langu- 
age’) of India. Many people seem to think that 
Rashtrabhasha (‘State language’) and Limgua 
Franca are synonymotis terms, though they are 
not.e French is, or was, the Lingua Franca of 
Europe, but it is the State language only of 
France there. 

' No authorized and full report of the pro- 
ceedings of this Eastern India State Language 
Conference has yet been published. So one has to 
depend upon newspapers for repgrts of what the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, the Pre- 
sident and other speakers said. It appears, that 
all the speakers spoke of Hindi as the Rashtra- 
bhasha. We are under the impressior that the 
Congress considers Hindustani as the Rashtra- 
bhasha and that this language is fn course of 
manuiacture and evolution, and is to be the result 
of amalgamation of Hindi and Urdu and the 
importation mto it of a fixed proportion of 
Arabo-Persianeand Sanskritic words. It would 
be convenient if at ‘ Rashirabhasha ’ Conferences 
speakers plainly said what they considefed the 
State Language. 


. Rasht-abhasha. 
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Tt is reported that according Fs Dr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad the number of speakers of Hindi 
(that was the word he used, according to news- 
paper reports) is 150 millions. We have seen 
other estimates of the number in print before ;— 
some saying it is 120 millions, others 220 millions, 
and still others 250 millions. What is the correct 
figure according to the highest politico-lmguistic 
authority ? It would be convenient for discus- 
-sion if the advocates of any particular figtre 
stated in whieh . provinces and other areas the 
speakers of the Rashtrabhasha dwelt and what 
dialects according to them were included in the 
We may be allowed to magxe 
our meaning clear. It is usual to think that in 
* Bihar proper the language spoken is the Rashtra- 
bhasia (Hindi, Urdu or Hindustani). But in 
the ecurse of a biographical sketch of the late 
. Dr. Grierson, Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha has 
said that the Bihari language (not Hindi or 
Undu), spoken in Bihar, has three dialects, 
.Maitili, Bhojpuri and Magahi,. and that, 
besides Bihar, the Behari language is spoken 
in tne eight districts of the Gorakhpur and 
Benarss , divisions of the United? Provinces. 
Sintlatly, it jis held by the advocates of 
Hindi Urdu or Hindustani as the Rashtra- 
bhasha that the people of Rajputana, the 
Panja>,...... are Hindi-speaking, Urdu-speak- 
ing. or Hindustani-speaking. It is well known 
that the Patna, Benares and Calcutta univer- 
sities have recognized Maithili as a main 
languege separate and diffewent from Hind? or 
Usdu, and according to Maithils the number of 
Marthili-speaking people*is tWo crores in round 
numbers. If all languages like Maithili, Raj- 
sthani anti Panjabi which resemble Hindi be 
considered as Hindi, the question arises whether 
on the same principle and analogy Oriya and 
Assairese, etc., cannot be regarded as Bengali. 
If this principle were conceded thee number of 
Bengali-speakers would egreatly increase. We 
do no-~ ourselves assert that Oriya or Assamese 
or Manipuri isBengali. We are only postulating 
a protable question. 

Ii the question of the Rashtrabhasha had 
been discussed scientifically and, therefore, lin- 
suistically, other facts would or should have 
been taken into consideration besides the num- 
ber—ieal or conjectural—of the speakers of a 
languege. For example, the simplicity or other- 
wise of its grammar, the script or scripts in 
which it is or may have to be written,. the 
‘singleness’ or duality of its literature, the 
naturalness of its growth or thee artificiality of 
its menufacture, etc. Let us make our meaning 
clear.® We shall mention some points with refer- 
ence to Bengali—of course, without. fondly 


cher ishing the least hope that either the Indian 
National Congress or the Government will take 
them into consideration. 

So far as our knowledge goes—we are not 
and do not claim to be linguists—the grammar 
of Bengali is simpler than that of Huindi- 
o u or Hindustani. Bengali is written in only 

kind of script and that script. is substan- 
tially that of Assamese, Maithili and Manipuri. * 
Hindi and Urdu have different scripts and 
Hindustani will have to be written in both 
scripts according to the Congress prescription, 


eand also in Roman script according to those who 


are of the same way of thinking with Dr, Suniti- 
kumar Chatterji, involving double or triple 
labour on the part of learners-—and perhaps 
sometimes on that of users, too. The best Mussal- 
man writers of Bengali, the best Christian writers 
of Bengali and the best Hindu writers of Besmpali 
have combined to create one single standard 
Bengali literature. On the other hand, the best 
Mussalman writers of Urdu and the best Hindu 
writers of Hindi have created two different 
literatures and the manufacturers of Hindustani 
ave engaged in creating a third literature. The 
Bengali language and literature have evolved 
and grown naturally. The Hindustani langu- 
“age and literature are being manufactured 
artificially. 

We do not mention here the comparative 
richness or excellence of different provincial 
Indian literatures; for what is less rich today 
may grow as rich as or even richer than some 


,cther literatures. But we may be allowed to 


inform those who, perhaps grudgingly, admit 
that Bengali has a,rich modern literature, assert 
at the same time that it has no ancient literature 
or at any rate not one of nfuch richness or excel- 
lence. That is not at all true. It has an 

excellent and copious ancient literature. | 


Resolutions of Eastern India Rashtrabhasha 


Conference 


Though we do not agree that Hindustani is 
or should be the Rashtrabhasha of India, we are 
entirely in favour of all Bengalis learning Hindi, 
and, of as many of them as can, learning Urdu 
also. Therefore, we are for promoting the 
knowledge of the&e languages among Bengalis. 

We wish to make some observations on some 
of the other resolutions of the Eastern India 
State Language Conference, 

The Conference adopted several resolutions one of 
which, seeking to remove misapprehension prevailing 
in non-Hindi provigces, announced that the aim of 


propagation of the national Janguage was not to replace 
the provincia] languages or to harm them in any way 


-is unfortynate. 3 
heard in those areas for a long*time that syste- 
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but to help in ‘the cultivation of inter-provincial unity 
and strengthening of the one-nation idea. 

Pandit Shreeram Sharma moving the resolution said 
that one of the objectives of the national language was 
to bring about closer relationship among the provinces 
and facilitate interchange of feelings. It was neither 
possible nor desirable that the Rastrabhasha should oist 
a provincial language. Languages like Bengali gnd 
Marathi were national assets and to effect their destyuc- 
tion would be nothing but suicidal. 

Acharyya J. B. Kripalani held that it was feolish 
to harbour the suspicion that the national language 
might supplant a provincial language. If a language 
like Bengali had succeeded in surviving 
of the English language it could easily 
attack that might come from Hindi. 

Supporting the resolution Shreemati Shanti Deve 
maintained that the national language should be deve- 
loped side by side with the development of the provin- 
cial languages. 

The following other resolutions were passed at the 


survive any 


Conference. : 

is Conference has pleasure in noting that the 
Educational Institutions in Eastern India, 2.€., Assam, 
Bengal and Orissa, t@ make arrangement for teaching 
the ‘national’ language in their institutions and to assist 
in popularising the Lingua franca. 

This Conference has pleasure in ‘nothing that the 
Bengalees have recognised the usefulness of the national 
language and it proposes that a committee consisting of 
the following persons be formed for preparing necessary 
scheme for carrying on the work of popularising Hindi 
with greater zeal in Bengal : 
terji (President), Prof. Priyaranjan Sen, Kaka Saheb 
Kalelkar, Sj. Basantalal Murarka, Pandit Ambica Pro- 
sad Bajpai, anl Sj}. Bhramarlal Sindhi 4Convener). 

This Conference recognising the necessity of propa- 
gating Hindi in the Santhal and Chota Nagpur divisions 
of Bihar decides that the work of propagation of Rashtra- 
bhasha be commenced there and to expand it where the 
work has already begun and that Purba Bharat Rashtra- 
bhasha Prachar Sabha would shoulder the responsibility. 


We should have thought that in apprecia- ° 


tion of the recognjtion which has been 
voluntarily and willingly given to Hindi and 


Urdu in Bengal the Conference would pass a. 
‘relations, would not bring any solace to the 


U. P. to accord to Bengali the same recognition 
in those provinces,—a recognition which the 
Bengali inhabitants of those provinces (andeof 
Bengal, too) demand. Without such a resolu- 
tion the mere assertion that the propagation of 
Hindi in Bengal, ete., ‘has for its object the 
promotion of better interprovincial feelings and 
relations, would not bring any solace to the 
‘hearis of Bengalis. 

It is not correct to assume fhat all or most 
Bengalis have recognized the usefulness of Hindi 
as the ‘national’ language. Its usefulness is 
recognized on other grounds. 

The resolution relating to the propagation 
of Hindigin Chota Nagpur and Santhal Parganas 
Bitter complaints have been 


matic efforts have been and are being made there 


the onslaught . 
Satyagrahi is forwarded to Mahatma Gandhi 


Dr. Suniti Kumar Chat- ° 


¥ { 
i 
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to make out that people who have been Bengali- 
speaking from time immemorial are Hindi- 
speaking. There is an A.-I. CC. resolution, not 
given effect to in Bihar, that parts of these areas 
which are Bengali-speaking should be re-included 
in Bengal. We stop at that, ~ ° 


Satyagrahis To Be Bi-linguists 
* Among the A.-I. C. C. instructions for 
Satyagrahis are the following : 


From the date on which the name of a prespective 


Md * > e . a or sanc- 
tion he is to suspend his private activities and devote 


himself wholly to working out one or more items of the ® 


following thirteen-fold items of the constructive 
gramme : 

(A) Hindu-Muslim or communal unity, 
(B) Removal of untouchability. 

(C) Prohibition. ao ° 
(D) Khadi. ‘ 

(EZ) Other village industries. 

(F) Village sanitation. 

(G) New or basic education. 

\H) Adult education. 

(I) Uplift of women. 

(J) Edueation in hygiene and health. 

(KX) The propagation of Rashtrabhasha. 

(L) Cultivating love of one’s own language. 
(M) Working for economic equality. 


pro- 


All these items are important and we sup- _ 
port their working out. 

With regard to the propagation of the 
Rashtrabhasha and cultivating love of one’s 
own language, we ‘hate to ask Mahatma Gand] 
two questions : 

(1) Will it be incumbent on those whose 
mother-tongue is the Rashtrabhasha to learn 
somé other Indian language? As he is for 
economic equality, it is to be presaamed that he 
is for &nguistic equality also. 

(2) How can Bengali children and their 
parents in Bthar, WU. P. ete., cultivate love of 
their own language if that language is not given 
proper educational recognition there ? 


Miss;Mayo-like British Propagarmle 
In America 


The British people are giving indubitable 
proofs of their sterling qualities of hheroigm and - 
sportsmanship in the course of the war. They 
have been fighting quite fearlessly and*heroical- 
ly on land ‘and sea and im the air and, if 
defeated, now and then, they are taking their 
defeats in quite a sportsmanlike spirit. It is to 
be regretted thatesuch a people should be be- 
having in a different manner with regard to 
India in their propaganda against it in Ameica. 

With reference to the pamphlet issued by 
the British Ministry of Information, enzitled 
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“British Empire Publicity Campaign—Talking 
Poirts on India,” The Bombay Chronicle writes: 


it will give them an idea of British propaganda 
about India, its regard for* truth and fairness and its 
sense of chivalry towards a dependency not permitted 
by law and censorship to give a fitting reply to it. The 
*pamoalilets bristles with untruths and half-truths with 
glarmg instances of the art of suppressio veri, suggestio: 
fal’ all calculated to vilify India in the now familiar 
Mayo fashion. It sometimes descends to vulgar tibel 
as when it says: “Nepotism is a vice to us, a virthe 
to them” (Orientals). It is not clear why such un~ 
worthy prapaganda is undertaken at the present time. 


It is certainly not calculated to stimulate war effort ine 


India. It is evidently meant for America where® the 
peuple naturally contrast Britain’s professions about 
frecicm and democracy with her practice in India and 
compare inconveniently British denunciation of Fascism 
and British imperialism in India. Though India tn 
Bordage by J. T. Sunderland, an American author, 1s 
prosceibed in India as it is a most’effective exposure of 
Brisish imperialism, it is said to be extremely popular in 
America and is now supplemented*by American editions 
of Pandit Jawaharlal’s Autobiography. If the Talking 
Points on‘ India are meant to be a reply to these books 
they are doomed to fail miserably. 


“ Nepotism is a Vice to Us, a Virtue 
io Them” 

One of the precious points in the “ Talking, 
Poirts on India” supplied to anti-Indian pro- 
- pazandisis in America is, ‘ Nepotism is a vice 
to us, a virtue to them, 7.e., to Indians. It is 
not denied that nepotism exists and existed in 
India. But the word is not Indian in origig and 
¢he vice is not a monopoly of Indians. No 

sent Indian considers it a virtue. ‘ 

As luck would have it, Professor Dr. H. C. 


Mookerjee in his second article on “Some. 


Allegations Against. Indian Officials,” published 
in our last May number had something, to say 
an the subject. We extract some sentences from 
it below. 


se @ 

We have it on recor@ that between 1790 and 1838 
alsozether seventy-seven Directors of the East India 
Company were elected of whom fifty-six were Bengal 
civijans who held between them 170 posts. Among 
these wereeowe Peer, nineteen. sons of Peers, twelve 
Baronets and one Mr. Treves—& protege of the’ Prince 
iisgent. Some of these drew their salaries while stay- 
mg permanently in England while others, Jet us say 
relatively more conscientious, paid flying visits to our 
country. We do not know whether the long voyage 
round the Cape was taken for reasons of health, Bengal 
being utilfsed as a place for passing the interval pleas- 
antly between the two voyages in new and therefore 
inveresting surroundings. In a formal communication 
adcressed to the Board of Directors the complaint was 
made that the service was filled with men who “had 
no recommendation but their ljgh birth and great 
interest.” The author of the abovementioned book 
si@uld Enow that people holding such a high rank as 
Wiliam Markham, the Archbishop of York, used their 
influence to provide for their unqualified young depen- 
dents, that Hastings, strong man as he was, found it 
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impossible to abolish certain unnecessary posts only 
because they were held by relatives and dependents of 
the Directors and that Lord Cornwallis was pressed very 
hard by the Prince Regent to supersede an Indian officer 
“of grdat talent and universally respected” in favour 
of his protege though at that time Treves had been in 
ria only two years while the Indian had grown grey 
inthe service of the Company. The last instance to 
whjch I shall refer is that of one Dundas, a Scotchman, 
who was President of the Board of Control for quite a 
number of years. During his time, nominations to ser- 
vice became, to a certain extent, the price of political- 
support and young Scots “ were able to obtain his pat- 
ronage through the intervention of their members of 
Parliament.” 


These examples of nepotism and jobbery be- 
long to the last century. So Dr. H. C. 
Mookerjee comes to more recent times and 
writes : , 

And is nepotism quite unknown among them ? 
Have not posts been either created or filled moxesthan 
once by ill-qualified Emglishmen just to give them a 
chance of earning their living? That nepotism and 
jobbery are not quite unknown &mong the British may 
be proved by what Sir Valentine Chirol, who was not 
very well-disposed towards India’s political ambitions, 
has said on page 301 of his book Indian Unrest. His 
words are as follows: 

“Men are too often sent out as lawyers or as doctors, 
or even, as I have already pointed out, to join the 
Education Department, with inadequate qualifications, 
and they are allowed to enter upon their work without 
any knowledge of the language and customs of the 
people. Such egees-are generally the result of careless- 
ness or ignorance at home; but some of them, I fear, 
ean only be described as jobs—and there is no room in 
India for jobs.” 


Withereference to the recent appointment of 
the new Reforms Commissioner, The Pioneer, 
which cannot be accused of being hostile to the 
appointment of British “ experts,” has observed: 

“Is it not possible, Ingthe interests of war-time 


economy in India, to postpone the appointment of 
distinguished sons of distinguished Indian Civil Ser. 


* vants, especially when there is no work of particular 


importance to gain their attention ?” 


The Pioneer’s question gains relevancy from 
the fact that one of the principal. qualifications 
of Mr. Hodson mentioned by the British press 
is that “ Mr. Hodson, though not a Civil Ser-. 
vant, is the son of a distinguished Civil Servant.” 

. a this appointment illustrate a British 
virtue ? 


Untruths and*Half-truths in “ Talking 
Points on India” 


We have neither the space nor the time at 


> 


our disposal to expose all the falsehoods and the . 


more dangerous /half-truths contained in 
“Talking Points on India.” MoreoVer, what 
we could have writtef would not rea¢h America 


—during war time at any rate. So we shall rest 


a 


es 


. Rule of the East India Company. 


content with a few comments on a few points 
only, 


“ [illiteracy : Why are 90 Per Cent Still . 
lliterate ?” 


Various causes have been alleged for the pre- 
vailing illiteracy. But it has not been honestly 
Mimitted that, far from making any . earnest 
attempt to make the people literate, the Angto- 
Indian bureaucracy have persistently opposed 
the introduction of measures for imparting uni- 
versal education, by various means direct and 
indirect. . 

_ All the present causes alleged ex‘sted before 
the establishment of British rule in’ India and 
during the earlier years of the rule of the East 
India Company. -But in spite of the existence 
of theme causes, we find the following positive 
testimony to the greater prevalence of elemen- 
tary education in these days : 

“ Max-Muller, on the strength of official documents 
and a,;missionary report concerning education in Bengal 
‘prior to the British occupation, asserts that there were 
then 80,000 native schools in Bengal, or one for every 
400 of the population. Ludlow, in his history of British 
India, says that ‘in every Hindu village which has re- 
tained its old form I am assured that the children 
generally are able to read, write, and cipher, but where 
we have swept away the village system, as in Bengal, 
there the village school has also disappeared ’.”—Ketr 
Hardie, India, page 5. : e 

For other evidence of the former greater 
prevalence of literacy in India,-see Major B. D. 
‘Basu’s History of Education in India under the 
Why has 
‘elementary education become less widespread 
than. before ?° P 

Even Mr. Edward. Thompson, author of 
many books of poetry, drama, fiction, essays and 
belles-Lettres, and history, grudgingly admits, 

‘* Nevertheless, there was more literacy, if of a 
low kind, than until within the last ten years.”—The 
Reconstruction of India, (1980), page 255. 

Taking Mir. Edward Thompson’s words, 
‘than until within the last ten years’, to be 
accurate, they would mean that literacy began 
to.spread a little more rapidly since when Indian 
Ministers were first placed in charge of education. 
That brings out prominently the indifference of 
the British officers to the spread of education. | 

One of the alleged causes of “India’s 90 per 
cent. illiteracy is, 

“The language difficulty : there are about 20 major 
languages and 100 or 150 minor languages, many with 
no script at all and very inadequate as an educational 
medium.” 

Let us,examine this excuse. + 

The minor languages which" havt no script 
at all of their own are those which are spoken 
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by the aboriginal tribes, following more cr less 
animistic cults. According to the census of. 1931, 
the followers of these uribal religions numbered 
8,280,347 in the whole of, India. out of a total 
Indian population of 352,837,778. Can the ex- 


* istence of the comparatively few scriptiess people 


account for the 90 per cent. illiteracy of the vast 
mass of the Indian people ? 

. Approaching the point from another direc- 
tion, we find that the Indian languages which 
have scripts and literatures of their own are 
spoken by 329,130,000 persons. .Why could not 
the British Government make earnest efforts to 


emake these thirty-three crores of people with 


scripts and literatures of their own literate ? 

In Soviet Russia more languages are spoken, 
than in India and the seriptless languages and 
peoples .there are not less in number «han in 
India. ‘Yet within the few years after the 
Revolution there has been far greater spread ofe 
literacy and education in Soviet Russia than, 
during the nearly two ceniuries of Brit’sh rule 
in India. 


Backwardness of Agriculture in India’ 


It is stated in “ Talking Points on India” 
tRat “the backwardness of ‘Indian agriculture is 
due to many reasons.” We have no space to 
examine these ‘reasons’ now. We merely quote 
here a few sentences from Mr. Edward Thomp- 
son’s The Reconstruction of India : 

« © | we’have doneless in some material matters 
—agriculture, for example, than the United States would e 
probably have done.” Pp. 2528. 

“We have had Commission after Commission, on 
every possible subject, the Indianization of the army, 


the pay and prospects of the services, the working of 
the Constitution,.plans for th® future Constitution, the 
Princes, Agriculture, Education... It‘has all been 
largely foolery. Nothing has happened, the Commuis- 


*sions have got us nowhere.” P. 261. 
* 


Explaining Away India’s Poverty 


One of the things said in “ Talking Poinls 
on India” to show that British rule is not in 
the. Teast. responsible for India’s “péverty, is 
“India was always a land of great poverty 
among the magses; the old iflea of its weach tame 
from the splendour of the courts and the habit 
of hoarding gold and jewellery.” 

Assuming. without admitting the cogrectness 
of this allegation, one may ask, why ‘has not the 
British Government been able to remove or at 
least redtice poveriy of the masses during well- 
nigh two centuries of its rule? The reasons 
stated therefor cannot stand examination. 

If the masses have been always very pasr, 
who contributed the hoarded wealth ? . 

That the British propagandists’ allegation 
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3 not correct is proved by the very fact that 
nation efter nation from Europe came to India 
to <rade with and in it and, if possible, to con- 
quer it, and that so long as they have had any 
foochold here they. have all became more or less 
weelthy. Did a Sahara-like India attract them? 
Did they become wealthy by simply looting the 
hoarded gold and jewellery ? Or, did they not 
cell theiz goods to the common people with* great 
prout? . If there was always great poverty 
amoung the masses, how could they make the 
foreign <raders wealthy by buying their goods? 
Perhaps they all came to ‘India toe give 
alms tc the masses of the people of India, 
roused to pity by their great poverty, and in 


.excnange for their large and constant charities 


they carried back to their country shiploads of 
indian desert sands which by their mysterious 
alchemy was transmuted to gold. 

There were a thousand harbours in India 


.wit sh.p-building yards of their own in days 


past. ‘These employed hundreds of thousands 
af men. What were harbours and ships for ex- 
cept _tc carry) on commerce * How could 
commerse be carried on if there were not both 
agricultural produce as well as manufactured 
goods? India had a large flourishing agricuf- 
tural and manufacturing population. Many 
British authorities can be quoted in support-of 
this statement. One or two will suffice. 


_ “Ere the pyramids looked down upon the valley of 
the Nile. when Greece and Italy, those crffdles of 


.{fcropear civilization, nursed only the tenants of the 


wilcerness, India was the seat of wealth and grandexr. 
A busy population had covered the land with the marks 
af industry; rich crops of the most coveted productions 
of ratute annually rewarded the toil of the husbéndmah 
Ekilled artisans converted the rude products of the soil 
mtc fabr:es 8f unrivalled delicacy and béauty. Archi- 
tects anc sculptors joined in constructing works, the 
enhidity of which has not, in some instances, been overe 
conce by the evolution of thougands of years.... The 
arerent state of India must have been one of extra- 
ardmary magnificence.”-—Thornton’s Description of 
Ancent Inda, quoted in The Modern Review for 
dannary, 1921, p. 162. 


Dr. “R8bertson writesein ‘his A Historical 
Disquisttions Concerning India (London, 1817), 
paz’ 180: . : 

“Jo 20 part of. the earth do the natives depend so 
Irttle upcn foreign countries either for the necessaries 
or for the luxuries of life. The blessings of a favourable 
climate énd a fertile soil, augmented by their own in- 
genuity, afford them whatever they desire. In conse- 
quence o: this, trade with them has always been carried 
ar in one uniform manner, and the precious Metals have 
been given in exchange, for their peculiar productions, 
whather of nature or art.” * 


- Again: 
“In all ages, the trade with India has been the 
same; gold and silver have uniformly been carried 


thither ir order to purchase the same commodities with 
s . 
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which it now supplies all nations; and from the age of 
Pliny to the present times, it has been always considered 
and execrated as a gulf which swallows up the wealth — 
of every other country, that flows incessantly towards if, 
and from which it never returns.” Ibid, page 208. 
, When the time came for the renewal of ihe 
East India Company’s charter in 1813, the 
Inercantile Glasses of England desired that they 
should be allowed to export. their goods free} 
tot India and sell them here freely. Witnesses 
were examined by the Select Committees of both 
Houseg of Parliament to establish the imaginary 
need and desire of the people of India for British 
goods, as also how such free trade would ‘civilize’ 
and benefit India! But the evidence given by 
the witnesses was not of the kind desired by the 
British manufacturers and traders. One of the 
witnesses who appeared before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was Sir 
Thomas Munro. In the course of his evidence 
he said in part: ® 

“The people of India are as much a nation of shop- 
keepers as we are ourselves; they never lose sight of the 
shop, they carry it into all their concerns, religious and 
civil; all their holy places and resorts for pilgrims are 


so many fairs for sale of goods of every kind; religion 
and trade’ are in India sister arts, the one is seldom 


‘ found in any large assembly without the society of the 


other."—Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries, by Major 
B. D. Basu, 1.MS., pages 26-27. 

It is to,be noted that the goods which the 
Indian shopkeepers sold in those days were | 
goods made in India by Indians for Indians. 
A country where the manufacture and sale of 
goods were carried on briskly in all parts could 
not possibly have been a poor country. ‘Of 
course, aS in ather civilized countries of Asia 
and Europe in those days, so in India the dis- 
tribution of wealth anfong all classes was not 
of the ideal kind desired by socialists. But that 
does not mean that there was great povercy 
among the masses in India in those days any 
more than there was such poverty in any other 
wealthy country. 


No Government Help Given to Scindia 
Shipbuilding Yard 
Bombay, June 285. 


“No facilities either for steel required for 
the hulls of ships nor for the engines for ships 
have been secured for the proposed ship-building 
yard by the Government of India from the 
United Kingdom,” observed Mr. Walchand 
Hirachand, Chairman of the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company, replying to the editorial 
comments of ‘the “ Times of India,” which said - 
that “the Government of India seeured from 
the United’ Kingdom various facilities, including 
steel for the ships’ hulls and the necessary ships’ 


~ 
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engines which cannot be constructed in this 
country.” ig 8 


President Roosevelt Removes Colour 
Bar Against Negroes ‘ 


Wasuinoton, June 15. 

__ Declaring that he had received complaints of nation, 

wide discrimination against the Negroes, President 

Roosevelt today called on the office of Production 

Management to deal effectively with the situations of 
grave national importance.” 

In a memorandum addressed to the co-directors of 
the office, Mr. William Knudsen and Mr. Hillman, the 
President says that no nation combating the increasing 
threat of Totalitarianism can afford arbitrarily to exclude 
ee ements of the population from the defence in- 

ustries. 


Industry, he declares, must open the doors of em- 
ployment to all loyal and qualified workers, regardless 
of race, national origin, religion or colour. 

“ Lshall expect the office of Production Manage- 
ment to take immediate steps to facilitate full utilisation 
of our productive manpower,” he adds.—Reuter. 

We appreciate fhis action of the U. S. 
President. 

__ When will he admit citizens of India to the 
citizenship of- his great republic ? 


Khaksar Movement Declared Unlawful 


SimMLA, June 5. 

A Government of India communique states that 
steps have been taken to declare the Khaksars to be an 
unlawful association wherever necessary, @nd Provincial 
_ Governments will take all the action that they consider 
necessary to dispel the menace which the action of these 
misguided people has brought into existence. 

In consesuence, all Provincial Govérnments 
have declared the Khaksar movement unlawful. 

If this step had been taken betimes earlier, 
many diswurbances and considerable jnjury to 
public interests, and great communal bitterness 
could have been prevented. 


Cattle in Famine-stricken Birbhum 


One of the most distressing features in the 
famine in the Birbhum district is the suffering 
caused to the cattle for want of fodder and 
water. It is therefore a matter of gratification 
that the Famine Relief Committee, organised by 
the workers of the Visva-Bharati, devoted 
special attention to this matter. With the co- 
operation of the Marwari Relief Society of 
‘Caleutta, a Cattle camp was started at 
Ballabhpur on the bank of thé Kopai river 
where 70 heads of cattle have been kept for about 
4 months. These include some cattle which were 
purchased from very poor villagers who were 
unable to maintain them. In addition to this 
there are {wo cattle-feeding centres, at Ballabh- 
pur and Laldaha, where cattle from the neigh- 
bouring vilfages are brought evetyday by their 
owners for feeding. This arrangement was 
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rendertd possible with the help of a contribution 
of Rs. 1250/- paid to the Visva-Bharati by Shri 
Gogras Gojivdan Mandal of Bombay. 


“ Negroes Win a Battle” 


In a previous note we have expressed our 
appreciation of the removal of the colour bar 
against Negroes in the industrial field by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. In another direction, too, tLe 
Negro cause has made headway, as will appe.r 
from the following paragraphs taken from 
Jewish Frontier for May, 1941: : 


The unanimous decision of the Supreme Court vp- 


eholding the right of Negroes to accommodations ad 


services equal to those of white passengers on trains 
passing through the southern States strikes a ndéte of 
cheer during these days of gloom. Because of tae’ 
authority of the Supreme Court this decision gains 
significance extending far beyond the actual case ugder 
consideration. It paves the way for further test caszs 
and opens vistas of still greater extension of Negroe 
rig.ts and a stronger affirmation of the principle em- 
bodied in the fourteenth amendment. ‘ 

The ruling of thé Supreme Court does not put om 
end to discrimination and segregation. These a-e 
apparently still left to the jurisdiction of the individual 
Southern States. But it does establish the princfple of 
equal treatment for Negroes on southern trains. Thus 
if a Negro pays for Pullman accommodations, he may 
sill be limited to the use of a special Pullman cr 
assigned for Negroes. But he can no longer be denicd 
access to this or similar services, as had been the cace 
in the past. 


This excellent American Jewish organ points 
out chat : 

There are still other steps of even greater importance. 
ta be taken. A Federal anti-lynch law has been lorz 
overdue. Other legislation to curb States’ infringemert 
on the spirit and letter of the Bill of Rights should Le 
passed® But the present decision of the Suprem® Court 
is symptomatic of a trend to*be welcomed, nor is the 
unanimity of*the decision to be overlookéd. 


. For that reason, in spite of the fact tha: 
in America Negroes, Jews, Asiatics (including 
‘Hindus’) and others have grievances, the 
United States myst not be considered at all 
similar to Germany or Italy. °- 

There are numerous Negroes who, in the prgsent emer- 
gency, declared that thefe is not much choice between 
a fascist regime and the treatment accorded to the Negro 
in many parts of the United States. This attitude te 
abetted and encduraged by the brethren on the left who 
exploit Negro hurt and dissatisfaction for the ow. 
political game. It is true, Negroes, Jews, Asiatics anu 
others are still being discriminated against in the Unitec. 
States in industry and in social life. But there als: 
exist strong progressive forces and it is possible to figh. 
for one’s rights and also to win. Would such a thing 
be possible under a Fascist regime, or under an adminis- 
tration that would seek to appease and placate Fascism 
Try and visualize a Nazi Supreme Court rendering sucL. 
9 decision and the. answer becomes obvious. Despite 
its faults and shortcomings a democratic order such®a3 
that of the United States is separated from a Fasciss 
regime by an unbridgeable gulf. 
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S. K. Ratcliffe on Jawaharlal N ehriz 


~ Many old newspaper readers in our country 
will remember the name of Mr. 8S. K. Ratcliffe, 
a former editor of Tie Statesman, whose politi- 
cal opinions were somewhat more acceptable to 
TIncians than those of the generality of British 
editors in India. He has contributed an article 
on Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to the May number 
02 The Catholic World of New York, jtst to 
hand. He deplores the imprisonment of th: 
Fandit: | 
Wehru in jail is an unqualified tragedy. Many 
, among us who know something of India, and the®*condi- 
tous of a period of painful transition, are convinced 
tast this man and his influence might, with the aid o 
en imaginative decision in’ high quarters, have been 
-inday a valuable ally for a great government involved 
in a life-and-death struggle. For character and ability 
Le would be eminent in any country. 


. We quoted similar views in a previous issue 
e- : 
from The Inqurer, a notable London weekly. 

Regarding Nehru’s personality Mr. Rateliffe 
cbserves : : 

Nehru, of course, is a product of two cultures. He 
has wide intellectual and aesthetic inferests, and he dis- 
dlays throughout a spirit wonderfully free from bitter- 
ness. He has a large circle of English friends; he has 
ilwsys taken pleasure in his contacts with Englishmen 
‘other than officials in India). 

_ He reveals the mind and ways of a high-caste 
Hmndu born into an Anglicized family, and so to no 
amall extent cut off from its. own tradition. Toward the 
2nd of the book he confesses that he looks upon himself 
35 essentially an Occidental. In his own land he has 
aften known the exile’s feelirez; sometimes he his doubts 

®- xhether be could be said to represent anybody. And 
yet one would say that the spiritual experience she 
-esords in these sentences must be common to all sensi- 
itve Hindus who have spent their formative years jn 
England or America. : 


__ Referrmg to Nehruw’s Autobiography, pub- 
lished in America with the title Towatds Frec- 
dom, ihe writer says : . 


_ Readers of this book will turn with particular 
interest to the section dealing with India and the world 
cusis, and the line of action taken by his party which 
led to the ‘present imprisonment of the author. The 
record, ake much else in the volume, is tragic. Nehru 
could not be expected ta tak@ the British viet’ of this 
tremendous conflict; but, in common with the whole 
-edueated public of ,India, he is completely conscious of 
the fate that would befall his country*if Nazi Germany 
wereeto be victorious. Perhaps the simplest way of 
putting the central point here is to say that Nehru, 
like Gapdhi, would not have engaged in any activity 
that could injure the British war effort if any basis of 
eo-cperation had been found, unfortunately it was not. 
The first item of the Indian case is that the unhappy 
occurrences of 1940, including the arrest of many pro- 
minent members of the Congress party, could have been 
avoided without difficulty, had it°not been for the initial 
mustake of the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in declaring 
hdia a belligerent without consulting the Indian Legis- 
latures. This step was not easy to recall; but one can- 
not help asking whether, in the hard circumstances of 
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1940, recovery would not have been made much less 
difficult, for both sides, if the resignation of the Con- 
gress Ministers in the autonomous provinces had been 
avoided.. The abandonment of responsibility in such 
circumstances makes conciliation and co-operation almost 
impéssible. Gandhi’s intervention, too, increased the 
difficulty, for he advised or sanctioned the resumption 
*of civil disobedience by individuals, which seems like a 
gontradiction in terms. (Italics our. Enprror, M. R.). 


* Other opinions of Mr. Ratcliffe on the 
Pandit are given in the notes which follow. 


Nehru, and Imperialism 
“Nehru is an implacable enemy of imperialism in 


all its forms, and he can find in the British Indian sys-— 


tem almost no redeeming feature. We can hardly be 
surprised at. this attitude, for his own public life has 
been all conflict with British authority. He has endur- 
ed many terms of imprisonment—and experience over 
twenty years involving mental suffering of which he 
writes in a moving passage that few readers agg likely 
to forget.” x 

“ By intellectual make-up and training he is a politi- 
cal thinker. After going thr@ugh his record, one can- 
not avoid asking whether his choice of method and 
weapons was not a departure from the line of action 
for which he was fitted. He deliberately took the road 
that led to prison; and yet, one would urge, the posses- 
sion of knowledge and gifts such as his pointed in an 
opposite direction. His career stands for a loss of public 
value that one cannot estimate and must deplore; and 
I am far from suggesting that the blame rests wholly 
or chiefly with himself.” 


Cie aia Nolin 


2 


.... how came it that Nehru, a modern man, 
a born politician, with a full mental training of the West, 
was impelled to complete subjection to a senior with 
whom, in almost every essential, he disagreed ? Again 
and again he pays tribute to Gandhi’s unique qualities. 
He recognizes in*him a man of destiny; he alone could 
have fulfilled the amazing mission of awaking the multi- 
tudes of India. But Nefiru had no sympathy with 
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Gandhi’s religious spirit and outlook. He was entirely - 


against the Gandhist view of society and human destiny; 
he loathed the idea of a restored peasant community, 
with life held down upon its barest terms. He accepted, 
of course, the principle of non-violence and the tactics of 
boycott. But he believes in the advance of industry, 
in science, in the full application of modern knowledge 
and organization to India. Moreover, he dissents al- 
together from Gandhi’s bourgeois theories, as he calls 
them, of landlordism and the role of the wealthy. 
Indeed if there is a more thorough anti-Gandhist in 
India, it would, I am sure, be difficult to find him.” 
(Italics ours. Eprror, M. R.). 


Nehru and ‘Russia 


“For Nehru is a Socialist and Rationalist. He has 
been to Russia and, notwithstanding all that he knows 
of the Stalin sequel to the revolution, he believes that 
Russia exhibits a great advance along the road that the 
peasant peoples of Asia must travel. This it is, as one 
need hardly point out, this more than mything else, 
which makes Nehru a, minority leader ig the National 
Congress, fhe party of which he has been thrice the 
titular leader, |We cannot wonder, therefore, that at the 
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close of his history Gnd -confession- he looks .out upon the 
bewudering condition of his native land without being 
able to say what he would do now or what he could wish 
the responsible men of his party to aim at. This man 
of high intellectual rank, of fine nature, wide knowledge, 
intense feeling and a will of steel, may be in Jeis middle 
fifties when next called upon to play a leading part in 
the affairs of his country. It is the wish and. hope of 
us all that, when the doors of opportunity are again 
opened to him, India may offer him a field of sfublic 
service from which, to use the words of an enfinent 
Victorian writer of his own school of though}, “the 
anarchy of transition shall have passed away.” 


Guru Saday Dutt a 


By the death of Guru Saday Dutt Bengal 
and India have sustained a loss of which the 
character and measure cannot just now be exactly 
described. He is most widely known as the 
founder of the Bratachari Movement. ‘That 
neevement is associated in the minds of many 
people only with its dances and similar exercises 
for boys and girls and men and women. These are 
part of the movement no doubt. But the move- 
ment as a whole has a wider and a higher object. 
Not that the dances, considered as dances alone, 
do not serve a very useful purpose. Confining 
ourselves to a consideration of the dances meant 
for girls and women, we may say that they are 
community dances and provide the fair sex wiltl? 
a means of wholesome and heal.h-promoting 
social enjoyment in which all, can participate, 
that they give them opportunities of opcn air 
life, and that they are entirely free from volup- 
tuousness. The dances and exercises for boys 
and men are also communi-.y dances and are of 
a wholesome and health-promoting character. 
The Bratachari vows give gne some idea of the 
object of the movement. Thoseewho wish to 


know more about if may. read the brochure on: 


the subject which ithe present writer wrote as 
an article for the Asia magazine, which published 
it in an abridged form, and which was published 
later in its original form as a booklet by the 
Bratachari Society (6-1, Store Road, Ballygunge, 
Calcutta). 

Freed from the trammels of office, Guru 
Saday Dutt was working for greater usefulness 
for his movement. He was entirely free from 
communal bias and so he was able to win for his 
movement the appreciation and approbation of 
even some prominent commugalists. 

Under his guidance and inspiration, Brata- 
charis have done some remarkable social service 
work in many places. Even before he had 
started the movement, he and his wife, Srimati 
Saro] Nalini Devi, who pre+deceased ‘him many 
years ago, had done valuable work for the good 
of socfety. ° . 

Sj. Dutt was an able and dutiful officer and 
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if hée had not been an Indian, he might -certainly 
have been appointed Governor of some province. 

He had: other - disqualifications, too, for 
which he was never made even a Chief Secretary 
or a Divisional Commessioner. The powers that 
be, from the Secretary of State downwards, were 
displeased with him for his independence, as 
evidenced, for example, by his severe reprimarfd 
of the European police and military officers in 
eOnnection with the Bamangachi shooting case. 
In and outside office, his genuine and practical 
sympathy with ‘his countrymen,, particularly 
the village folk, and his swadeshi dress and 
nianners outside office hours, were perhaps other 
offences in the eyes of the arbiters of India’s 
destiny. 
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Guru Saday Dutt 


Like the folk danges and folk songs which 
he revived, he collected some of the old 
paintings in the form of rolls executed by 
itinerant members of the patua class in Bengal, 
which they went about exhibiting frém village -to 
village. He had a fine collection of old wood 
carvings also, and some old images, too. He 
took great, interest in the old architec.ure of 
Bengal. ° 

We have spoken abcve of his sympathy with 
village folk. It was not the commodiiy called 
by that name which many a superior person 
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patron:zingly professes. The expression .‘ rural 
reconstruction’ is now on the lips. of even the 
high and mighty. But it was Guru Saday Dutt 
who first set the example of serving the masses as 
a high I.C.8. officer, axeeor spade or shovel in 
hand, slearing jungles, re-excavating silted up 
tanks or channels, and emptying dust-bins of 
their refuse. Those who at first stood aghast 
at tne sight or were scoffers behind his back, 
came ere long to respect him and, some, also to, 
follow him. Jn this kind of work, ‘and j in singing 
Bratachari songs of his own composition and 
- performing Bratachari dances, before vast 
; gatherings of high and low, he was ridiculé- 
eproa:. 

His sympathy with village folk ‘had that 
element of respect for them without which no 
sympathy can be genuine. He ‘had as much of 
-Wesiem ‘learning and culture as the generality 
of men of his class—perhaps sore. But that 
served only to inspire ‘him with~respect for our 
ereat :ndigenous culture. His collection of folk 
songs and of the products of village aris and 


crafts was unique. He kept them in h’s museum,’ 


. whicl. 2e.wanted to develop into a Folk Univer- 
sity, which he had named “ Bratachari 
Janas:Esha Parishat.” 

He was a litterateur also both in prose and 
verse. He was elecled president of the last 
sessiou of the Prabasi Banga-sahitya Sammelan, 
held at Jamshedpur, and performed his duties 
with his usual earnestness and ability. 

He displayed originality 4n all that he did. 

* His devoted love for his wife he transfigured 

into devoied service to the womanhood of our 
mother'and through the Saroj Nalini Nari- 
Margai Samiti, with its numerous branches. 
There ‘nave been devoted wives in our country. 
and elsewhere, too. There have been devoted 
husbands. too, though not so many. Among them 
all Curu Saday Dutt will for ever occupy a fore- 
most p.ace. The transfigfiration of ihe conjugal 
love cf Srimati Saro] Nalini anc Guru Saday 
Dutt, will ee ‘into history as perhaps unique. 
Servants of india Society 
7 : Pooona, dune 25. 
The Ssdauis of India Society has issued the follow- 
statement to the Press : 
The thirty sixth session of the Servants of India 
Society came*to a close on June 24 with a concluding 
address to the members by the Pr esident, the Honour- 
able Pandit Hirday Nath Kunaru. 

Pandit Kunzru, whose triennial term of President- 
ship game to an end this year, was re-elected President 
of the Society for another term of 3 eyears. 

Lir, Karzondas J. Chitalia was admitted to the 
oats at of the Society this year. 


V. Phadke tendered resignation of his mem- 
bership. which was accepted. 


ing 
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Recrudescence of * Riots’ 


The year 1940-41 closed with a deficit of over 
Rs. 6,000, though a much larger one was apprehended 
in December last—A. P. J. 

The election of Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru 
to the presidentship of the Servants of India 
Society for another term of three years is com- 
mefdable, 

sThe deficit is to be regretted. The Society 
continues to do work of advantage to the country 
and should receive adequate support from the 
country. 


Cyclone Swept Parts of Bengal 


The districts of Bakharganj and Noakhali 
dévastated by a terrific cyclone and other neigh- 
bouring areas’ suffering from the effects of 
inundation urgently stand in need of adequate 
help. On behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha Dr. 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee has appealed to ‘he 
public for contributions. He has himself toured 
through many of the places which have suffered 
most and has given a moving account of the 
miserable plight of their inhabitants. He has 
also pointed ouv in what respects the relief opera- 
tons of the Government are open to criticism. 
There should be adequate response to his appeal. 


in Dacca 


It is greatly to be deplored that there has 
been a recrudestence of sanguinary rioting in 
Dacca and that already (29th June) more than 
ten persons have been killed and many more 
wounded. he goonda element has become so 
¢urbulent that even the District } Magistrate was 
attacked. 

- Qn the one hand the committee saponted by 
the Bengal Government to enquire into the 
cause of the “riots” whch took place some 
weeks ago, has been taking evidence; on the 
other the city has been witnessing a repitition of 


the same wicked crimes. 


Hindu Mahasabha and Direct Action 


The All-India Committee of the Hindu 
Mahasabha passed a resolution at its last meet- 
ing in Caleutta to the effect that the Mahasabha’s 
Madura resolution be not given effect to in view 
of the important international developments and 
also in view of tke communal situation in the | 
country. After giving in detail the reasons for 
the decision arrived at, the resolution states : 

(1) That the question of launching the campaign 
of direct action on an All-India issue and scale be post- 
poned for the present. 

(2) That such postponement will not in any fhanner 
debar any action that may be required to be taken on 
important local er prévincial issues affecting the civic, 
religious, cultural or political rights of me Hindus, it 


being understood that such action, if proposed to be 
taken by any Provincial Hindu Sabha will require the 
previous approval of the All-India Working Committee 
which will extend to any such movement, if approved, 
the active support and sympathy of Hindus"from all 
parts of India. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonje moved the resolution ih a 
speech giving his reasons for moving it. Mr. 
N. ©. Chatterjee seconded it and in the course 
of his speech asked . 


the committee to keep in view the conditions prevailing 
in’ Bengal. Bengal Hindus had been suffering immense- 
ly under the communal ministry. If the Mtislim Minis- 
try in Bengal attempted further to cripple the economic 
and cultural life of the Hindu Bengal, if the ministry in 
the teeth of opposition continued with the Calcutta 
Second Municipal Amendment Bill and the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill, the Bengal Hindus would 
demand of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha to allow them to launch a campaign 
of wairect action in Bengal. (Cheers). They would also 
demand of the rest of Hindu India to stand by Bengal 
and do their best to protect the life, property and cul- 
ture of the Hindus ~: Bengal (prolonged cheers). 


In support of the resolution Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee delivered a powerful speech, 
from which we have quoted a passage “in the 
first article in this issue. Some speakers were 
for direct action, others moved amendments, and 


some others were for giving up the idea of direct® 


action altogether once for all. 
We think that, on the whole, the decision of 
the Committee has been wise and statesmanlike. 


The Militarization of the Hindus. 


Militarization of any people is neither the. 


highest nor even a high ideal for any people. 
But in the present state ofeIndia and of tha 
Hindu -community, it’ is necessar¢ for many 
reasons. Hence any step that may be taken for 
the militarization of the Hindus has our support. 

Hindus ought to be a thoroughly organizefi 
and disciplined body of citizens. . Militarization 
may to some extent help to achieve greater 
solidarity. But it should be remembered that 
all talk of ‘sangathan’ or solidarity would be 
futile so long as the Hindus remained a cas-e- 
ridden people. 


Other Resolutions of the Hindu Mahasabha 
Commiitee . 

The resolutions of the All-India Committee 
of the Hindu Mahasabha on communal amity, 
census operations in Bengal, application of the 
Defence of India Rules, etc., were quite timely. 


Communal Riots and Economic Boycott 


Mr. J. B. Kripalani, General - Secretary, 
Indian Natapnal Congress, has suggested econo- 
» 


ad 
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mic boycott as a non-violent means of tackling 
communal ‘riots. He does not want social boy- 
cott, or economic boycott so far as foodstuffs or 
other indispensable hhecessaries of life are 
concerned. : 

We have considered the suggestion and think 


‘that it will not work. Perhaps the suggested 


remedy will be worse than the disease. At pre- 
sent communal riots take place mos.ly in urban 
areas. Economic boycott would embitter com- 
munal relations even in the smallest hamlets. 


¢ In Bengal it would serve as an exciting cause - 


for fresh and more widespread riots. 
We remember that at a certain provinciale 
conference held last year the question of econo- 
mie boycott was discussed in the subjécts 
committee. Very few supported it. 
e 


“The Achievements of British Rule” 


In the “ Talking Points on India,” ameng: 
“the achievements of British rule” the first to 
be mentioned is “ Internal and External Peace.” 
The communal riots taking place every now 
and then in different parts of the country are a 
sad commentary on the claim that British rule 
has established internal peace in the country. 

We are not sure whether the kidnapping and 
plundering raids by transfrontier tribesmen arc 
examples of internal or external peace. 


New Regiments of the Indian Army ° 


. SIMLA, June 12. 

The formation is announced of the Bengal Regiment 
when will be a regular infantry fighting anit of the 
Indian Army. . 

Besides the Bengal Regiment, feur more regular 
regiments are being raised on the same basis from 
amongst “non-~martial classes.” These new regiments 
are being formed in Assam, Bihar, Madras, Bombay and 
the Punjab. The firSt battalion of the new Assam Regi- 
ment is reported to have bten formed already from the 
nucleus provided, by the existing Assam Rifles. The 
Bihar: Regiment will be created out* of the 11/19th 
Hyaerabad Regiment of the I. T. aoe 


The formation of these regiments is good sq 
far as it goes. But whaé is wanted is the aboli- 
tion in practice of the distinction between the 
so-called martial and non-martial ‘raées’ and 
open recruitment on the basis of fixed physical 
and other qualifications without ‘réference to 
creed, caste, residence, ‘race,’ and the like. 


Lieutenant Bhagat, V.C. 


Lieuienant Bhagat, the young Indian officer 
who has won the Victoria Cross has done so as 
leader of a body of Sappers engaged in working 
in am area strewn with mine-fields and booby- 
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traps. In military parlance a booby-irap may 
be some harmless-looking object which conceals 
or contains within it some most dangerous infer- 
nal méchine. . 

We heartily congratulate Lieutenant Bhagat 
gn ‘his well-earned distinction. 
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South Indian Muslim Anti-Separation °* . 
Conjerence : 


Ai the South Indian Muslim Anti-Seperation 
Corference held last month in Madras the 
Pakistan scheme was strongly condemned. 

Mr. Mahomed Yusuf Shareef, the president, 
concluded his address as follows: 

“Ti must be admitted that communalism is based 
on fea~ and suspicion. Those who have sought to win 
* the leadership of their communities have played upon 
these two passions.” : 

* Tke fears and suspicion is, he said, were the result 
, of estrangement which had been brought about between 
them in the course of the nineteenth century. | 

“On the basis of facts relating to language, litera- 
ture, science, philosophy, art, and religion, it can be 
stated with every justification that the Meslems and the 
Hindus of India had evolved a common point of view, 
a cummmon way of living, a common civilization, during 
the long centuries of their contact.” 

The unity between the Hindus and the Moslems 
was not artificial but real, fostered by age-long assocla- 
dion and close contact, and that the Hindus and the 
Moslems could evolve a common nationality and con- 
tinue to work together for the common good of all— 
A. P. J. 


Pepartmental Advisory Defence 


Committee 
. Sima, June 6. 

The decision is announced to set up a departmefital 
committee to advise on defence matters. * , 

Tt is learned that Sir Mohammed Zafrullah, Khan, 
Leader of the Central Legislative Assembly and Sir 
Girijashanker Bajpai, Leader of the Council of State, 
hare been requested to get into téuch with the leaders 
of the parties in both the Houses of the Central Legis- 
lature to secure nominations of party yepresentatives on 
the ecommittee--A. P. 


Burjorji J. Padshah . 

“Burjorji J. Padshah, whose. death at 
Bombayelast month is announced in the Bombay 
papers, was known for many years as the chosen 
associate, 4n fact “the guide, philosopher and 
friend”? of the late Mr. Jamshedji N. .Tata, 
founder of the house of Tata. The Indian 
Institute. of Science at Bangalore, the colossal 
Hyd-o-electric Works, and the .Jamshedpur Iron 
and Steel Works of the Tatas owe their estab- 
lishnfent and growth to a considerable extent te 
his clever planning and organizational ability. 
He was a scholar and an exceptionally gifted 


‘lous of Indian provinces, 


etics in all the provinces, 
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man, but remained comparatively unknown be- 
cause he shunned publicity. 


Delay in Publication of Bengal 
Census Figures 


‘Mr. Dutch, the officer in charge of census 
work in Bengal, has come out with an explana- 
tion as to why the main census figures have not 
yet been published. His explanacion is not at all 
satisfactory. He says Bengal is the most popu- 
and whereas its 
population* was some 50 millions in 1931, it is 
now 60 millions. Well, if the main results of the 
1931 census could be published 9 days after the 
day of the final enumeration, this year’s census 
results should and could have been published 
12 days after the final enumeration. He fureher 


‘says, whereas in the other provinces the numerical 


strength of the numerous Hirdu castes has not 
been required to be ascertained and recorded, 
the figures of their numerical strength has to be 
compiled in Bengal. But who wanted these 
numbers to be counted here? The Government 
of India had decided to do without such statis- 
It is the Muslim 
League Ministry of Bengal who decided to spend 
Bengal public money for getting such statist es 
compiled. Bute leaving aside that question it 
may be pointed out that at the 1931 census also 
caste statistics were compiled, but that did not 
stand in the way of the main-census figures; 


«being published quickly. 


It is not necessary to examine Mr. Dutch’s 
explanation jin grtater detail. If this year’s 
census has involved more,labour owing io the 
increased population, more men could and 
should have been employed to do the work. 


Mr. Dutch has avoided answering the ques- 
tion as to why the experienced and able Hindu 
assistant census officer has been transferred when 
he was about to finish his work and a Muslim 
sub-inspector of schools inexperienced in census 
work has been installed in his place. 


~ 


Condemnation -of “ Bengal Supervision of 
Widows’ Home,eOrphanages, Etc., Bill” 


This Bill has been strongly condemned by 
the nationalist press of Bengal and at two public 
meetings in Calcut-a. Besides $j]. Sanat Kumar 
Roy Choudhuri, Ramananda Chatterjee, Sir N. 
N. Sirear, and a prominent M.L.A. whose state- 
ment has-not yet been published, Si, M. N. 
Mukherji hag’ also” condemned it, saying, “ it has 
only to‘be read to be disapproved.” 


INDIA’S FREEDOM A PREREQUISITE TO WORLD FREEDOM AND. *. 
WORLD PEACE 


-Accorpinc to the spokesmen of Britain and 
her Allies at the time, the last great world war 
was a war to end war and establish world peace 
and world freedom on an enduring basis. If at 
the end of that war the chief combatant, the 
British Empire, the most extensive in the world, 
had made itself democratic in all its parts—if, 
particularly, India, which contains four-fifths of 
its population, had been allowed to be self-ruling, 
great“progress could have been made towards 
the realization of the ideal of world domocracy, 
world freedom and world peace. But at the end 
of the war Britain was essentially ag imperialis- 
tic in its relations with its dependencies, inclu- 
ding India, the greatest of them, as at its 
beginning, and it still remains so. Is there any 
prospect of Britain changing her mentality in 
any future that we can foresee ? The pronounce- 
ments of her prominent statesmen give no such 
hope. I shall examine some views recently ex- 
pressed by two specimens of the clags of ordinary 
“ well-intentioned”? British folk to see if per- 
chance some gleams of hope may be found there. 
I refer to the views expressed by Mr, George 
Ridley, M.P., and Miss Rathbone, M:P. 

The assertion having been made in Britain 
by some Britishers that “ this ig a war of rival 
imperialisms,” Mr. George Ridley, Labour M. P. 
for Clay Cross, Derbyshire, has examined it in 
the Daily Herald of London. Says he: 

The man who makes the assertion thinks that he 
has concluded an argument whereas he only invites one 
to begin. 

If we, for instance, accept the definition, we must 
surely then examine the nature of the imperialisms that 
are in rivalry and compare them with each other. 

On the one hand is an imperiaJism which, using the 
bludgeon, bastinado and the block, has subdued the 
once free countries of western and north-western Europe 
into vassal States. 

F It has obliterated every kind of liberty and free- 
om. 

It has imposed a form of government repugnant to 
the great majority of the peoples concerned. 

All this has been said of Nazi imperialism, 
and said with perfect truth. But, as the differ- 
ences between different imperialisms, if and 
when there are any, are substantially differences 
in degre not in kind, such things could be said 
of other infperialisms, too, both in way and peace 
time, but particularly in war times and times of 
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unzest. For no empire can be run and’ preserved 
as such by adherence to the Sermo on the 
Mount. If any Britisher has any doubt on the 
point, he may read the history of the British 
Iimpire in India during the rule of the East 


*India Company ending with the suppression of 


the Sepoy Rebellion and also its subsequent his- 
tory. One need not go even so far back as the 
later decades of the last century to come across 
events and incidents characteristic of impemal- 
ism. The history of the Panjab and of Bengal 
during the present century contains enough of 
such dark episodes. : 
But let us see what Mr. George Ridley says 
of the other kind of imperialism, namely, the 
British one. He asks, “ what are the character- 
istics of the British ‘imperialism,’” and 
inconsistently enough he begins with a descrip- 
tion of the freedom enjoyed by the Dominions, 
which are parts of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, not of the British Empire. But it 
would be useful to follow this description, as it 
shows, wherein the Dominions differ from India, 
which in the main is tRe British Empire. 2 
« No empire in the histoyy of the world has so 


widened the bounds of human freedom and within 
them, the possibilities of material happiness. 
« * e 


Our remark on the use of the word ‘ empire ’ 
in this gentence is that what Britdin has done 
in and for the Dominions she has done by ceasing 


“to be imperial in her relations with them. 


Mr. Ridley proceeds 


_ Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa and 
Kire—these are not vassal States controlled by a foreign 
Government in a form which is repugnant to them and 
In a baaguage which they do not unders@em. 

__ They are self-governing countries with constitutional 
rights of their own—able to choose their own foym af 
government-——-to.plan democratically their own political 
and economic life. 

They are able to engage in the present conflict or 
not as they themselves each separately please. 

Happily, the great majority please to d@ so. 

It ig true Hire is an isolated exception, but the fact 
that she is free to be neutral—dangerous as that neu- 
trality is t) us—proves the point I am trying to make. 
She is free. 

But the freedom» enjoyed by these self-governing 
dominions is wider than it was ten years ago. 

By the Statute of Westminster they became equal 
partners with Great Britain in the British Common- 
wealth. 
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They are now each of them free to leave the Com- 
monwealth of their own volition whenever they want’ 
to do so—and not one of them wants to go. 


But however good a show one may make 
at the British ‘Empite’ by putting the Domi- 
mons in the forefront, no decent man, while 
speaking of the countries under the British 
Crcwn, can omit all reference to India, which 
coniains four-fifths of the population of the 
British Gommonwealth of Nations and ethe 
British Empire combined (we use the word 
‘decent’ fully remembering that many eminent 
Brisigh statesmen have spoken of the British 


_Empire as a family of free nations, ignoring 
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India, and thereby showing that they are not°® 
decent men). So Mr. Ridley comes to India, but 
very cautiously. He first fortifies himself by 
quoting Professor Harold Laski. 


*As Harold Laski observes 
Be-rayal of the Left’: 

“ A heavy indictment can no doubt be made against 
British imperialism. But it is literally fantastic to 
argue that its habits even remotely resemble those of its 
Fascist enemies. . .” 


in his preface to ‘the 


_ We disagree. This is not the ‘time to go into 
details; else the essential similarity of British 
imperialism to other imperialisms could be 
established beyond dispute. 

Mr. Ridley proceeds : 

At this point some neo-Communist, ignoring all that 
hes been said, wante to. know: “ What about India ?” 

Here the position is different, but, in my view, Just 
as much a matter for satisfagtion and hope. ¢ 


“ Matter for satisfaction and hope” tp 
Brizish imperialists, but not in the least to 
Indians. 

Mir. Ridley adds; 

In rcy lifetime, the goal of-British pdlicy in India 
has been entirely changed. One of the most significant 
thirgs that happened when Mr. Churchill formed hise 
administration was that he appointed Mr. Amery as 
Seeretary of State for India. For Mr. Amery is known 
to be a warm supporter of the cause of Indian self- 
government. “ ° 


Indeed_I ; 
Has Mr. Amery been *able to satisf¥" even 
single Indian party, not to speak of his gatis- 
fring all Indians ? Has his Indian record given 
satisfaction even to the British Parliament and 
Cabinet ? 
The writer expresses the opinion that 
The goal of British policy, I say, has changed, and 


i] 
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-changed fundamentally. We no longer want, to domin- 


ate India. 


But all Indian parties aré agreed in holding 
that the British Government is unwilling to part 
with her power over India. 

The writer proceeds : 
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bad ’ 

We offer her, on the contrary, Dominion Status. It 
would indeed be a tragedy if, with such an opportunity 
before them, the leaders of Indian opinion were incap- 
able of that kind of statesmanship'and political courage 
which would take immediate advantage of 1it. 

Who are these “we”? It is only the British 
‘Parliament which can make a constitutionally 

alid offer. But, there has not been any parha- 
mentary offer so far. Sir John Wardlaw-Muilne, 
Chairman of the Conservative M.P.s India Com- 
mittee, stated in the House of Commons in 
December, 1934 : 

“No pledge given by any Secretary of State or any 
Viceroy has any real legal bearing on the matter at all. 
The only thing that Parliament is really bound by is 
the Act of 1919.”—Hansard, 10th December, 1934. Vol. 
296, No. 15, p. 142. (This dictum has never been dis- 
puted—Eiprtor, M. £.). 


But the Government of India Act of 1919 
did not offer or promise Dominion Status to India, 
and the Act of 1935 deliberately omitted all 
reference to it, though some M.P,s demanded it 
during the debate preceding its passage. It was 


‘then said on behalf of the Government that 


Dominion Status was undefinable, and it is this 
undefinable, ineffable blessing which has been 
offered by every Britisher high and low, except 
the only party which can make a promise whose 
fulfilment can be constitutionally demanded, 
namely, the British Parliament. Lord Rankeil- 
lour, for many years Chairman of Committees 
and Deputy Boeke: in the House of Commons, 
said in the House of Lords on the 18th December, 
1934, without anybody calling in question the 
correctness of his assertion : 

“No statement by a Viceroy, no statement by any 
representative of the Sovereign, no statement of the 
Prime Minister, intleed, no statement by the Sovereign 
himself, ca& bind Parliamept against its judgment.’— 
Hansard, House of Lords, December 13th, 1934. Vol. 
95, No. 3, Col. 381. 

There is no definite valid offer and, there- 
fore, no tangible opportunity of which advantage 
can be taken. Fine words butter no parsnips, 
Mr. Ridley ! 

“The goal of British policy” has not 
changed.* Not to speak of Dominion Status, 


* The pamphlet entitled “ British Empire Publicity . 


. Campaign—Taking Points on India,’ published by the 


British Ministry of Information, mentions the follow- 
ing as its first point : 

“(1) The aim of Britain is self-government by 
orderly progression. This has been made clear for over 
a 100 years.” 

Apart from the question of the constitutional vali- 
dity of the offer of Dominion Status, its sincerity can be 
judged from the following fourth and fifth points men- 
tioned in the pamphlet : 

“(4) Say nothing about the intentio&s of His 
Majesty’s Goverrfment beyond’ the general «aim ‘towards 
‘Dominion Status.” His Majesiy’s:Government does not 


_ ‘want to strain the engine by acceleratigg the pace.” 


. 


~ 


‘the present conflict.” 
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even independence was spoken of more than a 
century ago as the goal of British policy. But 
all such talk, whether formal or informal, official 
or private, has been indulged in throughout 
without any date being fixed as to its fruition 
and without any definite description or even indi-" 
cation of what exact form Indian self-rule would 
take. The Marquess of Hastings, Governors 
General of India, wrote in his Private Journal 
(May 17th, 1818) : 

_.. & time not very remote will arrive when England 
will, on sound principles of policy, wish to rélinquish 
the domination which she has gradually and uninten- 
tionally assumed over this country, and from which 
she cannot at present recede. In that hour it would be 
the proudest boast and most delightful reflection that 
she had used her sovereignty towards enlightening her 
temporary subjects, so as to enable the native communi- 
ties to walk alone in the paths of justice, and to main- 
tain with probity towards their benefactors that com- 
mercial intercourse in which we should then find a 
solid interest.”—Pp. 361-362, Panini Office - Edition. 

Mr. Ridley concludes : 

This may be a war of rival imperialisms, but they 
are so much different in colour and. character as to 
make it quite impossible to understand the mind of the 
man who appears to be indifferent to the end of the 
ass conflict because he can see no difference between 
them. 

We are not at all “ indifferent to the end of. 
We desire with all our 
heart that Britain should remain at the end of 
the war as free and independerit as she is at 
present. We do see a difference for the time 
being between the ‘rival imperialisms ’; but we 
do not believe that, so far at any rate as non- 
European peoples are concerned, these imperial- 
isms are essentially “different ein colour and 
character.” , . 

I now come to the second specimen. 

There are some passages in Miss Rathbone’s 
“Open Letter to Some Indian Friends” which 
are indirectly related to the subject discussed by 
Mr. Ridley. In order to show that British 
imperialism is entirely different in character frona 
Nazi imperialism, it is necessary to explain away 


_ or at least to gloss over the “ Amritsar massacre ” 


and “Martial Law in the “Panjab.” Mis 


Rathbone adopts the latter course. 


Why, specifically in relation to the question of 
whether India should help in the war, does he rake up 
the old story of the 1919 Amritsar massacre and of 


. Martial Law in the Punjab as the things that “ really 


followed” India’s help in the last Great War? 
Amritsar was a horror of which most progressive 
Fnglishmen are deeply ashamed, though there were 
other Englishmen who condoned it. The General who 
ordered the massacre was rebuked by a Parliamentary 
@ 


“ (5) Dominion Status is ane acquisition gather than 
a gift. Agreement between different communities and 
interests in sai a sine qua non for its success.” 


~ 
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Commission and removed from his command. But were 
these the only things which “really followed ?” Do all 
the steps towards Indian Self-Government, culminatmeg 
in the Statute of 1935, the promise of Dominion Status 
and thé latest offer that the framework of India’s future 
constifution should be drawn up by Indians themselv7s. 
really count for nothing, however much they may fall 
short of the full demand? 7 


We do not intend to “rake up the old (not 
‘very eld though—Ed., M.R.) story of the 19:9 
Amfitsar massacre and of Martial Lay in tae 
Panjab” in detail. But it 1s necessary to me- 
tion certain other facts connected with it in ordar 
that dhe attitude of the Government antl 3f 


sections at any rate of the British public in 


relation to it may be understood. 


The people of England and even Parliament, 


itself were not allowed to know the facts relating 
to the occurrences in the Panjab for more than 
seven months, except very very inadequately. 


The censors prevented the news from reaching® 
the world except as they leaked out in small bits. 


here and there. This would not have been tie 
case if the authorities had not thought that 
something very seriously damaging had happened. 

As regards General Dyer, the Hunter Con- 
mission gave him more praise than blame. F-e 
was censured by the Goverment, because ie 
fired without first giving warning and because 
he continued the firing too long, but not because 
he fired on an unarmed assembly of men, women 
and children. When his case came before tle 
House of Commons, the majority voted censure, 
but a strong minority of 111 members dissented. 
Asstrong majority of the House of Lords refuscd 
to express any form of disapproval of what le 
had done. He was removed from his dndien 
command, as the feeling against him in India 
was very, stfong. He was made to rétire first on 
reduced pay and then on a pension. He wes 
fenerally praised by the militarists and imperia - 
ists-of the British Empire es a patriot and a 
hero. His friends and admirers in London 
presented him with a jewelled sword and a purse 
of £30,000. We need not mension what was done 
with f¢pard to the Idwer officials. Sir Michacl 
O’Dwyer, Governor of the Panjab, who was 
really as responsible for what had happened as 
General Dyer, does not appear to have received 
any censure or expression of disapproval. 

But what is .of the greatest significance is 
that nothing was done to make the recurrence of 
such events and incidents impossible in future. 
Indians: were not then, nor have they since then 
been given any power to prevent their recur- 
rence.” No provisions have been made, nd 


* On the 23rd June last ‘there. were talks in Caleutfs 
on the communal situation among Congressmen in whic 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Acharya Kripalani and others 
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conditions created with that object in view. The 
pecple of India have demanded a Bill of Rights 
mat have not got any. 

Miss Rathbone seems to consider the Statute 
of 1935 a great step towards self-government. 
Bu> it is really a very reactionary and retrograde 
measure, based as it is on the very harmful and 
wlechiavellian Communal Decision. It has 
x-ven rise to jealousy, unwholesome rivalry, and 
eamity between communities, classes and ro- 
vinees, and instead of promoting Indian unity, 
has destroyed the degree of uity which existed 
b2fofe it came into effect. ° 

We ‘have already dealt with the illusorye 
pranise of Dominion Status. As regards the 


otter that Indians .hemselves are to draw up the 


iramework of India’s future constitution, does: 
not the guileless Miss know that Indians are 
recuired to “apree” among themselves before 
‘they can take advantage of the offer—‘ agree ”’ 


.tn spite of all the conditions that put a premium 


an disagreement ? 

She has the saving grace gf being able to 
imagine that the things she has mentioned “ may 
fal’ shcrt of the full demand.” But when the 
Congress expressed readiness to fully co-operate 
with the Government’s war efforts, parting corh- 
pany even with Mahatma Gandhi, if a National 
sovernment were formed, no “ full demand ” was 
made. ‘The Hindu Mahasabha’s proposal of a 
National Government was not a “ full demand,” 
nor did the resolution adppted at the Nofi-party 


Leaders’ Conference at Bombay embody any 


navional full demand. Why did the Briti&h 
uovernment turn a deaf ear to all these sugges- 
ions # The “ well-intentioned ” Britisher’s reply 
wculd perhaps be, “*During these critical war 
times, such serious proposals are embarrassing 
and cannot be considered and carried out.” Tg 
such exsuses Dr. Syama Prgsad Mookerjee gave a 


took part. According “to the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
Acaarya Kripalani said, in part :« 

_ “There tere two courses open to them to meet the 
not situations; either they could take to killing children, 
wemen and innocent people 4s was going on’ or they 
coild epproach the Government. No Congressman, 
«icharya Kripalani saidy could approach the Government 
wo were not playing their part properly. If there was 
& pohtisal movement Government would stop it in a 
few minutes by creating Jalinwalabaghs. If Government 
meant business they could capture a few men responsible 
for riot, bring them quickly to justice and hang them. 
_- they did it everything would have been alright in 
nec time. The resources of the Government were very 
great. They were fighting the Germans. How was it 
chey eculd not stop the riots? One Governor of a 
orovince was asked why Govefnment had not taken 
soringent measures to quell these riots. He said that 
“hen people did not want to fight the goonda Hitler, 
aew could they expect the Government to fight the com- 
maunal zoondas.” 
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conclusive reply in the course of his speech at 
the last. meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha Work- 
ing Committee, held in Calcutta last month : 


“'he British spokesmen speak of the inherent im- * 
possibility of transfer of political power to India or of 
‘drafting a new constitution for India during the period 
of war when the destinies of England herself are hanging ~ 
fin the balance. But let me ask in all seriousness that 
if the British Government is genuinely sincere in its 
relationship with India and if it has really made up its + 
mind to close for ever the chapter of domination and 
exploitation, how will it embarrass her to make a simple 
declaration that India’s independence is formally ack- 
nowledged subject to the preparation of a detailed 
constitution, if possible by agreement, after the termina- 
tion of the war. 

How again is it going to embarrass England to 
agree to the formation of a Central Government in India, 
which will be national in character, representative in 
composition and autonomous as far as present circum- 
stances will permit ? Last year when the fall of France 
was imminent, did not Iingland express herself unequi- % 
vocally in favour of a new Anglo-French citizenship 
binaing two countries that were entirely independent 
politically into a new common political entity ? Such - 
an outstanding decision could be reached during a mosi 
eritica] period m the history of the war without raising 
any technical or constitutional objection. That the 
scheme fell through was not, due to England’s want of 
anxiety but to Germany’s superior power which crushed 
France into defeat and submission. Only recently Syria’s, 
independence was declared with a full concurrence of the 
British Government. May I ask what made it possible 
for the British Government not to be stricken by qualms, 
of constitutiogal conscience ? Why did it agree to the 
declaration of Syria’s independence during a period mm 
the history of the war which was perhaps even more 
critical than when France fell about a year ago? The 
British {{Jovernment discloses a narrow and _ petty- 
fogging mentality which befits a third rate country 
which is determined to behave in the ostrich-like 
fashion and bring disaster not only to itself but to others 
associated with it. It is indeed amazing to find that 
recent utttrances of responsible British spokesmen and, 
political parties even incfuding the Labour Party of, 
England while speaking in an expanding mood about 
the great war aim and peace aim of England, about the, 
new world order that. Britain wishes to see ushered: in, 
observed stolid silence about India’s future and her 
claim for political independence. The iruth is that 

ritish generosity and justice rise and fall as British 
interest demands. A common Anglo-French citizenship 
was called for as it was supposed to suit British interest; 
Syria’s independence was essential for the same reason! 
Acknowledgment of India’s independence cannot pass 
through this test and must therefore be resisted by 
any means whatsoever. 


Barlier, on the 12th June, at Poona Pandit 
Hirdaynath Kunzru ‘had said : 


“The British Government had supported and asso- 
ciated themselves with the promise given by General 
de Gaulle as to Syrian independence and freedom but 
had. taken no steps to advance the constitutional status 
of the people under their own control. The duty of 
helping England without claiming their own freedom was 
preached only to countries under the Britis® sway.” 


In order to frighten India into ftll co-opera- 
tion with Britain’s war — Rathbone 


7 
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describes a possible consequence of 


Congress 
‘irresistance 7? :— ; 


Suppose the irresistance were to prove the straw 
that turned the scale against us and gave victory to 
Germany, Italy and Japan, for Japan would come in 
in the Hast as Italy did in the West in time to share 
the expected spoils of victory. Would that mean free- 
dom and independence for India? Writing in Avygust, 
1940, when to all but ourselves the day of our defeat 
seemed near, Pandit Nehru declared: “We are pre- 
pared to take risks and face dangers. We do not need 
the so-called protection of the British Army and Navy. 
We will shift for ourselves.” A rash boast indeed ! For 
a nation to shift for itselxi now-a-days needs long pre 
paration and victorious aggressors do not give their 
victims time. They would bring upon India horrors 
far worse than Amritsar. . . 


What Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru has said may 
or may not be a rash boast. But does it redound 
to the credit of Britain that, though she has wiel- 
ded the supreme power in India for nearly two 
centuries, this country of vast resources and a 
‘population of 400 millions has been left (or rathe; 
made) so defenceless that the possible collapse 
of a nation of 50 millions like the British is 
anticipated to spell her enslavement by another 
power ? Since her defeat in 1918 Germany has 
had twenty years’ time for preparation in the 
face of numerous crippling conditions imposed 
on ‘her by the treaty of Versailles. During this 
period she has built up the naightiest military 
machine the world has ever seen. In India 
Britain ‘had that period for preparation without 
Germany’s handicaps;—and Britain had in India 
the previous century and a half, too, for prepa, 
ration. What “long preparation” jin India did 
Britain make ? The only pseparations that are 
perceptible consist of arrangements for keeping 
the bulk of the population perpetually at the 
mercy of their present masters, and, as an in- 
direct consequence, of goondas, or of some future 
masters. 

Miss Rathbone concludes her letter thus: 


You must be searching your consciences, as fve are 
searching ours, asking whether you and your leaders 
have done everything possible to end the deadlock. But 
are you doing this in a spirit of realism, seeking not the 
ideal solution which might be achievable if Englishmen 
and other Indians saw their duty as you see it, but con- 
sidering what next best solution may be actually achiev- 
able, other men and. their circumstances being what they 
are? Are you willing to do your share in making con- 
cessions and proposing compromises? Have you con- 
sidered whether, if there has to be a surrender, the duty 
of at least temporary surrender may now lie on you 
and not on the British, since the cause for which Britain 
bears the main responsibility is a world cause and there 
will be no freedom or independence for India if it is 
Jost ? @In the face of that peril can you not forget the 
old and gven the present grievancés, injustices, affronts; 
join hands with us and with other Indians to fight the 
common f uv afterwards present the strengthened 
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claim of those you represent to shape the destinies of 
India and of the world you will have helped to save. 
The insolent tone of her letter need not 
deter us from saying what we want to say. Indian 
leaders of different political parties did make 
proposals involving a temporary surrender and 
compromise. They did not press their full 
demand. But the British Government loftily 
rejected all the proposals. There is, therefore, 
«othing to surrender by way of compromise now. 
The reason why the British Governrhent rejected 
the proposals appears to be that Britain wants 


India’s mechanical and servile obedience, and her . 


materials, money and muscles, but not the heart, 
brains and idealism of thinking and self-respcct-e 
ing Indians. Hence, considering all the 
circumstances, it cannot be said that Britain is 
fighting for a world cause—not at any rate for 
the cause of a world which includes India» where: 
dwells one-fifth of the human race. Britain is 
fighting for her own freedom and existence, 
which is quite a worthy cause. 7 = 

Miss Rathbone says that if Britain be 
defeated in this war—jwe do not desire her defeat, 
“there will be no freedom or independence for 
India.” May be. We may be allowed, however, 
to add an opinion that, if Britain comes out final- 
ly victorious, then, too, “there will be no freedom 
or independence for India,” should that depend 
entirely on Britain’s willingness to allow India 
to be free. 

. God fulfils Himself in many ways. The 
condescending pationage of Britain is not the 
only way, even if it be assumed to be a way to 
India’s freedom. It is possible for her to win 
freedom in other ways not yet digcerned by 
unbelievers. : 

The British people, high and low, appear to 
think that Britain is the arbiter of India’s 
destiny. They do not perceive another fact, 
namely, that unless Incia is free, there cannot 
be any world freedorfi and, hence, no lasting 
freedom for Britain herself. So, India, too, may 
be said to be in a way the arbiter of the destiny of 
Britain. She casnot enjoy any“#ong peace so 
long as she holds India in subjection. In fact, 
the truth is that durirmg the last two tenturies 
most of her wars were directly or indirectly 
fought either for obtaining or for keeping posses- 
sion of India. If she does not part with her 
power over India, the mere crushing of JTitler 
will not mean the end of ‘her troubles. The lure 
of the possession of India will draw into the field 
other rivals. If, on the other hand, India be- 
came self-rulifig, she could be a far greater 
military power with her 400 millions than 
Germany with her 70 or 80 millions. In that 
case she would cease to be a tempting prey ;— 


} 


no ‘one would dare attack ‘her, or attack Britain - 
if Insja remained her ally. | 

The real cause of the world war of 1914- 
1918 was India, and, besides Germany’s feeling 
of revenge, one principal cause of the present 
worlc war, too, is also India. 

Great Britain’s possession, for more than a 
century and a half, of so vast and rich an empire 
as India is, had been all the while kindliyg 
Jealousy, envy and lust of conquest in the 
breasts of some of the other nations of Europe,— 
and. fcr some decades past it has been doing so 
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. In the bseast of an oriental nation, too. All the 


other leading nations of the world, except 


eAmeriza, had looked on with envy and said to 


‘New Map of Asia: 


themselves as it were: “If Great Britain has 
such < vast and rich empire, why not we?” 
Herbect Adams Gibbons says in his book The 


e“I%o one can understand the foreign policy of 
Grea; Dritain, which has inspired military and diploma- 
tic aotivities from the Napoleonic Wars to the present 
day, wko dozs not interpret wars, diplomatic conflicts, 
treaties and alliances, territorial annexations, extensions 
of provectorates, all with the fact of India constantly 
in minc.”* 


Eregland has fought more wars during the 
last two centuries than any other country, and, 
as we have already said, the larger part of them 
Have been directly or indirectly caused by India. 
These wars include those carried on against the 
tribes to the north-west of India, against 
Afghanistan, against Tibet, %s also those con- 
nécted with Egypt in whose territory lay the 
Suez Cenal, the possession’of which was necessary 
to protect. the passage to India. In order to 
keep her hold on India by, protecting the passage 
to it, *t has been necessary to have controlling 
power cver Egypt, to have possession of Cyprus 
and areas on the Arabian coast and the Persian 
Gulf, te hold and powerfully fortify Gibraltar, 
Malta and Aden, and -to*build the great naval 
base at Singapore. ° 

Bri'ain’s great navy, the creation of which 
was duc in greet part to the ngcessity for keep- 
ing cpen her sea route to distant India and for 
deferdire that possession against any nation 
that mizht want to deprive her of {t, has all 
slong cased much uneasiness among other 
nations and has been a constant incitement to 
them to increase their navies. 

England’s possession of India has also 
indirectly led other nations to increase their 
armies also. 

Enzland’s age-long attitude towards Russia 
was caused primarily by her fear of Russia’s 
encrosehmens on India. On the other hand, 
Russia’s Asiatic ambitions were inflamed more 
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e 
by Britain’s possession of India than by any- 
thing else. | 

It was largely envy of Britain’s highly ad- 
vantageous possession of India that made all 
the great European powers eager to get slices 
of China.- And not of China alone, but of Africa, 
too. 
‘All these ambitions of the other leading 
European powers to follow Britain’s example in 
having foreign possessions, made them under- 
take many raids and wars. The reaction of 
these ambitions on Britain was that she became 
‘311 the more anxious to protect her own foreign 
possessions. This necessitated increased “ defen- 
sive’ preparations and involved her in many 
wars. 

Britain’s various diplomatic and military 
operations in Iran for some years before the 
last world war had India in view. 

Anglo-German unfriendly relations, which 
had been deteriorating duriwg the fifteen or 
twenty years before the war of 1914, sprang 
largely from Britain’s fear that Germany’s ambi- 
tion to get a foothold in Asia might limit her 
own influence there and especially might 
endanger her hold on India. Particularly had’ 
ghe been alarmed over Germany’s project of the 
Berlin-Baghdad railway,- as such a highway 
would have brought Germany so much nearer 
to her rich depemdency India. 

If some three decades ago Britain had ad- 
mitted India to partnership within the British 
Empire, with Home Rule, Germany would never 
jave dreamed of her Berlin-Baghdad railway 
project. -Germany undertook the 1914-1918 war 
helieving that India was Britain’s weakness and 
that the Indian people would take the war as an 
occasion to revolt against’ Britain. Germany 
would not have made this mistake in 1914, if 
Iadia had been a contented partner in the 
British Empire. And we are sure that if when 
the Government of India Bill was being debated 
uponein 1934, the British Parliament had agreed 
to confer Dominion Status on India, as was 
suggested at that time by India’s friends, Hitler 
would have thought twice before going into this 
war with Britain with a contented and powerful 
India as her friend and ally. . 

. There would thus have been no war in 1914; 
—and perhaps there would have been no war 
now, and most probably the war would not at 
any rate have been brought near our doors. 

This means that if Britain had been wise 
enough to extend to India in time the hand of 
justice, friendship and brotherhood, as .noble 
Englishmen like .John Bright and Herbert 
Spencer and Jehn Stuart Mill and others urged 
her to do, instead of being guided y her blind 
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imperialists and militarists, the result would George had added: “ There can be no lasting 
have been an England leading the world in pros- peace until the responsibility of Governments 
perity and peace, instead of a land labouring to their people is clearly established ‘from, one end 
under a crushing debt of billions of pounds. of Asza to the other.”. - 
And on the continent of Europe there would Keeping India in subjection has not yet led 
have been nations living in-prosperity and peace to Brivain’s loss of her own independence. Buf 
instead of their present indescribable ate a it has inflicted grave moral injury on a large 
of misery, hopelessness, fear and hate. Britain number of her men and women, degrading their 
has been paying dearly, and Europe, tog, has character. Politically also it has been injurious 
been paying dearly, for an India conquered and fo the British nation. It has given them a class 
held in subjection. of men, trained to lord it over others in India, 
It is true not only that India hag been the, Who are opposed to all progessive measires for . 
main cause of Britain’s wars for two centuries, extending the bounds of popular liberties and 
but also that India-in-subjection has been e Tights in Britain. 
constantly inciting cause, even more so than I cannot go into details here on thet subject. 
the Balkans or Turkey (although not always This article cannot be more fittingly brought 
realized), of Europe’s political jealousies, ambi- to a close than by quoting the following words 
tions, intrigues, rivalries, secret diplomacies and of a distinguished Englishman whose rame can- ” 
j not be disclosed. , = 
Professor Parker T. Moon, of Columbia “The great war of 1914-1918, which ruined and 
University, says tn his book Imperialism in drained Europe, of which few, if any, confess the true ; 
World Politics (page 311) : aims, was a war for the possession of the routes to 


Asia, for the possession of Asia, particularly India 
“India occupies a most important place both in the Wothin aes a) oP 5 . 
British Empire and in world politics... .... In the Ing can djsarm the rival ambilions of the Kuropean 


: : — powers so long as the prey they covet remains for them 
history of European diplomacy during the last century, 4 possible prey. Peace an ics to Europe jae rye 


India might well appear on every page, so far-reaching when Asia becomes free. not before. It i 
nt W : is not solely 
has been its influence.” efor the uplift of Asia, but in the interest of Europe 
All the peoples of the world want peace. But herself, that one must wish for the end of her Asiatic 
right-thinking men everywhere agree that per- domination. The time has come for her to loose her. 
ea Ee ece ines ae d deadly grip on Asia, for her own sake. The sword with 
manent peace can be based on yeon justice an which she struck has turned back, dripping with blood, 
freedom, So long as nations are held in bondage against. herself. The hour has come for Europe to die 
by other nations, there can be no peace that will to her old life of Asiatic conquest, greed, exploitation 

last. On July 14th, 1917, Mr. Lloyd George, 


and domination, that ‘ may be born again. The re 
then British Premier, sent a tel egram to hes birth of Europe has for itg condition the restoration, 
Prime Minister of Russia, saying : 


the restitution of Asia. Of Asia—yes ! and first of all, 
“There can be no lasting peaee until the responsi-- 


India. For without India there is no real Asia. There 
is no Asia free without India free. For Irtlia is not 
bility of Governments to their people is%learly estab- 
lished from one end of Burope to the other.” 


simply a part of Asia; sheeis its living heart, the soul 
itself.” ® ° 

It would have been quite as true and quite - There is no world free without Asia free. 
as important, if not more so, if Mr. Lloyd There is no Asia free without India free. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF JOSEPH HACKIN (1886-1941) 
By Dr. U. N. GHOSHAL, a. pho., 


Professor, Presidency College and Hon. Secretary, Greater India Society 


=> 


Tue tragic announcement, on the 23rd April last, 


of the death in an air crash “somewhere in. 


England,” of Dr. Joseph Hackin, Director of 
the French Archaeological Delegation in Afghan- 
istan, ig a painful reminder of the heavy toll 
which the present world-conflagration is taking 
on the lives of those gifted Westtrn scholars 


(alas, too fq!) who thave earned our gratitude * 


by their life-long endeavours in interpreting, not 
to say, recovering, the lost tracts of the civiliza- 
tions of India and its neighbouring lands. 

To the informed public at lerge Dr. 
Hackin’s name is associated, in the first place, 
with his numerous publications on the rich Sore 
of Buddhist (specially Tibetan and Central 
Asian) Art and Archaeology preserved in that 


@ vies. 


- Afghen ‘country 
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great Museam of Oriental antiquities, the Museé 
Guimei of Paris. which he served with conspi- 
cuous ability first as Assistant Keeper and then 
as Curator.* <A new chapter opened in Hackin’s 
caresr when he joined the French Archaeologi- 
cal Delegation in Afghanistan in 1924. Just two 
Years before, the archaeology of Afghanistan 
which had been for long barred with seven 
seala was jhrown open to the enterprise 
of French .scholars, thanks to the efforts of 
Prof. A. #oucher, the illustrious author of 
the Graeco-Buddhist Art of Gandhara and 
numerous other works on Indian antiqyi- 
With a number of zealous associates 
including his devoted wife, Hackin spent the 
next “ew years of his life in exploring and ex- 
cavatng numbers of ancient sites in the 
(Bamian, Begram, Khair- 
Khsneh, Fondukistan and so forth), and the 
results of these investigations* were recorded in 


32 


-a series of magnificent volumes of the series, 


Memozrs of the French Archaeological Delega- 
tion in Afghanistan. It is in connection with 
the accivities of the late lamented scholar in the 
Afghan country that I had occasion for the first 
time to come into contact with him. Towards 
the clase’ o7 1935 I decided in consultation with 
my friend and colleague Dr. Kalidas Nag to 
‘brimg out a special number of the Journal of the 
Greater India Society as a token of our appre- 
ciation of the services rendered to Greater India 
studies by that prince of Qrientalists, theelate 
Prof. Sylvein Lévi. In replying to my invita- 
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sites he had himself excavated in Kabul. His 
paper, which we had the pleasure of publishing 
in English translation in our Journal (‘ Archaeo- 
logical exploration of the neck of Khair Khaneh 
near Kabul,” J. G.I. 8., Vol. II, No. 1, Sylvain 
Lévi Memorial Number) dealt exhaustively with 
the ruins of a temple-complex with Gupta affi- 
nitits. and a unique Surya image deeply touch- 
ed by fourth-century Sassanide art influences. 
The high appreciation which this unique dis- 
covery roused in this country evoked from Dr. 
Hackin tke following modest acknowledgment 


“(letter dated 2nd September, 1936) : 


tion for his collaboratien in the task he wrote. 


to me as’ follows (letter dated 30th December, 
1935): ° . 
“TI am very, happy to ‘hear that you are bringing 
out the comng number of the Greater India Society’s 
Journe] in honour of the late lamented Prof. Sylvain 
Levi. This token of friendly remembrance will be appre- 
ciated in France and in India the second-country of our 
teacher.” e , 


Hackir’s token of remembrance came in the 
shape of a learned contribution on one of the 


mer II pt et NN I ETT ETT SEG 
=Tne Musee Guimet, originalty started at Lydns in 
1879 by M. Emile Guimet, was presented by him to the 
State aid removed to its fresent site in 1888. By 1927 
it had crown into a magnificent institution®with a hbrary 
of over 30,030 volumes including manuscripts and an 
immenc mass of antiquities relating to the countries 
and peoples of the “ Middle East” and the “Far Hast.” 
It las in resent times been enriched by a number of 
fresh collections such as the Pelliot Collection of silk 
paintings from Tun Huang in North-West China, the 
Bacot Collection of Tibetan religious banners, and, last 
but uct the least, the antiquities collected by the French 
Archeological Delegation in Afghanistan. ; 
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« “Iam greatly honoured to hear from you that my 

paper has been appreciated by yourself and your 
colleagues and also by the readers of your esteemed 
journal, I thank you for all the kindness you have 
shown to me.” 

The collaboration begun under such happy 
auspices was continued in subsequent years. . 
At the Twentieth Session of the International 
Congress of Orientalists which met at Brussels 
in September 1938, I had the pleasure of making 
Hackin’s personal acquaintance. It was grati- 
fying for me to find, as I had expected, that 
he was only too willing to help with his scholarly | 
contributions not only our own Journal but also 
other Indian Journals seriously engaged in the 
investigation of our past culture. He gave a 
practical demonstration of his interest in modern 
Indian scholarship by contributing a very inter- 
esting paper (“A new campaign of excavation 
at Begram, Afghanistan, 1939”) to the Journal 
of the United Provinces Historical Society (Vol. 
XIII, Pt. 1, July 1940). Here he disclosed « 
unique collection pf ivory plates closely linked 
with the Mathura art of the Kushan period 
(I-TII centuries A.D.), whtch were found on the 
site of ancient Kapisi. Subsequently we had 
¢he privilege of publishing in an English garb 
his extensive paper (“ The Buddhist Monastery 
at Fondukistan,” J. G. I. S.. Vol. VII, No. 1; 
ibid,, N. 2 with 18 plates) giving a masterly 
account of the excavations of a ruined Buddhist 
monastery in the Ghorband district of the Afghan 
country. Among the antiquities described in 
this paper was a number of clay modellings 
and mural paintings reminiscent mostly of Gupta 
and post-Gupta art and to a less extent of 
Tranian and Central Asian influences. It is 
inexpressibly sad to reflect that the ties which 
bound us to the late lamented scholar were 
snapped by his abrupt resignation which was 
followed at no distant date by his tragic death 
on the battle field. May ‘his soul rest in peace ! 


/ 
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By RAJANI KANTA DAS, mse., pho. te ih 


Tue greatest achievement of man is his culture 


or civilisation. Man is born an animal and*it is 
only his culture which makes him a man. 
Culture differs both in extensity and «intensity 
or quantity and quality from group to group, 
from community to community and even from 


2 ° @ 
race to race, but there is a certain common 


denominator in intellectual, moral and spiritual 
faculties, whether expressed fully or partially, 
or a certain common link, in spite of the differ- 
ences in the stages of their development, among 
all classes of men, which bind them together 
into one group or mankind. This denominator 
or link is the common basis of all cultures or 
civilisations. The nature, factors, and types of 
civilisation form the subject-matter of this study. 


“ 


T. EssentiaL NATURE 


Man is the product of cosmic evolution and 
is therefore a part of nature. Man differs how- 
ever from the rest of nature inasmuch as he is a 
living being and also from the rest*®of the animal 


kingdom, from which he ‘has descended, in ° 


having higher mental faculties, such as the power 
of articulate language, abstract thinking and 
use of tools, which ‘have helped him io achieve 
mastery over himself and his environment 
through various experiences, both subjective and 
objective. The sum tetal of these experiences, 
which have been achieved by a group, comrnu- 
nity or people, and which are transmissible from 
generation to generation, is called culture as 
opposed to nature. 

The prime factor in cultural achievement is 
the mind, which has grown through constd&nt 
adaptation to physical and social environment. 
Cultural achievement is both subjective, 2.e., 
expressed in the mind itself, such as sentiments, 
thoughts and actions, and objective, 7.¢., expres- 
sed in objects outside of the mind, such as what 
is called material culture. Even in material 
culture, it is not however material object which 
counts, but it is the mind which expresses itself 
in different, forms, shapes, styles and ideas in 
material objects, which form the real elements 
of culture. Culture consists therefore of the 
following achievements, namely :—(1) attitudes, 


*A preliminary report of the writer’s studies in 
India and a New Civihsation. References to the autho- 
rities will be aWded m the final report. 
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such as ideas, beliefs, opinions, judgments and 
values; (2) codes of ethics, aesthetics and 
etiquettes; (3) institutions, whether social, 
political or industrial; and (4) material objects, 
‘such as tools and machines, arts and ‘crafts, 
language and literature, drawing and painting, 
and ‘sculpture and architecture.. 


Various CoNcrpts 


The word “ civilisation” is of comparadive- 
ly recent origin and is often synonymous with 
culture. From the objective point of view, 
culture is often divided into three stages, 
namely :—(1) savagery, (2) barbarism and (3) 
civilisation. While the first two refer to the 
achievements ‘of the primitive peoples or. of the 
peoples of a little advanced stage, the last 
implies the achievement of a people which ‘has 
‘developed the art of writing. Civilisation is 
thus only a higher form of culture and is applied 
to the achievement of a more advanced people. ° 
Such a distinction is evidently arbitrary. Some 
of the people, eg., Norta American Indians, 
devel8ped a very high degree of culture inclu- 
ding language, art, and social and _ political® 
institutions, without the art of writing. In spite 
of this arbitrariness, some distinction, among 
“different cultures is very useful for practical 
purposes. . ° 

The word “ culture ” carries with it the idea 


e Of agriculture or the achievement of a rural 


people, while -civiligation implies civitas or life 
of the city where men rfeet one another more 
frequently in various social relations and achieve 
refinement. Of course, a high culture can also 
be deyeloped withoyt the city, as kes been the 
case with some nomadie tribes in Central Asia, 
but the city has nevertheless its functien in 
cultural evolution. Civilisation in fact gives 
some idea of a higher moral development and 
more refined social behaviour, and the ordinary 
sense of the word “ civilised ” is not’ without its 
significance. Moreover, an essential quality of 
man is to evaluate things, both ideas and objecis, 
and to strive for something better or higher in 
cultural development; any differentiation which 
brings out this conception more clearly SeLves 
a useful purpose. 

Culture implies all transmissible human 
achievements, of which civilisation in the sense 
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oz the achievement of a more advanced people 
is mly a part. But in common usage, culture 
may be ised in a narrower sense and may imply 
a part of a civilisation, such as German or 
French culture in contrast to Western or 
European civilisation, of which it is only a part. 
In this particular sense, culture implies the dis- 
timetive ceature of group achievement or, more 
properly. a cultural trait. ° 
Cultyre is the inner self or soul of a group 


or community, which, without it, is nothing but- 


a conglomeration of psycho-physical units, 
Cultufe combines these human units into a 
social enzity. It is the activities, thoughts, and 
senz:ments of a group, whether expressed 
subj-ctively in ideas, judgments and values, or 
objestive y in material things, which give a 
group its cohesion and help it to conserve and 
tran..mit all its achievements to other groups or 
to Zature generations. ° 


PROCESSES OF GROWTH 


Uulture arises from the adaptation of man 
to k3 environment. The object of life is to live 
and in order to live, man, like any other organ- 
ism. must adapt himself to environment, whether 
pEyscal or social. The experiences arising fron’ 
the ectiors and reactions of the stimulii and the 


‘ respenses between man and ‘his environments 


form the first nucleus of culture, and express 
theraselves, when they have become group habits, 
in ~ae form of beliefs, eopinions, judgfhents, 
evalues, customs, laws and institutions. 
Oultvral developntent is brought about by 
several fectors, of which the following are the 


chief. namely :—first, biological] variation of the’ 


tencency of,the offspring to differ. from the 
parents; secondly, intellectual development or 
progress -n philosophy, science and art as well 
as In discovery and invention; thirdly, moral 
prog-ess or achievement by man of mastery 
over himself and his environment, and specially 
the rower tO organise the subjective and objec- 
tive achieugments into a working programme 
for further achievement; fourthly, social crisis, 
sych as food shortage, flood, cyclone, earthquake, 
or disturbance In internal and external defence 
incluting invasion and conquest, focussing group 
attention and leading to new discovery or inven- 
ticn, whith may not only help to get out of the 
impasse and to avoid disaster, but also to make 
furthar cultural progress in a new direction; and 
finally, ecntaet with other cultures giving rise 
to exnflicz and competition which quicken the 
minc and stimulate cultural progress. More- 
ove. fusicn and integration of different cultural 
trait= enlurge sphere of group experiences and 
enzich cultural contents. Most of the great 
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civilisations are the outcomes of the fusion and 
integration of inumerable cultural traits, 

Like personality of an individual, culture is 
also the expression of group life of a conymmunity 
or people. Culture has, however, a much larger 
connotation than personality, which means only 
the subjective aspects of. an individual, while 
cklture is both subjective and objective and con- 
sists of all those habits of feeling, thinking and 
doing, or political, industrial, ethical, aesthetic, 
religious and domestic activities of a group, 
which have become customary, conventional and 
transmissible. Moreover, while personality ends 


with the individual, culture may survive the 


community or people through diffusibility and 
transmissibility. 

Hivery culture is an entity in itself. It has 
its own individuality, and while resembling 
others in many respects, it also differs from others 
in some respects. ‘These distinguishing features 
of a culture are brought about by a variety of 
factors, of which the most important are the 
following :—(1) distinctive features of physical 
environment affecting social attitudes and social 
institutions, such as those regarding. food, 
clothing and sheiter; (2) discoveries and inven- 
tions, Which may be accidentally arrived at and 
may help a culture to acquire some distinctive 
achievements and specific advantages over other 
cultures; and’ (3) social environments giving 
rise to rivalry, competition, readjustment and 
assimilation, which are likely to be different in 
different * cultures. Moreover, since cultural 
diffusion takes place along different traits rather 
than en masse, the same culture may produce 
different effect ‘upon different cultures which 
may come into its contacdé. 

Similarity in different cultures arises from 
the commonness of ‘human mind or the common 
ancestry of human races and from the common . 
need of human groups even under different en- 
vironments. Even if it be admitted that man 
haS different racial origins, by far the largest 
number of human traits are similar to one 
another. The same and similar discoveries have 
been made by different racial groups in different 
parts of the world. There is, however, a school. 
of thought which ascribes all higher forms of 
culture, such as: writing, metallurgy and 
architecture, to a common origin and to a 
common region, such as Egypt, from which all 
the higher forms of culture have diffused all 
over the world, specially through the commerce 
of the Pheenicians. Culture or more properly 
cultural trait 1s diffusive and there is mo doubt 
that some cultural treits, specially those which 
are not vital to group survival or which have 
been discovered only accidentally have spread 
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over the world through. diffusion rather than 
have been discovered independently. But there 
is no proof that all higher forms of culture have 
a@ common origin. . 

Cultural differences among communitie§ may 
arise from several causes, such as the differences 
in (1) physical environment, regarding climate, 
fertility and topography; (2) biological heredity, 
which is likely to be more pronounced between 
the members of one racial group and thosé of 
another than among the members of the same 
group; (3) intellectual development, 1.e., progress 
in philosophy, science and art as well as discovery 
and invention; (4) moral achievement or the 
mastery of man over himself and his environ-° 
ment; (5) social attitudes, e.g., spetial interests 
in certain cultural traits as indicated by Chinese 
ethics, Hindu religion, Greek art and Roman 
law; and (6) social environment affecting differ- 
ent cultures differently owing to. diffusion of 
culture through itsetraits. Moreover, both in 
diffusion and transmission, readjustment takes 
place in evaluation, selection and adaptation 
varying according to the need and capacity of 
a culture which comes in contact with another 
culture. 

Cultural traits grow out of more or less 
blind responses to environment, both physical 
and social, and gradually form themselves into 
opinions, beliefs, mores, laws, institutions, arts, 
science and-philosophy. By far the major part 
of- cultural traits therefore remain unconscious 
and unanalysed, although they have -begun to 
become more and more conscious in the process 
of social evolution. Social progress implies not 


only the increase in volume of gocial experiences, . 


but also gradual acquisition by a grofip or com- 
munity or people of social consciousness, social | 
evaluation and social control. 


Modern civilisations differ from the ancient ° 


in several ways, such as, (1) increasing self- 
consciousness and self-direction; (2) increasing 
similarity both in social attitudes and social 
institutions among different cultural groups 
owing to increasing facilities for communication 
and cultural contact; and (8) increasing inte- 
gration of smaller cultures into larger ones and 
the blending of consanguinous races and 
neighbouring areas into larger social wholes, 
giving rise to newer and larger -cultura] ideals 
and civilisations. 


DECLINE AND Decay 


Like rise and growth, a culture may also have 
its decline and decay. The cause of' the decline 
and the decay of civilisatioris ase both complex 
and varied and may be ‘classified «ander three 
principal eros :—ifirst, physical changes, such. 
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as those in climate, topography, earthquake, 
flood, and the course of a river, as in the case of 
Babylonia and Chaldea; secondly, demographic 
changes, such as the extinction of people by 
diseases, e.g., the “ Black Death ” killing about 
one-third of British population, and defeat in 
war leading to destruction, ¢.g., annihilation of 
the Carthagenians by the Romans; and thirdly, 
cultural changes, such as stagnation and deterio- 
rabion resulting from the inordinate ‘respect for 
the old or the lack of new stimulii from other 
cultural contact and suppression and substitu- 
¢ion of cultural traits as in the caseeof a 
conquered people. 

More cultures or civilisations have dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth than those 
which are existing.- This has led some thinkers 
to believe that like an organism, a civilisation 
has also its childhood, youth and old age. This 
conception is based on an organic or biological 
analogy and can not be applicable to culture or 
civilisation, which is extra-organiec or psychologi- 
cal. A civilsation may decline or fall, yet there is 
nothing inherent in culture itself which is bound 
to lead to its decay. Although some ‘of the 
civilisations have disappeared, cultural traits of 
most of them have been incorporated and inte- 
grated into other civilisations. 
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II. Principat Factors 


__ Whatever may be the concept, a, civilisation 
involves three factors. namely :—(1) nature, or 


@ * e 
physical environment8; (2) man, whose experi-, 


ences in contact with nature and his fellowmen 
orm the sources of cultural development, and 
who may be conveniently considered from the 
racial standpoint; and (3) culture, or more pro- 
perly, cultural heritage consisting*of all group 
experiefices which are transmitted from the past. 


Puysical EviroNMENT 


-' ' Physical environment is a great factor in 
civilisation. Environmental differeyces in geo- 
logy, geography, topography, climate and fauna 
and -flora have undoubted effect ufdn cultural 
development. Racial features are affected by 
climate including temperature and hunftidity; 
dnd desires; beliefs, thoughts, sentiments and 
activities are liable to be influenced by physical 
surroundings such as oceans, lakes, rivers, 
mountains, forests and deserts. Finally, 
material welfare is largely dependent upon 
natural resources, such as soils, forests, fisheries 
and minerals, 

There is a scRool of thought led by Montes- 
quieu, Taine, Buckle, Ratzel, Semple gnd 
Huntington, which ascribes the growth of civili- 
sation largely to physical environment. It is 
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claimed that man thas appeared in the world in 
the >rocess of cosmic evolution and his conduct. 
~is cetermined by physical factors, such as 
climate, topography and soil. Some of them 
even deny the possibility of development of any 
great civilisation in the tropics, where nature 
ig overpowering and where the climate is hot, 
moist and enervating. 

That some aspects of material culture such 
as housing,furniture, food, dress and conveyance 
should be closely associated with physical 
environment is quite comprehensible. But all 
the naterials presented by nature are not utili. 
sed by the: inhabitants of a region, but tnly 


tho3ss which have been known or found to be etions. 


culturally useful. Moreover, the real character- 
istics of a material culture are not in the materials 
usec, but m the form, shape, pattern and style 
in weich they are utilised and these are anything 
but physical. ; 

What is more significant is the fact that 
psychic culture, such as religion, art as well as 
social, political and industrial institutions are 
much less affected by physical environment. The 
test of.a culture is not a particulaf tree, animal, 
rive>, lake and mountain, which figure in 
relizion and art, but in the ideology with which 
they are endowed. Similarly, the social and 
pol-tical institutions of a group, such as the 
’ family, clan and tribe, are quite independent of 
physical environment in alJl regions and under 
all climates. 

_ The influence of physwal environmen¢* upon 
“civ:isation cannot be denied, but it cannot in 
itself create any civili§ation. The same culture 
may be found in different physical environments 
anc different cultures are also noticeable itt the’ 
sume environment, Moreover, nature is static and 
culture 1s dynamic. Whatever influence physical 


env-ronment might have exercised upon cul-e 


ture in the early stage of human history, man has 
g-acually become master over himself and over 
his physical environment, and cultural develop- 
ment follows more and more man’s direction. It 
is also ovestooked that may, with his dynamic 
and resourceful mind, can discover and invent 
means of controlling physical forces, and build 
up civilisation even under unfavourable condi- 
tions. There is no country or region where 
nature is perfect in all respects. All civilisations 
may not’ be of the same pattern and one civili- 
sation differmg from another may not be 
inferior of superior simply because of its 
ciference, | 


5 
ErHNiIc CHARACTERISTICS 


. * The second important factor in civilisation 
Is tae race including both physical energies and 
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mental traits. As in the %ase of geography, 
there is a school of thought which denies the 
possibility of achieving civilisation by all races. 
That there exist differences in physical features 
and eultural achievements among various races 
is too evident to require any discussion. Whether 
there is any innate inequality in their mental 
tits is still a debatable question. 

There are some thinkers who deny the unity 
of ywankind and believe in the polygenetic origin 
of man, 2.e., the multiple origin of the human 
species, the permanent ethnic differences, and 
the course of race evolution independent of 
geographical surroundings and social institu 
But no evidence has yet been found of 
the multiple origin of man and the blood test and 
mating of the human species have shown them 
to be of one unit; and common origin of mankind 
has become an: accepted truth. 

There is still another class of thinkers con- 
tending that the primitive human group 
migrated in various directions and subjected 
themselves to different geographical conditions, 
such as climate and food, when the mind was 
still plastic, and developed different mental 
traits. The enervating climate in the tropic and 
the rigorous inclement climate in the arctic 
retarded the mental growth of some races, while 
the invigorating climate and congenial surround- 
ings in the temperate zones helped in the mental 
development of the others. It has however been 
pointed out that the mental traits were practical- 
ly fixed before the dispersal of the primitive 
human group in various directions and the differ- 
ences had developed in physical features either 
through the inflyence of geography or develop- 
ment of iaternal gland, but the mental traits 
among various races are ‘potentially the same. 

Race itself is a dynamic element and there 
is no fixed racial trait. Moreover, racial senti- 
ment is of very recent origin and has resulted 
from the clash of group mores, economic interests 
ang political domination. These differences in 
mental traits have been assumed and evidence 
has been sought in physical features. Attempts 
have been made to prove the assumed differ- 
ences of racial characteristics on the evidence 
of differences in physical features, mental traits 
and cultural achievements. 

First, it has been claimed that structural 
peculiatities indicate the closer relationship of 
some primitive races with the lower animals than 
the civilised races, such as the prognathic jaw 
of the Negro, the prominent supra-orbital ridges 
of the Australian and the dark skin colour of 
most primitive races. But when all thestructur- 
al peculiarities of* race are tdéken into 
consideration together, some of y° Buropean 


- livmg to nature, 
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races come as close to the lower animals ‘in 
certain features as the primitive races show 
higher development in others. The size, weight 
and structure of the brain have also been cited 
in favour. of the superiority of the European 
races. That the evolution of animal life has 
been followed by the increasing size and weight 
of the brain and the large body among men has 
been found to have larger brain are admitted 
facts. But the size, weight and structure of the 
brain have never been found to .be associated 
with intelligence and a small number of persons 
among the primitive races. has been found to 
possess the brain which is larger in size than the 
majority of the brain among the Europear 
people. As a matter of fact, crantim measure- 
ments have - put the Hottentots and the 
Portuguese on the same level. Moreover, a 
sreater variation of skull formation, brain weight, 
mental and physical capacities is to be found 
among the members of the same ethnic group 
than among separate ethnic stocks. 

Secondly, it has been claimed that in some 
mental traits the primitive peoples have been 
shown to be inferior to the civilised peoples. 
It has been pointed out, for instance, that the 
sharpness of senses among the primitive races 
indicates their closeness to the lower animals. 
But the sharpness or unusual development 
among the primitive races is due to their close 
and similar sharpness of 
senses has been, and can be, developed among 
the civilised races through constant practice. 
Moreover, the primitive: peoples have been shown 
to lack the capacity for sustained labour or 
ability to endure pain; but it has been definitely 
proved that hunting or fishing in tle midst cof 
scarcity of the game dnd some of the ‘initiation 
ceremonies, such as tatooing among the Maoris 
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science to the practical problem of life and -vith 
as much success. 

In brief, it may be said that researches 
into. such elements as physical structure, brain 
sapacity and sense organs, have not yet been 
able to prove.the superiority of one race «ver 
another. Moreover, there is no such thing as 
pure race in the world. The present main racial 
groups, such as the Caucasian, Mongc-ian 
Hihiopian, Australian and American, may be 
divided into from 1800 to 2000 sub-races. It has 
also become an accepted truth that the ama.ga- 
emation of different racial group elements, 
spetially of the kindred_ethnic stocks, results in 
the development of stonger and more virile races 
of peoples. 


CuLTURAL HERITAGE 


The third factor in cultural development is 
culture itself or, more properly, cultural heri:age 
consisting of all group experiences transmi.ted 
from past generations. As wealth begets wealth, 
so culture begets culture; end like capital which 
is both a product and a means of further oro- 
duction, culture is not only a product of group 
experiences, but it also is a factor in their furcher 
development. 

Cultural heritage is a cOmmon feature to 
all human groups. All human communities, — 
whether the Hottentots, who have achieved only 
rudiments of culture, or the Europeans who kave 
achieyed a ‘high degree of culture, have cultural 
heritage derived frdém the past. Differences 
among different cultural, groups, whether com- 
munities or races, are due to the differences in 


. quantity and quality of this cultural heritage. 


Cultural heritage has a three-fold function, 
namely :~-lirst, it binds all group*members nto 
one cofnmon whole and gives a group its unity, 


and sun-dance among the Indians, involve as* stability, solidarity and even individuality, <hus 


much power of sustained labour or enduring 
pain. 

Finally, phenomenal cultural . achievement 
by European races in. recent years has also heen 
adduced. in favour of the superiority of the 
European races, over those of other continents, 
such as Asia. There is no doubt that the appli- 
cation of science to industry, agriculture, sanita- 
tion and education ‘have been followed by great 
achievements in Europe and North America. But 
this cultural development in Europe is only a 
century and ‘a half old and is also superior to 
that achieved by the European races for centu- 
ries together.. Mireover, in the domain of 
religion and ethics European peoples still -lag 
behind Asiatic peoples. What .is more signifi- 
cant is thé fact that the Asiatic races have also 


distinguishing one tultural group from another. 
Secondly, it initiates all New individuals, intc its 
fold through assimilating them intp its beliefs, 
ideals, aims, values, customs, laws and institu- 
tionseso that they become its partS"and parcels 
for all practical purposes. In fact, similar-ties 
among the individuals of a cultural groap are 
much greater than dissimilarities. Finally. it 
enables both an individual and a communitr to 
adapt itself to physical and social envjronments 
and to maintain its unity and identity in the 
midst of diversity, such as invasion and conqtest. 

The superiority of one culture over ano.her 
depends not upon the volume of its heritage, 
‘but upon the quélity of its traits or comporent 
parts. Mythology and superstition, prejuglice 
and notion, obsolete laws and old institutions 
make a society formal, ceremonial, immobile and 
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relai:vely static. In spite of the large volume 
of ite cultural heritage such a society is incapable 
to acapt itself to the world’s changing conditions, 
to ecmpete with progressive nations and to pre- 
serve its political and economical interests and 
thus falls an easy victim to foreign domination, 


esubjugation and conquest. 


A mobile, dynamic and progressive society 
on the other hand constantly veorganises ,and 
re-onients its cultural heritage, acquires new 
cultral ideals and adapts itself to new conditions 
in the light of progress in philosophy, science 
and aft, gives its members: freedom of speech, 
thouzht and association, encourages them to 
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Movement to revive old Christian faith and 
discipline. Although the conception of progress 
appeared among the writers and thinkers in the 
18th and the first half of the 19th centuries it 
is only since the enunciation of the law of 
organic evolution by Darwin in the middle of 
the last century that progress has become the. 
conscious goal of all rational social activities. 
' The differences between the Oriental and 
the Occidental civilisations may be explained 
from both geographical and historical points of 
view. Kastern civilisations were achieved at a 
time when man was still a helpless being in his 
physical environment and looked upon some 


® undertake initiative and enterprise, help them ‘invisible force or spirit for help and guidance, 


to bring forward what is the best and noblest in 
therc, and creates facilities for their. fullest and 
richest. self-expression. A living and dyna- 


_ mic “sultural heritage is the greatest asset for a 


™~ 


eommunity to begin its lifesprocesses with. 


Ill. Contemporary Types 


Some of the important social phenomena in 
modern times are the rise of new civilisations 
and the revival of the old. These changes are: 
taking place through the processes of conflict, 
competition, integration and colonisation. While 
increasing communication is bringing together 
diffe-ent peoples and facilitating cultural diffu- 
sion, there is also going on a process of indivi- 
duaissation or differentiation through growing 
conflict and competition anjong different cultures. 


eln spite of growing similarity in cultural ideals, 


physical environmentsy ethnical differences and 
cultural heritages are bound to keep differences 
in civilisetions, . 


CusTuRAL DIFFERENTIATION® 
The existing civilisations may roughly be 


diviced mto two broad categories, namely :— ° 


(1) che Oriental, and (2) the Occidental. It has 
been said that the soul of the East is repose and 
that of theeWest action. Thé outlook of life 
on tae former is retrospective and that in the 
latter prospective; belief nt Providence ts the 
characteristic of the former and progress is. the 
gliding principle of*the latter; the attitude 
towards ife in the East is subjective, and. that 
in tae West objective; the civilisation of the 
East is soiritual and that of the West material. 
Thes differences in attitudes and values 
between the two groups of civilisations are 
however only relative. Progress, for instance, 
which is “the animating and controlling idea ” 
of ‘Western civilisation; is comparatively of 
recent origin. The Humanists or the Renaissance 
Movwment attempted to establish classical cul- 
ture and the Protestants or the Reformation 


while Western civilisation took its rise from 
the ruins of the older civilisations, when man 
had achieved considerable mastery over himself 
and his physical environment and was therefore 
in a better position to take a more objective 
and rational attitude towaeds life. This also 
explains why the East developed religious and 
ethical aspects of civilisation to a better advan- 
tage than the West which is more materialistic. 
Among the most important Oriental civilisa- 
tions, mention must be made of the Chinese, 
Indu and Muslim civilisations, while the 
Occidental civilisations consist mainly of 
European civilisation and of its various offshoots, 
which have eresulted from colonisation, re- 
organisation and integration, such as in the case 
of North America, Latin America and Soviet 
Russia. Although taking their rise from 
European civilisation, these new civilisations 
have been developing under the influence of 
different physical environments, racial features 
and cultural] ideals. ' 


OccIwWENTAL CIVILISATIONS 


The most virile and progressive civilisation 
in modern times is that of the West or Europe. 
Frona the very outset it has been more objec- 
tive and has made phenomenal progress in 
science, philosophy and art, as well as in dis- 
covery ‘and invention within the past two 
centuries. The greatest achievement of 
European civilisation has however been in 
material culture, with which some of the 
European nations have built imperialism and 
industrialism, established political and industrial 
supremacy in the world, and conquered terri- 
tories in Africa, America’ and Australia. 
But this very material successes has also 
brought about internal rivalry among European 
nations as indicated by the last war and 
also by the present war. In recent years, 
racialism and totalftarianism have brought 
about ‘confusion from within ang the rise of 
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CIVILISATION 


“industrialism in the East has threatened 
European nations with the loss of the market. 
Moreover, Japan has challenged European 
supermacy in the conquest of both tesritorv 
and market. Europe has still the vitality to 
reorganise herself, but it has already lost its 
monopoly in material culture. » 


Among the world’s new civilisations, the 
most important is that of North Americas in- 
cluding both the United States and Canada. 
A vast territory with immense natural resources 
has come under the control of a people which 
is composed of vigorous racial ‘elements and 
which has the cultural heritage of the world’s 
latest and highest achievements and is not un- 
duly fetterd by old customs and _ prejudices. 
America is the land of mechanical invention, 
mass education and universal suffrage and is 
most dynamic and dominant force in the world 
today and has come to play a very important 
part in the world’s history, especially since the 
last war. But materialism and capitalism which 
have brought about the decline of European 
civilisation are still its outstanding features. 
Unemployment among a considerable proportion 
of the population has brought about a kind of 
despair in the country, which was not long ago 
the land of promise and opportunity. There 
are however, great moral and spiritual forces, 
which are also active in the country and may 
be able to counteract these evil effects and to 
build a really great civilisation. 


Another great civilisation in the state of 
formation is that of Latin America. Although 
originating from Spain and speaking Spanish 
language except Brazil, all the Statés of Latin 
America, including Mexico, Central America and 
Cuba, have become republics and independent 


of their mother country. Both the new physical ’* 


environment and the racial mixture, such as of the 
Indians, the Negroes and various European races, 
have begun to develop a new civilisation in spite 
of their original culture from Spain. Moreover, 
geographic aloofness from the rest of the world 
and common cultural heritage have given these 
different republics some kind of unity in the 
midst of diversity and laid down the foundatio 

of a new civilisation. 


Another dynamic civilisation in the process 
of formation is that of Soviet Russia. Soviet 
Russia has a vast territory and possesses thd 
grannaries of Ukraine, the minerals of the Ural 
Mountains, the forest resources of Siberia and 
the fishéries of the Black and Caspian Seas 
and the Awctic and North Pacific Oceans. She 
has a conglomeration of races, such as the 
Slavs, the Mongols and the Turks, and offers 
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a meeting ground of two distinct civilisations, 
namely, the Occidental and the Oriental. With 
her planned economy, industrialism without capi- 
talism, organised and collective farming, one 
class society, cultural and sdcial equality among 
all races, and industrial and political equality 


between men and women, Soviet Russia has be-° 


gun the upbuilding of a new social order and a 
new civilisation. But whether this new civilisa- 
tién will be of any real benefit to the people of 
Russia as well as to the world in general, re- 
euains to be seen in view of the fact that she has 
already become a dictatorial State, has been 
rebuilding her old empire, and specially has 
recently allied herself with the most reactionary 
States. “x 


ORIENTAL CIVILISATIONS 


® 

Side by side with the rise of these new 
civilisations, there is also going on a reorgani= 
sation and transformation of older civilisations, 
specially of those of China, India, and the near 
Kast. The very fundamental principle of self- 
preservation ‘against the ‘territorial expansion 
and economic aggression of Western nations, 
as well as the rising spirit of rivalry, the 
‘development of industrialism and, above all, 
the cultural renaissance, in these countries them- 


selves have led the Eastern nations to organise ° 


and regenerate themselves in the light of modern 
philosophy, science and art and with the help 


of thé cultural experiences of Western nations. ; 
A most important event in oriental history® 


1s the regeneration of Muslim civilisation and 
the revival of Islam. Islam once spread from 


- 


*the Pyrenees to the Himalayas and fook the { 


intellectual leadership of the world. Although 
through internal dissension and external rivalry, 
it has lost its former glory, Islam is still one 
of the world’s leading religions and, what is 
more important, its message of the universal 
fatherhood and brotherhood irrespective of race 
and colour is still the world’s vreatestmoral 
force. Under the leadership’ of Mustapha Kemal, 
Turkey has adapted itself to modern conditions 
and become a great-poweg among the advanced 
nations, thug setting an example to her sister 


nations. such as Egypt, Iraq, Iran and 
Afghanistan, forming the principal countries of 
Muslim eivilisation. — . ‘ 


Not less significant is the regeneration of 
the civilisation of China. With her immense 
territory, world’s largest population, and highly 
ethical ideal, Chiga has lived in peace and har- 
mony with her neighbours for forty centuries or 
more and proved to the world that civilisafion 
may decline or reintegrate but never dies. Al- 
though invaded, China has never been really 
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conquered inasmuch as she has always absorbed 


her invaders into her cultural unit except India, 
whicr has supplemented, though not supplanted, 
her ethical and religious ideals, : The very height 
of her cultural ideal in -the midst .of peoples 
,which were far behind had however created 
in he-self a spirit of adoration for her own past 
culture, thus retarding her cultural progress. 
But he invasion and conquest of her terrifory 
by Western nations and Japan have brought her 
to realise the great need of reorganisation and 
. she Eas begun to adapt herself to modern con-. 

'diticns and it is not long that China will become 
successful not only in the revival of her old 
civilisation, but also in rebuilding a greater 
civilisation, 
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The most important civilisation rising out* 
of the integration of different cultural ideals 
is that of modern India. It is the outcome of 
the fusion of her old Hindu civilisation with 
Muslim and Western civilisations, which were 
brought within her boundary by ‘political and. — 
economical forces on the one hand, and the rise 
of’new social values, ideals and aims in the light 
of progressive philosophy, science and art on the 
other. This new civilisation in India or Indian 
civilisation, as it may properly be called in 
contradistinction to her existing civilisatons, ia 
not only a great help to the intellectual, moral 
and spiritual development of her own people, but 
also a great stimulus to the ou progress 
of the whole mankind. 
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THE BIRD-MEN 


( i 
Over earth and waters has he triumphed, 
and now the Demon of Machines — 


has fashioned birds of men 
_ to eonquer the heights as well. 


The birds—so colourful, so joyous, 
comzanions of multi-coloured clouds— ~ 
are fashioned by the artists in Paradise; 
‘to tae blue sky and strong winds 

are they kin. 


They sport to the rhythm of the breeze, ° 
they sing to ¢he tuné of unconfined space, 
their awakenings harmonize ° 
with the coming of the dawnlight 

to the warbling woods. . 


The flutter of their sa wings . 
ripcles on the vast sea of calm 
under the vast sky. 5 4 
From ages immemorial, 
cowcsing through the pathways of the sky, 
kave they brought the message of fife 
to ~he woods and hills. 


Tocay sHeer defiance has spread its wings, 
anc arrogant in. its pride of ‘power 


the lifeless machine soars, 

—unblest by the gods, 

unacknowledged by the sun and the moon; 
disowning the very sky, it zooms overhead 
desecrating the air with its strident roar. 


Man’s profanity rides the region of clouds, 
defiling with unholy glee 

the very light of heaven. 

The doom has come at last 

and discord ‘hurls itself like thunder, 


* reckless, ugehecked and iunconteaed: 


Malice feeds the flame of death 


eand terror spreads from shore to shore. 


If in the midst of this flaming ruin 
God finds not His own true seat, 

then, O: Lord of Thunder, my God,— 
let the very last chapter ‘of this story 
come to its finale 


* in the fiery wrath of Rudra. 


Out of her affliction, the world prays, 
“Let green groves resound over again 
with the rapture of birdnotes.” 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE _ 
in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly. 
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_ “THE HOLY PLACE WHERE THE SALA TREE TURNS WHITE...” 
By MARCELLA HARDY, s.a. (Oxon.) 


PERHAPS in the pretty legend associated with 
the Deer Park lies enshrined part, at least, of 
the reason why the Buddha chose this spof to 
preach his first sermon on the Doctrine of 
Gentleness; for, there must have been some 
reason for the Enlightened One to leave the Bodhi 
Tree of Gaya and wander towards the Park to 
speak for the first time. 

In Benares ruled a Raja, so runs the tale, 
who spent his days in the chase; many a deer 
did he slaughter in his thoughtless love of sport. 


Down from the lofty Himalays came the King 


of the Deer; he pleaded with the Raja and 
promised him one deer a day for his table if he 
would spare the others. At last the turn fell on 
a doe big with young, but she refused to be kille.! 
because, she said, her baby was yet unborn a 

it was cruel to end its life before it had seem the 
day. The King of the Deer freed her and gave 
himself up in her stead. So moved was the Raja 
of Benares by the compassion and self-sacrifice 
of the Deer King that he foreswore the killing 
of deer from that day and dedicated the Park 
to their use. This King of the Deer, the tale 
goes on to say, was reborn amongst men as 


Prince Gautama who, as the Buddha, addressed. 


the Blessed Band. sk Set) 
So is it written in the Lalita-Vistara : 
“Thus the Wheel of the Law of twelve forms was 
set in motion and has been understood by®Kaundinya, 
and the three Jewels have Sprung up. The Buddha, the 
Law, and the Community, these are the three Jewels; 


And as the Blessed Band of five grew into 
the mighty Buddhist Sangha, the nucleus formed 
by the Convent of the Wheel of the Good Lawe-- 
built on the very spot where Gautama first spoke 
as a Buddha—developed into one of the great 
universities of ancient India. 

Already, twenty centuries ago India counted 
among her great cities and universities such 
names as Taxila, Nalanda, Pataliputra, Vikrama- 
seela, and Sarnath. Some of these are only 
names today, others offer, in noble melancholy, 
the ruins of their greatness of long ago; Sarnath 
alone of all these centres has, throughout the 
centuries, preserved aglow the embers of its life 
—although in ruins, it still is the third of the 
four great centres of Buddhist. pilgrimage. 
| It wowfld seem that the regions of Varanashi 
—the regions,of age-old Kashi, of the Buddha’s 
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Deer Park, of the Benares of today—had been 
consecrated for all time as a centre of culture, 
relagion, and learning; for, today the Hindu 
University of Benares with its fine modern 
buildings and extensive residential quarters wel- 
eomes countless students to its fold. It rekendles 
thus the tradition that had lain dormant for some 
seven centuries. The ruins of Sarnath present, 
as it were, an archaeological link measuring two 
hundred decades of time, from the growth of 
Buddhism to our day. 

The growth, prosperity, and declines of 
Sarnath covered a weriod of some fifteen cen- 
turies; from shortly after 487 B.C., when the 
Buddha attained Nirvana, down to 1193, whex 
the Muslims overran the Gangetic plain. 
Right through, the Deer Park of the Buddha 
possessed a religious significance older than the 
intellectual, which certainly proved more 
qpcurine and tenacious; it is due to this, perhaps, 
that although the University of Samath gra- 
dually lost ground before inimical forces and 
finally died out, the Deer Park as a place oi 
Buddhist pilgrimage has survived—‘ The Deer 
Park, the holy place,” in the words of the poetic 
pilgrim I-Tsing, “ whefe the sala tree'turns white 


ljke the wings of a crane.” Even today the pil-° 


grim can hear the doctrine of the Gentle One 


there where it was first preached. 


Placed as it was on the banks of the Ganges, 
Sarnath was affected by the saree course of 
events that affected the rest of India. It came 


eunder the empires that rose; it was conquered 


by new forces when*the old ones fell. It bene- 
fited by one rule and was*destroyed by another. 
The emperor whe did so much for the spread 
and power of the Buddhist faith, * Asoka the 
Righégous,” set up ore of his seven famous Pillar 
Edicts here in the Deer Park. <A_ beautiful 
pillar, seemingly, for Hiwen-Tsang, nine+ ceie 
turies later gays it was “as bright as jade; 
glistening and sparkling in the light.” In those 
days it must still have been crowned by the bell- 
shaped capital with its fine sculptureS of the 
dharmachakra and attending lions; these sculp- 
tures about which the archaeologist, Sir John 
Marshall, writes of as “ the finest carvings, in- 
deed, that India has yet produced and 
unsurpassed, I venture to think, by anything of 
their kind in the ancient world.” 

Once again, in the fifth century, Sarnath 
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One of the stupas of the Deer Park, Sarnath 


reached a period of great glory when ithe Arts 
found such wonderful expression in caryings, 
sculptures, and monument¢. Buddhist art in all 
its originality and glorjous abundance developed 
independently of royal religious patronage, for 
the Gupta emperors did not belong to, the 
Buddhist faith, which is one of the remarkable 
features of tlrat art. It was supported, if one is 
to believe the evidence of Chinese pilgrims and 
schelars who visited India at that time, by the 
spirit of the vast majority of the population 
among which the Buddhist faith was still widely 
spread. Mych of Sarnath as ‘a treasure-house 
of that art was destroyed by the White Huns 
in the sixth century, at the disruption ef- the 
Gupta éinpire; but sufficient examples remain to 
tetl of the great heights to which it reached. 
In successive years pious patrons re-endowed 
fallen monasteries and repaired or built anew 
buildings. on the site of the old, so that earlier 
descriptions are of little use today. 

A full history of Sarnath is difficult to write 
as 1b is of so many other important archacologi- 
eal places; the inscriptions of one monastic sect 
were. seemingly, erased by fts successor and 
supgr-inscribed with the activities and purposes 
of the new, so that only disconnected fragments 
remain today wherewith to piece together a 


story covering not less than fifteen centuries of 
time. Many monuments, viharas, stupas, and 
chaityas have either been destroyed or slowly 
fallen to ruin leaving nothing behind, One jns- 
cription, however, the latest dated of Buddhist 
- days and writtem in the early twelfth century, 
does cast & dim ray of light on contemporary 
events. It is an eulogy of the Buddhist queen 
Kumaradevi, wife of the non-Buddhist king 
*Govinda-Chandra of Kanauj. She had built a 
vihara, so reads the inscription, “as in the days 
of Asoka the Righteous”; her husband, too, is 
described as having been sent by Shiva as a 
heavenly champion against the “ wicked Turks ” 
who were then an imminent danger to the ancient 
civilisation. Less than fifty years after the 
death in 1154 of the “ heavenly champion ” the 
“Turks ” did indeed come to Sarnath laying all 
waste before them in their iconoclastic zeal. 
The Great Convent was then finally abandoned, 
and the Deer Park became a Park of silence. 
After the incursion of Tughluk’s armies in 
1193, when there were “no more orange-robed 
friars to receive palmers from distant lands and 
show the sacred spots hallowed by the Master,” 
the desolate Deer Park received two august 
visitors in the sixteenth century—Humayun the 
Kind and his son Akbar the Great Mughal. The 
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Monastery in ruins, Sarnath 


latter commemorated his father’s visit in the 
following grandiloquent terms which he caused 
to be inscribed on a tablet : 

“As Humayun, King of the Seven Climes, now 
residing in Paradise, deigned to come and sit here one 
day, thereby increasing the splendour of the sun, so 
Akbar, his son and most Pumble servant, ‘resolved to 
build in this spot a lofty tower reaching to the blte 
skies.” 

It was in the year 996 A.H. that this 
beautiful building was erected on the top of the 
Chaukhandi Stupa, that one can still see today. 

Some centuries later the scant visitors ¢o 
Sarnath had less thought for adding and restor- 
ing than for removing; houses, bridges, and 
railway embankments were built with the bricks 
and carved stones from viharas, stupas, and 
monasteries—this is the saddest phase of 
Sarnath’s long life. Much has been done, how- 
ever, of recent years to restore the ravages of 
man and in the pilgrim centre that has dwindled 
but not died out, not so very long ago a new 
temple of creamy-coloured stone, the Mulagan- 
dha Kuti Vihara, was erected to the Gentle One 
—the mptherland of the Buddha has not 


forgotten one of her greatest sons. A son of 
whom *a modern thinleer like Bertrand Russell 


speaks as one of the four greatest men of the ° 


world. He writes: 


“Tf I had to select four men who have had more 
power than any others, I should mention Buddha and 
Christ, Pythegoras and Galileo. No one of the four 
would hewe affected human life as he has done if power 
had been his primary object. No one of the four sought 


*the kind of power that enslaves others, but the kind 


that sets them free—in the case of the first two, by 
showing how to master the desires that lead to strife, 
and thence to defeat slavery and subjection.” 

The ruins, the partially mutilated sculp- 
turesy eand the better preserved carvings of a 
once great university and busy pilgrim centre 
do not represent so much the last and melanehoke 
emblems of a glory that is gone, as they do land- 
marks along the winding road that connects past 
ages with the present day. For some two 
thousand four hundred seasons the Déer Park 
has known its sala trees turn white like the 
wings of a crane. 


[Copyright of the photographs illustrating this arti- 
cle is reserved by th® author.] 


GAROS AND THEIR ABORIGINAL NEIGHBOURS 


Many writers, most of whom are Europeans, 
have written interesting books and some have 
contzibuted articles in newspapers and periodica!s 
at cd fferent times, on the people inhabiting the 
Garc,eKhasia, and Jaintia hills, lying almost 
along a line between the north-eastern districts 
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them, while others believe that the various 
Chrastian missionary bodies who are working 
among these people have induced the Govern- 
ment to give greater protection to these people, 
many of whom have become converts to Chris- 
tianity, and many more of whom are likely to be 


» of Bengal and Assam. Studies on the subject *Christians in future. 


by =ich writers as A. Playfair whose bock on 
the “raros is well-known, and by others, had 
evoked in the past considerable interest in these 
hill @eople and about their country. It is to the 
redxt of these writers, that although foreigners, 
they have been pioneers in this field, and have 
shown the way to those who are now studying 
these hill-men from ethnological, social and 
economic points of view. Christian missionary 
endeavours were also early directed towards 
recleming these aboriginal people and bringing 
at taeir doors the amenities of civilised life. 
The Government in this country began early 
to take a lively interest in these hill tribes, and 
‘ to sipplement, through indirect influence, the 
wor= of the Christian missionaries, by safe- 
guarding the rights of these people, specially in 
regard to their lands, agamst the encroachments 
*of tie money-lenders and of their more intelli- 
gent neighbours in thé plains. To speak of the 
Geros alone, they have been deprived of much 
of their their land by other people dwelling fn the 
plains below.by various means, mostly by taking 
undue advantage of the simplicity of these hill 
people. 


Suseng and Sherpur pergannas of the Mymen- 
sing? district, lying at the foot.of the Garo-hills, 
with a vieW to the restoration of some of the 
lost lands to the Garos who dwell in, those 
parts, and also to fix their status as tenants 
under the landholdeys of Susung and Sherpur 
percannas. The new settlement is ‘being conduc- 
ted under an I.CS. official specially deputed 
for the purpose. In this connection a special 
conterente of the highest Government officials 
recently met at Susung, to consider the various 
que:tions relating to the Garos, Hadis, Hajongs 
and other hill people of this area. Some are of 
opirion that the hill people being aboriginal in 
there origin and fearless and warlike by nature, 
ar@l the Government feeling that it should have 
fuller control over these people on _ political 
grounds have instituted these enquiries about 


The Government started very recently 
a fresh survey and settlement operation in the © 


The Australian Baptist Mission opened a 
centre at a place called Birisiri—the name itself 
is apparently of Garo origin—in Susung, many 
years ago, and one of their missionaries, Rev. 





A Garo dressed in Bengali clothes 


P. Nall took upon himself the work of edu- 
cating and converting the Garos of that region. 
He carried on the work for years with much 
success, and then retired from the field of service 
to go back to Australia. He was succeeded by 
several others in this work, the present incum- 
bent being Rev. White, a very devoted 
worker in the same cause. During these years— 
a period of about fifty years—these massionaries 
have establishéd schgols for both boys and girls. 
of the Garo tribe, opened dispensaries for Garo 


‘men and women and given them free medicines 
é 
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and treatment, and have helped them in various 
other ways. 
been the establishment of a Garo colony there 


composed of about five thouf&and converts to° 


Christianity. Recently the missionaries have 
added an agricultural department to their schools. 


The jubilee of this institution was recently cele-. 


brated at Birisiri, and Garos, who are Christian 
converts, assembled in their thousands, and 
joined the various functions of prayer-meetings, 
lectures, social gatherings and other amusements. 
Missionaries and lay Christians from different 
parts of Bengal joined the celebration. A few 
high government officials also attended the func- 
tions. The institutions opened at that place 
receive adequate Government grants and are in 
a flourishing condition, promising a yet brighter 
future. The zeal of the missionaries, and the 
success with which their labours have been 
crowned, have a lesson for all social. religious 
and charitable bodies in the country. The Hindu 
mission with its limited resources is in a dis- 
advantageous position with regard to its work 
among tke hill people. It has*made very little 
headway there, although*it has dorfe some work 
among the*Hadis, and Hajongs of Jamalpur 





The result of all these efforts have ° hills. 


and Nalitabari, lying at the foot of the Gare 
But all that work is not very consider- 
able in comparison with the achievements made 
by Christian missionaries. The Romar Catholic 
missionaries have also opened two centres of 
work among these people for some years now 
and are also making great progress in their work. 

But, who are, these Garos? Whence did 
they come originally to settle in this region ? Or, 
are they a class of savage indigenous people 
inhabiting this ‘part of the country ? Do they 
possess any religion? Are they Hindus and do 
they’ claim to be go, just as the Hadis do, who 
style themselves Bhanga-Kshatrias? These 
questions have been diffefently answered by if@n 
with different ways of thinking. It is true 
however that the Garos at one time were the 
ruling class at different parts of theedistrict of 
Mvmensingh. Besides Garos, other allied hill- 
tribes such as Koches, Hajongs also ruled at 
various parts of the district. For instance, the 
first Muslim conqueror of Mymensingh entered 
in the 15th century this district by defeating 
and killing in battle a Koch King, Dalip Samanta, 
who was the ruler of the Sherpur perganna. 
Lakshman Hajo, also a Koch King, who ruled the 
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far eastern part of Mymensingh, was defeated 
by the famous Isha Khan, who at one time was 
invested with the Dewani of the 22 pergannas 
of Mymensingh and Dacca by Akbar the Great. 
The ancestor of the present Susung Raj family 
was Someswar Pathak, a Brahmin, who came to 
‘the Susung forests as an adventurer from an up- 
courtry district of India and after subduing the 
hill people established his zemindary, later knéwn 
as mulké-Susung in Moghal times. The bhai 
mulik or the low lying country, bordering on 
Sylhet yas wrested from the hands of an abori- 
ginal king by another Kshatria chief named 
Jitéri. | These instances however prove 
the warlike character of the Garos in 
ancent times. The story current in these 
parts of Bengal, that the boy Raja Raghunath 
- of Sugung, who had been taken captive in battle 
by Bha Khan and confined in,his eastern capital 
at Jangalbari, was rescued overnight in a boat 
- by £,000 Garos who dug up a canal to join two 
rivevs, even now known as Raghukhali and lying 
towards the east of Kishoregunje town, prove the 
trut1 of the tradition of their Being faithful 
vassals and valiant warriors in times cf need. 
The idea of forming a Garo regiment in times 
of war would not be either impossible . or 
chimerical, for the Garos are an intelligent, 


‘brave and warlike people. ai s 


‘The conquest of the Garo hills lying between 
the two districts of Mymensingh and Goalpara 
by an expeditionary forceeof native sepo¥s in 
f872, in consequence of a series of murderous 


raids on the people of the plains, and especially ° 


the murder of a cooly of the survey party sent 
by the “Government, eventually led to *the 
annexation of the whole tract of the Garo hills. 
The Garo hills were first taken under British 


management in 1866, and in 1867 Captain 


Williamson took up his quaeters at Tura,” at 
present the headquarters of the hills. An Act 
was passed in 1868 separating the Garo hill tracts 
from the adjdining districts of Mymensingh and 
Goa para and placing it under an officer designa- 
ted as Deputy Commissioner. The survey of 
the aills was carried oyt under Captain Wood- 
thorve R.E., along with the expedition, and by 
May 1873, a complete map of the whole hill in 
the scale of 4 miles to an inch was prepared. 

_ Almost nothing was known about these hills 
till 1866. Our knowledge of Khasia hills dates 
about the time when the East India Company 
obt2zined the Dewani in 1765. Along with the 
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= Tura, the present headquarters, is 40 to 12 miles 


from: Ningamari. Tora mountain is 4,000 ft. above sea- 
level The site was selected as being suitable for defence 
agaist the Garos. . 


‘mated to be about 100 thousand maunds. 
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adjoining district of Sylhet, the Khasi hill tract 
was included in the grant of the Dewani by 
Emperor Shah Alam. The stone quarries of the ~ 
hills, from which Bengal obtained its supply of 
lime, soon attracted European enterprise,and 
the control of the lime trade was a valuable 
advantage attaching to the official in charge of 
the district in these days. In 18382 a rising of 
the .Khasis and the murder of two British 
military officers resulted in the annexation of the 
Khasia hills under Col. Lister in 1835, who be- 
came its” political agent with his headquarters 
at Nangklao. The other remaining hill of these 
wanges, the Jaintia hills, came into British 
possession in. 1835. 

The Garos are mainly an _ agricultural 
pecple, cotton forming their chief article of, 
industry and trade. The total area of the hill 
is 3,140 sq. miles, They being densely wooded 
Government have established forest reserves. The 
hills abound with wild beasts and the elephant- 
catching Khedda, once the monopoly of the 
Susung Raj, was a source of profit and 
income to the Rajas of Susung. The Garo 
cotton is grown east of the Nitai river in the 
south-eastern corner of the hills, so that from 
this river to the Khasi hills no cotton is grown. 
Cotton is sold at all markets situated along the 
border and in the nearest hats in the plains, 
under the Susung and Sherpur zemindars, not 
only Garo men but their womenfolk also visit 
these hats in large number and come there with 
various commodities, the product of the hills 
and their home-made articles of cane and 
bamboo. The yearly outturn of cotton is cone 
The 
Garo cotton is said to beevery rich in lint, and 
is exported to foreign countries, especially to 
Germany, in large quantity. The sale of lac is 
also a source of considerable wealth to these 
people—the forest department of the Govern- 
ment levying a royalty on it. Lac is, however, 
cultivated within the area bounded on the north 
by Goalpara, on the south by the Someswari 
river, on the east by the Khasi hills and in the 
west by the Janai river. 

The smelting of iron was once the chief 
industry in the Khasi hills, the income accruing 
from smelted iron in 1858 being Rs. 67,500 for 
45,000 maunds. But at present the chief indus- 
try of the district is the cultivation of potatoes, 
which are exported in large quantities to all 
places in Bengal. The income from the export 
trade m lime which was about five lacs in 1877, 
has now increased to many more lacs of®rupees. 
Besides, recent éxcavatjons near the Garo hills 
in Assam have brought out a reserve of coal on 
a seam on the south-western cofner of the 
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Khasi hills. The reserves in the Langrin area 
in Assam cover twenty square miles. There are 
lime-stone quarries to the west of these coal 
seams. As is naturally to be expected iron ‘has 
also been traced near about this area. As 
regards horticulture, the orange trade of these 
hills and of the Sylhet district form no inconsi- 
derable part of the sources of wealth of these 
districts. Beyond the northern and eastern parts 
of this area stretches the country® of 
Assam which as far as the borders of Tibet is 
now under cultivation of tea that forms its 
principal industry. The Cacharis, the indigen- 
ous people of Assam, are a semi-civilised people 
possessing their peculiar habits and modes of. 
life. They form a considerable portion of the 
population of Assam. ? 
The other branches of the abcriginal tribes 
dwelling in these hills, the Koches, the Nagas, 
and Kukis, appear in comparison with the 
o 


* education. 
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Garos to be more savage and wild. The 
Hadis, who are one of these tribes, however, 
are not much inferior to the Hindus and in some 
respects superior to the Garos. In respect of the 
adaptation of the civilised modes of life, the 
Khasis have led the way to these people. Many 
Khasis, who have come under Christian influ-, 
ence, have been educated in schools and colleges, 
and Khasi girls have joined some of the Chris- 
tian colleges of Calcutta in recent “times. The 
Garos are more conservative than the Khasis in 
their outlook and have taken more slowly to 
The work of the Brahmoe Samaj 
Mission at the Khasi hills, at Cherapunji town, 
has been successfully carried on for some years 
now, but there remains much scope for further 
work among these hill people, both as regards 
religious and social welfare, which the Brahmo 
Samaj ewould do well to undertake on a ‘more ~ 


extensive scale. » ” 
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RADHANATH SIKDAR 


A Great Mathematician and Scientist 


By JOGESH C. BAGAL 


A rew years back I wrote two papers in The 
Modern Review* and one in Prabasit on the 
life and work of Radhanath Sikdar, a great 
mathematician and scientist of the nineteenth 
century. He served in the Great Trigonometri- , 
cal Survey of India for long thirtye years and 
his activities remained*necessarily confined with- 
in the four walls of the Survey Department. 
But here also he commanded respect from hise 
supericrs and equals for his unusual scientific 
attainments. Sir George Everest and Sir Andrew 
Waugh, the successive Surveyors-General, under 
whom he served these long years, bore testimony 
not only to his sterling merit as an officer but 
also to his talents as a mathematician of a very 
high order. The letters they wrote to the higher 
authorities for retaining his services speak elo- 
quently of the achievements of Radhanath 
Sikdar. In 1864, two years after his retirement 
from service, he was elected a corresponding 
member of the Society of Natural History of 
Bavaria for his rare scientific attainments. This 
event was noticed in the comtemporary news- 
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as The Modern Review for April and September, 


+ Prabasi, eBhadra, 1339 B.S, 


papers. The Hindoo Patriot wrote in its issue 
of April 25, 1864: ° 

“ A few weeks back we stated that Baboo Radhanath 
Sikdar has been elected a corresponding member of the 
Society of Natural History of Bavaria for his high 
scieatific attainments. The Poona Observer thus notiees 
the event: This is a great distinction, for the Philoso- 
phical Society of Germany, where le&irning flourishes 
more than in any other country in Europe, have the 
reputation of being very particular in their choice of 
members, and never gonfer their honors but upon solid 
and substantial alg We imagine there are not very 
many Englishmen who could obtain the title which has 
been conferred one Baboo Radhanath Sikdar.” 

We do not know whether Radhanath con- 
tributed papers to ¢he scientific journals of the 
West. The only solid contributions of his, we 
know of, remain interred in The Manual=ej 
Surveying, a standard work on Indian Survey, 
and the first of its kind ever written in India. 
The most difficult and scientific portigns of the 
book were written by Radhanath Sikdar and 
handsomely acknowledged in the preface by its 
compilers, R. Smyth and H. L. V. Thuillier, mm 
its first (1851) and second (1855) editions. The 
passage in whith his debt is aeknowledged, 
reads as follows : ‘ 

“In Parts III and V, the compilers have been large- 
ly assisted by Baboo Radhanath Sikdar, distinguished 
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head of the Computing Department of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of India, a gentleman whose intimate 
acquaintance with the vigorous forms and mode of pro- 
cedure adopted on the Great: Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, and great acquirement and knowledge of scientific 
subjects generally render his aid particularly valuable. 
The Chapters 15 and 17 up to 21, inclusive, and 26 of 
ePart III and the whole of Part V are entirely his own, 
and it would be difficult for the compilers to express 
with sutticient force, the obligations they thus feel under 
to him, not oply for the portion of the work which they 
desire thus publicly to acknowledge, but for the advice 
so generally afforded on all subjects connected with his 
own department.” 

It*is only this passage that refers 
Radhanath’s contributions to the book, and as 
such it should have been retained in the subse- 
quent editions. In the absence of our knowledge 
of any other material contributions of Radha- 
nath’s to science, this reference has become all 
the fhore important. But in the third» edition 
af The Manual of Surveying, this time published 
_ under the authority of the Government of India 
by Surveyor-General Colonel H. L. Thuillier. one 
of the two original compilers, Radhanath 
Sikdar’s name was omitted in ,the preface, 
theugh *his contributions acknowledged as the 
most difficult and scientific not only by the 
compilers but by the scientific world outside, were, 
retained in extenso. This provoked enough in- 
_dignation in the mind of some of the officers of 
the department, and Lt.-Colonel John Mac- 
donald, Deputy Surveyor-General; in his article 
in The Friend of India for June 17 and 24, 1876, 
gvhile exposing the malaflministration of the 
Survey Department, gave vent to his feelings, 
regarding the dishonesty of the publisher in the 


Omission, in the preface, of even the name of , 


Radhanath Sikdar. He passed this severe sfric- 
ture on the cénduct of the publisher :> 


ih. 
“ ~...in this third edition the direction of the 


to® 
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sympathy of every highly-educated native of India 
for our determination to rescue the name of one of the 
greatest mathematicians which has adorned the honour- 
able list of those who measured and computed the great 
Indian Arc, from neglect by those who owe so much to 
his memory.” (Italics mine). 

“Facts against Fancies ” tried to refute the 
charges in the article in a letter to The Friend of 
India, (August 19, 1876). Regarding Radha- 
nathgs services he, however, wrote : 


se 


.... there was not the slightest wish to under- 
value or to forget the services of one who was such a 
shining ormament to the department.” (Italics mine). 

The Friend of India was not convinced with 
¢he explanations offered by “Facts against 


i 





wind s shown by the omission in the preface of proper e 


respectful acknowledgment to the best of the original 
authors of the compilationeand the debt due to Radha- 
nath Sikdar is wholly unacknowledged. Penance must 
be performed for this cowardly sin 4nd robbery of the 
dead. Alreaay this dishonesty of purpose has been 
four times noticed in the public journals, and it js, cer- 
tain that castigation will be inflicted at regular intervals 
agit 18 ,on habitual criminals, until the cause is removed, 
tis edition called in, and®a proper honest acknowledg- 
ment made for the personal appropriation of the best 
chapters in the book—we mean those devoted to a des- 
cription and practical application of the working of 
‘Ray Tract System’ invented by Everest and practt- 
cally explained by the Hindoo gentleman we have 
mentioned. ....” (Italics mine). 


After quoting the passage of acknowledg- 
ment in the first and second edition, Mr. 
Macdonald said : 


®Thus wrote ‘Smyth and Thuillier,’ when Waugh 
was Surveyor-General and Baboo Radhanath Sikdar was 
alive. We feel quite certain that we shall command the 


Radhanath Sikdar 
(1813-1870) 


Fancies’’ in respect of the glaring omission 
and observed in the Editorial Notes as 
follows : 

“ According to all appearance an attempt has been 
made to obtain credit for the authorship of the most 
scientific portion of the work, and nothing urged by 
‘Facts against Fancies’ justifies us in withdrawing a 
single word of the very severe strictures we passed. 
Had Radhanath Sikdar been alive we would have left 
him to fight his own battle.” 


It should be noted that the name of the 
author of the article was not published original- 
ly and these appeared as one of tlfe main 
editorial congributions..e 


The editor summed up his Notes thus : 
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“Tq sum up, we steel changes in the title page, 
the preface, and the frontispiece; our correspondent says 
they are accidental. Perhaps ! but the accidents are all 
in fayour of one-side. It is said that when Mahomed 
was dying he called out that anyone he had wronged 
should speak out at once so that he might not be com- 
plained against on the Day of Judgment. The author 
of the manual has an equal opportunity of refuting any 
wrong, and if he restores the acknowledgment of his 
debt to Radhanath Sikdar, he will die as happily as 
Mahomed and Radhanath Sikdar’s manes may be ap- 


peased. 3 


Lt. Colonel Walter S. Sherwill, a retired 
officer of superior rank in the Survey of India, 
wrote a letter to the editor of The Friend of 
India from Perth, Scotland, dated 15th August, 
1876. The letter was published in its issue of 
September 16, 1876. The portions’ concerning 
Radhanath Sikdar are only given here : 


“A friend has just sent me a copy of the Friend o 
India of the 24th June, all the way froth Germany, of 
order that I might be made acquainted with the sad fact 
that, when bringing outea third edition of “Smyth and 
Thuillier’s Manual of Surveying of India,” the much 
respected name of the late Baboo Radnanath Sikdar, 
the able and distinguished head of the Computing 
a oh oi the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, who did so much to enrich the early editions of 
the ‘ Manual,’ had been advertently, or inadvertently 
removed from the preface of the late editions while at 
the same time all the valuable matter written by the 
Baboo had been retained, and that without any acknow- 
ledgment as to the authorship. 

“As an old Revenue Surveyor who used the 
‘Manual’ for a quarter of a century, and as an acquain- 
tance of the laté Radhanath Sikdar, I feel quite ashamed 
for those who have seen fit to exclude his name from 
the present edition, especially as the former editions so 
fully acknowledged the deep obligations under which 
they found themselves for Radhanath’s assistance, not 
only for the particular portion of the work ‘which they 
desire thus publicly to acknowledge *-so runs the pre- 
face of the 1851 edition—‘but for the advfe so gene- 


rally afforded and all subjécts connected with his own . 


department ’.” 
The Friend of India of September 30, 1876, 
while noticing Lt.-Colonel Sherwill’s letter 


editorially, wrote : : 


“As Colonel Sherwill was employed for twenty 
years in the Revenue Survey Department, his opinion 
that the publishers of the manual ought to be ashamed 
of themselves for having appropriated the original con- 
tributions of an eminent man who is not alive, deserves 
most prominent notice; moreover we consider that a 
work which appears under the authority of the Govern- 
ment of India should not be open to remarks of the 
nature we have noticed. In publishing by authority, 
Colonel Thuillier was custodian of the reputation of the 
Government which permitted him to use its name for 
his personal benefit in the sale of the book, which is 
greatly increased thereby. As so much has been said 
on this subject, we trust a public acknowledgment of 
the cireum#ances under which Radhanath Sikdar’s con- 
tribution to the Manual of Surveying Rave been appro- 
priated for the work, will appear in the ‘Government 
Gazette.” e ; 
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The article and the controversy thereon 
seemed to have given deep offence tc Colonel 
Thuillier, at once the publisher of the book 
and Head of the Department (he being the 
Surveyor-General at the time). He, instead oi 
rectifying the wrong, moved the Government of 
India to take severe measures against its author, 
Lt.-Colonel John Macdonald, a _ subordinate 
officer of his, on charge of the breach of ciscipline. 
Macdonald’s exposure of the maladn#nistration 
of the Department strengthened greatly the 
point of Thuillier and proved an important factor 
ia bringing in no time the wrath of the Gavern- 
ment of India upon him. The Friend of India 


¢(October 28; 1876) lamented the fate of this 


honest officer, but remarked at the same time 
that as there was no popular parliament in India, 
similar to that in England, there was no chance 
of exposing the maladministration of « depart- 


ment except through the Press by somebody in, 


the know of the state of affairs, that is, by some 
publie servants. . 

In its issue of November 4, 1876, The 
Friend of India gave a very interesting but very 
damaging hint as to why Colonel Thuillier 
would have thought it fit to efface the name of 
Radhanath Sikdar from the third editien of the 
Manual. It wrote editorially : 

“When Colonel Thuillier was first charged in these 
columns with the omission of Baboo Radhanath Sikdar’s 


name fron: the title page of the Manual cf Survey- 
ing and of all acknowledgment of the valuable matter 


due to g¢hat distinguished Native Surveyor, ene of his 
defenders replied that the “omission was simply an over- . 


sight. If so it was a curious and unfortunate one. But 
a’ new charge has been brought against the Surveyor- 
General with reference to this matter, whicn, if sub- 
stantiated, cannot be explained as an oversights If the 
charge were only a heresay and incapable o! proof or 
disproof, wee would not write it, but if false, it can 
easily beedisproved, and if not disproved, it will cer- 
tainly be believed. It is that when soliciting election 
as a fellow of the Royal Society of England, he brought 
forward the Manual as his own production. Tan it be 
true? The records of the Royal Society should be 
appealed to, for such,a charge is not to be passed lightly 
over.” < 


Let us hear alsq The Statesman regarding 
the importance of Radhanath’s contributions to 


The Manual of Surveyiny. The same issue of. Tha. 


Friend of India quoted the following excerpts - 


from The Statesman : 


“Suppose that Sir George Airy and Mr, Procter 
wrote a joint book upon astronomy, and that*Sir John 
Herschel had made contributions to it so important, 
that the authors felt it due to him to acknowledge 
pointedly the valuable assistance he had giwen them. 
Sir John Herschel dies, and Sir George Airy goes to 
the Antipodes, retiring from Europe altogether. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Procter brings out a new edi- 
tion of the book under the title of Procter and Airg’s 
astronomy. On opening the book, those who were 
familiar with the original are not only surprised to find 
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tha: Procter takes precedence of the great astronomer, 
but that all reference to the important contributions 
made thereto by Sir John Herschel has been eliminated 
from the work, although his contributions still appear 
therem. Great surprise is felt at the change and omis- 
sion, but as both may have been the result of inadver- 
tence, the attention of the author is called to the matter 
not ence but twice over say in the Times. Procter 
takes not the least notice of the fact, and gives no word 
of explanation whatever. What we ask would the liter- 
ary world say of conduct such as this, and what would 
not the Rewewers have to say about it ? . 
“For Airy now read Smyth, for Procter read Thuil- 


lier, for Herschel read Radhanath Sikdar, and for the 


Twmes, read Pioneer and Friend of India, and the parel- 
le! is eomplete, though in drawing it we have taken a 
with very distinguished names. We reasonably 
suspect that it was the exposure of this gross literary 
meanness, that constituted the sting of Colonel Mac- 
donald’s article to the Friend of India, and instead of 
repiying handsomely to the criticism with a frank ack- 
now edgment of the wrong and an effort to redress it, 
Celgnel Thuillier is permitted to use the authority of 
the Government to degrade Colonel Macdonald in the 


| Survey list. Does Lord Lytton think that Government 


of this order can secure public respect ? Strong indigna- 
tion is felt at Colonel Thuillier’s appropriation of Radha- 
nath Sikdar’s labours as his own, and this open quar- 
re! upon the subject will but intensify the feeling. Why 
is not the Manual called in and suppressed, and an 
honest ‘edition substituted for it.” 


On the advice of Colonel Thuillier the 
Gevernor-General in Council passed the followe 
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ing orders, already rele to by The Friend of 
India and The Statesman, regarding Lt.-Colonel 
Macdonald, on October 16, 1876 and asked the 
Colonel to get them carried out immediately : 


“The decision of the Government of India is that 
fieutenant-Colonel Macdonald shall be suspended from 
departmental duty on the receipt of these orders for a 
period of three months, on the expiration of which he 
will be placed in 2nd grade of Deputy Superintendent 
of eRevenue Survey immediately below Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oakes, on a salary of Rs. 1,827-14 per mensem. 
During the period of this suspension from duty 
Lieutenart-Colonel Macdonald will draw the pay of his 
rank as an officer of the staff corps. It is further the 
desire of the Governor-General in Council that 


e Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald shall not again be em- 


ployed at headquarters without the special sanction of 
Government.” 


Lt.-Colonel Macdonald was suspended for 
three months,’ and then degarded four steps 
lower than the post he had already held. But 
the controversy brought t@ striking light the 
honesty of purpose and the love of truth with 
which he fought the cause, thought at his owa 
peril. Radhanath Sikdar once more came to 
his own. That he was one of the greatest 
mathematicians of the age came to be recognised 
on all hands, | 





ATMOSPHERE FOR, SCIENTIFIC ENDOWMENTS 


What Can the Science Congress Do for It ? 


. . . . . e . ’ 
Te silver jubilee session of the Indian Science 


Congress in 1938 is an ,indication that an° 


increasing number of gur countrymen are pursu- 
ing scientific studies and the value of their work 
is creditable. This work was ‘amply recognised 
en masse by the official delegation of British 
Association for the Advaficement of Stfence. 
Puole appreciation of the utility of such work 


= Owever has not yet tome forth. Jf it is solely 


because the people in general are wholly indif- 
ferent to the scientists, what has been done by 
the latter to break the ice? Science has now 
pemmeated into our homes and _ oecupations 
without. our questioning and any ostentation. 
Incividually we are not required to labour for 
the thousand and one benefits granted by 
science. We have accepted Science in practice 
buy, we have not imbibed the spirit. We fail to 
hamess scientists to our own ends. What then 
stands in the way-of bringing scientists closer 


By “ONE-SIDED VIEW ” 
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to the common men like us? Attention of the 
readers of this note will be restricted only to 
the part demanded irom the scientists. 

In India study of science in its present 
fotm drew the first inspiration from outside. 
Its origin and development are due to exotic 


influence. The research techniques, the different 


research schools and all that contribute to the 
healthy growth of science have been now deeply 
implanted on the native soil. The foreign seed- 
ling has now grown into a bulky tree. A little 
over 25 years of vigoreus research has passed 
by with annual stock-taking of works at the 
succeeding sessions of the Science Congress. 
How is it that complaint is now heard that the 


public are very apathetic towards scientific. 


efforts ? For further development, the ¢cientists 
are feeling theeneed of money for extra equip- 
ment and *personnel? It thas been however 
piously hoped by the extra scientists that their 
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ATMOSPHERE FOR SCIENTIFIC ENDOWMENTS 


work by virtue of their merit (no matter, if 
their worth is appraisable by the layman without 
their explaining in a matter-of-fact way) will 
go direct to the heart of the people. r 
| Our scientists have been content to tread on 
the old track. Many are ceaselessly pouring 
out voluminous research papers, and some glori- 
fy by the number of papers irrespective of 
whether. they are analytical data. They seem 
to have not come to the end of the old track 
and their vision sees no cross-roads. They feel 
for money but they do not think out how 
investments are to be justified. Their thoughts 
have been following on a narrow groove out of 
which they are too lethargic to come out. 
There has been very little attempt to lead 
their valuable thoughts and works into differ- 
ent channels. Our countrymen have not found 
anything worth their interest to come forward 
to the scientists. The large figures in roubles, 
dollars and sterlings given away to finance 
research abroad are very frequently repeated 
now to impress the man-in-the-street. Univer- 
sities and institutions could have easily supplied 
the bases for creating something tangible to 
induce money. It appears there has not been 
a thorough utilisation of the things available. 
Often vain attempts have been made to boom 
results of doubtful value. 
A survey of the papers read before the 
Science Congress will show that a large run of 


members present what may be classed as mere . 


compilation of data. To a casual reader it will 
appear that there is no definite objective under- 
lying their works. To justify their appointments 
under the government and universities a large 
number of members communicate thesé ‘ papers.’ 
It should be admitted that all lines of thought 
and research cannot be of immediate value either 
for further work or for application to practical 
purposes. Barring these small number of such 
papers, the authors who could only perform 
certain routine work should be content with the 
inclusion of his results in the Proceedings. There 
cannot be any need for them to press these hard 
into others’ brains by his eloquence and by 
means of epidiascope. As a matter of fact very 
few interesting discussions crop up, because each 
is concerned with his special work and in the 
absence of any knowledge of the other man’s 
work he simply counts the minutes to prepare 
for his turn. When a particular work, may be 
incomplete, deserves a thorough discussion in the 
opinion of the members present at the meeting 
or at thegdiscretion of the sectional committee, 
it should .be encouraged and ecarried to a 
conclusion. A session Which laste for five 
days (from 930 A.M. to 4-30 P.M. general- 


. development. 
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ly, with a break for lunch, excluding the 
opening day and another day devoted to excur- 
sions) and commands a very representative 
gathering ought to devise a more fruitful way 
of ‘doing business.’ When there is so much now 
to know, so much that may overlap each other’s 


works, so much that may eorrelate works and °* 


-accelarate the work, joint discussions should be 
elaberately organised. That not only will help 
in the proper appraisal of the works and in 
indicating new lines but will also encourage in 
pooling the available knowledge together for the 
country’s benefit. 


$ These benefits when they will be widely 


felt, will break the barriers of awe and reverence 
now isolating the scientists from the common 
people. Unless people feel that the scientists 
are capable of doing some good of which they 
can partake, the scientists should not expect 


them to join hands to help the scientists in theire 


When a stock is taken of the 
investments made so far for scientific research, 
unless the returns are convincing, apart from 
purely educatienal value, people will be natural- 
ly shy to part with their money. There has 
been very little attempt to bridge the gulf 
lsetween the scientist and the common man. 
True that industrialists and capitalists lack 
enterprise and initiative to take the scientists 
into confidence. But the persons, who are sup- 
posed to be leaders of thought and makers of 
men, stand more chapce of condemnation for 
their failings. If the persons, who have received 
ge good education, have come in contact with a 
large variety of men, have seen at firsthand 
the progress in other countries as studests and 
later not infrequently as professors or distingui- 
shed research scientists fail to” grasp the 
situation, fail to rise to the occasion, to probe 
“deep into matters, they cannot escape being 
doubly condemned. It ig on them that the 
mould and frame of society depend. National 
welfare being interlocked with tham, in the 
administration of a country we find now more 
of scféntific brains filoted to important tasks. 
Science Congress is a body devoted to the cause 


of science and, is interested*in its votaries. Th == 


is the body which can take up this problem. 
Funds are really scarce and uncertain. Before 
parting with money people must know the ends 
to which his money will be spent. There is a 
great need of public education in this matter 
to prepare the ground. The annual delibera- 
tions of the Congress should point out the works 
for which investmént is worth the cause. They 
should not be content with the reading of papgrs 
ranging in value from zero to hundred with an 
added grace of a very weak attempt at discus- 
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sions which are vitiated by too short a time 
limit, and by the incompetent extempore 
speakers. These discussions may lay the base for 
indicating to the country at large what progress 
has been made and are in store. Science and 
its social relations loom large before the parent 
organisations in Great Britain and the United 
States. But here our scientists are deplorably 
unappreciative of this feature. Is it due to the 
‘act that the influential members of the Indian 
Science Congress Association are either comfort- 
ably, settled over official files in the Govern- 
ment departments and their pet schemes. or 
are safely huddled together in the niches of. 
Wnrversity and Institute buildings? It is time 
that realities were faced and dissipation of 
talents checked. There should be less of free 
play for ‘snobbish’ doctors (not infrequently 
very average men with money to go abroad). 


°The lesser their number ‘the better for the 


common men to appreciate science. Their ran- 
dom talks and ostentatious pose sometimes 
fmzhten away the ordinary men and at other 
times give a very bad account of science and 
scientists because of their bungling things. 
Whenever a good work is completed or 
promising investigations are in hand, it 
absolutely essential that they should be brought 
before the public eye. In the United States it 
is reported that there is a very efficient body 
of persons who have acquired proficiency in re- 
porting on matters scientifje and the large endow- 
ments and bequests are in no~small measure due 
to their publicity. They maintain a very efficiert 
liaison between the man-in-the-street and the 
man inethe laboratory. They are taken inte cons 
fidence by the scientists and their confidence is 
rightly placéd and amply rewarded. ° Igeas and 
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results filter through them and when they interest 
the country the purse strings are loosened. Why 
does not the Science Congress maintain science 
reparters ? The news about scientific matters 
published nowadays in our press and in some 


"cases which form a special weekly feature require 


a different outlook for their presentation. It is 
a@ common error on their part to brush up now 
and then the much worn out picture of the 
scientist in the role of a juggler as has been 
painted before the laymen during their student 
days. * Their efforts to bring science to the 
common men unfortunately create a thicker and 
much thicker wall with occasional deep insight. 
In the peculiar circumstances of our country 
it is for the Science Congress to come to their 
help. The wealth of information is at their 
disposal. There are members of the Congerss 
with very clear grasp of the subject who can 
be quite efficient ‘ vulgarisators.’ Their direc- 
tions will be immensely Relpful in the initial 
stages to our science reporters. In the United 
States they have National Association of 
Science writers, of which the present president is 
Mr. G. B. Lal, one of our countrymen. The 
Indian Science News Association in Calcutta 
through its journal Science and Culture has been 
striving independently to such an end but the 
support and sympathy has been limited. This 
may serve as a nucleus of the proposed organi- 
sation and the journal as an organ for putting 
forth the works of our scientists in proper 
perspective for those outside the orbit of the 
scientists—to the common men doing their daily 
rounds in diverse professions. In conclusion it 
must be said tkat the above is only one facet 
of the qvfestion, nonetheless it deserves serious 
consideration, 
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ROMESCHANDRA DUTT’S LETTER TO 
BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 


By GOKULESWAR BHATTACHARYYA, B.s. 


THat Romeshchandra Dutt, when he was ix 
England, once wanted to see the English 
translation of Devi Choudhurani, a work done 
by Bankimchandra Chatterjee himself, is a 
known fact. Correspondence went. on between 
Romeshchandra and Bankimchandra, but thé 
English manuscript of the book was never sent 
to England, and with the death of Bankim- 
chandra the manuscript was practically lost. 
It is generally believed that Bankimchandra was 
of opinion that the English versions of his two 
novels, Krishna-Kayter Will and Devi Choudhu- 
rani (they were translated by Bankimchandra 
himself), should not be published. In the 
absence of letters written by Bankimchandra and 
Romeshchandra, we also maintained that idea so 
long. But recently a letter of Romeshchandra 
has come to our hand, the first’ part of which has 
modified our view to a certain extent at least, 
though it has not thoroughly changed our former 
view. It will prove that Bankimchandra once 
negotiated with an English publishing company 
of England for publishing his novel. The name of 
the novel is not mentioned but there is every 
reason to believe that the novel was either 
Krishnakanter Will or Devi Choudhurani, for 
only those two books were rendered into English 
by Bankimchandra. The case goesestrongly in 
favour of Devi Choudhurani. But the novel 
remained unpublished. The reason is quite un- 
known, ° 

The letter in our hand is a long one— 
though the last part of it is lost. Only the first 
twelve pages have been found, at places wosm- 
eaten. Somehow the letter once came into the 
possession of my father, the late Navakrishna 
Bhattacharyya, who passed many years of his 
life with Bankimchandra. The letter, as it is, 
is reproduced below :— 


Littlehampton 


Sussex 
16th Sep. 1886 
My dear Bankim Babu, 


I am sorry Messrs Allen & Co. have not yet 
given their final reply about publishing your 
novel,—but I am takeeding them today and **. 
I shall be able to let you*know the result by the 
next week. « 


"We have left London now and Ieam staying 
with my wife and children in a quiet sea-side 
place in the south of England where my children 
eare enjoying the strolling on the sea-beach and 
the sea-bathing very much. I took them to 
several excursions to the country all round, 
Ar...del Castle and Park .. lovely Isle of...ght 
with its historic Castle of Carisbrooke where 
Charles I was kept inprisoned before his execu- 
tion; and to several other pretty places among ° 
the wooded hills and sloping “downs” of thg 
South of England. I expect to take them to 
Brighton the Queen of sea-side places in a day ° 
or two, and shortly after I wish to take them 
to Paris for a week or so, just to let them see 
the prettiest place in the world! Then * * * 
to go by myself on my long continental tour, 
and and in November or December we leave for 
India. 

Some time ago I went to Bristol and to. 
Bath and to Wells in connextion with the Coloni- 
al and Indian Reception. With that shrewdness 
and practical good sense which mark English- 
men among the nati8ns of the Earth, they are 
staking advantage of the present Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition in * * the bonds of good 


. feeling between England and her xumerous 


Colonies. With this object all the Colonists 
and Indi¢ns who have come over to England in 
connexion with the Exhibition have been invited 
to the principal towns in England, Scotland and 
Ireland and have Been received and féted with 
a degree of cordiality and honor which must 
have been extremely gratifying tg them. We 
* * with the Exhibition—but the Reception 
Corfmittee learnt somehow that we were Indian 
gentlemen of position and were now in England, 
—and so they sent round invitations to us atse 
We could not avail ourselves of most of the 
invitations,—as we preferred to go to Norway 
to going to Edinburgh, Dublin or Mangchester.— 
but after our return from N(orway) * were * in 
time to accept the invitations to Bristol, to Bath 
and to Wells. I cannot describe to you the sort 
of reception that we Indians and Colonials 
received. At evéry town the whole population 
turned out and lined the streets, and ay we 
passed from the railway stations to the Town- 
halls, they cheered us as never Victors or 





and to explain things to us. 


o4 


Statesmen were cheered ! Carriages were placed 
at our disposal, the finest works of art ***** 
anc the most curious and interesting sights were 
thrown open to us,—and we were invited to visit 
churches and cathedrals and gardens and 
Roman Baths and other places of interest,— and 
everywhere there was someone to receive us, 
And then what 
dinners and luncheons and suppers, and ballg and 
concerts | We never went through such a succes- 
sion of **** lines. I send you a copy of Keen’s 
Bath Journal by this day which gives a brief 
acceunt ef our doings at Bristol and Bath anc 
Wells. Our papers may make some use of it if 
they like. : 

Among all this feasting and féting what 
struck me most were the splendid manufactories 
that I visited. I went through a great Soap and 
..-manufactory, a world-renowned tobacco 
Snanufactory, a great manufactory of galvanized 
von, another of wire-netting and several others 
of other kind. It is these industries which 
have placed European nations and the English 
specially at head of nations, and which have 
made competition a hopeless task for us. It is 
in these shops and * * * * not (then) in the 
schools and Universities that we must learn our 
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first lessons if we w(ant) to win a place among 
the nations of the Earth. What beautiful and yet 
simple machines for wire-netting—that wire- 
netting for which there is such a large demand 
in India, along the railway lines and elsewhere. 
What beautiful and simple methods of making 
(corr)ugated iron and then galvanizing them,— 
producing that galva(nized) * * * * roofing all 
our, manufactories and sheds (all) over India. 
Have we not intelligence enough and sense 
enough and patriotism enough to learn some of 
these mtthods and introduce these machines in 
India? Can we not weave our own cotton, 
emanufacture our own cloth, begin to do our own 
iron works now ? America and Germany (are) 
now competing with England and cutting out 
England (from) many of the markets * * * and 
there * * a consequent depression (of) trade 
and distress in England. We don’t want to 
enter (into) such unequal competition, but can 
we not manufacture ***, etc. : 


In a corner of the first page, it is written 
again :— 

“'P. S. Reply to me always to the care of 
Messrs Grindlay & Co., 55 Parliament Street, 
London, 8. W.” 





Tre Art ScRools are brimming wit? students, 


THE TWO SCULPTORS OF ENGLAND 
| By SUDHIR R. KHASTGIR 


He rhapsodises over the Vatican in Italy, but 


both boys and girls. Bloomsbury, Chelfea and he has not seen the Elephanta cave close to 


various other places of London are full of long- 
haired artists and scuJptors with funny beards 
and mustaches. And it is not an easy task to 
diseever the.real artists from amongst them. 
When I left for Europe and England to 
visit the famous centres of ért and art-galieries, 
I was given many unwanted advice and intro- 


= Tittetidn letters to marfy an artist. .I had taken 


a few intreduction letters rather reluctantly. I 
was to sail from Bombay, where I happened to 
meet an England-returned Indian gentleman who 
was mot an artist himself. He began abusing 
the Indian artists and told me,“ Once you have 
been to the continent, you will realize how very 
inferior you people are to the Western artists. 
In a word, you will simply be overwhelmed.” 

e lhe chief reason of my friend’s contempt 
for our art and culture is that he is not in the 
least acquainted with the art of our own country. 


*Bombay proper, although he has not been 


absolutely ignorant of its existence. He has 
endless praises for the Louvre, but his knowledge 
abeut the Ajanta and Ellora caves is not a first- 
hand one. Throughout India there are numerous 
specimens of high-class Indian art. One who is 
sufficiently acquainted with them, far from being 
overwhelmed by Western Art as exhibited in the 
art galleries, will hardly carry a deep impression 
about it. This has occurred to me time and again 
during my visit to the European museums and 
art galleries. 

I was fairly acquainted with most of the 
famous paintings and sculptures of Western 
Art Galleries through books and _ reproduc- 
tions, so when I saw them I enjoygd very 
much as they were originals; they are far more 
grand thanetheir repfoductions. If *the same 
amount of money had been spente to preserve 


THE TWO SCULPTORS OF ENGLAND . : 


and collect the valua ecimens of Indian Art, 
the whole world would have been astonished— 
this was the first and foremost thought that 
came to my mind about our country’s art. I 
may feel unhappy and inferior as an Indian 
citizen but not as an Indian artist. : 
I toured in Europe and tried to grasp as 
much as I could and returned home just a year 
before the war broke out. I never thought of 
writing an account of my travel. But, lately I 
have been thinking of the two great sculptors 
of England, one of whom I met personally. 
When I felt tired of going about in the art 
galleries in London, I suddenly remembered 
the introduction letters I had with me. One was 
addressed to Epstein, C/O. 
Gallery, Bond Street. I entered the fashionable 
quarters meant for the aristocrats. When I 
went into the Cooling Art Gallery, a middle 
aged man approached me. His dress was a 
striking one, perhaps meant to make himself 
conspicuous. I gathered that even some un- 
common queer dress was needed to enable him 
to sell pictures. I showed him my letter and 


asked him if he could direct me to the required. 


place. 

He exclaimed, “ Epstein! You want to get 
to his residence ? But he is not in London these 
days.” Afterwards he related to me how 
whimsical and unsociable Epstein was; thereby 
he somewhat prejudiced me against the sculptor. 
I thought that to know the sculptor’s art instead 
of the sculptor himself would be sufficient for me. 
I had seen some of Epstein’s works in the Tate 
Gallery, and also in the Birmingham and 
Leicester Art Galleries; again an one-man show 
of his work was to be shortly held. Thus I gave 
up my intention of meeting the artist. 

I looked up the file of introduction letters 
once more and found a letter addressed to Eric 
Gill. He lived in Highwaycomb—far away 
from London. One day I went in that direction 
and in spite of being instructed about my desti- 
nation, all my attempts to reach the required 
spot were in vain. The next day I dropped 
a posteard to him. He replied making an 
appointment with me and along with the letter 
he sent a plan of the situation of his residence. 
Once again I set out. This time fortunately Mr. 
Chakravarty of the Government School of Arts, 
Calcutta, who was then in England, accompanied 
me. 

We did not have the least idea of what 
sort of a man Gill was. He lived in an 
old garden house on a hillock. As we 
entered his room, we found hjm waiting for 
us. He ewas dressed ein a Iaqose fitting 
garment. His face was covered with beard 
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and mustaches. Due to old age or perhaps physi- 
cal strain, he looked weak and feeble. As we 
started conversation, his wife came in and 
we had tea together. Thereafter he took us to his 
studio. It was full of various kinds of stone- 
carved figures, both finished and unfinished. He 
had begun an impossibly huge bas relief on stone 
‘which was to be placed at the League of Nations 
buildings in Geneva. I looked av the piece of 
sculpture and then at the old artist and then 
on the gound where the implements such as 
hammer, chisel, ete., were strewn about. The 
studio was full of dust and particles of stone. 
As we went through his works, we listened as 
well to his talk. 

In many art galleries of England-1 had 
seen his works. Now I saw himself with his 
works in his studio. I had no hesitation in 
acknowledging him as a true artist. ’ 

He has not followed the same way 
that of Epstein. Gill has been most decidedly 
influenced by the Art of the East. For through- 
out his works the undercurrent of design can be 
easily traced. They do not excite ihe mind, 
but create a“peaceful atmosphere. His talk 
reminded me of the well-known Indian master 
Nandalal Bose. 

* Gill asked me, “ Why have you come here? __ 
To.be taught ? Have you been admitted into 
the Royal College or the Academy?” I told ‘ 
him that my visit to England was simply meant 
for seeing things direct and gather experiences 
and not to take any regular degree lessons. He 
was somewhat pleased with my answer. “ That’s 
Tight. What can we Westerners teach you after 
all? It is you people from whom we have learnt 
“and Are still learning.” 

Presently he made a move towards his office 
room, leoked up his files and then took out an 


e album from among his pile of books. Holding it 


out he said, “ Look lrere, can you recognise this?”’ 
To my surprise it was a*crude but magnificent 
hand-painted pat of Kalighat of Caleutta, 
thousands and thousands of miles*away from 
England. With great care he had preserved it 
in his collection. He said, “ This is the sort of 


art that the artists of yqur country have pide oi 


duced. Ours is nothing compared with this. 
What can we teach you Indians! You artists 
will be killed in England. This is no place for 
true artists.” He began laughing, and then said 
“Ts it true that a contact with Europe and 
European influence are causing an improvement 
in Indian art and culture. To my mind it will 
be very harmful for India in the long run.” 
Then Esptein became the topic of our econ- 
versation. “‘ Have you seen his works ? ve 
you met him?” I told him that I had had no 
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opportunity to see the sculptor but had seen his 
worss. Gill laugned and remarked, “ There he 
is with his great disciples. Epstein does portrait 
in brenze, but the product is not a bronze one, 
but is an Epstein.” He led me to another 
room and showed a South Indian ‘ Nataraja’. 
figure. “ This is called bronze and a real bronze’ 


a figure and the product is not an artist’s 
personality?” | Repo tery 
There was some truth in what he said but I 
felt that not even he could get rid of a sort of 
professional jealousy. : 


In the Leicester Art Gallery I saw an 
Exhibition of Epstein’s works. The entrance 
fee was one and a half shilling and the catalogue 
cast’ one shilling. The show was largely 
atteaced, specially by women, There were 
twerty-two figures in all. Most of them were 


* % 


_ portzsit busts. 


Fver since sculpture was started in Santi- 
niketen, we had occasion to meet several good 
Wes:ern sculptors. They were not much well- 
known, two of them were Bourdelle’s and 
Rodin’s students. Some of them used to say that 
a cisy figure ought to be built with a small 
ameunt of clay at first. Slowly and gradually 
more and more clay should be added to give 
shape. just as a small seedling grows and blooms 
and is bent with profuse fruits. cael 

According to others that is not the ideal. 
The most facile and the best way of giving"shape 
to a lump of clay is to.add or cut down accord- 
ing -c one’s own needs and for that one must’ 


have an, absolutely clear idea as to what one — 
is gciag to do with the clay. To them, gfving ° 


some shape and form is the chief goal of a 
sculptor. 
The 


ie first thing one notices in Epstein’s bust 
portraits is neither his styte nor his peculiar 


mannerism. Most feople think, whatever 
he produces are definitely ugly and crude. 
The cause is obvious. His angle of vision 
is different from that of, the majority. of 
people and his conception of beauty and art 1s 


~sl«o different. That isgvhy the usual comment on 


his works is not anything remarkable. The 
public very often cannot stand his rough and un- 
level_ed-surfaced statues. On the other hand, 
his busts are immensely lifelike and realistic in 
spite of the crude manner in which they are 


figure. Here the bronze has been moulded into ° 
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executed. The art-loy Ra see through them 
the keen eagle eyes of Epstein. Not a single 
small characteristic feature of his subject does 
escape his notice. The rough uneven surface is 
only @ means by which his deft hands bring out 
a, strong resemblance between the subject and 
the portrait. 

This reminds me of a small incident. I had 
seen the photographs of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
heag@ by Epstein long ago. I was not impressed 
by it. Perhaps we do not see the poet from the 
same point of view as the sculptor did. In fact, 
what judged from the photographs was not com- 
plementary. In 1937 I had the occasion to do 
the poet’s bust myself. The poet was not keep- 
ing well and he had agreed to give sittings to 
me only on condition that I would not 
trouble him unnecessarily. “I shall sit in my 
room and paint pictures, while you will have 
to do your own work in that corner. You must 
not punish me by ordering me to face this way 
and that way,” said he. Subject to these condi- 
tions, while I was doing his bust, he talked to 
me now and then. I listened to him attentively 
while he related ‘his impression about many 
foreign sculptors who had portrayed him. He 
specially stressed on Epstein and another hand- 
some young artist whose name I forget. 

As regards Epstein, he said, that the sculp- 
tor becomes almost an “ ape” while bringing out 
the portrait. By his looks he seems to devour 
his subject, then utters strange groaning sound 
and then treats the clay. Once he takes-up a 
lump of clay he forgets himself until he gets 
what he wishes to execute. 

I have little to say about Epstein’s stone 
statue and designs. Only my firm belief is that 
he is not half as successful as a designer. 
Throughout his compositions or in design, there 
eis influence of negro sculpture. Some Indian 
and Egyptian influence also cannot be over- 
looked. Added to all these influences is_ his 
cruge realism, and the design is something which 
I personally do not consider aesthetically 
artistic enough. It is in these designs and com- 
positions that Gill has surpassed Epstein. 

In composition one cannot give stress to 
one’s personality and peculiar mannerism to 
one’s own advantage. Only he can succeed, in 
composition and design, who takes in with all | 
his sincerity the endless forms in the creation, 
and who has reverence for the creator as well. 
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Self Portrait 
By Jacob Epstein 
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CATTLE IN ORISSA . 


By KRISHAK-BANDHU ~ 


Orissa is wholly an agricultural country. 
Therefore cattle ought to be her principal 
concern in any scheme of development. The 
word ‘cattle’ here is being used in the more 
restricted sense to mean the bovine type, that 
is cows and buffaloes, and principally the former. 
Buffaloes have a restricted use. They.are great 
’ milk producers and are therefore good for pro- 
duction of ghee. But they are by their habits 
partial to certain conditions of living which are 
not found in all parts of Orissa. In this matter 
the cow scores. And it is principally with the 
cows that this article deals. 


Apart from the essential connection of cattle 
with agriculture, milk is an article of food 
indispensable to man at some stage or other of 
his life. Thus the cattle problem touches man- 
kind at two vital points. On cattle depends life 
everywhere in India and more especially in a 
country like Orissa. 


Our requirements from cattle thus are, first, 


good bullocks for tilling the land, and secondly,. 


a fair amount of milk yield. Our need of good 
bullocks has been placed first and advisedly. 
Agriculture produces our food and through a 
greater portion of a man’s life such food is more 
essential than milk. So we must see that our 
principal means of producing food is ap efficient 
instrument. Milk-production naturally comes 
next. 


There is no particular breed of cattle known 
in Orissa with specific characteristics typical in 
them. About a dozen recognised breeds exist 
in India distributed mostly to parts in northera 
India with a couple found down in the south 
in the province of Madras, Mysore, and the 
neighbourhood. The prevailing type in Orissa, 
if 1t can be called a type, is a small non- 
descript animal with a good deal of admixture 
of blood of again other non-descript cattle but 
of a better kind usually found in the towns and 
imported from Calcutta and the Central Pro- 
vinces. In the higher regions the cattle is the 
same kind, only stunted. The exception is the 
Sambalpur district where they. are slightly larger 
in size, an influence, obviously, of cattle of the 
Central Pfovinces and the neighbquring parts of 
northern India. In. South Orissa .the large 
' Nellore breed js often seen, but it is not. common. 


There is not much trade in cattle in the province. 


R 
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-Consymption of cattle within the province as 
beef is very insignificant. A small export trade 
for use a8 beef exists, but is confined to old 
decrepit animals past use. -Late winter and 
early. summer bring in herds into the province 
from mostly the Central Provinces. These can 
“be seen slowly passing-through the country gra- 
zing their way along forest roads gradually 


dwindling in strength with wayside sales. A’ 


number of cattle fairs are also held in early 
summer to which agriculturists go to make thfir 


purchases. Withal, it is a fact that it is difficult - 


to obtain good cattle in Orissa. There have been 


occasions, by no means rare, when the country- 


side has been scoured in vain for even a pair 
of really good, bullocks. Buffaloes are semi- 
aquatic animals. They Icve wet land where 
they can wallow in shallow water with plenty 
of soft mud in it. They are coarse feeders. 
Grass that a cow would not touch would keep 
a buffalo in fine mettle. The Kujang area with 
its innumerable creeks, mud, and plenty of coarse 
grass maintain large herds of buffaloes. There 
is good,buffalo country in certain less accessible 


parts of the district of Koraput. Wild buffaloes , 


are found in the jungles of Khariar in the new 
Nawapara Subdivision of the Sambalpur district. 
There is a buffalo area also at the foot of the 
higher regions of the Balliguda agency in the 
Ganjam district. The use of buffato in tilling 
the Jand*is not unknown though it is not com- 
mon. 
mainly used for drafight purposes in carts up 
and down the roads, for he has more pulling 
power than the average bullock. Jn Orissa, 
where the. buffalo is not used for the ghee 
industry its usefulness lies in being a draught 
animal of good value. The milk of the cow is 


But in the hilly regions the buffalo is ~ 


hardly ever used for making ghee. One curioue mem 


‘feature that must be mentioned here is that the 


use of milk amongst the aborigine is unknown. 
To the Khond the idea of taking milk of any 
animal is revolting.. He also makes no discri- 
mination between the sexes in using his cattle 
on the plough. 

That in short is the position of cattle in 
Orissa. The cattleeis. undoubtedly of very poor 
quality. This affects agriculture and the people 
adversely. The bullocks are so feeble that fo 
improved implements can be used: It is well 
known how the plough in general use only 


* 
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cratches the surface of the field making a furrow 
barely 2 inches in depth, how it leaves intact and 
unbroken the portion of the ground between the 
fcrrows. It has been a marvel how the soil 
produces what it does with such poor tilling. 
Yet, an improved plough cannot be used because 
the bullocks are not strong enough to pull it. 
Aad these improved ploughs are not outlandish 
implements unknown in India but such as are 
in use in other parts of India of improved 
agriculture. This has been the fate of a number 
of implements of proved utility in respect af 
sugarcane cultivation. Any attempt at improve- 


mnt in the yield of a crop receives the first and 


a very serious checkmate here. When the season 
for crushing sugarcane comes the story is the 
same. ‘The machine puts far too much strain 
Onethe animals, every cultivator tells you that. 
Again, the average cow yields scarcely half a 
seer of milk. The Binjharpur area is noted for 
good cattle in Orissa and yet the best yield is. 
no more than 3 seers a day. Compare this to 
10 or .12 seers a day of the Hariana by no means 
a breed noted for its milk strain? If the popu- 
lation in Orissa were to suddenly turn muilk- 
minded all the cows of the province put together 
wculd fail to meet even a tithe of the requiré- 
ment. Such a _ position certainly calls for 
remedy. And the remedy should take a long 
view of the problem basing the future on solid 
foundation, refusing to be allured into expedi- 
encies on the score of fisancial limitatiofs. 
‘Thus, the cattle must be improved. We 
must have bigger ayfd stronger bullocks, antl 
cows with a reasonably large yield of milk..: 
Sometifne ago there was a cry for what was 
cated the ‘qual’ purpose animal. By this was. 
meant an animal the male of which would be 
an excellent bullock and the female a heavy, 
milker. But enlightened opinion has discarded 
the idea, You canno’ breed in the same animal 
characters of a good strong bullock with those 
which go with the heavy milk strain. If it is a 
dairy animal that is sought to be bred attention 
should be directed to that fine to the neglect of 


: properties making for a good bullock, and breed 


in milk if you want 4 dairy animal. Primarily, 
as I have already stated, our requirement in 
Orissa is of good bullocks, the milk requirement 
takes assecond place. Therefore, our purposes 
wil ke admirably served if we can evolve -a 


_ breed which will principally give us good plough 


an-mals and secondarily a reasonable milk yield. 
Suzh an animal will suit the average cultivator. 
He wents a good steady pair of bullocks, not too 
laaze, not too ‘heavy, light in body and yet strong 
in limbs, and a couple of cows which each in 
turn will vield 4 to 8 seers of milk: per day. The 


bulls of the pure Hariana strain. 
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matter was examined at length by competent 
men familiar with the various breeds of cattle 
in India and with the conditions prevailing in 
Orissa. A small type of the Hariana was pro- 
nounced to answer the need of Orissa in all 
respects: It was accordingly agreed to intro- 
duce this new blood into Orissa to improve the 
local cattle. Of there were a particular type of 
animal in Orissa with marked characteristics 
answering to our requirements the best course 
of action undoubtedly would have been to breed 
up this*type. But as there is none, the obvious 
course is to infuse new blood. | 
The question is how is this to be achieved. 
Our object being improvement of the local cattle 
the essential requisite is a large number of first 
class Hariana bulls of the smaller size. There 
are two ways of obtaining our requirement. We 
can import all the bulls we need from the 
Hariana tract in northern India, or breed our 
own bulls in Orissa. There is much to be said 
for the alternative, that is breedmg our own 
The advan- 
tage is that we shall know our animals, they will 
not be unknown quantities as they are and will 
be if we make our purchases in the open market, 
we shall be able to build up a pedigree herd 
answering exactly to the descriptions we need. 
Further, they will be animals acclimatised to the 
country and therefore less prone to deterioration 
due to sudden change of environment by trans- 
portation to another country. Pedigree’ cattle 
is practically unknown in India. Yet it is the 
one essential to development of cattle mm any 
country. Regard being had to the importance 
of cattle to natiénal life in Orissa the State must 
undertake to build up a pedigree herd of cattle 
to meet the requirement of the province- The 
work cannot be left to private enterprise, for 
it is not available in the province, and it is an. 
enterprise which must needs be highly scientific 
in execution and therefore ought to be in first 
class hands under efficient and scientific control. 
Mistakes are costly and eradication of errors 
easily cover quite a decade if not more. There- 
fore no risks can be taken in the matter. To 
build up our herd the very best of the Hariana 
should be carefully selected and brought over 
from the Hariana country, for a pure strain 
must be maintained at this farm which will be 
the source for the province. It may be of interest 
to the reader to know that the great cattle farm 
at Hissar in the Punjab is run by the Govern- 
ment of the province and it is committed: to 
supply every year over a thousand mature bulls 
for stud purpéses. Is it any wondgr that the 
cattle in-the Punjab and the crops are a delight 
to watch ? : _ 


wa” 


The male progeny of such a farm in Orissa 
will be entirely used as stud animals. The sur- 
plus female stock should be sold to selected 
private persons amongst the cultivators keen on 
owning and raising good stock on a small scale, 
Such stockists should be registered for ade- 
quate contro! of their enterprise. The stud 
centres should be run by the State, for stud 
animals cannot be neglected with impunity, if 
the maximum service is to be taken out of them. 
Any neglect, any fall from the highest standard 
will be bad economy for the country. Legisla- 
tion should prohibit private studs and so all 
male progeny must be castrated. The only 
exceptions will be in the case of the private 
registered stockists where such of the male 


progeny as are prenounced suitable should be ° 


taken over by the State to supplement its stock 
of stud bulls. Similarly rules of stud centres 
must prohibit mating of unsuitable cows. It 
is only by such an active measure that the weak, 
the deformed and those unsuitable in other ways 
can be eliminated. Each. stud centre should be 
the centre of all animal husbandry activities in 
the area commanding it. ‘The attendant should 
have sufficient training in veterinary sciences 
and in the matter of cultivation of fodder, its 
preservation in silos and other matters apper- 
taining generally to animal ‘husbandry to be able 
to take charge of the welfare of cattle in his 
area. He should be most useful in conducting 
prophylactic activities against the dreaded 
cattle epidemics and in ecastrating the male 
calves. If these measures are undertaken in 
right earnest a perceptible improvement can 
be achieved within a decade. ° 

But I am convinced that these “activities 
must be undertaken in Orissa by the State if 
any progress is desired. For the apathy of the 
people, whatever be the reasons, is colossal, 
The demand for good cattle in the Punjab is 
evident from the fact that the: Hissar Faryn 
supplies every year over a thousand bulls ‘as 
studs. In the United Provinces, Government 
sell bulls to cultivators at Rs. 20 an animal and 
they are much sought after. In Orissa it is 
difficult to find a cultivator to take a bull free 
of all cost. It is not due to poverty, for there 
are both rich and poor amongst cultivators in 
Orissa. Eiven the comparatively richer class 
has so far not evinced any eagerness in this 
direction. The Utkal Go-mangal Samiti which 
has now been working for 3 years for the welfare 
of cattle in Orissa finds it almost impossible to 
increase the number of stud centres for want of 
hosts willing to maintain bulls offered free of 
cost. 

This is Ohe-half of the picture, there is~ 
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ehas to learn it, act up to it. 
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another half. The policy adumbrated above 
will bring m a strain of new blood, bones, size 
and milk into the cattle of Orissa. But it will 
not necessarily make the bones strong, add 
strength to the size, build sinews and muscles, 
introduce the spring of vigour in its life, or 
large volumes of milk in the udders. What is 
necessary is adequate food and of the right type. 
This Is the other half of the picture. No amount 
of infusion of good blood will have the slightest 
effect unless supplemented by good wholesome 
food, and the cultivator of Orissa has to learn 
this lesson. Not that he does not know it, he 
If he feeds his 
cattle, the cattle in turn will feed him. This is 
the truth. 

It may be safely asserted that feeding of 
cattle is unknown in Orissa. They forage dor 
themselves. Durmg the rainy season the crops. 
are on and therefore cattle are tied up for fear® 
of destruction of crops. 
land or waste lands, cattle are taken there in 
great herds and left to gather whatever grass is 
available. When paddy, the principal crop of 
the year, is harvested in January the cattle is 
let loose. The fields are still damp, grass 
sprouts and also new leaves from the stumps of 
paddy left in the fields. These give the cattle 
some food for about a month or two at the most. 
Thereafter cattle no doubt graze, but it is more 
exercise they get than food, for summer dries 
up evefy blade of anything green. So it goes 
on till the welcome rains appear with the mon- 
sdon. A handful of straw’ is all the cattle get. 
During the season when bullocks have to work 
.to theefield they get a handful of * unda’ (broken 
rice), or perhaps a little of ‘biri’,or ‘ kulthi,’ 
or the rige-water when it is not needed by the 
amily for consumption mixed with a little ‘ dal.’ 

hus there is hardly any stall-feeding. It is 
the same with the cows except when a cow has 
calved and the family needs a little milk. “ Why 
do you keep so many cows?”—ou ask a 
cultivator. “It does not cost to feed them and 
one gets so much cow-dung.” When he says “ it 
does not cost to feed them” what he meays 1s 
that they aresnot fed. Undoubtedly they give 
the much needed dung an essential necessity in 
village economy. The housewife needs fuel and 
likes to keep the floor of her little house and the 
yard clean; her husband needs it to manure his 
field. It is however not realised that a well-fed 
pair of cows will give as much, if not more, of 
dung than half a dozen starved animals; and 
they would, if they were good milkers, not only 
supply milk for the family but fetch an income 

from the surplus. 
- There is good deal of uninformed opinion 


Where there is grazing. 
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going the round of the country in the matter of 
prevision of grazing lands ever since certain 
amount of cattle consciousness has taken hold 
of the educated classes with the drive initiated 
by the Viceroy. “ Provide grazing” is the cry 
with the age-old appeal of India to government; 
the wicked zemindar thas ruined the cattle by 
otherwise disposing of the land reserved for 
grazing, ‘This line of thought is being actively 
encouraged amongst the cultivators. The fact 
is jisregarded that good grazing means an area 
of 2 acres per head of cattle, not merely gf 
fallow land but of well husbanded grass land. 
Does anybody seriously think that grazing lande 
on even half, or quarter or a tenth of that scale 


can be today provided in the great majority of 


the villages in Orissa? Again, why did the 
reminder settle out grazing or fallow land of 
hi. village? Because there is a demand for 


* » ° » » 
exzending cultivation, for producing more food 
‘for human consumption. 


Surely that is not 
reorehensible ? Who took the Jand? The 
cultivators of the village, the owners of cattle 
who.now make a grievance of* it against his 
landlord. And is it now the intention that land 
under cultivation should be reconverted to 
grazing land? But even if such a wild measute 
were to be adopted, it never can be for the culti- 
vetors themselves will be the strongest opponent 
of such a step, is it seriously contended that 
sush conversion will solve the problem of feed- 
ing cettle? It is dime that inttlligent, 
erlightened opinion faced facts and recognised 
the need of growing*fodder to feed cattle. Wo 
zerindar, no village community, no system of 
anministration can provide 2 acres of grazing 


-per head of cattle in each village, for then 


cattle will take the pride of place in this world 
of ours and men forage for food as best the 

can! In other words, tha present position wil 
be reversed. . 

Fortunately such a calamity can be avoided. 
There is 14nd and enough to grow food both for 
man and his cattle. The point to realise is that 
just as man grows food for himself and his 
fumily so must he grow food for his cattle. 
‘True nature supplies a certain amount of what 
may be called natural food for cattle. So she 
does for human beings though not perhaps on 
tue sathe scale; people have been known to live 
on nature’s bounties of uncooked food. Never- 
tueless just as a man needs grown food to 
supplement what nature gives, so with the cattle. 
Castle needs grass, oil cakes, salt, along with 
rienty of green grass. One cannot get plenty 
@ green grass in every part of the country and 
in all seasons. In such place and for such times 
e green fodder must be grown. I know of a case 


of four calves, well built and of goodly propor- 
tions but born blind. Experts explained that the 
mothers did not get enough green fodder during 
the period of gestation. In India good cattle 
are zound not in areas with extensive grazing 
grounds of luscious greenery, but where every 
inch of land is under cultivation. It is stall- 
feeding that prevails, that counts. Does not 
man take special care of a expectant mother ?? 
You need do the same for the cow in calf. Is 
not a child’s feed a matter of additional care 
and cohsideration ? You must pay equal atten- 
tion to a calf’s feed. At every stage of growth 
a human being receives special care for building 
up his body. Then, after he has attained 
maturity attention is devoted to maintaining his 
body in fine trim. Life is life, whether human 
or cattle, and development and efficient mainte- 
nance of a healthy, efficient body needs as much 
care in both. It is futile to expect good cattle 
without an adequate provision for food and of 
the right type. 

The practical problem is how to raise the 
required food. The authoritative reply that has 
been vouchsafed to us by those who has studied 
the problem is mixed farming. The cultivator, 
they say, does not make adequate use of his 
cattle, he does not make his cattle yield their 
full quota of contribution to the central poo] of 
his resources as the soil does. Their advice is to 
eam an adequate income from the cattle. Cows, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, poultry all are potential 
sources of income to a farmer and these should 
be scientifically exploited. In them there is 
excellent food for the farmer, milk and its pro- 
ducts, meat and eggs, and the surplus as well as 
hides, skins, and bones produce wealth. Instead 
of keeping half a dozen cows, each giving a 
quarter seer of milk, let the farmer keep 2 cows 
of the approved character. Having two cows 
will ensure a regular supply of milk throughout 
the year. Each cow should give 4 to 8 seers of 
milk a day. The cows to yield this quantity of 
milk must be well-fed. Each must have enough 
roughage and concentrates and in the correct 
proportion. Adequate fodder, therefore, must 
be grown by the farmer and worked into the 
scheme of rotation of erops over his holding. The 
surplus milk will be the cow’s contribution to 
the family budget. The experts claim that the 
additional expenditure on cattle will prove an 
undoubted profit-bearing investment. 

Now the point that arises is, has the average 
cultivator a large enough holding to grow food 
for himself and his family, his cattke and also 
raise money crops to earn the cash, he needs to 
pay his rents and taxes and make such purchases 
as are necessary. One calculation worked out 
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to a minimum of 8 acres for an adequate hold- 
ing for the purpose. But the average holding 
in Orissa is certainly much below this figure. 
What is the remedy ? The answer is that no 
agricultural holding should be allowed to fall 
below this acreage under any circumstance not 
excluding the exigencies of inheritance. Culti- 
vation should also be inetnsive. To it should 
be applied the results of the latest researches in 
agriculture. Full irrigational facilities must be 
assured. A compact holding will be ideal. If 
this is not feasible a collective effort on co- 
operative principle will answer the purpose, and 
perhaps better, if it can be achieved. 

The mistake should not, however, be made 
that grazing has no place in cattle welfare. It 
has an important place and of great value. 
Green fodder is an essential element in a 
balanced diet. I have already stated how for 
want of it certain calves were born blind due 
to particular vitafhin deficiency. Greens are 
essential throughout the year to healthy condi- 
tion. The agriculturist knows this. The Bihar 
‘gowala’ raises a catch crop of ‘ Khesari’ on his 
paddy fields principally as green fodder for his 
baffaloes. To him the buffalo is a valuable 
animal—the source of production of ghee. The 
owner of the cow in calf often takes a good deal 
of trouble in gathering a few handful of tender 
green grass for her. All cattle must have green 
fodder, be it the grasses, lucerne, khesari or 
other pulses, or maize, jowar or other similar 
crops in the green stage. Where, good grazing 
is available or can be atranged it is all the 
better. But apart from their inadequacy, I 


doubt to what extent common grazing grounds. 


will answer the purpose. Where pfoprietorship 
is common, sense of responsibility disappears. 
Neglect naturally follows. The appeal of com- 
mon weal does not fall on fertile soil in Orissa? 
Perhaps the appalling poverty of the masses is 
the cause and individual cupidity the effect. 
However, every grassland has to be maintaMned, 
care has to be taken of it and full attention 
has to be devoted to it to obtain the maximum 
benefit. Mere setting apart of an area for 
grazing will provide but an exercising ground 
for the cattle. Untimely and indiscriminate 
grazing is the ruin of a good pasturage. Grass 
has natural regeneration with the rains. With 


the first showers it starts throwing down new. 


roots and throwing up new shoots. It must have 
time to consolidate itself in the ground and 
branch out fully into a healthy plant before 
grazing should commence. But what actually 
happens js that with the first hint of the green 


on the ground the cattle starved through the 
hot weather rush and fall on the area trampling 
out the new plants, dislodging the as yet un- 
consolidated root system, eating up the first 2 
or 3 shoots thrown up before they could branch 
out. The result is that half the plants are killed 
out and the growth of the other half is severely. 
stunted. The pruning effect of grazing cn a full 
grown plant is entirely lost. In addition there 
is decided overgrazing, no closures are exercised, 
no breathing time is allowed to the plants for 
the natural process of regeneration. Under 


*these conditions the best’ of grazing will be 


reduced to a barren surface in a couple 2f years 
effectively aided by erosion as a result of the 
loss of the protective armour of grass Over the 
soil. It is not realised that properly husbanded 
an area will yield ten times the quantity of grass 
that is normally available under the prtsent © 
day grazing conditions. Therefore, what is 
necessary is that the State should conzrol and ~ 
develop all grazing. Facilities of grazinz should 
be provided wherever it can be done without 
encroaching on man’s own needs. Such grazing 
areas should be adequately developed end con- 
trolled by the State to obtain the maxim™m yield 


etherefrom which should be available to the cattle 


owners of the village on payment in either cash 
or labour. There is a great deal of available. 
space along the railway lines, public roads, and 
the canals including the embankments thereof. 
These areas form ideal grounds for raising grass 
for cattle. These Spaces, again under strict 


- control, should be utilised. There are large 


areas under the forest department, particularly 
in the demarcated and undemarcated .protected 
forests. Here too development of grass should 
be undertaken. Not that such fodder can be 
of muth use in the areas where fodder is scarce 
due to density of cultivation. These 2reas are 
usually far from the forests and difficulties due 
to transport over long distances are insurmoun- 
table. All the same these forest areas can 
provide all the grazing that cattle in the vicinity 
carrneed, and migvation of cattle from the inten- 
sive areas to the forests for green fodder in 
summer which even novw exists on a smell scadem 
can develop into a regular feature of life in the 
cattle world. at is more, cattle breeding 
can be zoned, restricting the industry to these 
areas of plenty of natural fodder and 
grazing, 

Introduction of good blood and adequate 
feeding are the two bases on which regeneration 
of the cattle of Orissa must stand. On cattle 
rests the welfare of the veople, of the country. 


rw 


A GOVERNMENT SERVANT OUT-JINNAHS JINNAH 
By X. Y: Z. 


A Mustim Lecturer at the Government Islamia 
College, Calcutta, sent us sometime ago a brochure 
entitled “The Indian Constitutional Tangle and 
the Way Out,” which is claimed by its publisher 
as “by far the best of all the suggestions ever 
mace to solve the constitutional tangle of India.”** 
We are constrained to take prominent notice of 
this publication for more than on¢ reason. 

The writer, im the course of his dissertation, 
pleads or the trisectiom of India into Pakistan, 
Hindustan and Greater Benga] by the British. Yet, 
this fs expected to ensure, according to this writer, 
‘sto ~he fullest extent the Congress demand of Indian 
, nationality and national self-determination ”. Some 
gems from the extraordinary logic of the high- 
sourding chapters of this brochure might interest 
our readers :— . 


_ _" In Pakistan and Greater Bengal, where the Mus- 
lims are in the majority, they want to organise Muslim 
states and in Hindustan where the Muslims are in ae 
hopeless minority they want to be treated as a minority 
naticnality and not as a community.... In Bengal, 
. Assam, the Punjab and Sind, there. are League Coali- 
tion Governments, and in Bengal and the Punjab the 
Governments, though based on coalitions, are, to all 
intents and purposes, League Governments. The Lea- 
gue theory of a Muslim nationality has, therefore, been 
eccepted and ratified by the bulk of the Muslims of 
these provinces. . 

~ If the principle of population exchange be applied 
to India, most of the Muslims in Hindustan will foxsake 
their nationality and will try to join the Azad Muslim 
group rather than the League, while most eof the in- 
habitants of Greater Bengal and Pakistan will wrobably 
adop' Muslim names to avoid deportation. ... . We 
have already seen that most of the believers in the 
mino*ity theory will forsake théir belief rather than 
residence.” (Yet, he woul@ have this ‘trisection on reli- 
gious grcunds!) . pe 


And, again, in the very next page, 


“The Muslim minority problem’ of Hindustare vill, 
probably, be a bit more difficult and baffling. The 
Musl:mg of this area represent a high -percentage of 
“Migration from outside. ..°*. The Muslims of Northern 
India should migrate either to Pakistan or Bengal... . 

“ ... an area should be carved out in the Deccan 
prope~ to provide a national home for the Muslims of 
Deccen ..°. under a Muslim Prince and given an 
autonomous provincia] status in the Hindustan Federa- 
tion.” 


“he learned writer’s suggestions are as original 
as his excursions in Indian history. 





———— 


ey A. Sadeute: Published by W. Zaman, Joint- 
Secretary, Bengal Co-operative Alliance. Pp. 62. 1941. 
Price : “ Royal” Edition Re. 1-4. 





“Fven in this twentieth century, oppositions (sic) 
against the Central Government rule cropped up in 
Bengal in the form of Swadeshi Movement... . when, 
from the time of inauguration of Provincial autonomy, 
the All-India Congress began to share the Governmental 
authoritie$§ with the British, Bengal started its opposi- 
tion to the Congress as well.” 


» He would annex the whole of Assam and 
Arakan to Greater Bengal to secure 51% Muslim 
composition of the territory. Further the popula- 
tion exchange principle will have to be modified 
in the case of Bengal. 


“The non-Bengali Mustims should be exchanged 
with the non-Bengali Hindus resisling in Greater Bengal. 
The non-Bengali Muslims will be treated as aliens till 
they have been Bengalised fully with Bengali as thei 
mother-tongue. The maximum number of exchanged 
population should be limited to the’ number of non- 
Bengali Hindus residing in Bengal.” 


This chapter ends with the caption “ Blood 
is thicker than water.” 

The writer is at his profound ease in treating 
the problem of Indian States, their history, present 
status and future. Regarding the past: “In the bulk 
India’s princes were defeated and dethroned 
and the English established a system of direct 
rule....The rest of the princes were brought under 


* control by a peaceful method of subsidiary alliance. 


Paramountcy was assumed by the Governor-General 


‘or Governor im thé name of the British King and 


this meant that in all important matters the princes 
began to be controlled by the Home department 
ef the Viceroy or by the Governors.” This 
sentence is enough to qualify him for a Doctorate 
in History. He pleads for a transfer of the powers 
enjoyed by the paramount power to the people 
of the States. ‘“ By such transfer the princes will 
not be affected in the least because those powers ~ 
are not exercised by the India Government and 
not by the princes.” Such profound penetration 
in the relation between the princes, the paramount 
power and the people of the States is followed 
by his ‘startling ’ suggestions :— 

(1) “The Moslem Princes of Hyderabad, Bhopal, 
Junagadh, ete., ruling mainly over Hindu subjects should 
be transferred to Moslem areas and the Hindu Princes 
of Kashmir, the Punjab and Northern Rajputana should 
be transferred to Hindu areas. 

(2) “The stipulation by the British Goyernment 
of the Hindu-Muslim unity as a condition precedent to 
the formation of an All-India Federation ise eminently 
justified but the Hindus and Muslims of the Native 
States also should be included in that urfity and must 
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not be neglected as in the Government of India Act of employed as special adviser in propaganda by 
ra Noakhali Maulavis and to the Chief Minister in 
‘{A Communal Award for the States, presum- developing “ historical themes” like the imaginary 
ably, is wanted!) - . .». .lungi-wearing Hindu youths who caused the com- 
(3) “The first step to be taken by Britain to intre- munal arson in the interior of Dacca District. 
duce responsibility, therefore, is to trisect India, without Academic work requires a little more knowledge 


any further reference to Indian leaders, who have already = tt 
recorded their opinions, times without number, in the of te English langnage, ried tlie existirg hone ? 
form of disagreement.... As regards the actual fixa- @"d Imnocence of all reterence to texts, source- 


tion of the boundary lines between the States, Britain books and statistics is no qualification fo1 teaching 
will give her awards as a judicial arbitrator—Britain economics and politics. 
should at once appoint a special convoy (sic), a com- - Since when, again, has the fundamental rule 
missioner (?) of His Majesty, with plenipotentiary pow- dj , +3 : ey aah 
ers delegated by Parliament, to effect this division.” eegarding co-operative societies and tLe non- 
| ae ess eae eae sal participation in political and communal maltcrs 
of Indian political evolution, militarisation itself” been so far abrogated that the Bengal Co-operative 
6 ld as ee nae sudcthe per ee ee ae Alliance has become the sponsor of this Erochure? 
: Pree P ” It is possibly another indication of the apprehen- 


” +4 s 
arguments ng such phrases as “ war-effective- —. : ; 
pt ame aga ees eS ue agea:,... sions which the press in Bengal had so londly been 
ness and war-potentialities, Military —. . ae 2, 

: aa oo, giving expression. to regarding the maladminigtra- 
considerations,” he concludes, “in place of 


spendin ie P icidine Tediacen nauolel: tion and communalisation of the co-operative 
: r lite od ee h a division very urgently.” "ovement in Bengal under the previous Regisirar. 
Bee ees Se ee | y urgent'y: The gentleman, we are told, is a lecturer under 
Read with this a-corollary statement : 


be tea ae Hind a Aaalinis 4 the. Co-operative Department also and that the 
“A civil war between Hindus and Muslims sprea ie ae : 
all over India, will be infinitely more deadly than ever Education Department. cannot absolve themselses 


waged in India in the past and should be avoided by of their connéction with this publication.. 


all concerned at all costs. There is, therefore, no way The preface to the brochure by Professor 
out but to trisect India as suggested by nationalistic Benoy Kumar Sarkar is another piece of that 
(sic) considerations. tentleman’s recent attempts at popularising anti- 


So much about the thesis of the brochure, in democratic, pro-British and Central European 
elaborating which the writer has “ most ruthlessly cults; and is altogether out of place, as he scarcely 
sacrificed his personal inclinations in the search agrees with the writer's thesis. The following frum 
for truth for the sake of truth” and which we are 4n enthusiast of the glorious Bengali revolution 
assured, does not advocate the “so-called Pakistan of 1905” is amazing :« 
scheme under the garb of scientific discussions.” | “Situated as ihe international world is ct the pre." 
But we have some pertinent queries and suggestions. rae ee essen ae iar Bdus. nad Soe 

The writer, Mr. Sadeque, is a Govern MED ie tic and socialistic institutions within ile Britishe Empire.” 
servant and presumably secured the parmission of . 

Government in issuing the book. Will some of our _ Why does he contribute a preface to a book 
public men seek an explanation from the Govern- in which, in Mr. Sarkar’s opinion, the “ author’s 
ment as to whether the Service Rules have been. analysis affects only the fringe” and in ‘vhich the 
so modified as to condone such propagandist writer “ignored in his picture the ideas and ideals 
publications by officers in Government service ? of the farmers, the industrial workers, th2 illitera- 

This over-qualified teacher of “economics tes, and the poor.and the pariah of all grades and 
and politics” may in the fitness. of things be shades” ? , 
®e e 
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Wuucs the armies of Adolf Hitler veer uncertainly 
across the map of 1941, it is sobering to turn 
+o the inspection of other armies moving across 


the map of other years. For we know now pre- 


cisely where they started from and who led them 
and .cw far they got. The causes of their ebb 
and tlow are neatly tabulated in textbooks. Yet 
while they were in moticn, their.impetus and 
impgst were just as incalculable to their con- 
temporaries, as unsolved a riddle, as_ this 
forming’s news. 

. .Vhe spectacular success of Hitler’s armies 
duricg the summer of 1940, have made people 
compare him with Napoleon Bonaparte,— 
Napcleon Bonaparte, whose interruption of the 
cours2 of history ended for himself in tropical 
exile at Sv. Helena and for his countrymen in 
defect and impaired man power, leading thenr 
a generation later to Sedan and, a generation. 
. after that, to Vichy. Let us compare and con- 

trast the two. 

Ts there any parallel] with today’s pheno- 
mencn, the mono-maniac ,who is Europe’s lord 
eof m-srule from the Russian frontier to the Bay 
of Biseay ? The two men are immeasurably: 
differant. Hitler, if his own professions are to 
be believed, is nothing if not German. This is 
the authentic war-whoop with which Arminius’s 
braves came yelling through the trees of the 
Teut-curgerwald at Varus’s huddled legionaires. 
But on which side would you have found 
Napcleon that day ? His place was surely in the 
Romezn ranks. For if ever there was a Latin it 
was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

His clear-cut intelligence, his wine, his 
women—could anything stdnd in more ‘Vivid 
contrast with “those solitary reveries on misty 
“™mourtain <ops, that fahaticism about Blood and 
Breec, that vegetarian celibacy” of the hazy 
German, intoxicated with false erudition and 
Wagnerian memories? ‘There is little enough to 
be learned from a comparison of the two men, 
since es human beings they are scarcely com- 
parable. But it is not unprofitable to juxtapose 
their two careers, to confront this morning’s 
news aper with Napoleon’s aclievement. 

aVhnat forces sent Napoleon forward to 
ephemeral success ? Which factors checked him 
permanently ? And how many of them are 


present in or absent from the challenge of today’s 
German aggression ? 

His own military genius (and the inaptitude 
of his adversaries) apart, Napoleon was carried 
forward to his triumphs on the surge of the 
French armies. Now the French armies in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century were moved 
by a distinctive driving power, which they owed 
to the French Revolution. It was barely a dozen 
years since the young republic had faced the 
world in arms. The challenge of the European 
monarchies was heard in Pris, where men had 
dared to execute a king and drown privilege in 
blood. For the Revolution was not gentle. But 
to the people who had made it the Revolution 
stood for their whole future; and when it was 
challenged France stood to arms, unfurled the 
Tricolor and marched to war with beating drums. 
That was the temper of the French armies after 
they had made the little general from Corsica 
First Consul of the Republic and the First Consul 
crowned himself Emperor of the French. 

For the older men in any unit of the 
Imperial Army had served in the revolutionary 
ranks. First called to the colors in the defense 
of the Revolution, they had marched with 


- Bonaparte into ftaly or with Moreau on the 


Rhine; and the endless wars of the empire were 
for them a mere continuation of their republican 
campaigning. They charged at Austerlitz with 
“the same dash, the same contempt for unemanci- 
pated enemies as they had experienced in the 
bright dawn of the republic. The Revolution 
was a driving power of incomparable force; and 
the last wash of that tremendous wave still had 
strength twenty years away to send the 
Hmperor’s cuirassiers up the trampled slope 
toward the British squares at Waterloo. 

The motive power of the Revolution was the 
force by which Napoleon was enabled to drive 
his imperial juggernaut across Europe. Behind 
him revolutionary France was a powerhouse. 
Can we discover any parallel in contemporary 
Germany ? Those eccentrics who can still detect 
any traces of genuine revolutionary impulse in 
the sordid alternation of trickery and sriolence 
by which Nazi showmanship imposed itself up- 
on the Germ&in Republic may proclaim that here 
once more a revolution faces the world in arms. 


~Z 
Was it a revolution? Are we really sure 
that the same human impulses which stormed 
the Bastille burned the Reichstag ? Is the Horst 
Wessel song a “ Marseillaise” ? And were tke 
Nazi nominees of Rhenish heavy industry the 
young Dantons of a new republic ? The French 
of 93 were fighting to be free. The Germany 
of today are fighting to be conquerors. They 
announce it once a week to conquer Poles and, 
Dutchmen. Tribal impulse or a nation’s lust 
for international revenge may be a formidable 
thing. But it bears no possible resemblanée to 
the swinging step that carries men forward to 
their freedom. That was the pace at which the 
French armies hurried across Europe. That 
foree sustained them; and it was eventually 
canalized to turn the grinding mills of the 
Napoleonic Empire. 


But there is nothing of the kind discernible 
in Germany today. Pryle wounded by military 
failure to snatch world viciory in 1918; a crav- 
ing for revenge; unpleasant outcrops of old tribal 
savagery; pride of race—these are the dark 
ingredients of the Nazi brew. Skilful distillery 
may render them intoxicating for a time to 
limited sections of a dosed population. But 


that drugged onset of a hypnotized community 


has nothing in common with the charging step 
that sent the Tricolor and the “ Marseillaise ” 
half way round the world a century ago. 


There is no analogy between the revolution- 
ary era and our own. If there is any parallel 
With ours it lies in the Elizabethan age—that 
“dangerous world of ideologies, despots, perse- 
cutions, treacherous propagandae and _ brokcii 
treaties, of war under the pretense of speace.”’ 
That was a time when England once again was 
the last fortress of the world’s freedom and 
' English eyes were strained into the Channel 
mists for the first sight of the Armada, But 
the French Empire breathed another air—the 
atmosphere of easy growth that follows thee 
great rains of the revolution. 

There is another difference besides. A 
French invasion under Napoleon was a formid- 
able thing. But it carried with it certain 
advantages for those classes of society which 
were the beneficiaries of the French Revolution. 
Old privileges vanished in a revolutionary blaze 
of tricolors. Dynasties seemed to evaporate, 
law was largely simplified; philosophy appeared 
to gain what organized religion sometimes lost. 
For, strangely enough, a European was some- 
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times freer under French administration than 
he had been in the shadow of his native feudal- 
ism. The foreign conqueror positively threatened 
to deprive Spain of the Inquisition. 

. But what man is freer where the German 
treads today ? Ask them in Amsterdam and 
Oslo and Paris. The Nazi brings his own in- 
quisition in the shuttered automobiles of the 
Gestapo? No foreign population can delude itself 
with hopes of enlarged freedom as the swastika 
flutters up to its masthead. There are no 
foreign units in the German Army; yet 
Napoleon’s forces were full of foreign elements. . 
Pelish lancers, Italian troopers rode with his 
veterans. But Norwegian infantry is rarely seen 
in German columns. No Poles, no Dutchmen 
and no Czechs march with iheir conquerors. 
Each conquest has only served to add anethey 
weight to the growing burden of world dominion, 
to stretch the straining cord of power a little 
tighter. 

Is there any parallel be.ween the Napoleonic 
age and ours ?. Then as now, a growing circle 
of threatened peoples faced the challenge of a 
conqueror. But then he was sustained by the 
forces inherent in revolution and denied to ser- 
vile’ Germany today. Those forces drove the 
engine of his power and prolonged his term: of 
conquest. ; 

There have been other efforts by other in- 
dividuals at singlehanded domination of the 
world. From time to time a Roman Emperor 
achieved it by reason of the simple fact that /he 
had’ gained control of the Rofnan administrat ve 
and military machine and of the vast area al- 
reddy stubject to it. Other barbarian rafders 
from the Hast—Attila, Tamerlane, Genghis 
Khan—leaped into the saddle of world dominion 
wih a running start, barbarism impinging 
suddenly on the settled, civilizations. 

Is that the true analogy with all we are 
facing now ? It may be. Hitler’s epiphany has 
far more in common with the racing kordes of 
high-cheeked savages. that broke im = sprey 
across the world than With the steady tramp of 
the Old Guard, the pounding charge of his 


e fa ° . ° ° o ~- 
cuirassiers rising in their stirfups with a roar of 


“Vive l’Empereur!” as they swept past the 
small, great-coated figure on the gray barb. 
For he was an eagle among conquerors.e But 
now we face a vulture. 


New York City, U. S. A. 
March 3, 1941 
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SYRIA 
By KEDARNATH CHATTERJI, Bsc. (London) 


THe Arab army of Emir Feisal, with Lawrence “ was the event sorrowful and the phrase mean- 


leading as its “ friend, philosopher and’ guide ” 
entered Damascus at the beginning of October, 
1918. They, who were its leaders, had great hopes, 
hopes that had been fostered by promises made 
-on behalf of Britain by Lawrence and had been 
nourished by the unstinted help towards their 
efforts at Arab independence and autarchy ren- 
dered by Allenby. The liberators, Emir Feisal, 
Nuri Shaalan, Nuri-es-Said, Shukri, Lawrence 
and their hosts were greeted with delirious joy 
by the populace that thronged the streets of the 
“oldest city in the world.” Lawrence records 
that on the first evening he heard a Muezzin’s 





. Admiral Darlan 


call for prayer ended with “ And He is very 
good to us this day, O people of Damascus,” 
after the testimony had been pronounced. 
Lawrence further records that ithe joyous 
ewlamour of the citizens hushed as every one 
seemed to obey the call to prayer “on this their 
first night of perfect freedom.” Only to Lawrence 


dngless.” 

In November, 1918, the British and the 
French issued a joint declaration expressing their 
intention of establishing in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia national governmenis “ drawing their 
authority from. the initiative and free choice of 
the native populations.” In Sep.ember, 1919, a 
convention was signed by which the Syrian Sea- 
board was handed over to the “ direct and exclu- 
sive control” of the French, the interior being 
left under the administration of Emir Feisal, but 
under the influence of France. This caused great 
resentment as the Syrians wanted complete 
independence with Feisal as their King. The 
discontent and unrest went on increasing until 
in July, 1920, the French first delivered an ulti- 
matum and then marched an army of occupa- 
tion into the interior. Feisal was _ driven 
out of Syria and Damascus was occupied by the 
French. Meanwhile the American delegates of 
the League of Nations, Messrs. King and Crane, 
had submitted a report after investigating 
matters on the spot, in which they held that a 
French mandate would be wholly unacceptable. 
The League of Nations in its wisdom agreed that 
that the mandate should be given to France ! 

The French proceeded to bring the whole of 
Syria under fheir direct control. The adminis- 
tration was altered to suit French convenience, 
Lebanon was separated from “Syria proper.” 
which was subdivided into three divisions under 
a Federal Council. This Federal Council was 
dissolved, at will of the French, later on and a 
State of Syria and a State of the Alawiyin form- 


“ed. Desperate revolts followed these arbitrary 


arrangements, which culminated with the Druse 
revolt in July, 1925. General Sarrail started a 
ruthless stamping out of the revolt and in the 
eourse of his actions bombarded the city of 
Damascus for 48 hours from the 18th to the 20th 
of October, 1925. The rebellion was stamped 
out, although France made belated attempt at 
conciliation by recalling General Sarrail and 
adopting a half-hearted measure of reconcilia-_ 
tion. The League of Nations, strongly condemned 
the action of General Sarrail, but France 
continued to be the sole arbiter of Syréa’s destiny. 

France wts required by the League of Nations 
to provide Syria With a permanent constitution 
in the shape of an organic law, «Needless to say 


nothing of the kind wasneey 
done excepting the pro- 
nouncement of vague and 
hazy promises that at some 
distant future date something 
would be done, if the Syrians 


made full submission to 
France and behaved wich 
exemplary docility in the 


meanwhile. As if to test the 
populace a drastic modifica- 
tion of the Lebanon Consti- 
tution of 1926 was forced ou 
to the Lebanese Parliament 
in 1927, and finally the Cons- 
utution was totally suspen- 
ded in 1932 and only restored 
in 1937 when clouds rose over 
the rosy skies of Europe. 
In Syria “ proper ” a sort of 
“limited” amnesty waw given to political offen- 


ders and elections were held for a constituent 


assembly in February, 1928. The assembly met 
in June, 1928, and declared that Syria was an 


* 
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The Hedjaz line passing through Syria 


that the assembly was suspended. In June, 1930, 
a new Republican Constitution for the State of 
Syria was promulgated by the French High 
Commissioner and a Parliament was elected in 





The Pipe-line from Iraq to Tripoli in Syria 


independent,republic and further that it was one 
and indivisible thereby upsetting *the French 
arrangements *about the seyaration after en- 
largement of the Lebanon. The nett resylt was 


19382. In 1933, this* Parliament was also sus- 
pended and the suspension made indefinite. 
French rule followed with arbitrary measures 
such as the ceding of Alexandretta to the Turks 
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azainst the vehement protests of the populace, 


almost uptil the outbreak of the present war. 


Now again the destiny of Syria is in the melting 


pot. 
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The port of Chekka in Lebanon, a cement factory in 


* % *% 

In the past Syria has been the gateway to 
and from Asia, and through this gateway flowed 
ethe streams that civilized Europe. Through this 
gateway the Egyptians, Pheenicians and the 
Persians gave the Greeks all the elements that 
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Place de la Poste, Aleppo 


formed the Greek and Ionian civilisation, after 
being grafted on to the cultural remnants of 
Crete and Minoa which the barbarian Greeks 
had ravaged and destroyed. The Saracens re- 


2 


ee 


the foreground 


civilized Europe through this route. The 
Caliphate waxed so long it held Syria firmly 
and it fell into a:rapid wane as soonas the Turks 
had assumetl control over this area by force of 
arms. ° 4 , 


With the development of maritime trade and 


‘ 22ND SEPTEMBER, 1939 
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Passage of Soviet and German mechanized forces at Brest Litovsk 
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Brigaslier-General Kriwoschen of the Soviet army and a Commander of a German Army Corps 
witnessing a march-past at Brest Litovsk 





; . [Ad ° 
The famous Kremlin in the city of Moscow, by the Moskva river . 
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An air view of Palmyra. 
eS 


In the foreground is the great 


warfare the importance of Syria 
declined almost to the lowest 
limits. The cutting of the Suez 
Canal gave it an indirect im- 
portance. This was set off by 
the creation of “ Palestine” a 
State that never existed befoye 
in this world excepting in the 
mind of biblical theclogians. 
Strangely enough ‘a new factor, 
new become vital to the eivili- 
zations of the West has restored 
the importance of Syria as the- 
life channel between the East 
and West. For this is the Oil-es 
Ace and Syria provides the land 
routes to the greatest reservoirs 
of oil-fuel in the old world, 
es 


Temp'e of Bel e 





RUSSIA IN THE TOILS 
By KEDARNATH CHATTERJI, p.se. (London) 


CLAUSEWITZ, Whose dissertation on war is the 
“ Biblia Sacra ” of modern strategists, is said to 
have declared that Russia could not be con, 
quered by invad.ng armies but rather by political 
crises and revolution. If taat be true then jn 
this latest blitzkrieg, which has eken by sur- 
prise even so close a partisan of the axis as 
Japan—to say nothing of the rest of the dumb- 
founded world—Hi-ler is bound to come to the 
end of h's tether. For diverse as may be the 
opin‘on of “experts” on the matter of Soviet 
mill.tary strength and air-mastery, there can 
hardly be any doubt about the solidaricy of the 
nearly 175.000,000 of Soviet peoples, inhabiting 
a compact, though vast, area of 8,100,000 sq. 
miles, behind their leaders. There are diverse 
ethnic groups inhabiting dissimilar areas and 
there are eleven separate socialist Soviet repub- 
lics within this great union, yet there does not 
seem to be any tangible evidence that there is 
any “minoricy”’ problem or any class warfare 
within the domains of Stalin’s government. 
Politics as a profession hardly exists and there- 
fore givalry in that sphere is not evident—at 
least on the surface. _ : | 

InNa “Socialist eState of+ Workers and 
Peasants ® discontent in the individual may cer- 


taigly exist but in the mass there can hardly be 
any scope for grievances against the State. Orga- 
nised attemp.s at the gverthrow of the supreme 
authorities are also impossible, since the several 
“ liquidations ” have disposed of all the possible 
nutlei round which such reactions might have 
crystalbised and the highly organised Unied 
State Political Department (O. G. P. U.) relent- 
lessly works its political mandate “ to suppress 
political and econDmic counter-revolution, espion- 
age and banditism.” Party systems—which even 
in democratie countries may become totally 
obnoxicus if the electorate be ignorant, apathetic 
o¥e corrupt—ceased to exist some twenty years 
back, ihe only -political group remaming be ng 
the Communist party.e Inside this party-thexe 
exists a rigid discipline and it claims from its 
adherents the exercise of the austere virtues of 
an almost monastic degree. Poverty, absolute 
obedience and a devotion to the cause which must 
override all considerations of family, business 
or other personal affairs, is sternly imposed on 
all members and the least evincing of lack of 
zeal means expulsion or purge. 

Of the Soviets successes or otherwise in the 
vast plans for the amelioration of the Sneral 
condition of the livelihood of the masses much 
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» has been written either way. But mass literacy, 
culture! uplift, education in the sphere of 
publie administration, and other campaigns aim- 
‘ing at the “ broadening of the base of the dicta- 
torship ” are admitted to have progressed far 
beyond the limits that the cynical and blase 
western civilized nations imagined to be impass- 
able within the period. In the economic sphere 
the pesition is not so clear, but still there are 
impos ng figures indicating very substantial pro- 
gress ~owards the goal of complete self-sufficiency 
aimed at by Stalin and ‘his associates. Fishery, 
dairy and meat productign all show substantial 
gans from 1930 to 1939, that in butter and 
cheese recording a gain of 300 to 400% in 
10 years. Wheat production has nearly doubléd 
itself in the 10 years between 1928-1980, and 
there as a general gain in all food crops. « 
Turnirg to industry, the advance has been 
still racre impressive. Russia istnow :he possessor 
of major industrics, ranking third amongst the 
worlds prceducers of steel, fifth inecement and a 
majpe> producer of many chemical and artificial 
products. In the raising and wiening of minergks, 
Russa’s position is now only second to that of 
the U. S. A. . P 
To sum up, in the field of future develop. 

ments and progress the Soviets may be sa‘d to 
posses unlimited resources in almost every 
item that léads to national progress, power and 
wealh. 


* * * 


If Clausewitz was right, then defeat of 
the U.S. S. R. in this new and bewildering phase 
of ta@ World War is impossible. Even if the 
paralel of Japan and China be brought forward, 


- 
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the U.S. S. R. possesses an immen- 
sely greater depth of area of 
withdrawal. But China is depen- 
dent for almost every single item 
of war material on outside supplies 
and she possessed hardly any 
army. Russia produces over 18 
million tons of steel, her petroleum 
output is nearly 30 million tons. 
Of all the essential materials need- 
ed for modern warfare Russia 
possesses all that Germany does, 
and further she has a_ sufficiency 
of many that Germany has either — 
none at all—excepting stocks ac- 
cumulated prior to ihe British 
blockade—or at the best has very 
inadequate supplies. The question 
therefore resolves itself into pro- 
per organisation of the army’s 
and the air-force’s supplies and in 
the supreme direction of the armed forces— 
provided the laiter have the equipment and the 

efficiency vital in modern mechanised warfare. 
About the armed forces of the U. S. S. R., 
nothing definite is known in this country. No 
pooks are available—excepting those carrying 
definite propaganda against the U. S. 8S. R— 
that give any really up-to-date information 
regarding the armed might of the Soviets. The 
Soviet is credited to have .the largest standing 
army in the world, numbering nearly a million 
and a half and a trained reserve of eight to ten 
yill'ons more. The standing army was believed 
to be (before World War IT) the highest mecha- 
njsed of all armies.e In aviation too the Soviets 
were creditedewith an air-force of nearly 20,000 
machines. In artillery and technical equipment 
modernisation is believed to have been effected 
ta very great extent be.ween 1934-1939. Cer- 
tainly the smashing up cf the Maginot type 
Mannerheim lines of Finland by sheer weight of 
metaleindicated the formidable strength of Soviet 
ariillery and technical forces. ; 
The U.S. 8. R. has not been standing idle 
all these months since the Soviet-Finnish war. 


That war and the subsequent German: campaigns 


in Norway, the Low Countries and France must 
have indicated to the Soviet high-command all 
the vi‘al points in its defence that need addition 
or rectification, and it is to be hoped that ade- 
quate end efficient action has been taken. 
Enormous reserves in man-power. unlimited 
resources in most vital necessities, active work 
towards preparedness lasting over a _ period 
exceeding that even of the Axis powers, all go 
to indicate the immensee strength, botlWin the 
offensive and in the defensive, of the Soviet 
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armed forces. And to this should be added the 
traditional strength, courage and toughness of the 
Russian soldier, the unlimited field for defence 
in depth and the solidarity of the worker and 
the peasant behind their armed brethren. 

One must not forget however that in this war® 
many strange things have happened. Mecha- 
nisation and aviation have® really and truly 
annihilated distances, warfare has now be- 
come a matter of exactitude not even dreamt 
of a score of months back and the war af 
to-day needs organisation and efficiency, both in 
the field and in the workshop, of a type that 
is drastically and radically different from that of 
peace-time projects. We have the sp.ctacle of 
the U. S. A., with its immense wealth and gar- 
gantuan workshops, straining and groaning in the 
attempt at mass production of war-materials 
to show us the difficulties of attaining war-parity 
in industry. And we have the military critics 





to tell us how precise and minutely synchronized 
must be the twin modern weapons of air-craft 
and mechanised land-craft in order to meet 
the ®nslaught of Hisler’s hordes. 

Further, in this newest phase of machirf 
warfare, the quality of the machines and the 
training and initiative of those who guide and 
use, them count a great deal nfore than 
mere numbers. Speed, fire-power and manceu- 
vrability, armour-protection and armour-piercing 
capacity, all these complicated elements count 
towards the supeliority of equipment. To this 
should be added the question of organisation at 
the supreme staff headquarters, that would 
enable vast numbers to be moved smoothly even 
at the terrific tempo of modern warfare. There- 
fore it should be realised that if Germany is 
attempting the impossible, the task of the, Soviets 
is little less formidable.” 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Miss ErisHNA Kaminrt Rouwater, daughter of 
Mr. B_ K. Rohatgi, Managing Director, India 
Electrie Co., Calcutta, has topped the list of 
succes=ul gin candidates in the last I. Sc. Exh- 
minatien of the University of Calcutta. 





Miss Krishna Kamini Rohatgi 


Miss Bani Guosu, who passed the Macriculatjon 
Examination of the Caleuga University in 1939, 
at tae age of 10 years 7 months, has passed the 
I.A. Examination this year at the age Df 12 years 
7 months, thus setting up a record in the I.A. 
Examination as the youngest successful candidate, 
She is the daughter of Capt. J. M. Ghosh, M.B., 
D.P.H. (London), D.T.M. & H. (Cantab), of 
Newal Government Medical Service. 

Miss Deeprti Sen Gupta stood first in the last 
B.A. Examination of the Delhi University. She 
is he caughter of Mr. Birendra Nath Ser- 
Gta, Deputy Accountant General, Central 
Revenues, New Delhi, 





Miss Bani Ghosh 





Miss Deepti Sen-Gupta im 
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Booxs in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed 
in Tue Movern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 


Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of ’ 


magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered. No criticism of book-reviewS and notices is published.—Editor, 


Tre Mopvern Review. 


ENGLISH 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA: By Prof. N. C. Roy, M.A., 
Ph.D. Published by the University of Calcutta. 1940. 


Though for the moment federation as envisaged in 
the Government of India Act of 1935 has been put on 
the shelf and Mr. M. A. Jinnah has pronounced it dead, 
many publicists advocate some kind of federation as the 
only desirable goal of India. In India however federa- 
lism does not mean integration, as in the US.A., but 
disintegration; not centralization though partial, but 
decentralisation. Some publicists advocate maximis- 
ing the powers of the units and minimising those of 
the Centre. Others would take decentralisation so far 
as to extinguish the Centre altogether and create 
separate Sovereign States! All such people will do 
well to study carefully the relations between the Federal 
Government and the unit-States in the United States 
of America as portrayed in Dr. N. C. Roy’s most 
instructive book. No federation or centralisation started 
with greater sense of the independence of the units or 
greater reluctance to the surrender of any part of their 
powers to a central organ. No constitution more 
severely minimised the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment and provided more safeguards agains’ the growth 
of centralism. So great was the attachment to local 
sovereignty and for long was it cherished that a civil 
war was fought in defence of it. Nevertheless, central- 
ism gained over localism as time passed, until today 
Dr. Roy says that “federalism has definitely become 
out of date in the United States.” Federalism has 
become more a handicap than a help in modern times 
not only in the U. S. A. but also in other Federal States, 
like Canada. 

Dr. Roy has described in sufficient detail the evolu- 
tion of the growth of the Federal Government in power 
and prestige over an increasing range of governmental 
functions, including some of those- which were the .pre- 
rogatives of the States. He evaluated the various cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal fdérces, sentiments and interests 
that operated during the last hundred and fifty years 
and which ultimately led to tre exaltation of centralism 
as against localism. While some of the elements were 
special to the United States, others are universal and 
operate in India as well. 

The only constitutional factor in favour of localism 
is the theory that for a democracy to be efficient the 
Governm®nt should be near enough and close enough 
to the citizens to be controlled by* them. A distant 
Governmen®tended to beconfe a bureaucracy or a dic- 
tatorship. Toethe extent to which this is true, the tiny 
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State of Rhode Island must be more efficient than the 
‘larger State of New York. At any rate, this principle 
did not determine the sizes of the various states. Per- 
haps this principle would apply equally to many of the 
functions now vested in the Federal Government : theye 
could b2 more democratically managed if locally 
operated. . 

The factors which operated in favour of centralism 
were industrial development, increased facilities for inter- 
State communications, the growing complexity of modern 
governments, the increased movement of people and 
goods across State boundaries, and: the consequent clash 
of laws, commercial and social, and the compelling 
fiecessity to find solutions for these conflicts and the 
rise of new problems which were not susceptible of local 
treatment. The very existence of a Central Govern- 
ment tended increasingly to overcome localism and 
strengthen Centralism. 

Thess centralising factors are of universal] applica- 
tion and cover a wider field. The future of the world is 
with integration, not disintegration; greater centralisa- ¢ 
ion, not less. The process ig inevitable if only in the 
interest of enlightened selfishness. Those who in India 
advocate localism, and more so, the decentralisation 


‘of a ainitary system already achieved, and eten more 


so, the elimination of centralism altogether, are swim- 
ming agsingt the current, and not doiny a wise thing 
either, ®here is no need for us in India to break up 
the unitary system already achieved through much 
suffering and in doing gp go against the current of world 
evolution with much travail and then again to move 
towards centralism through pain, suffering and sacrifice 
and perhaps a civilewar! It is political madness. The 
present world war is the penalty which the peoples of 
the world are paying for resisting the centralism advo- 
cated’ by President W8odyow Wilson and embodied in 
the League of Nations. 

* P. Kopanna Rave 


THE MONGOL EMPIRE—ITS RISE AND 
LEGACY: By Michael Prawdin (Translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul). Published by George Allen and Un- 
win, Ltd., London. 1940. Pp. 581. e 


The author has described in a fascinating style the 
rise and fall of the Mongol power in Asia. He has given 
a vivid picture of the time when the Mongols were but 
a conglomeration of nomadic clans, scattered over wide 
inhospitable areas,, and traced the stages through 
which, mainly by the genius of one person, they were 
transformed into the most powerful nation that Asia 
had yet seen. The history of Jenghiz Khan, who won, 
ed this great miracle, reads almost like a romance in 
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the pages of this interesting volume, and even the 
inte>minakle stories of war, accompanied by rapine, 
muszacre and wholesale destruction, do not tire the 
reader or distract his attention from the underlying 
umiv of the theme. ‘tne author has boldly sketched 
the outstanding personality of the great conqueror and 
the manifold qualities of his head and heart. To the 
modern age Jenghiz Khan’s name is a mere symbol of 
wan.on cruelty and ‘oriental despotism’ of the worst 
type, and few realise that he was~a great genius and 
one of the greatest nation-builders that the work: has 
seen. The systém of laws promulgated by him, and the 
trac.tions and conventions set up during his reign, in- 
fuse a new life and culture into the Mongols and gave 
a cefinite shape to their national life which long sur- 
vivel their political fortunes. 

The subsequent history of the Mongols has been 
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the various phases of human life and conduct, beginning 
from the time of the Gracchi until mob violence was 
controlled by the emergence of military dictatorship. 
The story is told and the underlying causes analysed 
with a minute reference to the sources, with admirable 
balance and signal erudition. 
? Benovennpra Nara Banersea 

MY BOYHOOD DAYS: By Rabindranath Tagore. 
Visva-bharata Bookshop, 2, College Square, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 2 only. 

"This is the: second and better (because of more 
thorough revision and several charming photographs of 
the Poet) edition of the book. The fact that within 


.four months of the publication of the first edition, 


traced wita equal skill and ability and the outstanding ° 


personality of Tamerlane has been sketched in bold out- 
line. 
The author has done a great service by writing an 
uppreciative and sympathetic-account of a great race to 
whith history has*not done full justice. The military 
skill and organisation displayed by the Mongols is of 
spesial interest to an age which has come to regard 
thess qualities as the highest virtue of a nation and the 
hallemark of its greatness. 

In his eagerness to make the book readable and 
popalar the author has not always kept himself strictly 
within .the limits of historical evidence and has not 
care-l to cite sources of information and weigh conflict- 
ing authorities in a critical manner. This undoubtedly 
takes away from the merit of the book as a historical 
worx, But he has tried to,give a correct and faithful 
acecunt ard there is no doubt that he is well read in the 
literature on the subject. We commend the book to 
all ‘overs of history. 


R. C. Mazunpar 
7 e 


_ A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN STUDIES 

ON THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE (1500-1600) ; 
By samue! Will. Published by the University of Illinots 
Press. 19£0. Php, 161. Price 81.40. 


MOB VIOLENCE IN THE LATE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC (133-49 B.C.) :_ By J. W. Heaton, . Published 
by the Univetsity of Illinois Press, Urbana Illinois. 
1938£. Pp. 107. Price $1.0. . 


The first of these two studies belong to Vol. XXVI 
of ine Illinois Studies in Languhge and Literature and 
the second to Vol. XXII of the Illinois Studies in the 
Sockl Sciences, two well-known series of research tracts. 
The bibliography of American studies includes besides 
the contributions of’ American .and Canadian scholars 
articles published in American q@eriodicals and also of 
fore gners employed in AmeMan Universities. This en- 
han<es, its value as a source-book. The dogen sections 
are entitled : Authors, Afithologies, Bibliegraphies, His- 
tories of Literature, Language, Theatre, Influence of 
Sixteenth-zentury French Literature on other Litera- 
turss, Influence of other Literatures on French in the 
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Sixenth Century, History and Civilization, Sixteenth- - 


century French Navigations and Discoveries in the New 
Word; Religious History; General. - 

Mr. Heaton’s survey is of interest not only to the 
stucent of history but also of psychology, politics and 
sovidlogy. The declining days of the Roman Republic 
were marked by “the rise of a class of gangsters and the 
inczzasing frequency of mob violence” and offer obvious- 

parallel situations in modern times. The transition 
from a republic:to an empire had its repercussions on 


another edition had to be brought out bespeaks its 
popularity among the reading public, particularly, among 
the young who are curious to know what particular 
elements and‘influences fashioned the boy Rabindranath 
into a world-famous poet. And even though they may 
be disappointed in finding a practical clue or key to the 
Poet’s greatness in the book, yet they cannot but be 
captivated by the beauty of the cameos which the Poet 
has painted of the background te his boyhood. The 
Poet, like the mighty oak, grav up in an atmosphere 
of aloneness. Therefore, the miracle of his majestic 
verse baffles all analysis. But inasmuch as his impres- 
sions of what went on inside the home and of the people 
who lived there-—more of the former than of the latter 
because those were days when there was no bridge of 
intimacy between the adults and the young in the family, 
—-are marked by keen observation, humour and satire, 
My: Boyhood Days 1s 4& very vivid picture of an 
aristocratic household in Calcutta’ in the seventies of 
the last century. The Poet’s romantic imagination, 
which enabled him to have a* bo-peep view of the 
“passing show” from the discarded palanquin, relegated 
to a corner of the counting-house, also occasionally 
lifted the veil in which the inner apartments lay enve- 
loped. His reluctance to go to the “ Andamans” as he 
called the school which he attended, his leaving his 
exercise-books as white as the “widow’s white cloth,” 
his adeptship in the art of betel-cutting, his “ manu- 
facturing” headac#e to avoid the private tutor, his 
unusual int@rest in the exploits of the dacoits, and in 
gruesome ghost stories, his description of the varied 
activities in the servants’ quarters~—who can ever forget 
these intriguing touches and traits of the book {| Nothing 
would delight the high-school-going students more than 
to have My Boyhood Days as one of their texts in 


English. 
° G. .M. 


THE STRUCTURAL BASIS OF INDIAN ECO- 
NOMY: By H. Venkatasubbiah. Published by George 
Allen and Unwin, Lid. 1940. Pp. 166. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


With a brief survey of the nature of India’s econo- 
mic development as well as description of occupational 
distribution as a background, the author attempts at the 
interpretation of the economic structure of India with 
special reference to agricultural and industrial economy 
as patterned by foreign economic imperialism and in the 
light of imperial theory. Land tenure, agricultural pro- 
duction and large scale industry are discussed and illus- 
trated with statistical data. Bote 

DOCK LABOURERS IN BOMBAY: By Rasik- 
lat P. Cholia, M.A., LL.B. Published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. Lid., Bombay. 1941. Pp. xvi+-[66. Price 
Ra. 4-8. . p y) 

In this treatise, the author makes, on*’the basis of 
10 per cent sample study of 10,000 dock labourers in 
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Bombay with special reference to their types, nature of 
work, employment and unemployment, decasualisation 
and registration, industrial conflict and trade unionism, 
wages and income and standard of living including 
housing and welfare, ° 


LABOUR IN THE INDIAN COAL INDUSTRY : 


By Bal Raj Seth, M.A., Ph.D. Published by Tarpore- 


vala Sons & Co., Bombay. 1940. Pp. zv+-306. Price 
Rs. 8 net. : 

_ Mining labour has been comprehensively dealt with 
In the Report and the Evidence of the Royal Comrmis- 
sion on Labour in India (1929-31) and Industrial Labour 
tn India published by the International Labour Office 
(1938). The present volume is nevertheless a swelcome 
addition to the subject, specially as it is more up-to- 
date and contains some additional personal observations 
of tne author in different coal-fields on such questions 
as the hardship caused by the final exclusion of women 
from underground employment during the period of 
depression in the Coal Mining Industry and of the 
falling wages, as well as the “horrible indignities which 
these women suffer at the hands of the sirdars, contrac- 
tors and companies officials.” With a brief description 
of the rise of the coal mining industry and its problems, 
the author discusses, with suggestions for remedies, such 
questions as labour supply, methods of recruitment, 
wages and earnings, woman labour, health and. safety, 
industrial efficiency; standard “of living including hous- 
Ing conditions, indebtedness and drink habits, and wel- 
fare work. 


R. K. Das 
THE ARCHZOLOGY OF GUJARAT (inciupine 
Karurawar) : By Hashmukh D. Sankalia, M.A., LLB., 


Ph.D. (London). Publishers Natwarlal & Co., $61, -- 


Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 1941. 73” < 10". Pp. 
zut+268+109. 7 maps'and 41 plates bearing 76 illustra- 
trons tn halftone. 

The author has brought together in one volume 
' most of the published materials connected with the his- 
tory of Gujarat. The book is divided into twelve chap- 
ters entitled Geography, History, Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, Cults, Iconography, Epigraphy, Numismatics, Ad- 
ministration, Society, Religion and Gujarat and Indian 
Culture. There are copious appendices coyering the 
following subjects: List of Inscriptions, 
Tables, Mularaja’s ancestory, Place-names from Inscrip- 
tions, Brahmanas, The Spurious Gurjjara Grants, Tem- 
ples, Building Materials, Gujrat Temples and the Tra- 
ditional Styles of Architecture, Images from - Kavi, 
Images from Vala and Bibliography. 

enormous amount of labour must have been 
devoted to the task before the material could have been 
presented in such a handy volume. In his discussions 
on architecture, sculpture and social conditions, Dr. 
Sankalia has not only depended upon the data available 
in Gujarat, but also laid under contribution materials 
from neighbouring provinces. Some of his suggestions 
are original, particularly with regard. to architecture; 
and they have now to be tested by a close analytical 
study of the objects in the field. We hope Dr. San- 
kalia will give us, in future, the result of his labours 
in this direction. 
Nrmat Kumar Bose 

INDIAN COOKERY AND CONFECTIONERY : 
By Mrs. I. R. Dey. Sole Aigent—The Royal Book Store, 
New Market, Calcutta. Pp. 196. Price Rs. 2-8. 

BENGAL SWEETS: By Mrs. J..Haldar. Indus- 
try Publishers Lid., Keshub Bhavan, 22, R. G. Kar 
Road, Caleutt® Third Edition. Pp. 162.  IMlustrated, 
‘Price not mentioned. 


Genealogical 


Indian cooking: has-a-reputetion of: its own outside 
India. - Especially Bengal cooking and sweets have drawr. 
the admiration of not only of cther provinces but alsc 
of foreigners. But in towns we find that in many ¢ 
household food is prepared by professional and stupid 
cooks in a stereotyped and defective way, an amalgam 
of ingredients and spices producing all sorts of digestive 
troubles and the housewife is reluctant to bother her 
head over the matter. But in villages, where cooks and 
shops are rare, the womenfolk have kept up the tradi- 
tion. *Ihese two books, written by Bengali ladies, which 
give in detail the formule of different dishes, pastries 
and sweets, jams and jellies, ete. as prepared especially 
in Bengal, will be found useful by non-Bengalis. 

° : S. D. 
ENGLISH-SANSKRIT 


¢ KALA-MADHAVA-LAKSMI, Parr I: By Laks- 
mideut Payagunda. Edited wita Introduction, Notes, 
Indexes and Bibliography by Dr. J. B. Choudhuri, Ph.D. 
(Lond.). Published by the author from 8, Federation 
Street, Calcutta. Pp. 169. Price Rs. 7-8. 


. s 

This is an edition of a woman’s commentary on 2 
famous book on Smriti. It is one of the many volumes 
in an ambitious scheme of publication undertaken by 
Dr. J. B. Choudhuri, about’ contribution of women to: 
Sanskrit literature, of which several volumes have already 
appeared and have been very well received by the 
world of learning. 

The original work is by Madhava and is a disserta- 
tion on the nature and divisiors of time. A correct 
understanding of the various div:sions of time, such as 
a*solar day, lunar day (or ttht), month, year, etc., is 
necessary for the proper performance of the different 
rituals connected with Hindu religion. Incidentally, the 
philosophical question about the reality, nature and the 
origin of time also must arise and has to be faced. 
Madhava discusses all these questions. There are no 
two opnsions about Madhava’s erudition and dialectic 
ability and his standing as a writer. Laksmi Devi wrote 
a. commentary on this great aythor. - 

The present volume is Part I of the whole book 
and contains only the Karikas end the upodghata of 
Madhawa and the corresponding portion of *Laksm1 
Devi’s commentary. Two. other commentaries have 
been printed ‘along with it for comparisorf. 

So far as the editing is corcerned, we must say 
that it leaves nothing undone. Dr. Choudhuri has al- 
ready edited so many uypublished manuscripts that he 
may well be looked upon as qn expert in this line of 
work. He has thoroughly mastered the technique of 
dealing with manusecrtpt materials. 

In the present edition we hav2 a full description of 
the manuscripts used—anpd it goes without saying that 
Dr. Chotidhuri has used allvailadle manuscripts. The 
different readings have been’ carefully considered and 
noted. Misitkes made by othars have been corrétted, 
e.g., no less a person than Dr. Haraprasad Sastri made 
a, mistake about one of these manuscripts and this has 
been corrected by Dr. Choudhuri (p. xxx). 

Index, Bibliography and verification of quotations, 
etc., are all there. And there is an elaborate introduc- 
tion in which the time, and the importance and other 
relevant questions about the authoress (Laksmi Devi) 
are discussed. In these discussions, earlier workers in 
the field have been considered and differences from 
them, where there ar® any, have been boldly stated. 
There was an earlier opinion held by Kane that Laksmi 
had a maiden name Uma. Dr. Choudhuri Seals 
this view with an array of arguments which leaves little 
doubt in the mind that he is in the right. 


e 
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’ Dr. Choudhuri’s edition is so helpful to the reader 


thet even if one does not care to read the original | 


Sanskrit, one can easily be acquainted with the subject- 
matter of the book by glancing at a full summary of 
i, given in the beginning of the book. 

The printing and get-up of the book are also as they 
should be. Different types and other devices have been 
employed to mark off the original from the commen- 
rl and the quotations from other books in either of 

em. 

Dr. Choudhuri is steadily winning a place ‘in the 
werld of research and scholarship and we congratulate 
him on his rapid rise. 

U. C. BrarracHArsne 


SANSKRIT 


MAHABHARATA—SOUTHERN RECENSION : 


"+ Oritically edited by P. P. 8. Shastri, B.A. (Oxon.), M.A, 


Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. 
V., Ramaswami Sastrulu and Sons, 292, Esplanade, 
Madras. 


Congratulations are due both to Prof. Shastri and 
_the enthusiastic publishers for the promptitude with 
which they have succeeded in bringing out within the 
apace of about five years a handsome edition of the 
South Indian recension of the Mahabharata in 18 
volumes. The first two volumes were reviewed soon 
after their publication in the pages of this journal in 
Jenuary and May, 1982. The plan followed in the sub- 
sequent volumes is the same as that in the earlier ongs, 


- ¢.7,, the text is printed In every case on the basis of one 


manuscript while several other manuscripts are copsult- 
ed for variants some of which are noted, a concordance 
is given in every volume showing the position of its 
contents in relation to other recensions, every book 
ecntains an alphabetical: list of topics in it. There may 
be honest difference of opinion among schdlars with 
regard to the soundness of the method adopted in the 
selection of old manuséripts and in the reconstruction 
of the text on the basis thereof. In fact, it has actually 
come in for adverse criticism in the scholarly world. 
But there is no denying the fact that we hav here ‘a 
fine edition of the Great Epic of India presented in a 
very handy and attractive set of volumes—rather a 
striking and unusual feature in the case of af old classi- 
eal work. e 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTY 


BENGALI . 


MANISHI BHOLANATH CHANDRA: By Man- 
matha Nath Ghose. Published. by Gurudag Chat- 
terji and Sons, 203/1/1, Cogmwallis Street, Calcutta. Pp. 
253, | Second edition. Illustrated. Price Bs. 2. 


_ Mr. Manmatha Nath Ghose hasepopularised the 
life-stories and activities of some of the celebrities of 
tae nineteenth century by the publication of a number 
of handy volumes. The present one is a treatise on 
tae life 4nd activities of Bholanath Chandra, a merchant 
and litterateur of considerable merit. His writings were 
mainly in English. But the matter that is important to 
us, is that he was a great thinker and had envisaged some 
of the things that materialised afterwards and that very 
much to our cost. He controvertegl with facts and figures 
tae idea that India was becoming prosperous, and saw 
“gith the eyes of a seer that if the prevalent state of 


A iaings continued, India would be impoverished in no 


tame. He asked his countrymen not.to expect much from 
tneir foreign rulerg, and advocated the method of self- 
° 
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help in their national economy. It was he who for the 
first time advocated meral hostility to things foreign and 
asked people to use country-made goods, organise banks 
and insurance companies and start commercial bodies 
for the protection of their commerce and industries. 
Bholanath wrote in this vein some seventy years back, 
‘and it required a few decades for his countrymen to 
understand the import of his mission. Mr. Ghose has 
given us the life-story of such a personality. He has 
done a public service. : 

« Bholanath was one of the alumni of the Hindu 
College and a class-mate of Michael Madhusudan Dutt, 
Rajnarayan Bose, Bhudeb Mukherjee and Gourdas 
Bysack. He lived up to a ripe old age, and witnessed 
most of the progressive movements of the century. All 
the same, he lived the life a literary recluse for long 


« years. His Travels of a Hindoo, Life of Rajah Digam- 


bar Mitra, and contributions to various journals aid 
periodicals bear testimony to the time, energy and 
devotion he bestowed on his literary endeavours. Mr. 
Ghose has drawn largely upon them to write the Jife- 
story of this great, as he has also given detailed accounts 
of some of them. The chapter on Hindu College, Mr. 
Ghose says, he has based mainly on Mr. Chandra’s 
writings on the subject. Be shat as it may, it should 
be noted here that several inaccuries have crept into 
this chapter, such as, the year and date on which the 
Hindu College was shifted to the new buildings of the 
Sanskrit College at Pataldanga. The author has 
however much improved and enlarged the treatise 1n 
its present edition. Students of the social and cultural 
history of the nineteenth century will find enough clues 
and materials for study in this book. 


JogesH CHANDRA BAGAL 


CHHELEDER RABINDRANATH: By ‘Sj. 
Jamini Kanta Som. Published by the Indian Publish- 
ing House, 22-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1. 


It is a nice volume for young boys dealing with the 
life and work of Sj. Rabindranath Tagore. ‘The story 
of his life has been carefully narrated in a fascinating 
style. Simple, interesting and instructive the book is 
expected to be *widely appreciated. The manner 10 
which the* writer introduces Rabindranath’s writings to 
his juvenile readers is really admirable. The book is 
now running through the second edition and it is a clear 
evidence of its popularity. 


PREM O PRITHIBI: By Sri Ramapada Mukho- 
padhyay. Published by Katyayant Book Stall, 208, 
Gornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-8. 


The presentation of the state of affairs prevailing 
in Tapan’s family with which the real story begins, be- 
speaks the writer’s keen insight into and thorough 
experience of our social life. The vanity, hypocrisy 
and heartlessness that often underlie the pomp and 
luxury of a class of people in our society have been 
clearly exposed. The miserable lives of Charu and 
Sulata crushed under the tyranny of their rich parents- 
in-law are unforgettable. 

The reader proceeds with increasing interest through 
scenes and events till at the end he is rudely disappoint- 
ed. The love that conquered all obstacles stands humi- 
liated at last. A sense of futility possesses the mind, 
when Tapan’s wedding ceremony appears most unwel- 
come. The characters are well-drawn, but Kaliksh and 
Chhaya remain erather hazy. The author shows remark- 
able skill in the art of ,Story-telling, parycularly in the 
earlier portion of this novel. 


D. N° Mooxersea 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


-- RINDI - 


BIHAR DARPAN: By Sri Gadadhar Prashad 
Ambastha Vidyalangkar. Published by Granthamala 
Karyalaya, Bankipore. 1940. Pp. 2+-960. Price Rs. 6. 

In the first 192 pages, the author has tried to present 
us with a brief account of the geographical features, 
climate, ethnology, history, languages, agriculture and 
industries, educational and administrative systems of 
the province of Bihar. The rest of the book is devoted 
to separate descriptions of sixteen districts and of the 
two States of Kharsawan and Seraikella. ; 

The general account does not reach a very *high 
standard of excellence; but the book successfully gives 
us a brief and useful account of what is knowable about 
each separate district. It is illustrated with a small 
scale map and several plates. 

Nimmat Kumar Boss 


-KANNADA 


HINDUSTANADA HOSGHATANE: By Prof. 

V. B. Natk, M.A., LL.B. Editor, Karnatak Vaibhav, 

Buyapur. With a Foreward by Principal Dr. V. K!R. V. 

ed o. L. D. Aris College, Ahmedabad. Pp. 250. Price 
é. : 


Politics in India hgve not only the vivid appeal of 
the present as in other countries but the heroic interest 
attaching to a nation struggling for liberty. A know- 
ledge of the constitution under the circumstances is not 
merely of academic but practical value. The main in- 
struments of education in this direction are the news- 
papers and periodicals. But they can only suggest 
points of view and provoke enquiry and cannot take 
the place of books. To be really useful, books on con- 
stitution and political themes in general should be writ- 
ten in the different provincial languages making the 
complex issues intelligible to the majority. 

Prof. V. B. Naik, Editor of the well-known weekly, 
has indeed rendered valuable service to the Kannada- 
reading public by ‘bringing out this handy book on 
the Constitution of India. In his brief foreword 
Principal V. K. R. V. Rao says “Mr. Naik is a good 
student of politics as well as of law and his book dis- 
plays ample evidence of his profound scholarship.” It 
serves admirably as a text-book fer Matric and Inter- 
mediate classes and at the same time sustains the interest 
of the general reader, by its grip of the essentials and 
clarity of exposition. It is no translation but an original 
work based on a study of the best authorities available 


a | 


TELUGU 


VINODA NATIKALU: By Mr. Viswandhra 
Kaviraju. Published by Mr. Malladi Avadham, Natya- 
bharatt, Vizianagram. Pp. 106. Price annas eight. 


The book under review is a collection of five ore- 
act plays of uncommon interest. The author has already 
earned a reputation as a pioneer in the realm of ore- 
act plays in Telugu Literature. His creations are rot , 
mere laughing gas, nor is he just one of the ubiquitcus 
pen-pushers. Behind the facade of rattling humour and 
crisp dialogue stands a purposeful. indivjdual who is 
brave enough to laugh at the men, maids and manners 
of Andhra Desa. Of the five plays the fourth is the 
best; the first is a close second. 


*  PADAKATINTLO VIJNANA CHARCHA: By 


Mr. V. Venkatarao. Published by Ramanujacharya 
Vidya Samithi, Vizianagram. Pp. 97, Price not men- 
tzoned. 

The author has done a signal service by essaying 
the modern scientific developments. The dialogue 
method adopted by the author makes it an interesting 
reading. The way he explains the scientific implica- 
tions in every-day occurrences is commendable. T..1s 
handy volume should prove popular with educationdt 
institutions. 

The title of the book is too much of a mouthful; 
and, again, a bedroom is not a propitious place to 
launch discussions on -modern scientific developments. 


A. K. Row 
TAMIL 


* ADVICE TO YOUTHS: By M. Chinnaiah Chet- 
tiar, Mahipalanpatti. Pp. 260. Price Re. 1. 


The author exposes in this work all superstitious 
beliefs and customs, and extravagant habits obtaining ° 
among his castemen, in their true colours and appeuls 
to youths for an all round rational change. He presents 
his viéws throughout in a humorous vein, calling in to 
his aid, whenever possible, suitable anecdotes. 


° Most of the evils he cemplains of, are prevalent” as 


among other Tamils also, though in. a less degree. 
Every Tamilian will therefore do well to read the bank 
and ‘adopt at least his lay suggestions for tlte good of 
his family and community as well as that of the county. 


ELIZABETH FRY, THE PRISON REFORMER : 
By 7. Neelambigat, Perwmal North Car Street, Palam- 


in English. Prof. Naik gives not mere the frame-work® cotiah. Illustrated. Pp. 94. Price annas fourteen. 


of the constitution but suggestive comment enabling 
the reader to draw his own deductions from the survey. 
It is an able analysis bringing home to the average 
citizen his rights and duties as interpreted in the new 
constitution. One difficulty Prof. Naik has had to face, 
the lack of an accepted vocabulary on the subject in 
Kannada. The author has. bravely coined Kannada 
equivalents for technical terms and has listed them at 
the outset to facilitate ready reference. While most of 
the equivalents are apt and happy a few like the ones 
for “Commercial discrimination, order-in-council, power 
of veto.” seem, if not far fetched, not quite simple and 
convincing. But till the phraseology of the subject is 
standardised by want and usage, authors like Prof. Naik 
have to fall back on their own resources and do pioneer-~ 
ing duty. The addition of a chapter on Local Self- 
Government wi'l make the book self-contained and add 
to its ugility. , 

Prof. Naik is to be congratulated,on having supplied 
a desideratym in Kannada by bringing out this eminent- 
ly readable* book on the néw constitution. 

? A. Venkarra SAstRti 


This is an interesting life of a great humanitarian 
made more interesting by its pure diction. The linguists 
who think that the admixture of Sanskrit into Tamil 
has advanced so far as to make its purge undesirakt.e, 
will be surprised to find in this book that its purge 
makes the diction all fhegmore beautiful. The author: ss 
deserves our soneatalat as on her persistent and stc- 
cessful at?¥mpts in this direcjion. a oe 

HITLER AND THE GREAT WAR—1914-39 : By 
A. G. Venkatachari with an introduction by Hon. Dr. 
P. Subbarayan, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. and a foreword from 
M. Ruthnaswamy, M.A., C.LE. Published by Brinca- 
van Prachuralayam, Mylapore, Madras. Pp. 144491. 
Price Re. 1-4. 

This is a nice summary of events from almost tre 
ciose of the last Great War to the beginning of the pre- 
sent one. The margh of events are well portraved by tie 
author, though in a very ordinary style. The reacer 
will find the book very interesting. ; 

The moral and tactical blunders of the democRags 
and their effect on the growing power of Germany ¢ 


78 se 


fairly discussed. Hitler’s breach of promises is con- 
demzed outright and it is said that Mr. Chamberlain 
was a fool to believe his words. 

The author concludes that Germany when defeated 
will become a communistic state more friendly to Russia 
and that there will be revolutionary changes in the 
Gorernmenis of European countries—all of them be- 
coming socialistic states, with repercussions for the 
better in China, India and the colonies, mandated terri- 
tories and power zones of European and American 
powers. P 
The book is, in short, worth having and reading by 
all interested in history and politics and should find as 
an interesting piece of work of Modern History a place 
in every library of the Tamilnad. 

MapuavaAN ss * 


GUJARATI 


_ 1) BHARAT NO TANKAR: By Ardeshir Fram- 
jw KReabarder. Printed at the Jagdishwar Printing Press, 
Bombay. 1989. Cloth bound. Pp. 74. Price Re. 1. 


e) KALYANIKA :. By Ardeshir Fram. Printed 
at the Jagdishwar Printing Press, Bombay. 1940. Cloth 
eéourd. Pp. 159. Price Rs. 2. 


The first book which has now run into a second 
edition was noticed when it had first appeared in 1919. 
The patriotic verses have not lost their fervour even 
though the political situation has changed entirely dur- 
ing the last twenty years. The second book is poet 
Khazardar's latest. publication and embodies verses which 
though extremely simple and therefore easy to follow 
and understand conceal deep, eternal spiritual truthse 
He calls them Bhajans (Devotional songs) and they are 
really so. The devotee who is assumed to be pursuing 


- the =alyan (Beatific) path in the life-he lives is assured 


a 
ie 


that it will ultimately lead to Prabhudham (Seat of 
God). His path is full of light and the traveller is 
attracted by his light which is eternally being emitted 
from that exalted seat. He is a true poet whose vision 


“does not fail to reach that Atom of Light. The ultimate 


aim of all of us should b® to reach that Godhead. A* 
Pars. by birth and upbringing Mr. Khabardar has risen 
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Heaven, (3) Churning, (4) A questionnaire and consists 
of. thirty-three. stories. The last section asks various 
humorous questions one of them being as to why ladies 
bring up the rear in our marriage processions in Gujarat. 
ne are sure that the writer would do much better in 
uture. 


* PAKISTAN: By Mandavia. Printed at the Kohi- 
noor Printing Press, Bantwa (Kathiawar). 1941. Paper 
Cover. Pp. 119. Price annas six. 


Articles appeared on this much discussed proposal 
of the Muslim League in the Delhi Monthly, Tuloo-e- 
Islam mm its issue called New World. This book is a 
translation of what appeared in that periodical. As 
these notices are not the proper place for discussing the 
pros and cons of this controversial political question, 
we can only refer to the way in which it has been 
*treated and handled and we are of opimion that the 
work has been well-done. The language is. simple. 

K. M. J. 
MARATHI 


‘HINDUSTHANA TUN KUTHE ? By Dr. Bhas- 
kar Mahadeo Tembe. Published by the author at Yeot- 
mal (Berar, C. P.). Pp. 184. Price Re. 1-8. 


e 

The religious frenzy and fanaticism of the old has 
given place to a change in the temper and outlook of 
the nation and a new spirit of enquiry has come into 
being. The upheavals in the west, the conception of 
Independence and assertion of the right of self-deter- 
mination has given rise to so many problems and we 
are today faced with a grim question: ‘“ Where are ye, . 
Indian ?” 

The author of the book under review, who is not 
only a medical practitioner but an ardent nationalist 
and a public-spirited social worker and, author of some 
half-a-dozen useful books, has sought to answer this 
important and searching question. We are living in the 
age of arms and military-power. An able-bodied and 
well-equipped force has undisputably become an una‘ien- 
able necessity of the hour for self-defence. We can no 
longer shut-our eyes to this rigid reality of the time. 

But our alien rulers seem to have taken little notice 


beyond his environments and produced a work which , of the growing need of the country. They even hesi- 


would do credit to any student of Indian philosophy. 
It stamps him es a thinker of a high order 


LAHARI 3—QESHNETA : By Shendoprasad Var- 
ma. Published by the Yugantar Karyalaya, Surat. 1989. 
Paper cover. Pp. 36. Price annas two and six pies. 

This is the 4th Edition of this brochure. It contains 
chatty descriptions of the life-incidents of well-known 
Natisnal Leaders of India like C. R. Dass. Ranade, 
Lajpst Rai and many others. It,is very readable, 

_vATO NAN VADAN :: sy Baldev Prahlad Molia. 
Prinizd, at the Pratap Printing Press, Syat. 1989. 
Paptr Cover. Pp. 188. Price annas ciglat. 

This is a collection of stories, mostly humorous by 


a rising young writer. It is divided into four sections : 
(1) Samsar: A problem, (2) College: The Seventh 
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tate to Indiamise the army. Will they, therefore, go to 
the length of allowing us to have “rifle-clubs in every 
town,” as has been very aptly suggested by Mr. M. 8S. 
Aney in the course of his foreword to the book. Yet, 
*the matter cannot be put off any longer now and har- 
nessing the man-power of the country for defence- 
purposes deserves more attention. The author has 
thrawn a flood of light over the military position of the 
country before the advent of British rule, Indian 
Army under the British Government and future possi- 
bilities. The author’s suggestions regarding the national- 
militia. deserve fair consideration. We congratulate the 
author for this useful work. Need we say that the book 
must be read by every Marathi-knowing Indian, till it 
is made available in other vernaculars of the country ? _ 


M. S. Sencar 
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RECENT BENGALI BOOKS 


* VI 
The Bengal Library, Calcutta. publishes 
Appendix to the Cialeutta Gaze « ce 
of books registered in the Presidency of Bengal. 
We have already published in four instalménts 
the list of Bengali books culled from the cata- 
logues for the quarter ending 30th June, 1939 
and for that ending 30th September, 1939, 


In the June number (fifth ins 
published the first, ( instalment) we 


selected from the catalouge for the quarter end- 
ing gist December, 1939. A further list of 
Bengali books registered 
ending 31st December, 1939, is published below. 
We have excluded from it the names of text books 


as _also the number’ of issues of different 
periodicals. . 


- Draata 


Krishna-Kali. Krishna (assuming the gui 
t guise of) the 
goddess Kali. By Aghor Chandra K tirt 
a 25th October, 1939. Sie eee Vee 
apalkundala. The well-known Bengali novel of 
oe ey Se ee recast in the 
of a drama. By Atul Kri Mitra. ‘ 5 
i4th October, 1989. Pete ig rcs Soave 
; Sitaram. A dramatised-version of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji’s well-known novel entitled “Sitaram.” By 
Atul Krishna Mitra. Pp. 1-+141. 27th October, 1939. 
Matir Ghar. Earthen house. A tragic drama. By 
Lidhayak Bhattacharjya. Pp. 144. 7th October, 1989. 
gi einradas oe Ay. the Cloud. By Bidha- 
ya attacharjya. 108+-4, 22 
ai p. 44+108+ nd September, 
Navaratra. Nine lunar days from the girst to the 
ninth of the bright Asvin. By Binay Krishna Mukheri; 
Pp. 2+198. 15th September, 1939. nmin 
Mate oe Bloody api By Binay Krishna 
erji. based on a story of the Vish . . 
194. 20th October, 1939.- - atid ica a 
Rakta-Puja. Worship b¥ Blood. By Binay Krish- 
na Mukherji. A mythological drama. Pp, 190. Ist 
October, 1939. % 
Bangavir. The hero of Bengal. By Brajendra 
Kumar De, M.A. A historical play relating to the con- 
quest of Ceylon by the heroic Prince Vijay Sinha. King 
of Bengal. Pp. 24+1+2+193. 20th September, 1939. 
Miss Sulekha Sen O Onyanya. Miss Sulekha Sen 
and others. By Dhirendra Nath Mallik. Contains four 
dramatic sketches. Pp, 32. 10th October, 1939. 
ee A story of adventure. Pp. 100. 2nd November. 
Mewar-patan. Fall of Mewar. By Dwijendra Lal 
Ray. A historical drama relating to the subjugation 
of Mewar by the Mughals during the rule of Rana 
Amar Singh. Pp. 154. 16th October, 1939. 13th ed. 
Saktir Mantra, Instruction to (mystic formula as 
received by) Sakti. -By Jaladhar Chatterjee. Pp, 2+ 
114. 12th December, 1939. 4th ed. * ' 
Vaka-dhagmik. Hypocrite., By Jaminimohan Kar, 
M.A. Pp. 819th July, 1939. 


Nara-Narayan. God in human form, By Kshirod- 


part of the list of books ° 


during the quarter 


prasad Vidyavinod. A drama based on the Muhabharat . 


story. Pp. 24208. 16th October, 1989. 5th ‘ed. 

Abhinay. Expedition. By Mahendra Nath Gupta, 
M.A® A historical drama based on the storr of tle 
reign of Muhammad Tughlak. Pp. 5+120. 16th Octo- 
ber, 1939. 

Adhuniki, Pertaining to the modern Times. Fy 
Narendra Nath Mukherji. A farce. Pp. 1—70. 1: 
December, 1939. 

Nima Sannyas va Nader Nemai. The renunciaticn 
of the world by Nimai (Chaitanya) or Nima. (Chai- 
tanya) of Navadwip. By Panchkari Chatterji. Pp. 1— 
1+178, 24th October, 1939. . 

Siva-sakti. Power of Siva. By Panchkari Chatte-- 
ji. A drama based on the Puranic story. Pp. 190, 

Achalayatan. The institution that does nct mov:. 


By Rabindranath Tagore. A symbolic drama condemr-e 


ing a rigid and unintelligent adherence to the forms to 
neglect, of the spirit of religion. Pp. 131. 12th Augus., 
19389. Reprint. 

Grihapraves. Installation 
Rabindranath Tagore. A tragic drama. Pp. 1€2. 
November, 1939. Reprint. . 

Hasya-Kautuk. Laughter and Fun. By Rabindre- 
nath Tagore. A collection of short funny plays. P). 
21.87, 12th November, 19389. Reprint. 

Syama (name of the heroine). By Rabindranatu 
Tagore. A short opera in four acts with musical nota- 
tions. Pp. 92. 10th November, 1939. 


in a new house. Bv 
10th 


Fierion 


Galfer Ramdhanu. The rainbow of stores. Bz 
Akhil Niyogi. Hight short stories for children. P . 
Ie}-1-+-62. 30th October, 1939. 

Kakshachyuta Ulka. Meteor strayed from iis Path 
By Asit Kumar Chatterji. A detective story. Pp. 104. 
14th Getober, 1939. 

Svami Net Bari. Husband is not at home. Br 


Asu Chatterji. Contains a number of short stories. 


Pp, 1+158. 15th October, 1939. 
e He Kisor Chitta. O Young Heart. By B:malan 
suprakas Ray. Pp. 1859 18th October, 1939. 

Maru-Yatri. Traveller ine the desert. By Bima 
Sen. A story of adventure. Pp. 100. 2nd November 
1939. : 2 

Old Curiosity Shop. An abridged Bengali versior. 
of Chazles Dickens’ wosk of that name. Intended for 
juvenile readers. By Bist&Mukherji. Pp. 1424-129 
Mllustrated. wend October, 1939. 7 

Dasyur Dede Bhomra. Bh ®mra (the name of thc 
hero) in the gang of robbers. By Buddhadev Besu. A 
story of adventure for children. Pp. 165.- 28th Septem- 
ber, 1989. 

Golak Chandrer Atma-Katha. The autoBiography 
of Golak Chandra. By Kazi Din Muhammad. B.A., 
B.T. Short humorous sketches on social. political, edu- 
cational and allied topies. Pp. 14+5-+-256. Illustrated. 
Ist July. 1989. 

Kalpaloker Kathq Topics of the imaginary world. 
By Gajendra Kumar Mitra. Intended for childrea. Pp. 
78. Illustrated. 9th October, 1939. 

Sahaser Nesa. Lure of adventure. 
Kumar Mitra. A story of adventure, intended fo- boys, 
Pp. 101. Illustrated.: 28rd October, 1939. 


By Gsj onde 


&0 


Duryoger Majhe. Amidst troublous times. By 
Gurgopal Vidyavinod. Pp. 65. 20th September, 1939. 

Ekada. Unce. By Gopal Haldar. Pp. 268. 16th 
October, 1939. 

Amavasyar Rat. ‘sue new-moon night. By 
Hemendra Kumar Ray. A detective story. Pp. 98. 
lst November, 1939. : 

Draganer Duhsvapna. The Dragon’s nightmare. 
By Hemendra Kumar Ray. A detective story. Pp. 
1-++.00. 12th September, 1939. 

Marar Mrityu. Death of a Corpse (destruction of 
a rummy). By Hemendra Kumar Ray. A short ghost 
stcry intended for children. Pp. 61. Illustrated. 9th 
October, 1939. 

Manusher Pratham Ayadvenchar. The First Adven- 
ture of Man. By Hemendra Kumar Ray. Intended 
for children. Pp. 152. 10th November, 1939. 

Rakshdse Dwip. The monstrous (Infernal) Island 
By Himansu Prakas Ray. Intended for children. Pp. 
18%. 7th October, 1939. 

Arab-Beduin. The Badouin of Arabia. By Jogen- 
dr# svath Gupta. Intended for children. Pp. 1+4+ 
151. 10th November, 1939. 

Vidrohi Balak.- The Rebellious Boy. By Jogendra 
Nath Gusta. Pp’ 14-144. 6th December, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Upasanhar. Conclusion. By Kamalakanta Kavya- 
tir-ha. Contains nine short stories. Pp. 186. 7th Octo- 
bez, 1939. , 

Bhaduri Masai. Mr. Bhaduri. By Kedar Nath 
Banerji. A humorous social sketch. Pp. 321. 16th 
Oztober, 1939. 2nd ed. ; 

Last Days of Pompeii. By Khagendra Nath Mitra. 
A Bengali adaptation from Lord Lytton’s well-knofn 
novel of that name, intended for juvenile readers. Pp. 
i--187. Illustrated. 6th December, 1939. _ 

Panker Kamar. Bite of mire. By Krishnagopal 
Bkattacharyya, M.A. Pp. 159. 3rd October, 1939. 

Milen. Union. By Manik Bhattacharyya. Con- 
tems twelve short stories. Pp. 154. 16th October, 1939. 

Bhuier Masul. Penalty of mistake. By Manilal 
Benerji. Contains a number of short stories. Pp. 14 
188. 4th December, 1939. 

Jiugner Chalasrot. Life’s changing current. By 
Matilal Das. Pp. 201. 11th October, 1989. .*  ° 

Manisha (name of the heroine). By, Matilal Das, 
Fp, 128. 8rd October, 1939. 

Sisu~Maner Chalachchitra. Film of the Child’s 
mind. By Matilal Das. 20th November, 1939. ‘ 

_Durania Devata. The Turbulent God. By Mri- 
iyunjay Chatterjee, Subedh Sengupta and Prithis Bhat- 
tazharyya. Pp. 112. Sth October, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Muchiram Gurer  Jivanckarit. Biography of 
Muchiram Gur. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s well- 
kwown satirical novel of the game reprinted from the 
frst edition issued duringgthe lifetime of the author. 
Bankim Centenary edition. Ed. By. ajendranath 
Banerjee and Sajanilanta Das. Publifhed by the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. Pp. 24+-1+28. 15th Septem- 
cer, 1939. 

Michhe Katha. A lie. By Nandagopal Sengupta. 
Contains a number of short stories. Pp. 103. 24th 
Oztober, 1939. 

‘Hasir Des. The Land of Smiles. By Nalinibhushan 
Lasgupta, M.A. Contains a number of stories in prose 
end verse. Intended: for children. Pp. 1+1-+94. 26th 
Saptember, 1939. 

Har Jit. Defeat and Victéry. By Nareschandra 

n Gupta. Pp. 176. 5th December, 1939. 

Kalo. Bhramar. Devitiya Bhag. The Black Bumble 
Fee. Part IJ. By Nihar Ranjan Gupta. Pp. 1+-176. 
23th November, 1939. 
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; Lamader Dese. In the land of Lamas. By Pan- 
chugopal Mukherji. Story of adventure. Intended for 
juvenile readers. Pp. 146. 31st October, 1939. 
Milan-Lagna. The hour of Union. By Panchu 
Gopat Mukherji. Pp. 150. 10th September, 1939. 


»  Kajjali. Lampblack used, as collyrium. By Para- 
suram. Contains humorous and satirical sketches on 
current social and political topics. Pp. 211. Illustrated. 
2nd October, 1939. 4th ed. 

Jagapisi. By Prabhat Kiran Bose. Short humorous . 
stoties. Intended for children. Pp. 2450. -20th Sep- 
tember, 1939. | 

Age O Pare. Before and after. By Prabhavati 
Devi Sataswati. Contains seven short stories. Pp. 162. 
12th November, 1939. . | 

- Maydanaver Dvip. The island of the demon called 


* “Maya.” By Premendra Mitra. Pp. 151. Ilustrated. 


2nd September, 1939. 

Pnthivi Chhariye. Beyond the earth. By Premen- 
dra Mitra. Pp. 189. 15th September, 1939. 

Kartun. Cartoon. By Prithvis Chandra Bhatta- 
charyya, M.A. Pp. 165. 16th October, 1939. 

Baki Ta Hasba Na. I say that I shall not laugh. 
By Rabindralal Ray. Contains short humorous stories 
for children. Pp. 90. 2nd O€tober, 1939. 

Halka-Hasiy Khate. Book of light laughter. By 
Rabindralal Ray. Intended for children. Pp. 14-1+-89. 
28th October, 1939. 


Galpaguchha. Pratham Khanda. Bunch of stories, 
Part I. By Rabindranath Tagore. Pp. 2414331. 15th 
August, 1939. 

Ratan Dighir Jamidar Badhu. The Daughter-in- 
law of the Zamindar of Ratan Dighi. By Rampada 
Mukherji. Pp. 212. 2nd October, 1939. 

Romancha. Ashtam Varsha. No. 37. Hatyar Iti- 
has—4. The Romancha (Horripilation) series, 8th 
he 37. History of murder—4. 16th September, 
939. 


ber, 1939. 
ber, 1989. 
1939. e 


No. 38. Hatyar Itihas—5. 23rd Septem- 
No. 39. Hatyar Itihas—6. 30th Septem- 
Noe 40. Hatyar Itihas—7. 7th October, 


- ———— No. 42. Kurukshetra—1. (The famous 
battlefield of the story of Mahabharata)—1. Ed, by 
Manindra Nath Varma. 4th November, 1939. 
——-—— No. 48. Kurukshetra—2. Ed. by Mnit- 
yunjay Chatterji. llth November, 1939. 
—---— No, 44. Kurukshetra—3. 18th November, 


1939. 
————— No. 45. Kurukshetra—4. 25th Novem- 
ber, 1939. . 
——_—— No. 46. Kurukshetra—-5. 2nd ">>cember, 
1939. 
No. 47. Kurukshetra—6. 9th December, 
1939. 


Sagarparer-Kathaguchha. Bunch of stories from 
across the ocean. ‘Trans. by Pushparani Ghosh. Con- 
tains Bengali version of a number of selected stories by 
authors of different countries of the West. Pp. 24-291. 
17th October, 1939. 

Binite-Di. (Elder) Sister Binita. 
Ghoshajaya. Pp. 121. 12th September, 1939. 

Jwan-Nadir Tire. On the bank of the river of life, 
By Sailajananda Mukherji. Contains four stories. Pp. 
168. 15th September, 1939. 

Adi Manush. The, Primitive Man. gBy Sailendra- 
nath Sinha, B.A. Intended for children? Pp, 84. Illus- 
trated, 6th October, 1939. ae 


By Sailabala 


TH= PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS IN INDIA 
By R. SATAKOPAN, ma, BL. . 


THE Hstory or Tue ComMMISSIONS 


SO LonG as Incia was urder an alien bureaucraty, 
there was felt no necessity for a Public Service 
Commission. The number of English-educated 
young men had been a handful. The district 
Officials appoirted young men of their choice with 
the formal consent of the local Government. 
The good bocxs of the district office? sufficed in 
those days tc secure in appointment. It was 
not also in tue nature of the bureaucracies, in 
the history of the world, to surrender any of their 
powers to any outside agency, and such an im- 
portant powmr as patronage by which they 
could conciliaze enemies and make friends could 
never have been surrendered by them. 


With the rapid increase in the quantity and 
quality of elucated young men, a board of 
selection had to be set up; a sort of competitive 
examination iad to be started. But this board 
was never intended to be an independent agency. 
It was a branch of the official world, dispensing 
official favorrs. High officials sat part time 
and selectec candidztes. If selection was 
through a ccmpetitive examination, the marks 
were not masie public. No rankings were pub- 
lished. The selections alone were announced by 
the government. The public opinion was not 
aroused and -he burearcrat had ‘his way. 


But with the Montford Reforms, politics 
crept into the government. The elective element 
began to wie'd power. Public opinion woke up 
from the slcmbers. The dangers of indiscri- 
minate patrmage darned on the publie. The 
tale had been the same in every country. 
Responsible “zovernment became irresponsible in 
the distribution of patronage. It became im- 
perative, in the interests of the administration 
that the pukzic services should be shielded from 
political inficences. This could be effected only 
by the estak.ishment 3n a permanent basis of a 
semi-judicial, indeperdent, impartial organisa- 
tion, particwarly charged with the regulation of 
service matters. 


The ides of a Pudlie Service Commission in 
India origirated with the First Despatch on 
Indian Gon titutiona. Reforms, dated the 5th 
March 191€ Five days later, *the Functions 
Committee¥jn its tepor to the Governor- 
General expcéssed itsalf likewise. The Govern- 
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ment of India Act, 1919 enacted in Sec. 96 C. 
that a 
“There shall be established in India a Public Ser- 


vices Commission of not more than five members of 
which one shall be chairman.” 


. Much discussion followed this enactment 


but nothing was done for a long time. It was 
thought that there were few useful duties for a, 
personnel agency in India. The Lee Com- 
mission, in its report of Merch, 1924 put uy a 
strong plea for an early establishment of a 
personnel agency in India. A Public Service 
Commission was finally set up at Delhi on 
October, 1926. The Goverrment of India Act, 
1935 also enacted that “there shall be a Public 
Service Commission for the Federation.” | 
The necessity for an impersonal method of 
selection was greater in the dyarchic provinces 
tan in the bureaucratic centre. The Madras 
Government passed a G.O. No. 658 dated the 
15th August, 1922 reserving for the different 
communities in the province certain proportions 
of the vacancies in the public services to redress 
commufial inequalities. The need for an agency 
to carry out this G.O. came to be very much 
felt here. The Governmefis therefore set up a 
Staff Selection Board in 1924. The Chief Secre- 
tary ¢p the Government of Madras was the 
chairman. .The other memb2rs were {wo officials’ 
and two, government pensioners.” The exper)- 
ment was tried for the city of Madras only and 
efore it could be extended to the mofussil, the 
Madras Government initiazed a discussion for 
the setting up of a provincial commission on a 
statutory basis. ° 
After the Lee Commission had reported, the 
Goverriment of India sgddressed all the local 
Governmeats in_ 1924 on the necessity for_a 
Public Service Commissior®. The Governments 
of Madras and Burma formulated proposals for 
the establishment on a stetutory basis of pro- 
vincial commissions. The Governor-General in 
Council telegraphed to the Secretary of State for 
necessary permission to allow the provinces to 
try the experiment. It was granted in 1925 on 


sp —eanneentperannrmrmenncngercrcentnet A A 


1. The Surgeon-General and the Director of Pulgic 
Instruction. . ; 
‘2, From the Judicial and the Excise Departments. 
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the understanding that the necessary statutory 
provision should be made by he provincial 
lezislatures. Accordingly the Government of 
Madras forwarded to the Government of India 
in 1927 a Madras Service Commission Bill for 
the necessary sanction of the Governor-General 
under Section 80 (A) of the 1919 Act. The 
Central Government forwarded a copy of this 
bill to the Delhi Services Commission fér its 
views. The Government of India also invited the 
Secretary of State to empower the local Govern- 
ments tc constitute their own personne] agencieg. 


._The Madras legislature enacted in 1929 the 


Madras Services Commission Act. 
amended on two occasions in 1931 and 1932. 
The Government of India Act, 1935 necessi- 
tated the passing of a new Act in Madras to 
seave the interim period. A new Bill (No. 19 of 
$25) was published in the Fort St. George 
Gazette on October, 1985 and passed into law 
on February, 1936. After the requisite assent of 
the Governor-General and the Governor” had 
been granted, it became law from the 5th of May, 
1386.. On the Ist of April, 1987 when the Pro- 
vineial Autonomy mas introduced, sufficient 
provisions for Public Service Commissions had 
been inserted in the main- body of the 1935 A’ct 
and therefore a separate enactment became un- 
necessary. ‘The Commissions came thenceforth 
to De governed by the provisions of Chapter III 
of art X of the new Act and the Governors of 
the respective provinces had only to issufe Regu- 
lations under the Act to suit their peculiar 
conditions. at : 


Thr CoMPposITION OF THE COMMISSIONS ° 


The fest Chairman of the Delhi Public 
Service Commission, Sir W. EK. Barker, pres- 
eribed a good many qualifications as essential 
if the commissioners are te discharge their duties 
sacsfactorily. They must have an intimate 
knowledge of the Civil Service administration 
anc the principles on which it is conducted. The 
Lee Commission Report algo was of opinign that 
a Civil Service Commsioner must 
*opreciate the vital and intimate rglaffonship which 
should exist between the State and its servants.” 


‘He must have high Judicial or other legal 
qualifitations and an intimate acquaintance 
with the educational systems and éonditions in 
Incia. He should possess a capicity to conduct 
ani organise examinations, and a knowledge, 
nos necessarily profound of most subjects taught 
in the Indian Universities. There must have 


Fase in his life, a complete detachment from all 


po-itical and communal affiliations. In India, 
he must be a representative of a particular 
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community and should be fairly representative 
of certain interests. He must be a man of senior- 
ity and standing and must have nothing to hope 
or fear from the government. Sir Ernest Barker 
felt that it would be difficult to secure sufficient 
men with the above qualifications for the pro- 
vinces, more than for the centre. 

“Tt would be difficult in a Commission of five mem- . 
begs. It would be still more difficult in a Commission 
of three.” 

Under the 1919 Act, the Delhi Commis- 
sioners were appointed by the Secretary of State 
for India. Not being the nominees of the 


It was+* Government of India, the commissioners were 


expected to put on an independent and impartial 
and non-partisan attitude. The Madras Com- 
missionrs were first appointed by the Governor- 
in-Council but later it was vested in the 
Governor alone, the idea being to eliminate 
political influence in the appointments to this 
semi-judicial body. Under the 19385 Act, 

“The chairman and the members of a Public Ser- 
vice Commission shall be appointed, in the case of the 
Federal Commission, by the Governor-General in his 
discretion, and in the case of a Provincial Commission, 
by the Governor of the Province in his discretion.” 

Likewise, they can by Regulations deter- 
mine the number of members, their tenure of 
office, their conditions of service and also make 
provision for the other members of the staff 
and their conditions of service. 

Besides the Federal Service Commission, 
there is one commission each for Madras, 
the United Provinces and Assam. 
Bombay and Sind, the Punjab, the N.-W. F. P., 
Bihar and Orissa, have one Joint Commission for 
each. e chairman of almost all the commis- 
sions and also most of the commissioners are 
drawn from the ranks of the civil services of the 
crown in India, mostly the 1.C.S. The 1985 Act 
expressly provided that 

“At least one half of the members of every Public 
Service Commission shall be persons who, at the dates 
of the respective appointments, have held, office for at 
least ten years under the crown in India.” 

The term “at least half” has received a 
very liberal interpretation at the hands of the 
government. Half of three, which is the usual 
nuriber of members in the commissions in India, 
is two and oceasionally three also. Half of five 
is three, sometimes four and not rarely five itself. 

There are many inherent defects in the 
appointment of officials in the commission. As 
Sir Barker pointed out: 

“The official world of a province is @ very small 
world and anyohe of sufficient prominence to be appoint- 
ed to such a post is pgobably affected many affilia- 


tions to causes, creeds and even to perg6ns, which would 
shake public confidence in his impartiality. I am much 
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afraid that these appointments would fall into the hands 
of persons for whom it was impossible to find other 
employment, pensioners who desired to increase their 
pensions, persons who had been useful to Government 
and persons whose activities it was desirable ‘to neutra- 
lise. In short I fear that the appointment of the very 
persons whose duty it was to secure the freedom of thé 
public service from political influence would become an 
aaa for the most undesirable exercises of that in- 
uence,’ 


It is equally unwise to appoint party men 
to the Commission. In U.S. A. the party-system 
poison is said to be avoided by over-emphasising 
it and giving it representation. Thus they have 
in America bi-partisan commissions. There are 
three members in each commission there and not 
mote than a bare majority should be members 
of the same political party. The commissioners 
ser've six years each and one is to be named every 
two years. The law insists that men, known 
for their devotion to the merit principle, should 
be appointed but this is rarely observed. In 
Canada too, party men are openly appointed. 
Though many did, and might, manage to rise 
above party and politics, it is very difficult to 
revive public confidence once shaken by the in- 
clusion in the commission of party men with 
party careers behind them. ‘The appointment 
of raw, imexperienced men is also open to 
objections. In U.S. A. out of 52 commissioners 
in 17 jurisdictions, 18 were lawyers and 8 
professional politicians—these together .mono- 
polised 50% of the posts—and the rest 26 were 
drawn from 16 different professions. But of the 
entire lot, only one was found to have had any 
extended experjence in personnel management. 

Added to the amateur character is the short 
term periods which prevent them frorh learning 
anything at all. In India it is three years, in 
Australia five and in U. 8S. A. six years. In 
England and Canada, they remain in office 
during good behaviour, which conduces more to 
the independence of their semi-judicial body than 
periodical patronage at the hands of the govern- 
ment. Removal is, in India, by the Governor- 
General or the Governor in their discretion, while 
in Canada removal could be effected, before his 

.attaining the age limit, only on an address by 
both Houses of Legislature. But even with all 
the safeguards, the executive in Canada con- 
trives to remove the unwanted commissioner in 
one of the two ways: it either puts unnecessary 
and irritating obstacle in his work, compelling him 
thus to resign in disgust, or offers him a more 
lucrative post when he resigns with pleasure. 
In India,ea commissioner is statutorily forbidden 
from accepting any other service under the 
crown in Ne except in some other commission ; 
the commissYoners being’ mostly government, 
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servants, little discord arises between them and 
the government. ; ; 
The commissioners are paid very attractive 
salaries. The chairman of the Federal Com- 
mission receives Rs. 4,000 per month which is 
the pay of the Secretaries to the Government of 


India, the Governor’s Advisers at present, first * 


class Residents and Judges of H. M’s High 
Court of Judicature in India. The other Iederal 
Commissioners are paid Rs. 3,500. The chair- 
man of the Madras Commission receives Rs. 
3,000 while to the other members is paid a sum 
6f Rs. 2,000 each per month. 


Tus Work OF THE COMMISSION 


The Public Service Commissions have been 
started as “ politics-eliminators,” as a mechanl- 
cal contrivance “to keep the rascals out.” » It 
can be made to develop as an expert body on 
many service questions. Its functions may be” 
quasi-legislative, such as the issue of rules and 
regulations; it may perform quasi-judicial duties 
like the hearing of appeals; and its work is also 
administrative like recruitment, research, statis- 
tics, the issue of annual reports; and finally it 
may do advisory functions also like the giving 
of suggestions and recommendations on working 
conditions, health, welfare, recreation, etc. » One 
school of thought recommends the vesting of all 
powers and duties regarding service matiers-1n 
the hands of the commission while another 
school preaches caution in the extension of the 
commission’s powers. 
Parliament that the Sertice Commissions in 
India . : 

“are Rkely to have more influence if they are advisory 
than if they have mandatory powers. {he danger is 
that if you give them mandatory powers you then set 
up two Governments in a Province and two Goverp- 
ements at Centre.” 


Both schools of thought are united ir. main- 
taining that in matters in which the commission 
is functioning, its recommendations must be 
made binding on the government morally ut least 
if not‘legally. Or the presence of 4 com- 
mission kecomes worse than useless and the 
money spentson it worse than waste. = 

Originally the idea was to invest tke com- 
mission with wide powers. The Functions 
Committee laid down eight functions, ranging 
from the helding of examinations to the hearing 
of appeals. The Government of India Act, 1935 
lays down in Section 266 three things in which 
the commissions need not be consulted: the 
Covernment may ‘lay down certain matters as 
outside the purview of the commission; the allo- 
cation of posts between the various commu 
nities is beyond the commission’s jurisdiction, 


Sir Samuel Hoare said in @ 
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as also matters of recruitment and discipline to 
the subordinate ranks of the various police 
fornes. The extension of the commission’s func- 
tions by any legislative enactment requires the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General or 
the Governor in their discretion. Besides the 
main functions, the commissions in ‘India are 
performing many miscellaneous duties also. 
Of all the commissions, the Madras Commission 
alone publishes an annual report which is a 
vamable compendium of the annual work of 
that body. No endeavour has been made by the 
personnel agencies in India to reach the general 
public, to enlist their sympathy and support in 
its fight against the government. The people 
alsp have not begun to think of the commission 
as anything beyond another limb of the omni- 
potent government. 


e THE S=RVICES COMMISSION AND RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 


It is often urged that the creation and 
mzintenance of a civil service commission 
independent of the control of the ministers 
tampers with the theory of ministerial respon- 
sibility. If it is the minister’s duty to run his 
department, is it not equally his work to mah 
the department with the servants of his choice ? 
If he is responsible for the smooth working of 
his: offices, should he not be the final appellate 
authority in cases of discipline and control ? 
If he chooses a wrong person let Wim _ be 


m= punishea for his irresponsibility by a vote of 


cermsure in the lJegislkture. The ministers art 
elected ky the people, they live among the people, 
they will be in the best position to knoye how 
and whom go select for responsible positions. 
The legislators are at his disposal to tone the 


surroundings for the best men available for the, 


services. Let him be asked to submit to 
Farliament, and even publish in the gazette each 
of his appointments with the names of those who 
recommended ‘it and the reasons for the selec- 
tion. These are the arguments advanced by 
responsible persons, in faanada especially” 

_ /xperience has proved beyond ayy reason~ 
able dcubt that fninisters, wlatever their 
responsibility in other spheres are the least to 
be trusted with patronage. The theory of the 
legislators helping the ministers in the choice 
of men would be to let loose the* demon of 
nepotism. The vote of censure is a weak weapon 
and the legislator will never risk a re-election, 
sumply because the minister made a bad choice 
for a vacancy. The minister ‘cannot be credited 
Pa any experience in service matters, and his 

ighly mortal existence in the Cabinet precludes 
his learning anything worth the name. He 
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cannot undertake any long range policies on 
service problems. He has neither the necessary 
time nor the necessary knowledge to deal with 
them, offhand. He depends on the caprice of a 
popular vote and has many sides to please. A 
theoretically irresponsible Civil Service Com- 
missioner is any day better to be entrusted with 
service problems than a theoretically respon- 
sible minister. 

The public have not yet begun to take the 
Service Commissions at their real value. Even 
a Can¢dian Deputy Minister, in his evidence 
before a Parliamentary Special Committee in 
1923, said : 

' “One reads nowadays the most appalling trash in 
the newspapers about the ‘ evils of patronage’ as though 
patronage was necessarily an evil to be shunned. I 
wonder if these sapient journalists ever reflect for a 
moment who is best fitted to exercise the patronage of 
the Government—the Ministers, for the most part men 
trained in public affairs responsible to Crown and to 
Parliament for their every actfon, or an inexperienced, 
unrepresentative, or irresponsible body such as the Civil 
Service Commission.” 


Mr. Raymond Fosdick of U. 8. A. consider- 
ed the personnel agency as “ an external body ” 
which “robs the executive of initiative 
and leadership” and thus “undermines the 
whole principle of responsible leadership.” Mr. 
Paul Eliel, also of the U. S. A. considered it as 


“an unmitigated evil, something to be tolerated but 
evaded and, avoided whenever the opportunity offers. 


*o # © 


To whom are the Service Commissioners 
responsible ? They are responsible to the re- 
moving authority for their good behaviour. But, 
for their recruitment duties and for the exercise 
of the disciplinary functions, they are as little 
responsible to any one politically, as the judges 
are for their individual judgments. But 

“They have a moral responsibility to their con- 
science, to their sense of duty, to their. reputations, to 
their pride in the office or to any other influence which 
may Cominate them. They may be free politically but 
their actions are influenced and guided by forces, which, 
if more tangible, are nevertheless, very strong and very 
real. Independent of Parliament, they are made depen- 
dent on other things. Again the analogy may be seen 
between the Commissioner and a Judge. The Govern- 
ment takes no mere responsibility for an appointment’ 
made by the Commission than for a decision rendered 
by the Supreme Court; and in both instances’ the same 
reliance for the integrity of the work is placed on the 
character of officials.” 


The Government and the legislatures can 
be considered responsible for the acts of the 
Public Service Commission but in one and only 
sense. It ig not a direct responsibility but an 
indirect one, “It is they that pass the Service 
Commission Acts, frame RegulgMons under 
them, appoint the staff and continue them during 
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their good behaviour. This responsibility is 
similar to their responsibility for an independent 
judiciary. Beyond this the responsibility ceases. 
The Parliament and the Government may be 
said to be in another way responsible, and in 


n) 
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another sense. They must respect the indepen- 
dence of the agencies they have brought iato 
being, and encourage both passively and active- 
ly the spirit and the letter of the purpose ly:ng 
behind the creation of the personnel agencies. 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF PAINT AND VARNISH 


INDUSTRY: IN INDIA . 


By M. A. AZAM, 
Depariment of Industries, Bengal 


THE art of painting and varnishing is of a very 
great antiquity. It is said, that Noah 
coated the seams of his ‘ark’ with a kind 
of pitch—~an appréved system of protective 
varnishing continued upto the present day. 

_ Curiously enough, man first learned to paint 
himself. An ointment made with earth pigments 
with grease or fat used to decorate the human 
body may, according to some writers ‘ fairly 
claim to be the oldest kind of paint.’ This is 
borne out by the practice of the savage tribes 
who, particularly on festive occasions like to 
take, even now, some other hues than their own. 
_ _A fascination for colour persists inherent 
In human nature. So, the savage practice has 
only been refined in civilized hands. It is inter- 
esting to note that the human body still 
continues to be a consumer of ‘ paints ’"—in a 
raiher wide sense of the term. Excluding the 
various items of painted ‘make up” indispen- 


sable for the stage or screen artists the cosmetics _ 


of today include a costly toll of lip sticks, nail 
polishes, rouges, ete. The vermilion, kumkum 
and alia are auspiciously graceful to our Indian 
ladies. While the white pigment french chalk 
forms the basis of a large nubmer of modern 
toilet powders—the carbon black, the antimony 
oxide are also in demand for pigmenting the 
eyes—the latter particularly in vogue amongst 
the Muslims. 

‘It is highly amusing to think of the striking 
contrast of choice regarding the method of pro- 
tecting the body prevalent even now amongst the 
Indians and the Europeans. While we prefer 
and even advocate besmearing of oil on the body 
as highly conducive to health—the Europeans 
take to powders for soothing and comfort. In 
the langwage of a paint technologist the fact is 
reducible to the simple statemeht that we use 
the vehicleNyhile the Eurqpeans use the pigment 
and the savages to their great wisdom and fore- 


sight, use both, thus calling to their aid and 
enjoyment the service of a full-fledged pfint 


incorporating the benefit of either. Ind_ane 


hermits who rub their bodies with ashes—a 
practice faithfully continued through centuics 
—might perhaps inspire the west to the use of 
dusting powders. 

The earliest colours were collected both from 
mineral and vegetable sources. As we have al- 
weacdy mentioned, man was first mindful of his 
person which he decorated. His clothing and 


his abode were next tried on with protective _ 


and decorative coatings. The savages used_ oil 
on dressed skins of animals to make them pliable, 
while éy the use of fatty and resinous bocies 
temporary or permanent dwellings, boats, exc., 
were made water proof. e 

According to A. H! Sabin, author of -he 
-famqus publication The Industrial andeArtintic 
Technology of Paint and Varnish, the oldest 
varnish in existence is that on °the woouen 
mummy case estimated by experts to be not 


*jess than 2,500 years old. Prof. J. F. John of 


Berlin published in 1822 a.report on his chemical 
examination of the varnish which he found to 
be insoluble in Water, soluble in alcohol, end 
thrown down as a gummy precipitate by diluting 
the aiccholic soluti@ with water. Prof. Jchn 
was cegebly drawn t8 the conclusion that -he 
varnish wea compound ef resin with oil.~ ®he 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City 
has preserved for display the mummy case. “he 
varnish coating is of a pale yellow colpur, s:r- 
prisingly free from cracks, very hastily end 
roughly applied as though smeared on wit! 4 
flat. blade. 

The Egyptians also knew the use of turpsn- 
tine—at present &n essential raw material Zor 
paint and varnish industry—originally used jor 
embalming only. Herodotus who visited. Eg 
about 500 years before Christ gives us an interest- 
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‘Ing description of an early method: of distilling 
crude turpentine. The ttirpentine was contained 
in a pot over the top of which lay some sticks 
which supported a fleece of wool. When the 
contents of the pot were ‘heated, the oil conden- 
sed in the wool and was squeezed out. 
« Many of the ancient arts and = crafts 
have been traced back to the banks of the -Nile, 
and it is no wonder that the Paint and Vasnish 
Industry t6o has this rich and common abode of 
origin. The Egyptians were expert glue makers 
—some of their glued-wood joints are known to 
have lasted three thousand years. They alsd 
knew painting in glue size or distempering. 
The earliest important treatise on paint and 
varnish is from Theophilus—a German or Swiss 
thonk, Several manuscript copies of this work 
exist and and one Dr. Albert Ilg of Vienna 
(1874) carefully studied various authorities and 
ecommentators of the treatise. According to Ilg, 
Theophilus wrote in the 11th Century, while 
Lessing who also studied Theophilus considers 
him identical with Tutilo—a monk of the monas- 
try of St. Gall, Switzerland. It is noteworthy 
that monasteries of the middle ages as our 
temples in India were celebrated for skill of 
their artists—the monks of the St. Gall, Tutile 
and Notker, being the most celebrated painters 
_ and sculptors of their time. Theophilus has left 
an account of varnish making—we have inherited 
such formulae also from 


Alcherins 1850 A.D. 
Jacobus de Tholeto 1440 
MS of the Library of San Marco in 

Venice sad 1520 —® 
Mathioli 1549 
Rossello Venice 157) ° 
Libravius 1599 
Caneparius + 1619 
Alberti 750 


‘From a careful study of their processes a* 


fair idea of the technique of varnish making in 
the middle ages can be formed. It can be fur- 
ther gathered that the best vartiish was prepared 
from-.amber, a general term which included 
certain hard varnish en from the Ease. It 
is held by most author that knowledgé of the 
art™UT preparation and application gfpaints and 
varnishes has been continuous from at least as 
early as 500 B.C. when those varnishes were 
made wkich still exist on the Egyptian mummy 
cases down to the present time and it seems 
likely that the formulae of Theophilus may 
have been handed down from those early 
Revptian workmen. . 
The early Romans were familiar with glue 
size and wax painting. Much of the painting 
me at Pompeii appears to have been with glue 
solu as the vehicle—and for painting ships they 
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mixed colours with molten wax. Clarified bees 
wax was used for the purpose and the paint was 
held to resist “the action of the sun or of the 
brine or wind ”, , 

Some early Greek poems particularly from 
Leonidus flourishing 300 yéars before Christ 
abound in words like resin, amber, incense, wax, 
etc. 

But as we have mentioned before, Egypt ° 
has been the pioneer of this industry so much 
so that the name Varnish even has a Greco- 
Egyptian origin. 

Berenice, a beautiful golden-haired woman, 


, lived in the middle of the third century B.C. 


Her grandfather was a half brother of Alexander 
the Great and one of her descendants was the 
famous Egyptian queen Cleopatra. Berenice 
was the queen of Cyrene and wife of Ptolemy 
Ruergetes, King of Egypt. It is narrated that 
shortly after her marriage her husband engaged 
himself in a long campaign*in Asia. During his 
absence the queen offered prayers for his success- 
ful return and vowed to sacrifice her beautiful 
hair at. the Altar of Venus if the king should 
safely arrive. home. She acted upto her vow, 
but the shining and jewelled tresses dis- 
appeared during the night from the altar and 
it was declared by the astronomer Canon that 
gods thad carried them to heaven where they 
now orm, in the milky way, the constellation 
known as Coma Beremices or Berenies Hair. 
The Greeks called the yellow translucent mineral 
which we know as amber by the name of the 
beautiful Berenic. The word Berenice, a syno- 
nym for amber was often written Verenice in 
Latin. The German name for amber is 
Bernstein Yor Berenice’s Stone and the Spanish 
word for Varnish is Berniz. Berenice, Verenice, 
Berniz——each of the words was originally equi- 
valent to amber and amber it may be noted is a 
type of the highest class of resins in the art. 
According to Salmasius the word Vermix 
w&s “misappropriated to mean also Sandarac, 
because of the resemblance of that resin to amber. 
From the 17th century the term “ Vernix ” began. 
to be applied to mean the liquid compound. It 
is strange that the beginning of systematic 
manufacture and industrial application of Paints 
and Varnishes on a commercial scale dates back 
only about 200 years. According to some writers, 
certain “refugees, probably Dutchmen, were 
befriended by a banker and leading citizen of 
a small English city in the 16th century. Be- 
fore leaving, the leader of the party, having 
no'hing else to offer as a mark of gratitude 
gave the host a*recipe for making varnish which 
was left unheeded un}il one day whe speaking 
with an artist friend, the banker” remembered 
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of the recipe and prepared some varnish in strict 
adherence to the instructions therein. The 
demand for his varnish became so great after- 
ward that he gave up his banking business and 
took exclusively to varnish manufacture. The 
procedure in varnish making underwent little 
change until a few years ago synthetic resins 
. such as the bakelite, the alkyd, the glyptal resins, 
_ the nitro cellulose finishes began gradually and 
seriously to establish their importance. 

It has been freely admitted that in a few 
industries of comparable size and importance 
Were scientific methods applied so late as in the 


Paint and Varnish Industry and yet in none. 


else has the value of these methods been more 
clearly’ demonstrated. 

There is no denying the fact that today 
the industry is one of the most highly specialized, 
and even.a passing reference to the different 
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3. Water-colour—The medium is a solution of pum 
producing a film when the water evaporates. It is freely 
soluble in cold water. — : 

4. Washable Distemper-—The medium is an enul- 
sion which dries partly by the evaporation of che water 
and partly by the oxidation of the oil producing a alm 
more or less soluble in water. 

5. Fresco-—The medium is lime water, which cties 
by evaporation and is converted into carbonate of Inne, 
producing a film insoluble in water but attacked by 
weak’ acids. : : 

6. Nitro Cellulose Lacquer and Enamels—Tuese 
consist of pigments and nitro cellulose with varous 
resins, plasticizes, solvents and thinners whica haclen 
dy volatilization. — 


Of these the oil paints require the widest 
range of machinery. Paints are also c.assined 
according to their specific properties, e.g., Arti- 
corrosive paints, heat resisting paints water 
resisting paints, acid-proof paints, etc. 

Varnishes and lacquers are, on the otfer- 


aspects of the industry and the various stages ‘hand, defined as solutions of natural Lalsams,» 


of their -development would call for a very 
lengthy discourse. In the days of antiquity the 
terms—paints, varnishes, polishes, etc., were used 
often as a general term for a protective and 
decorative coating but today the terms carry 
definite and more or less distinct interpretations 
and are scarcely interchangeable or vaguely 
applicable—one to mean ‘anything other than 
that particular item. 

A paint consists essentially of a mixture of 
two materials, namely, a solid or mixture of 
solids known as the pigment and a liquid or mix- 
ture of liquids generally known as the medium 
or vehicle. It must be appreciated that not all 
mixtures of powdered solid and liquid will pro- 
duce a paint or a paint-like substance. 
instance, a mixture of very fine sand and water 
cannot be regarded as paint whereas a mixture 
of powdered oxide of zine and linseed oi] will 
form a paint over a large range of proportions 
of the two substances. The quality which dis- 
tinguishes the latter mixture from sand gnd 
water is that of plasticity. The name paint is 
also given to such mixtures of pigments and 
media as can be spread over a surface to give 
a decorative effect or to protect the surface from 
decay and corrosion. The nature of the pig- 
ments and media and their relative proportions 
in the mixture vary according to the purpose 
for which the paint is intended. The various 
kinds of paints used now-a-days may be classi- 
fied as follows : 

1. Oil Paint—The medium is oil and dries by oxi- 
dation and:-in doing so hardens and fixes the pigment, 
the resultant film being insoluble in either cold or warm 
waar Distgmper—The medium is a solution of glue 
which dries evaporation bof the water forming the 
film, It is insoluble in cold, but soluble in warm water, 
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resins, lacs, fossil gums dissolved in suitadle 
solvents and diluents with or without the acli- 
ition of a drying oil such as linseed oil. Lacqvers 
and varnishes may be broadly classified unier 
the following two groups: (1) oil vatnisLes, 
(2) spirit varnishes or lacquers, 

¢ As in paints we have different varnishes for 
specific purposes, v2z., Goldsize varnish, finish- 
ing copal varnish, spar varnish, etc. 
his treatise published about 40 years buck 
mentions of 200 varnishes for 200 different wes 
made Sy Murphy Varnish Company (proba ly 
in America). Sabin ‘has grouped varnisies 
according to their use, the division is however 
evidently overlapping in some cases. 

«\ paint and varnish factory today fs equip- 
ped with Jarge precipitating vats for prcduct on 
of dry colours with numerous machines ‘or pul- 
verizing pigments—incorporating the pigm2nt 
with oil—mixing paste colours with thirners or 
solvents, etc. The roller eills—the edge runner 
mills—flat stone grinding mills—cone mills—are 
now common devices in the servicesof tke paint 
maker. Besides, there is the Master Incorpc-a- 
tor Txwhich the OPegations in the surcessive 
stagne OK preparation proceed automatically in 
a single mi&hine. The fitteness of grinding af a 
pigment, the thoroughness of the mixing of -he 


. pigment with the oil, the nature and provortions 


of the pigment, oil and the thinner areetae most 
essential factors in assessing the type and vaiue 
of the paint. The modern varnish kitcnen as 
elaborate arrangements for heat treating of ils 
upto a temperature of 500°F with fuel elec:ri- 
cally fed. In varrfish making—even in these days 
of mechanical control and manipulat_on 
personal dexterity of the skilled mistry, 
proverbially a zealous guarder of his trade 
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secrets, plays an important part. The end point 
in gum running is still a rule of thumb busi- 
ness—‘‘ the incommunicable intimate knowledge 
of the expert.” 

We shall now discuss the position of India 
with respect to this important branch of indus- 
try. Our pious ancestors have left us a glorious 
legacy of their knowledge in different branches 
of arts and industry—Paints and Varnisl not 
excluded. The Indian lac which today is res- 
ponsible for about 90% of the world’s supply 
o: this material was known to our ancients as 
a raw material for manufacture of polisher. 


Gurjan oil, a natural varnish found in our, 


forests was extensively used 
(1) In painting dolls and images of deities. 
(2) As a coating for the seams and bottoms of boats 
and ships. 
(3) “As an ingredient for lithographic inks. 
(4) As an anticorrosive varnish for iron and also as 
a preservative for timber and bamboo against termite 


and other insect. 
(5) As a solvent for India rubber—the solution being 


used for water-proofing. 


Our gab fruits* were extracted for water 
proofing the fishing nets. It is strange that 
aither lac, nor gab ‘has been replaced even 
today by any better substitute. Gurjan 
0.1 of which a vast resource is offered by our 
forests could not however find a wide applica- 
tion owing to some defeets, viz., low flexibility 
aid slow drying time of the varnish film. ’ 
The writer of these pages in collaboration 
with Dr. Karim, formerly Chief Chemist of the 
Shalimer Paint Colour and Varnish Co. Ltd’ 
has recgntly carried out an investigation into 
the development of Gurjan oil industry in’ 
Eengal. It +¢has been found that the- properties 
of Gurjen varnish may be immensely improved 


and the oil can be made to produce very good, 


and elastic films. A resin sand an essential oil 
extracted from the of] have been successfully 
employed as varnish materials, 

Unfortunately, India has been very shy and 
stuggish in adapting hergelf to the growing 
needs of the age particyMrly in the fielg“of this 
Varnish 


indwetry. The Indian Paint an 
Industry in the modern sense of the term Is a 


very recent growth dating from the beeginning 
of the present century. Before the last Great 
War there was only one British owned Paint 
and Varnish Factory in India (Bengal). To- 
day, there are about a dozen paint factories 
operating on modern lines. Formerly raw 


materials were almost all imported from Great - 


Eritain and America and little else besides 
P iia oil, barytes, oxides and ochres could be 


* Diospyros Embryopteris, - 
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obtained locally. . Today, the raw maiterial 
position has greatly improved and the following 
materials are said to be produced in our country. 
Linseed oil and other drying vegetable oils, tur- 
pentine, mineral turpentine, coaltar naphtha, 
coaltar pitch, rosin, white zinc, white lead, red 
lead, litharge; yellow and red ochres, natural and 
synthetic red oxides, barytes, china clay, indus- 
trig! alcohol, graphite slate powder, whiting. 
gypsum, estergum, and waxes. Figures compiled 
by the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, India, give the annual production 
of various products of paint factories in India 
as follows: 

Per annum in-cwts. 


Dry colour 1,48,029 
Paste colour 2,46,370 
Mixed paints .» 1,64,230 
Enamels .. 18,7381 
Varnishes . , 47,982 
Oil excluding raw linseed oil 61,501 


These figures are however, in some cases 
underestimated. Research work in various 
centres in India, have been undertaken in the 
field of paint and varnish industry. I have 
already referred to the work on the development 
of Gurjan oil industry. The researches are 
being continued at the Industrial Research 
Laboratory (Paint and Varnish Section) under 
the auspices of the Industrial Research Board, 
Bengal. We have also undertaken to investi- 
gate into the possibility of utilization of castor 
oil as a paint and varnish medium—to convert 
it by dehydration and polymerization into a 
wood oil substitute. We have further made a 
careful survey of the possibility of the cultiva- 
tion of Tung oil (Chinese wood oil) in Bengal 
in co-operation with the Agriculture and Forest 
Departments and the Tea Planters Association. 
Tung oil or Chinese wood oil, is one of the most 
important raw materials for paint and varnish 
manufacture and is almost an indispensible 
constituent of modern first class decorative and 
protective finishes. At present the only souree 
of supply is China with the result that the 
regular supply is uncertain and prices fluctuate 
violently. Other industrial countries such as 
America and England have carried out experi- 
mental cultivation of Tung oil under local 
conditions with considerable success. In India 
too, some isolated attempts thave been made to 
cultivate this tree in Ranchi and Doars region. 
Systematic examinations have recently been 
taken up with regard to the suitability of the 
oll abtained from these experimental cultiva- 
tions. One of the most important contributions 
have been madé by the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, which stgrted an expegfnental still 
in 1888 producing Turpentine “oil. Indian 
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Turpentine oil compares today favourably with 
American and French products. There are 
about half a dozen factories in India, viz., in 
Sallo, Kasur, Hoshiarpur, Bareilly, Cavynpur, 
etc., engaged specially in manufacturing turpen- 
tine oil. Turpentine is derived from coniferous 
trees. Our forests abound in Pinus longifolia 
(Chir), Pinus excelsa, P. Khasya, ete. At present 
only a fraction of the Chir forests is being 
tapped. It is estimated that with proper energy 
and attention directed to this, India can even 
supply the demand of the whole world after 
meeting her own requirements. It is unfortun- 
ate that in 1938-39 India imported 2,508 cwts. 
of turpentine valued at Rs. 44,195 and 101,925 
ewts. of rosin valued at Rs. 625,525/-., 

__ Rosin, an important material for varnishes, 
disinfectants and soaps, is a by-product from 
the turpentine.oil industry. Rosin oil, pinene, 
camphor are also derived from turpentine. It 
is noteworthy that India imported during the 
last 15 years camphor worth Rs.. 23,00,000 
annually. The Indian Institute of Science has 
completed. research on the manufacture. of pig- 
mented lacquers in powder form and the 
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Department of the Director of Development of 
Cuttack for lacquers on*wood. Bleached lac 
for varnish making and nitro cellulose lacquer 
industries has. been produced at the Indian Lac 
Research Institute. Several processes for var- 
nish making from shellac with drying oils has 
been successfully evolved as a result of the 
researches carried out under the auspices of the 
Indian Lac Cess Committee. Attempts have 
also been directed to producing high quality 
lead and zine pigments. Reference may also be 
made to the improvements in the techrique of 
‘applying a paint or varnish, Spray painting is 
now taken recourse to for high class finishes and 
also as a quick method of application. Eecently 
a method for pistolling out a shellac film hag 
evoked much interest amongst painters and 
paint technologists. - 

India’s meagre export trade in Paints and 
Varnishes, previously confined to Burma and® 
Ceylon has extended today to Persie, Iraq, 
Africa, Thailand, Singapore and East Indies. 
This is a blessing of war and undoubtedly a 
ge forward towards industrial regeneration of 
ndia. 


Cannan natnaneaa 


DISSOLUTION OF MARRIAGE ON CONVERSION 
By A LAWYER. 


THERE is a stage of society at which law is 
addressed not to the inhabitants of a country but 
to the members of a tribe or the folléwers of a 
religious system, irrespectively of the locality in 
which they’ may happen to be. This is the 
‘personal’ stage im the development of law. 
British India stands midway between ‘ personal ’ 
stage and ‘territorial’ stage. The notion of a 
territorial law is European and modern. The 
laws which the Hindus and the Mahomedans obey 
do not recognise territorial hmits. 

In India there is no fixed system of Private 
International Law, a branch of law which has 
grown up in westerm countries with the develop- 
ment of civilisation and commerce. For it pretty 
often seems inconvenient as well as inequitable to 
apply the Lex. fori-rigidly to all transactions, 
whether completed wholly within the territory or 
partly outside of it, and to acts of all persons, 
whether permanently settled in the country or 
therely passing through it. The Law Courts are 
of -course bound to apply to each case the law 
which the Seyereign has ppevided for its regula- 
tion, but chee no. reason to suppose that the 
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Sovereign enacted the ordinary Lex fori with a 
‘view sto the exceptional cases in question. The 
adoption of this policy of indifference, though 
common-enough in other ages, is impracticable in 
the modern civilized world, for one of the first 
*functions of law is to, protect and to give 2ffect to 
rights which have. vested in.a person by operation 
of law or as the result of some legal transaction. 
This in short, beihg the origin of Prviate Inter- 
national Law, the problem of conflict of Taws is 
im one@xespect more Complex in’ India than in the 
joa a which “are exclusively in the 
‘territorial “gage as opposed to the Personal 
stage to be found in British India. In India the 
conflict may not only arise between different terri- 
torial Laws but also between different Fersonal 
Laws. This peculiarity of conflict is evident in 
cases for dissolution of marriage after corversion 
of one of the parties. The point will be made 
clear by a concrete illustration. Syed Amir 
Ali in his Mahomedan Law says : 
“When a non-Moslem female, whether a Seriptu 


list or not, married to a husband who also is a non- 
Moslem, adopts Islam, her’ marriage would become dis- 
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.sclvxed in the following manner. If the conversion 


takes place in an Islamic country (Dar-ul-Islam) where 
the laws af Islam are in force, she will have to apply to 
the Kazi co summon the husband to adopt the Moslem 
fait.a and on the husband’s refusal to do so, the marriage 
would be dissolved. Should the conversion take place 
in. & non-Islamic or alien country (Dar-ul-I-tarb), the 
marilage would become dissolved on the expiration of 
thr= months from the date of the adoption of Islam 
by the woman. The Calcutta High Court has held 
thar India js not a non-Islamie country and thaé con- 
seqrently when a married non-Moslem woman adopts 
the Mahomedan faith and thereafter contracts a fresh 
marriage without applying to a Judge or a Magistrate 
to call upon the husband to adopt Islam, she is guilty 
of kigamy. But it does not say what would happen if 
the Judge or Magistrate refused to listen to the prayer 


of fe woman or the. husband declined to accede to her” 


demand. It is to be presumed, however, that the 
Corzt’s conscience would be satisfied on her making the 
appacation and the first marriage would be regarded as 
dissslved on the expiration of three months.” 

What is the Hindu Law on the point ? Does 
it regard the marriage tie dissolved as soon as one 
of -he parties is converted ? The very idea of 
Hindu marriage is against the severance of the 
marriage tie even on apostacy. The Hindu Law 
allaws: one to forsake a degraded husband or a 
dez-aded wife and degradation from caste may 
be the consequence of apostacy. But degradation 
frora caste can never cause the severance of thd 
mariage tie which according to Hindu Law is indis- 
solible. The Hindu idea of marriage, as it is 
tinged with religion, prohibits the marriage of a 


' girl twice. Manu therefore says : 


m only once can a girl 


* Only once can the partition of an estate be made, 
rl be given away in marriage, ard 
only once can a thing lee gifted. Each of these three 
things can be made only for once.”* 


Marriage -is a completed transdctioy and 
charld net be confounded with betrothal. Hindu 
mariage when complete is necessarily irrevocable. 
Maru says : ° 


. @ 

“The nuptial ‘texts are a-gertain rule in -regard to 
wed_ock and the bridal cgntract is known by the learned 
to te comiplete and irrevocable on the seventh step of 
the married pair hand‘ in hand ‘after those texts have 
beer pronourfeed."t ~ 3... ? a 

So says Yama :: a 1, 

“Neither by water. p@ured on her ve de by 
vem promise is a man acknowledged agetiusband' of a 
damsel; the marital contract is complete after ‘the 
cere nony of joining hands on the seventh step of the 


maried pair,” : aul, “ergs 
And to the same effect are ithe: -words of 
Vas.stha and Narada. Nor are the above texts 
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-and wife as identical.” 
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mere obsolete dicta of the sages. They have been 
followed by commentator after commentator and 
their age has only added to their force. Medhatithi, 
one of the earlier commentators of Manu, holds 
that } 

“The non-material quality of being an adopted 
son, like the quality of wifehood, is the result of the 
pertormance of Homa.” 

. So Kulluka, in the gloss on the above text 
of Manu says that wifehood is not constituted 
without the Saptapadi and the nuptial texts; and 
Raghunandan and Jagannath also take the same 
view. And in fact the very word Patni, ‘lawful 
wife,’ from its etymology implies a connection 
with religious rites. There are texts in the Smritis 
which enjoim annulment of a betrothal. Manu 
places great sanctity and force even upon betro- 
thal when he says : 

“Neither ancients nor moderns’ who were good 
men have ever given a damsel in marriage after she has 
been promised to another man.” 

Thus it is clear that Hindu marriage once 
completed is indissoluble and irrevocable. Manu 
and other authors of Smritis permit the husband 
to leave his wife under special circumstances but 
they never say that by such forsaking the marriage 
is annulled and the tie is dissolved. Manu clearly 
says that ? 

“Tt is only-with his wife and progeny that a man 
becomes complete.. Hence, the wife call the husband 
TX, 45. 

He further says : 


“ By sale or separation wilehood can not be effaced ; 
we know this law to have been originally made by th 
creator of the universe.” IX, 46.4 


If thig be the idea of Hindu marriage it is 
clear that it can not be dissolved at the sweet will | 
of the wife after she is converted. Her apostacy 
may make her civilly dead and degraded in the 
eye of society. But the marriage still exists. It is a 
life long. tie and is only severed in death. Nay 
the Hindu firmly believes that it ‘ever continues 
beyond death. | 

This view has also been‘accepted by the Courts 
in India. In the. matter of Ramkumari in 18 Cal. 
p.:264 it was held that there is no authority for the 
proposition that am apostate is absolved from all 
civil obligations and that so far as the matrimonial 
bond is: concerned such a view would be contrary 
to the spirit. of that law which regards it as indis- 
soluble. In that case a previous ‘decision to the 
contrary in Rahmad Bebee Vs. Rokeya ‘Bebee was 
dissented from. The-view upheld in—ZIn the matter 
of Ramkumari is im accordance withthe case of 
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The Government of Bombay Vs. Ganga and also 
with those of Administrator-General of Madras 
Vs. Anandachari and~In re Mullard. Jn the 
Government of Bombay Vs. Ganga (4 Bom. 330) 
it was held that the conversion of a Hindu wife 
to Mahomedanism does not, ipso facto, dissolve 
her marriage with her husband. In Sundari Letani 
Vs. Pitambari Letani (32 Cal. 871) it was held 
that where a Hindu married woman embraged 
Islam and married a Mahomedan according to the 
forms of Mahomedan Law and had sons by him 
during the lifetime of her Hindu husband*without 
having been divorced from the latter, she was in 
the position of an unchaste daughter and was, 
under Hindu Law, disqualified from inheriting her 
father’s property. 

The personal laws of the Hindus and Maho- 
medans being different in this respect, what law is 
applicable in a suit for dissolution of marriage by 
a Hindm lady who after conversion to Islam seeks 
in the suit to dissolve her Hindu marriage with 
her Hindu husband ? Herein comes the conflict 
of law im its peculiar shape before the Indian 
Court. On the few previous occasions when such 
prayer was made the cases were decided exparte 


and the prayer for dissolution of marriage was. 


granted. In those cases Mahomedan Law was given 
the preference in the conflict. It was probably 
due to the indifference of the Hindu husband whose 
abhorrence was so great and whose feelings were 
so extremely shocked that he did not think it worth- 
while to put his claim before the Court. But 
neither equitably nor jurisdically the principle 
of giving preference to the converts’ law in dissolv- 
Ing marriage which was performed and completed 
under a totally different law, is correct. The system 
‘of Private International Law in the western 
countries never gives preference to the converts’ 
law. The test of jurisdiction for the purpose of 
granting divorce was not unequivocally established 
in England until the decision of the Privy Council 
in Le Mesurier Vs. Le Mesurier in 1895. That 
case decides that domicil in the true and full sense 
of the term, of the husband at the time of the suit 
is the sole test of jurisdiction. With such domicil 
the Court has jurisdiction over a foreigner as well 
as over a British subject, without such domicil the 
Court has no jurisdiction even though the parties 
are British subjects. This rule may inflict hardship 
om the wife (a) where husband obtains foreign 
decree of nullity in his domicil, (6b) where husband 
obtains decree of nullity in a foreign country 
which is not his domicil or (c) where the husband’s 
domicil is doubtful. There was a tendency ‘in 
certain c&ses to give a remedy hy relaxing the 
general principle and allowing the wife to retain 
a domicil ofqger own. . In Biathatos Vs. Stathatos 
and Montaigu Vs. Montaigu this suggestion was 
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translated into. action but modern cases apply the 
test of domicil rigorously. The dbove principle 
shows how the judiciary in England have always 
attempted to evolve a homogeneous and scientific- 
ally constructed body of private international law 
suitable to the changing needs of society. There 


, they have always given the preference as regards 


jurisdiction and law to the domicil of the husband 
even ‘at a great cost of the wife on certain occa- 
sions. If this analogy is brought to bear upon in 
India, it seems clear that the marriage cannot be 
dissolved when the wife prays for dissolution under 
her newly embraced faith. It is the husband’s law, 


ethe law under which they were married, that 


should decide whether dissolution can be granted 
or not. , 

In western countries, jurists have looked upon 
marriage and divorce from different points of vitw. 
Dicey, for example, the great master of private, 
international law, has discussed three theories of 
marriage and divorce, viz., (1) the contractual 
theory, (2) the penal theory, (zz) the status 
theory. According’ to the contractual ‘theory, 
marriage may be regarded mainly as a contract 
between the parties thereto. -On this view of 
marriage, divorce is naturally regarded as the 
rescission of the marriage contract, on the terms 
and conditions if any, for its determination agreed 
upon between the parties at the time of the marri- 
age. Without discussing the justification of the 
theory it may be said here that according to this 
theory “of marriage and divorce, prayer for dis- 
solution cannot be granted to the converted woman 
as was done in the case of Ayesha Bibi Vs. 
Bireswar Ghosh Mazumdar and some other cases. 
“According to the Penal theory, marriage may be 
regarded as a juristic act imposing on each of the 
parties duties in the fulfilment of which the state 


ois so much concerned that the breach theory ex- 


poses the offender to fegal penalties. On this view 
of marriage, a divorce is naturally regarded as the 
penalty inflicted hy the state on offences against 
the marriage relation. The liability’ to divorce 
depends on the penalytheory, like the liability to 
other OXminal punishments, on the law of the 
place whetethe criminal is residing or wheres=the 
offence is com%mitted. The penal theory of divorce 
has not been favoured by English Tribunals but 
has certainly influenced Scottish Courts and 
affords the theoretical justification for fhe free- 
dom with which they at one time. in practice 
exercised jurisdiction in matters of divorce. The 
dissolution of marriage, as prayed for by the 
converted wife om the authority of her newly em- 
braced faith and not-on the authority of the state 
law, cannot be justified under the Penal The 

of Marriage which authorises the state only to 
grant dissolution of marriage if in the opinion of 

® 
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the state there has been any offence against the 
méiriage relation. According to the Status 
Th=ory, marriage may be regarded as a juristic .act 
wiich creates or constitutes a special status viz., 
the status of husband and wife. On this the 
English view of marriage, a divorce is the act by 
* which a state through a public authority dissolves 
or cuts an end to the marriage status. Here also 
the state where the parties are domiciled is the 
sole authority on the matter. The particular 
religion of any of the parties has nothing to do 
in the matter of dissolution of the status of marri- 
age. So according to the status theory of 
marziage, the prayer for dissolution of marriage 
by the converted wife cannot be maintained. It 
will be beyond the scope of this article to discuss 
frori what point of view the Hindu jurists looked 
upg marriage. But it may be briefly stated that 
Hindu jurists do not consider the contractual or the 
*penal theory of marriage as just. The status theory 
of marriage may be said to approach considerably 
their view of marriage: The pithy definition of 
marriage as given by Raghunandam in his 
“ Ucuaha Sattva” points to that idea of marriage. 
He defines : 

“Marriage is the ceremony of acceptance which 


creates the status of wife in the girl (and that of ‘hué- 
band in the man).’* 


i is not a civil contract only. But something 
mote than that. It is a sacrament creating a per- 
manent status. If any one is to sever thig status, 
it is anly the state under which the married couple 
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live can sever it when in its opinion there arise 
sufficient grounds for such severance. To seek the 
help of a faith which one of the parties has 
happened to embrace is wholly inequitable and 
injudicious. Neither jurisprudence nor Private 
International Law warrant this view. 

The Hon?ble Mr. Justice Edgley of the 
Calcutta High Court held the same view in his 
recent Judgment in the case of Noor-Jehan Begam 
Vs. Eugen Tiscenko. In the said case a Russian 
Christian lady after being converted to Islam 
prayed *for dissolution of marriage with her 
Russian Christian husband at present living at 
Edinburgh. The learned Judge has clearly pointed 
out that it is the law of the husband’s domicil 
which only can sever the marriage. The learned 
Judge has further pointed out that in a Hindu 
marriage also the converted wife cannot pray for 
dissolution of marriage on the authority of her 
new faith. In this case he has also referred to a 
Judgment of Sir Barnes Peacock who held in. 
Shaik Kuturullah Vs. Mohini Mohan Shaw that 
British Indian Courts are not bound to give pre- 
ference to Mahomedan Law in the case of conflict 
of laws as was used to be done in the Mahomedan 
Law. This remark of Mr. Justice Edgley on the 
Hindu marriage is not an obiter dictum because 
it has direct reference im and bearing upon the 
case. Jt was an important point of Private Inter- 
national Law and the opportunity presented to the 
Judiciary to shew that a homogeneous and scienti- 
fic law suitable to the changing needs of society 
can be evolved without the aid of legislation, was 
fully utilised by the learned Judge in the above 
case. 
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BEGGARS AND THEIR MAKERS 
By Dr. SURESH SETHNA, m.sc., Pho. . 


WHEREVER one goes one finds beggars and lots of 
them, in trains, on tramways, on roads, rear 
cinemas and restaurants, near temples and mos- 
ques and places of recreation like parks. This 
goes under the name of beggar nuisance 


and there are incessant appeals from the | 


public to stop this nuisance. Now, is_ this 
really a nuisance to be summarily abolished 
or a problem which needs a careful consi- 
deration? Let us think a littl and try 
to analyse. Why are there so many beggars ? 
Are they making a trade of begging or 
they are begging because they have no other 
means of livelihood ? It has been said that the 
beggars ‘are running a business, that some people 
get, together some crippled children and adults 
and try to make money out of them. Perhaps 
it may be so, but is it really worse than other 
trades in which people employ healthy men and 
women and for a paltry sum of a few annas a 
day take gruelling work out of them ? Certainly, 
the practice of exploitation of diseased or erip- 
pled people by healtheir ones should be stopped, 
but society should make some other arrange- 
ment for the livelihood of the diseased and 
crippled persons. 

Then about the healthy ones who beg. I 
have heard people asking beggars to go and get 
work. When they say this, do they «now that 
for millions of people who are willing to work 
in this country today there is no work-—even 
manual work? I make bold to say that 
thousands of those who are begging today m 
this country would like to have a chance to do 
some work and earn their living, but, in tlfis 
country because there is poverty of-a kind un- 


paralleled in any other country they cannot get 


work. For a paltry sum of.a few pice people 
are prepared to do work of beasts like that of 
pulling rickshaws, but even such work 1s not 
to be had. : 

When one sees to what insults and even 
physical rough handling some of the beggars are 
subjected, one wonders if dignity has gone out 
of our people. I shall give only a couple of 
examples. A woman was begging in a train, she 
went to ¢ well-to-do businessman and in a tone 
with which many of us have bécome familiar, 
started begging. The gengleman, well I should 
not use the*word gentlefhan for that person, 


could have told her to go away, but no, he 
caught the woman’s arm and gave her a push, 
accompanied by a suitable abuse. Another 
woman was begging with a child. She went to 
a man and started begging. The man gave her 
a stare and then bawled oui, “ You... why don’t 
you ask the man whose child you bore to provide 
for you. You go to somebody to bear a child 
and come and beg from us, you ... gat out.” 
If only people understand that beggars are 
human beings after all witn all their weaknesses 
and not blocks of wood, they would be able toe 
take a sympathetic view of the whole thing. 
Instances can he multiplied to show how 
children and even.cripples are abused and even 
thrashed when they beg bv the public—a public 
which has failed to solve their problem by 
suggesting and carrying out an alternative 
arrangement to begging. 

It is necessary that every person should 
understand that some alternative arrangement 
is necessary if these people are to be prohibited 
from begging, it is also necessary to see that 
that aleernative arrangement is not to allow them 
to become petty thiefs and pick-pockets, which o= 
is the other likely thing gaing to happen if they 
are stopped from begging. Even at present some 
of these beggars supplement their inceme by 
stealing and if begging is stopped the stealing 
is bound fo increase, because in their struggle 
for existence the only alternative to begging, if 
*they do not get work, is to steal. 

If the crippled and the diseased beggars are 
to be removed from the streets, homes must be 
established for them, where they can be sym- 
pathetically treated for their ills and given work 
suitable to them, arf¥aif an unfortunate one is 
found is not in a position to do any work, 
well,can scwiety not suppost him or her in“Bach 
homes.? The healthy beggars must be given 
work if they are to be prevented from begging. 
With the exception of a-few it must .be said, 
and it is a fact, that no one likes to beg, but 
poverty compels and lack of work forces them 
to beg and in a country which cannoz provide 
them with work they are fully justified in beg- 
ging. What one wonders is why the number of 
beggars is not larger in this country. This 
brings before us the question of the widesprdity 
poverty in this country.. 
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It is common to see labourers getting 
begzarly salaries of a few rupees per month 
goirg through life, year after year, supporting a 
famaly—an aged mother, a wife and children, 
livizg in single room tenements, the same old 
breed day after day, month after month, year 
aftes year, the same old clothes washed at night, 
worn by day, the same old debt mounting higher 
and higher, the interest racing with the principal 
till it surpasses it—and life - worried : and 
anxtous, a long wintry day, till death finally 
relieves the monotony of life. I have seen peons 
being employed for nine months only in somé 
educational institutions and thrown out year 
after year during the three months’ vacation, 
ordezed to vacate their quarters—~one wonders 
why not ordered_to die—and this,-when in those 
game institutions, some richly clad pedagogues 
in “swiftly moving limousines are paid a four 
efigure salary for not more than 10 hours’ real 
work a week—their incomes supplemented by 
alloxzances, which become bigger with fatter 
salaries. One wonders at this disparity—still 
more at the complacency of a society which 
allors"such things to go on. ° 

Then there are others who have to work on 
dail, wages and have.to go and search for 4 
job every day of their life. It is not an un- 
colon sight to see labourers crowd round mills, 
factories, buildings in process of erection, early 
in the morning, in the hope of being reeruited, 
at tnnes lucky in getting in, but often returning 
back with shattered hopes. But all these are 
fortunate ones compaged with millions of others 


in tke cities and villages of India who have’ 
Instancas ares 


hardly «anything to eat or wear. 
common where the womenfolk in a family have 
only one saree which they wear in turn when 
they go out. Instances are common where 


peopl2 go with one scanty meal a day for® 


many months in the year. What can they 
do i. not beg, next to work which they 
cannct get, the only other “way of making 
an honest living. If they are prevented from 
doing this what other alé€tnative is Yb for 
them but to. steal or st&rve ? That a Monsider- 
abletsction of the sooeity should be Mus allowed 
to live uncared for, allowed to be insulted and at 
times assaulted by inhuman members of the 
society gnd on the top of it, today the ery of 
beggaz nuisance from a bourgeois society, trying 
. to taxe away that oné right of unfortunate 
section of humanity to live, one wonders if we 
are Ir7ing in a democracy, if we are, then it is 
‘the cemocracy of the havés—perhaps when 
Paul Valery said that “all revolutions -come 
m che slowness of evolution,” he was right. 

For each beggar one sees there must be many 
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more who are ashamed to beg and are either 
starving or living on the sufferance of some 
relative and those who cannot do this have to 
put an end to their lives. 


waiters and barbers generously but scoff at 
beggars, because the wheels of fortune have 
turned in your favour, because “fortunate 
cirgumstances and opportunities have given you 
a comfortable living, it does not give you a right 
to maltreat others for whom those wheels have 
turned the wrong way, to whom opportunities 
did not come or if they came, they were not in a 
position to exploit them. Take a stock of your- 
self as Ernest Toller, that champion of down- 
trodden and’ oppressed people, took his when 
he was a young man. In that connection he 
writes : 


“...IT began to take stock of myself. I was a 
young man from a middle class home, and I had been 
taking all my privileges absolutely for granted. It -had 
seemed perfectly right and natural that I should study 
at leisure and travel, all at my mother’s expense. I had 
not given a thought to the idea of freedom, it was no 
more than a theme for lectures in philosophy. That my 
friend. Stanislaus should have had to work for a daily 
wage since he was 14, and that on the top. of it that he 
should have to help support his parents out of his mea- 
gre earnings, had seemed right and inevitable, just as 
my freedom to enjoy life seemed right and inevitable. 
But suddenly and for the first time this right seemed 
problematical. I saw for the first time the foundations 
and limits of my external freedom: money. Money 
given me by my mother. Why did she have money, 
which Stanislaus’s father had none? I thought of my 
childish question as to why Stanislaus should have to 
eat pickled. herrings and baked potatoes while we had 
roast meat, and mother’s answer “because it’s god’s 
will” no Ignger-satisfied me. I began to doubt the 
inevitability of a system in which one man can squander 


money senselessly while ‘another suffers from lack of *. 


bread. But I loved money. It was to money that I 
owed all my delights. It was only thanks to money 
that I was able to laze away that radiant morning 
among the blossoming wistaria and feathery mimosa, 
that I was able to lie and listen to the Mediterranean 
lapping gently and rhythmically along the rocky coast. 

es, I loved money, but with a guilty conscience. The 
day was spoilt for me, the world was spoilt for me. 
Values which only yesterday had seemed eternal and 
unassailable now seemed questionable, I myself seemed 
questionable.” 


One does not like to be followed by beggers, 
it is irritating, but then, one must face the 
realities of the situation. They are following 
you at the risk of being abused because for them 
that is the only thing to do, they are eating 
dregs of food thrown out by you _ because 
they cannot get any other food, they are 
in rags because they have no _ other 
cldthes. Pay them a nice if you cangafford, they 
do not ask of even ‘hope for more, give them 


Rich and middle class man, you who tip the. 


“) 
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Title Conferred on the Poet 


A representative from Tipperah Durbar 
especially deputed by His Highness the Maha- 
raja Manikya Balhadur, conferred in the even- 
ing of May 13, at an impressive function at 
Santiniketan, the title of “Bharat Bhaskar ” 
(Sun of India) on Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 
The Poet’s reply was read out by Rathindra- 
nath Tagore : 


This is an occasion to be specially reminded of and 
to remember the honour that was at one time accorded 
me unexpectedly by the royal house of Tipperah. Such 
an instance is rare in history. When Maharaja Bir- 
chandra Manikya sent to me his messenger conveying 
to me the message of how he had discovered in my 
youthful writings the earnest of a great literary future, 
it was hardly possible for me to wholeheartedly accept 
what he said. He knew I was young and my literary 
output was inconsiderable. He felt hurt to note that 
most of the reading public of Bengal in those days dis- 
missed my efforts ag flights of puerile fancy. It was 
one of his proposals to buy up a fully-equipped press 
with a large sum of money in order to undertake the 
publishing of de-luxe editions of my literary works. At 


the time he was in Kurseong for a change of air and 


unfortunately for me he died soon after he came down 
to Calcutta. 

I thought most probably his death would mean the 
snapping of the bonds of friendship which bound me to 
the royal house of Tipperah. But it was not so. Maha- 
raja Radhakishore who succeeded, inherited hi® father’s 
affection and regard for the boy-poet. In spite of his 
deep pre-occupation with state administration not for 2 
day did he put me out of his mind. He was unstinted 
in his affection and his liberal hospitality was constantly 
at my disposal.’ At the time the Tipperah Durbar was 
rife with suspicion and intrigue; the Maharaja was 


always afraid lest my position might be compromisede 


by surreptitious insults. He once even told me how he 
wisned me to freely come to him disregarding the 
machinations of his ill-disposed courtiers. During the 
short time he was in the throne I never hesitated to 
act up to his suggestion. Such friendly relation between 
the ruler of a kingdom and an immature poet whose 
reputation then was in the realm of a distant and illu- 
sory possibility, was and still is, as I have already said, 
“a rare phenomenon of history. 

Today that same honour from that same royal 
house, has been conferred on me in my old age when I 
have but a few years to live. ‘ 

Apart from this, what makes me even more happy 
and proud is the fact that the recognition has come 
from a, Maharaja who has by his recent act of graciously 
sheltering and helping innumerable peqple in distress 
has really proved himself a father and protector to 
those who look @p to him. He ips thus proved. himself 
worthy of his sient royal lin 


13 


age. Today when the . 


F 

whole of Bengal blesses the house of Tipperah, when 
her glory has blossomed forth to the fullest, this honour 
has been. offered me by the royal hands of the Mahcraja. 
In accepting his gift I wish that his righteousness may 
help him more and more on the way of greater good 
aud nobler beneficence. Let my feeble voice in the, 
very last days of my life join with the voice of the 
whole country in blessing the Maharaja and wishing 
him a long and glorious reign. 





Civilisation and Dharma ° 
Civilisation, which is an ideal, gives us pow- ° 
er and joy to fulfil our obligations —In the course 
of his article in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly 
Rabindranath Tagore observes : 


Ureation is the revelation of truth through. the 
rhythm of form, its dualism consisting of the expression 
and ihe material. Of these the material must offer 
itself as a sacrifice in absolute loyalty to the expression. 
It must know that it can be no end in itself and there- 
fore by the pressure of its voluminousness it shoule not 
carry men away from their creative activities. 

_In India we have a species of Sanskrit poem in 
which all, the complex grammatical rules are deliberate- 
ly illustrated. This produces continual sparks of de- 
light in thf minds of some readers, who, even in a 
work of art, seek some tangible proof of power, almost = 
phygical in its manifestation. Thies shows that by special 
cultivation a kind of mentality can be produced which 
is capable of taking delight in the mere spectacie of 
potver, nfnipulating materials, forgetting that materials 
have no value, of their own. We see the same «hin 
in the modern Western world where progress is pecared 
by the spe@d with which materials are multiplying. 
Their measure by horse-power is one before which 
spirit-power has made «itself humble. Horse-power 
drives, spirit-power sustains. o: 


That which driyes is called the principl2 of 
progress, that which sustains we call* dharma; 
and this word dharma, dhe Poet believes, should 
be translMed as civilisattog. 


We have’ heard from the scientist that an atem 
consists of a nucleus drawing its’ companions round it 
in a rhythm of dance and thus forms a perfect unit. A 
civilisation remains healthy and strong as long as it 
contains in its centre some creative ideal that bincs its 
members in a rhythm of relationship. It is a rélasion- 
ship which is beautiful and not merely utilitarian. 
When this creative ideal which is dharma gives place 
to some overmastering passion, then this civilisation 
bursts into conflagration like a star that has lighted its 
own funeral pyre. Frog its modest glow of light this 
civilisation flares up into a blaze, only to end in violent 
extinction. : ; 

Western society, for some ages, had for its central, 
motive force a great spiritual ideal and not merely an 
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hapetus to progress. It had its religious faith which This legend has unfortunately become history. Mad 
was actively busy in bringing about reconciliation among with battle-lust, men rush blindly on to a fatal destruc- 
ihe confiieting forces of society. What it held to be’ ot tion of our faifest hopes in the blood-soaked ruins of a 
immense value was the perfection of human relation- promising civilization. 
ship, to be obtained by controlling the egoistic instincts ince ‘1914, science has becn prostituted to the 
af man, and by giving him a philosophy of his funda- « wholesale slaughter of life, and the flood-gates of passion 
mental unity. have loosed a ee Sa pane to ee ars ye 
: lact tu nanturiae “haw. ‘ia: treachery and strife. Chima writhes under the hee 
In the course of the last two centuries, how- oi -Japanese aggression; Ethiopia is shattered by the 
ever, the West found access to Nature %  JTtalian military machine; Poland and Czechoslovakia 
storehouse of power, and ever since all its afe devoured by insatiable Nazi domination; Finland 
attention ‘has been irresistibly drawn in that is overpowered by her giant neighbour. 
. direction. Who will be the next victim of ruthless aggression ? 


Its inner ideal of civilisation has thus been pusited _ Security has fled before the dragon’s teeth. 
sside by the love of power. Neither life nor property, liberty nor justice can 


_ Man's ideal has for its field of activity the whole be safe where moral restraints are hurled aside 
ul human nature from its depth to its height. The ‘ 


fight of this ideal is gentle because diffused, its life is im the scramble for power. 


" subdued because all-embracing. It is serene because it We stand at the cross-roads that may lead us to-a 
is great; it is meek-because it is comprehensive. But hell oi destruction or a heaven of redemption. 
emr passion is narrow; its limited field gives it an Yet the crisis is not between this nation or that 


intensity of impulse. Such an aggressive force of greed nation, or even between political forms of government 
hus of late possessed the western mind. This has hap- such as communism or fascism. H. N. Spalding in his 
pened within a very short period, and has created a recently published Civilization am East and West seeks 
sudden deluge of things smothering all time and space to distinguish historically the biological state, the mate- 
over the earth. : at rave aera dae wy the spiritual state. But 
° : Bc: . what state is all of one kind 7 

: All that was human is being broken into There is truth in the thesis, however, that materialis-_ 
iragrments. tie desires bring life under the yoke of aggression and 
In trying to maintain some semblance of unity OPPression. Those who seek the material values of 
among auch a chaos of fractions, organisations are estab- property and of wealth, or far-flung boundaries defended 
lshed for manufacturing, in a wholesale quantity, peace, by military armament, enslave themselvés to the pride 
cr piety, or social welfare. But such. organisations can 0d pomp of such possessions. The deceitfulness of 
never have the character of a perfect unit. Surely material riches is not only in their illusory comparative 
they are needed as we need our drinking vessels, but Worth, but also in their deceptive display of power. 
more {or the water than for themselves. They are mere The power of material gain is the loss of spiritual free- 
burdens by themselves and if we take pleasure in multi- dom and value. “ What is a man profited, if he shall 
nlying them indefinitely the result may be astoundingly gain the whole worid and lose his own soul ? 


clever, but unfortunately fatal to life. Grae acto le Saeaeee: dh 
I have read somewhere an observation of Plato. Is there any way p 


* g 9 
in which he says: “An intelligent and socialised com- which the surge of recent evenis has caught us : 
rounity will continue to grow only as long as it can The better way is to choose the kingdom of God 
remain a unit; beyond that point growth muafst cease, rather than the kingdom of demoniac power. ; 
ar ‘the community wi'l disintegrate and gease to be an — Onur crisis cannot be met by anything less than a 
organic being.” That spirit-of the unit is only main- change of heart. External reforms, better government, 
tained when its. nucleus is some living gentiment of wiser Jegislation, programmes for economic justice and 
dharma, leading to co-operation and to a common shar-~ social welfare have their place. Yet none of them is 
ing of life’s-gifts. '° ° adequate to the needs of our time. No institution or 

Lao-tze has said :e Not knowing the eternal causes political system can save us unless we correct the ills 
passions to rise; and that is evil. Comforts and con- of human nature. Economic and po:itical problems will 
Yeniences gre pursued, things are’ multiplied, the eternal “have to be solved but that solution must rise from a 
is obscured, the passions are roused, and the evil marches spiritual source. The way out of the jungle begins at 
triumphant from continent tg continent mutilating man. the point where all of us find ourselves, even though we 
And we ore asked to .bufld triumphal agi for this may have lost the way. The end of barbarism is the 
march to death. Let us at least refuse t@ acknowledge beginning that everyone can make at this moment, in 
its victory, even if we cannot retard #s progress, hig own inner choices. It is the way of repentance for 

| — our sins of greed and of lust. It is the way of decision 

‘ 5 ? to. seek first the spiritual kingdom of God in truth and 

The Dragon’s Teeth in love. ‘lhen there will be no property or position to 

The pressing need of the hour is a change quarrel over, but treasures of the spirit that multiply 


; , in the sharing. 
_ of ‘heart, and no solution can be adequate unless - “Not By might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
.'_ it rises from a spiritual source, Paul E. John-  gaizh the Lord,” to everyone who hath ears to hear. 


son indicates in an article in The Aryan Path a —_—- 
way out of the impasse humanity is now in » : : 
The Greeks have an asian legend of Jason who The Wartime Role of Paiestine 


sowed the dragon’s teeth, from which there sprang arm- . ‘aos ray brought, inter- 
ed ,warriors*who turned fiercely upon each other until It is a paradox that the war brought inte 


= they had destroyed each other in combat, and left a nal peace to P aledtine which hg burned with 
bloody field of death ag the graveyard of their passions, civil feud for the four years preceding it. Its 
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strategic importance is very great. H. Levin 
observes in The New Review : . 


When Palestine came into the news in the last war, 
to most people it was a country with a wonderful, past 
and no present, a land of pious memories and a place of 
pilgrimage remote from the hurly-burly of the moderns 
world. Some people knew that it was also the land 
where a handful of Zionists were trying to re-establish 
the Jewish National Home. 

With the failure of the Allied frontal attack on 
Gallipoli, the British set out in 1915 to turn the Turkish 
flank from the south, through Mesopotamia and. Pales- 
tme. The importance of Palestine as a -bridgehead 
between Europe, Asia and Africa then dawned on many 
previously ignorant of it. It was suddenly recalled that 
this importance was recognised by the ancient Persians, 
Greeks and Romans and many others before and. after 
them, and that it had loomed large in British Imperial 
strategy long before the outbreak of that war. British 
interests there have been recognised and acted upon 
since Napoleon was thrown back at Acre by a motley 
garrison commanded by a British officer, at the end of 
the eighteenth century; they were strengthened when 
Disraeli secured the dominating control of the Suez 
Canal in 1875; and again when Lloyd George acquired 
the oil rights in Iraq in 1918, and the oil pipeline was 
laid to Haifa in 1931. 
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As Egypt is the bastion for the southern Best 
bank of the Suez, so Palestine is the bastion, for the 
even though a desert lies between them, for the 
northern bank. 


Africa and Asia meet at Palestine’s gate. Its face 
is to Europe, its rear to Arabia, India, East and South- 
ern Africa. It backs up Egypt and guards the southern 
routes to Turkey and Iraq. That is why Napoleon 
called it the key to the East. It is a central pivot of 
the Middle East. d , 

Its coast defences can be made almost impregnable. Pw” SS 


mother 


Haifa Bay, with a shore Jength of about thirteen miles, 

can be made into one of the most unassailable ports in FOOTH PASTE : 
the Mediterranean. Behind it, is the broad Haifa-Acre The ideal tooth paste that whitens the 
plain, ideal for military encampments and. ma&nceuvring, teeth, perfumes the breath and prevents 
and fitted with a highly developed net-work of com- Pyorrhosa and other dental troubles. 
munications. Unlike Gibraltar. the mainland behind “ae Roce ner 
Haifa Harbour is thus in British hands, and unhke Contains _all the antiseptic ok het 0 
Malta, it is sufficiently far from hostile bases to make Neem twig with other ingredients best tn 


attack difficult. As a eaiabe station for iroepe it is modern dental hygiene. 2 
ideal. It provides a varied training ground for every ofite 
arm, and ater a. variety of terrain and climate similar Try @ tube to day. 
to most of what is found between the Balkans and 
India. Near several natural battle fronts, it can itself 
become a field of battle for a European enemy only 
after these, or some of them, have themselves been con- 
quered. 


As an air junction the significance of 
Palestine is not always fully appreciated. 


All British Imperial air communications except those 


to Canada and the West Indies. passed through Pales- F > C ALCUTT A 


tine in peace time. Dutch, Polish, Italian and French § : | 
services crossed it. Even the Germans wanted to use ([QaRIBRIN CHEM iC AL. ti] 
its air fields. The high mountains of the Balkans, the —aRyame ; ih 
Caucasus and Taurus ranges, and the desert lands on the ,. Oe 
south, maké Palestine the most convenient flying route 2 
between West and East. Even air communication with 
China and Japgn would be te convenient through 
Palestine than Mcross the great plains of Russia. In 
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addition, it has its own oil-.supplies, through the pipe- 
Ime, and refineries. 

These were the factors that made Palestine so signi- 
—cant for Great Britain in the last war, and brought 
Eritain to Palestine. She could not afford not to be 
tere. 

But Palestine need not, and does not play a purelys 
passive part. Geographically, it offers the same strate- 
zic advantages. But since the last war conditions in 
Ealestine in other respects have changed immeasurably. 
end those changes are all in Britain’s favour.. Firstly, 
fom the outset of the war 14 has been Allied territory. 
Secondly, the immense change in the character and 
cuality of the population has made it of infinitely great- 
er value to Britain than it was in the Jast war. The 
storts of the Jewish people in building up their Natidnal 
Home have placed at the disposal of the Allies a valu- 
Eble war-time instrument. Since the last war no coua- 
try has changed in so short a time as Palestine. 





Strategic Dardanelles 


T. T. Sreshta writes in The Indian Review: 


“Rumania and Russia were beaten not by the Ger- 
man and Austrian armies, but by the Dardanelles,” re- 
centry wrote Lloyd George, speaking of the last World 
*Var. So -important are these Straits in a major Euro- 
ean conflict. 

Over the Dardanelles, history echoes with endless 
high-voiced discussions when tempers grew short and 
~war-scare gripped nations. The Straits came to the 
forefront in the Napoleanic wars, the Crimean struggle, 
cnd the Russo-Turkish war of 1875. In 1912, they Were 
-zarfully bombarded by Italian battleships and early 
*n the Great War, the belligerents made a wild’ scramble 
tor their possession. And all over a strip of blue water 
-hat Byron loved to swim across for pastime. 

Taday, the centre of political gravity is again _shift- 
ng towards this channel on which Stalin e«and Hitler 
aave cast covetous eyes. 


The Hellespon€ of ancient days, the Darda- 
nelles are the narrow straits connecting the 
Mediterranean with the Sea of Marmera and 
thence through the Bosphorus with the Black 


Sea. They average about 3 or 4 miles.in breadth. 

On the European bank is the peninsula of Gallipoli 
and, on the Asiatic, the province of Anatolia. Alang 
the shores are a number of ancient castles, the chief of 
which are Sultanien-Kalensi (Old Castle of Anatolia) 
and Kilid-Bahr (Old Castle of Rumelia). 

Owing to the narrow width of the channel, the 
Dardanelles are easily defended from naval attack. 
Under the now defunct toman pariglley banks 


€ 


were lined with batteries, fortified partigdarly at the 
paint known as the Narrows, 10 miles frdém the Aegean 
end of the Straits. The channel itselfwas strewn with 
submerged mines. — 

For the Balkan kingdoms bordering the Black Sea 
and for Southern Russia, the Straits form the only sea- 
outlet. In wartime the Dardanelles can make or mar 
these countries and this is what exactly occurred in 
the Great War. 

Before the Armistice, by a secret agreement among 
the Allies, Russia was promised the land surrounding 
the Dardanelles and the Bosphqrus. But the rise of the 
Bolsheviks in 1917, with their strong antipathies for the 


peo totally altered the situation. The next proposal 
Ww 


as to give the Straits to the Greeks, but was dropped 
under strong Italian opposition. 
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At the Peace Conference, the Allies unanimously 
offered the mandate to America which, with its freedom 
from continental prejudices, was considered the best 
nation to administer this smal] State with its diverse 
populations. President Wilson, at first reluctant to en- 
tangle his country in European obligations, accepted 
when pressed on considerations of world peace. He 
stated, however, that everything would depend on his 
capacity to influence the Senate to ratify the Peace 
Treatise. 

But a serious development threatened to upset their 
flans. As the peace-makers dismembered the Ottoman 
Empire, rode it with supervising commissions, and gave. 
birth to new States, a sinister figure loomed in far-off 
Anatolia, Mustafa Kemal, the hero of Gallipoli, now 
the nominal Governor of Erzerum, was organizing a 
revolt against the Sultan. 


_ All at once, the dreary Anatolian plateau 
resounded to the boom of cannon and spatter of 
rifle-fire, 


In a moment of over-confidence, the Greek Army in 
Smyrna invaded Anatolia. For Mustafa, it was the signal 
for battle. With the fury of the Ancient Turk, he whip- 
ped his ragged troops into action, smote the enemy hip 
and thigh, and drove them across the Aegean Sea back to 
their native land. Thus, at one stroke, was reduced to 
bits the carefully drawn-up Treaty of Sevres. At the 
Conference of Lausanne, General Ismet Inuenu (the 
present President of Turkey) won for Turkey complete 
independence as well as control of the Dardanelles. 

The fortifications had been totally destroyed in the 
Great War. And in the Peace negotiations, Turkey had 
agreed not to re-erect them without the express sanc- 
tion of the League of Nations. But in 1936, Kemal 
Ataturk, foreseeing a second international conflict, issued 
orders on his own authority for re-fortification. Subse- 
quently, however, the Great Powers ratified his action. 
How far-sighted Kemal was in his decision is evidenced 
by recent developments in the present War. 


emeeeaaaenan 


Taxila 
While staying at a small station in the North- 
West Frontier Province within easy reach of 
Taxila, which is within the Punjab, Bhikkhu 
Silabhadra conceived the idea of visiting Taxila. 
In the course of his article in The Maha-Bodhi 


he relates briefly the past history of Taxila : 


The name of the city was originally Takshasila which 
was later on transcribed as Taxila by Greek and Roman 
writers. We find mention of it in the Mahabharata 
where it is recorded that King Janamejaya conquered 
it and performed the great snake sacrifice. From the 
Buddhist Jatakas we learn that in the third century 
B.C. and-during the centuries following. 


Taxila was a renowned university town, 
famous for the cultivation of wits and sciences. 


Chanakya, the widely known minister of Chandra- 
gupta, was born here. In the year 326 B.C., Alexan- 
der the Great swooped down on the Punjab. The 
then reigning King Ambhi of Taxila was at this time 
at war with two neighbouring kingdoms—those of 
Porus and Abbisara. With a view to strer&thening him- 
self against these enemies, Ambhi readily made eub- 
mission to Alexandergand helped him with troops ‘in 
his expedition aucune King Porus. 4 return for all 
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this Ambhi was re-instated on his own throne and re- 
warded with other territories by Alexander. 

Soon after the death of Alexander, Chandragupta, 
the King of Magadha, completely annihilated all Greek 
influence east of the river Jhelum and annexed Taksha- 
sila and other Punjab States to the Magadhas empire. 
Chandragupta’s iron rule proved oppressive to the con- 
quered countries, and after his death, when his son 
Bindusara succeeded him, Taxila revolted and attempt- 
ed to throw off the Maurya rule. The Crown Prince 
Asoka, however, quickly suppressed the rebellion and 
ruled at the place as Viceroy on behalf of his fatker. 

Asoka died about 231 B.C. Soon after his death, 
the Magadha empire broke up and with the decline of 
the Maurya power, Taxila once more assemted her in- 
dependence, although it was very short-lived. There 
were fresh invasions from the Bactrian Greeks who re- 
gained possession of Taxila. ° 

The Greeks ruled over Taxila for.a little over a 
century when they were ousted by the Sakas (Scythians) 
from the West who became masters of the kingdom of 
Taxila. Subsequently, Taxila was united with Arachosia 
under a Parthian King named Gondophares. This union 
was effected in the beginning of the Christian era. 
Between 60 and 64 A.D., the sovereignty of Taxila was 
transferred from the Parthians to the Kushans who 
originally belonged to the extreme north-west of China. 
‘The most famous of the Kushans was Kanishka who 
made Purushapura (modern Peshawar) his winter capi- 
tal. After the death of Kushan King Vasudeva, the 
downfall of the Kushans began until, in the 5th century 
A.D., they were completely extinguished and Taxila 
destroyed by the barbarians known as White Huns. 
Taxila never recovered from this disaster and was found, 
in the seventh cenutry, to be a dependency of Kashmir 
by Huan Tsang who visited it. 

Such, in brief, is the eventful career of Taxila. 
Now an insignificant village of that name bears in its 
bosom the faded memory of its past, glory. 


Leonardo da Vinci Exhibition in New York 


The New York Museum of Science and- 


Industry recently arranged an exhibition of the 
scientific achievements of Leonardo da Vince. 
Writes Science and Culture : 


At the exhibition a collection of 275 working models 
of hig more important inventions In the relms of science 
and engineering were displayed. The world has known 
and honoured Leonardo da Vinci as one of the greatest 
artists of all ages. Jew are aware that his achievements 
In the fields of science, engineering and invention were 
as great as, if not greater than, that in art, and in these 
spheres he was one or two centuries ahead of his time. 
Though he never published anything during his life 
time, during his unceasing and varied activities he pen- 
ned down notes of what he was doing. Of these writ- 
ings, 7,000 of the original sheets have been preserved in 
different libraries of Europe. These manuscripts cover 
an amazingly wide range of subjects, e.g., aeronautics, 
astronomy, botany, paleontology, geology, physics, 
mathematics, engineering and sculpture. Not that he 
was a dabbler in any of these lines but was far ahead. 
of any master of his time. Researches among his 
manuscripts, which began towards the close of the last 
century and are still going on, have shown that he 
anticip#ted discoveries in many spheres. He was a 
pioneer in many branches of scien¢ée—an anticipator of 
Galileo, Newton and Harvey. Many of his manuscripts 
are found tbe illustrated f clear and definite sketches 
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and drawings and it is from these sketches that the 
275 working models of Leonardo’s inventions recently 
exhibited were made. The collection of models include 
a helftopter, a double-hulled ship, a pile driver, a pow2r- 
driven bandsaw, a canon actuated by steam. (Leonard Qe» 
anticipated the use of steam and sketched a steam canon), 
the rolling mill, force pumps and lens-grinding machines 
and such modern weapons as breech loading canons, rapid 
fire’multiple canons and machine guns and the terrible 
engine of, war—the tank. These models leave the 1m- 
pression that Leonardo was an artist fully at home in 
the wotld of machines. His work in these fields did not 
receive the due share of recognition because he did not 
publish them and also because he was born in an age 
when people in general w@e not prepared to see the 
value of science. 


Smmmmmmniaentatel 


Indian Literature 


Ima P. E. N. lecture. recently delivered in 
the RoyakAsiatic Society rooms in the Towr Hall, 
Satya Vrata Mukerjea discussed Indian Litera~- 
ture. He believed that an examination of our 
literature could point to how it could be made 
worthy not only of our old renown but also of 
our high destinies. We quote from The Indian 
POLINA 


» Modern Indian literature was a complex of many 
influences from tht Indian devotional tradition to the 
influence of Europe, nowhere more powerful than in 
literature. 
dondis 


The present transition period, with all its 


‘the last century, but, though a few great literary figures _ 


- 


8 


wae shor --lived. 
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and hesitations, had borne noticeably upon literature. 
There 2ad been an immense intellectual upheaval in 


had arssen—Bankimchandra, Dutt, Iqbal and Tagore— 
the conditions of the time had operated powerfully 
against a sustained literary tradition; there was, he de- 
clared, ro outstanding figure in the literary world today. 
In werzal, thongh Dr. Tagore himself had had many 
imitators they had followed his shadow and left the 
suostaxve. : 
Easlier Urdu literature had derived its strength 
from ime paonage of the Courts of Delhi and Duck- 
now. The more popular cadences of the rest of the 
countr> had rested on an unshakable literary tradition 
until che English influence had brought intel'ectual 
anarchy. The Indian spirit had taken time to recovere 
from “he shock; there was a gap between the older 
manne: and the new, during which there had been con- 
siderakle writing produced but no literature. In Bengal, 
the gap had fallen between the time of Ishwar Gupta 
and’ tae early sixties when Bankimchandra, Michael 
Dutt, Dinabandhu Mitra and Ishwar Chandra Vidya- 
sagag ad ficurished. ; . 


Th the interim Raja Ram*Mohan Roy and 


his school with their polemical writing had been 


evolving an expressive Bengali prose. 


The interim period had lasted longer in Hindustani 
literature than in Bengali. ‘The new literary inspiration 
had .ecome apparent in Urdu only on the deaths 
betw=n 1854 and 1876 of the older Urdu poets, Zauq, 
Ghalis, Anis and Dabir. Sir Sayad Ahmed Khan had. 
inaugarated an edutative and propagandist movements 
but L had not been until Hali and Azad appeared in 
the «ghties and the nineties that Urdu poetry had re- 
vived. Similarly in Gujarat there had been an interim 
between the work of Dayaram and the appearance of 
the elder Kavi Dalpatram and Narmed. 


The new renaissance, however, had’ been 
The genius of the people was 
essentially lyrical, as*the medieval poets had? 


- recoznized. 


-n tHeir recensions of the older Indian epies -Tulsi- 
das, Xasiramdas,.Premanand and others had, introduced 
much lyrical détail. The poetic movement of the Ben- 
gah-2pic poets, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Hemchan- 
dra. Baner*ea and Navin Chandra Sen had failed to 
mak> a Jasting popular appeal. Their diction had been 
stilted, education was still dhe monopoly of the few and 
the ~1ch resonances of the new literature seemed violent- 
ly aden tc the squalid conditions nt which the people 
were living. ; ; 
‘ 3n Gujarati literature the tendencies of: transition 
had paralleled those in Bengd#li. 

The literature of today was one of chao#e tumult 


and .déeply melancholy, but there were regenerative ten- 
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dencies that held. hope for the future. The first was the 
predominantly Indian note of contemporary literature. 
There had always been certain unifying strands of’ 
thought and imagery in Indian culture, the common 
stock-in-trade of poetic fancy, the common tradition of 
music and rhythm, the common ways of viewing hfe, 
a nimbus of common myth and legend which had 
brought the Indian languages closer together and which 
made it possible to say that, although India was a 
congeéries of languages, its literature was one. 


Nowhere else had such a profound unity in 
the actual life and literature of the people been 
realised. Literature succeeding literature had 
reflected’® some mood or other from the great 
common storehouse of consecrated tradition. 


e Writers of every age and in every part of the 
country had utilised the epic material and the metrical 
system which. was their heritage. To the epics had 
been added the immense literature of the Puranas and 
the later bardic chronicles of medieval India. 

Premanand, Samal and Akho had attempted with 
varying success to put the Jovely chants and melodies 
of the people into the classical forms. 

Islam had brought in a new note, “something of the 
breath of the desert with its wide amplitudes of space 
and air.” 

Urdu literature, with “its delicate embroidery of 
phrase and its polished jewelry of reflection,” had 
“carved a special niche for itself m the temple of the 
wor'd’s literature.” 


It would be the first task of our reconstruc- 
tion to enforce this Indian note as the guiding 
impulse of the new literary inspiration by 
encouraging the study of the history of the 
different languages and of their literature. 

Another note of progress was the expansion both in 
form and in theme and the freedom of present-day 
writers m the use of their material. Dr. Tagore had 
incaleulably enriched Bengali lyrical resources with his 
experiments. Gujarati ghazal writers had varied the 


* metre with freedom and success. The European influ- 


ence had added the sonnet, widely cultivated in Bengal, 
notably by Pramatha Chaudhuri and by Dr. Tagore, 
and represented in Gujarati in the Dhwaniis of the great 
ePars1 poet Khabardar. 

A new attitude towards hfe was emerging. Even 
the devotional character of Dr. Tagore’s songs sprang 
“from his intense passion for Jife in its thousand moods.” 
Literature had received a vivid thrill from this new 
emotion in which physical nature became “ transfigured 
into glowing terms of human feeling and of human 
relations.” It was “this transforming, uplifting mood 
that should be India’s special contribution to the litera- 
ture of the future.” 
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Stalin’s Imperialism , 


Commenting on the recent clash between 
the Kuomintang and the communist party and 
the New Fourth Army incident a correspondent, 
who is a Chinese himself, writes in The China 
Weekly Review : : 


It is undeniable that the Communist Party in any 
country is more or less under the control of Soviet 


Russia, therefore we cannot do other than consider ~ 


what Stalin has done above all. We may not fail to 
remember Stalin’s “achievements.” Three smal] Baltic 
States Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania were annexed; 
Finland was invaded; Poland was partitioned; Rumanis 
was compelled to cede her Bessarabia; even our Outer- 
Mongolia was also provoked to disunite and became a 
state of the Soviet Union some years ago. 

Judging from abovementioned facts we can easily 
be sure that Stalin is no less brutal than any other 
imperialist. The only distinction between them is that 
Stalin’s greed is not so manifest as that of some other 
imperialists. It is simply because Stalin hides under the 
pharisaical cloak of Communism. He instills Com- 
munism in our people’s minds with the only object of 
instigating our brethren to oppose their own government, 
whereby he would be in a position to take advantage of 
the disturbance to realize his ambition. In other words, 
Communism has undoubtedly become the weapon of the 
Russian aggressor. This being the case, “why don’t 
we abandon such a poisonous doctrine to uphold our 
own principle ?” In actual fact Communism, however, 
was originally a good prisciple, yet we can by no means 


blindly follow Stalin’s fraudulent and divergent one.* 


While it would also be foolish to approve of the Japanese 
so-ealled “Anti-Communism” under the auspices of 
puppet Regime, nevertheless, we hope. that the Chinese 
Communists will have nothing to do with Stalin. Then 


« , : * e 
plans can be carried into effect in accordance with the 


real doctrine and no danger will be risen. 

The recent conclusion of the Soviet-Japanese Neu- 
trality Puct, of course, exposed Stalin’s further intrigue. 
It is well-known that Japan is Russia’s irreconciliable 
foe and also our mortal enemy, but for his own interest, 
despite the enmity, Stalin. once having pledged to sup- 
port China, finally signed the pact without any considera- 
tion being given to the fact that our country, struggling 
for existence against the Japanese invasion for four years, 
will win the ultimate victory before long, while Japan, 
exhausted by our resistance, 1s now in an awkward 
dilemma. If is no exaggeration to say that this pact 
wii enliven the dying Japan, since large numbers of 
her troops, guarding against Russia’s Invasion for years; 
ean take free action. Needless to say, Japan will imme- 
diately embark on her Southward Expansion policy. 


en amenad 


A Union Between Canada and U. S. A. 


The growing feeling pf danger has led to the 
increasing consideration in Canada of a North 


Américan Federation. In the domairfof military 
defence an alliance has already been effected. 
The Living Age publishes an article by a Cana- 


dian writer who advocates closer alliance in 


other spheres too between the two countrics. He 
Writes In part: 


Without any shocks, without violence and without 
protests, the union of the Dominion of Canada and the 
United States of America has been effected in the domain 
of military defense. Two years ago, any Canadianesug- 
gesting such a merger would have been eried down with 
howls of “Treason !” But almost over night, our neigh 
bors have become eminently respectable even in the’ 
eyes of our fiercest loyalists and our narrowest national- 
ists. ‘That miracle has been achieved by reason of the 
feeling of common danger or both sides of the border. 
Today, in the Dominion, the agreement that Jinks to- 
gether the military, naval and air forces of*the two 
countries is regarded as altogether natural and normal. 

The agreement between Canada and the United 
‘States, it can be seen, is not leading us to disaster. 
We have not ceased to exist og Canadians. In putting 
our military fortunes on a common basis, we have lost | 
no part of our sovereignty from an international point 
of view. 3 

Our commercial measures, with respect to Japan, 
are inelentical to those taken by the United States. 
Would not a war declaration on the United States by om 
Japan be followed immediately by a similar declaration 
by Ottawa against Tokyo? The economic and cultural 
life of the two nations is so intertwined that Canada, 
for example, could not witness a weakeniftg of the 
United States without finding herself weakened, and 
vice versa! : 

We.have no alternative. We must live. 

Why should we not, at this juncture of the world’s 
history, bring about .2 federation of the democracies 
that sti!l remain free? Why not apply to those coun- 
tries the federal system which has operated with such 
success in the United States, in Canada, Australia and 
elsewhere ? The American Federation, éstablished long 
ago after much bloodshed, is today a society of 
130,08Q,000 human beifss who guarantee peace, power 
and prégress among therfselves. It is impossible to 
conceive of dissident movements within the American 
Federation. - ® 

First, we would achieve a better defense for our 
institutions, our liberties, our standards of living and the 
sum total of those possessions that we call qur civiliza- 
tion: second, we would together establish the richest, . 
most independent and irresistible human organization on 
the face of the globe; third, we would accelerate the 
economic and social development of North America, 
and we would acquire many of those scientific, cultural 
and artistic treasurgs which Europe is industriously des- 
troying and which it will be our duty to replace. 

Canadians, what do you think of this pror@ged 
Union? At an hour that is grave for all of us, let t. 
think seriously of the future. Too late, England pro= 
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posed an Anglo-French Federation, at a time when 
three-quarters of France was under the heel of the 
tyrant. 


An American Answers 
The paragraph reproduced below is from a 
long letter published in The Catholic World, in 
which the cerrespondent while stating his cén- 
victions regarding the major issues of this war, 
raises several important questions. Regarding 
India he says: 


Eimally, a word about India and its “three hundred: 
and eighty million serfs” which you mention. Now a 
serf, as you know, is'a slave, and—well, are there still 
slave markets in India such as we used to have in 
Charleston and elsewhere ? of course, I grant the many 
and stupid blunders that England has made in India 
"in the past. However, for the present, let us look at 
the record. Last summer, the Indian Congress, led by 
. Gandai, joined hands with England to obtain either 
E¢omplete independence from the Empire or Dominion 
Status in returm for participation in the present wav. 
But in the midst of negotiations Gandhi suddenly went 
pacifist, took up the policy of absolute non-violence, 
and broke all parleys off. His followers were no less 
mystified “than the English were, and many still are.. 
But is. England to blame for the impasse that has 
followed ? 


Excerpts from the Comment of the Editor 
of The Catholic World is reproduced below. 
(Sentences quoted from the correspondence are 
withiz inverted commas followed by the com- 
ment of the Editor). ; 


m= “You (the Editor) believe that the chief aim of 
Englaiml is to preserve her far-flung Empire.” 
Yes. Chief aim, but not only aim. 
“The continued possession of, shall we say, Tas- 
mania, is 4 matter of accidental import.” x 
' Suppose we do not say Tasmania, but India, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, or Singapore, or Uganda or South Africa. 
“Sngland hates the idea of one-inch of it passing 
into the unscrupulous hands of the Nazis.” 
Yes, or anybody else’s hands, ecrupulous or unseru- 
pulous. 
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“Few tempers are lost on the subject of the possible 
secession of India from the Empire.” 

Tempers ? Not only tempers but lives have been 
and willbe lost. ; 

“Every man-and woman in England is talking of 
one thing. What is that thing, the possible dissolution 
of the Empire? Or invasion?” ~~ -. 

Not one or the other but both. If England were 
promised freedom from invasion upon the promise to 
divide the Empire, or let go one smallest part of the 
Empife, England would fight on. What she defends is 
not England alone but the Empire. 

“ England is fighting for free speech, free press, free 
conscience. 

Yes, and a good many other things including as 
Mr. Belloc says, financial, commercial and political 
supremacy in all the world. If the freedoms get in the 
way of the supremacies, farewell to the freedoms. 

“*Tf we (English) fail, Christian civilization will 
vanish from Europe,’ ” 

That’s what they said when the Barbarians de- 
feated the Romans, but the Barbarians became Catho- 
hes. “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ?2” 

“You say that England would not be England with- 
out the Empire.” 

Not what the world means when it says “ England.” 
England is synonymous with the Empire. 

“What was England before she had the Empire ? ” 

A poor little island. That’s not what she is now, 
Winston Churchill has reminded us that four out of five 
people in England are supported by the Empire. 
England is a parasite upon the Empire. 

“Last summer the Indian Congress joined hands 
with England to obtain either complete independence or 
Dominion Status in return for participation in the pre- 
sent war.” 

So the legitimate demands of 350 or 400 million 
people were to be granted: not because it was right, but 
as a reward for shedding their blood ? 

“ Gandhi broke off all: parleys.” 

What wonder, after Churchill had said “we have 
no intention of surrendering the most precious jewel in 
«His Majesty's Crown, India”; and Lord Birkenhead 


3 


had said “No sane man could assign any approximate 
period for the date on which he could conceive India’s 
attaining Dominion Status.” 

“is England to blame for the impasse that follow- 


Yes, 


&d ? 
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NOTES - 


Mr. Amery’s Everlasting No 


rr Lonvon, July 10. 

The political deadlock in India was the subject of 
a question in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) asked whether in view of 
the altered international situation, the Secretary of State 
for’ India had considered “the substantial diplomatic 
and psychological advantages that might accrue from 
the release or amnesty of political prisoners in India, 
and a reconsideration of the basic cause of continuing 
political deadlock, and of an acceptable policy to remove 
this, and whether he contemplates any further approach 
to Indian political leaders.” 

Mr. Amery replied he was afraid he could not 
accept Mr. Sorensen’s inference with regard to the 
effect of toe altered international situation upon the 
political deadlock in India. 

In any case, he was not at. present in a position to 
make any fresh statement on the subject which, how- 
ever, continued to engage the earnest attention of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Sorensen asked: Did not Mr. Amery agree 
that changes in the international situation were likely 
to affect such a vast problem as that of India and in 
the circumstances could he not give an indication as to 
when he could make a further statement ? 

Mr. Amery replied: “No.” 

Sir Alfred Knox (Conservative) asked : Would not 
the deadlock immediately be ended by the Congress 
allowing the seven Ministries to go back and function ? 

No reply was given—Reuter, - 


There has been a change in the international 
situation no doubt. But Englishmen must be 
feeling that, owing to Germany attacking 
Russia and Russia’s consequent belligerency; 
the international situation has improved instead 


of deteriorating. Hence,-why should the British. 


Government- be, expected.:now,. when in their 


opinion the situation has improved, to take any 


steps which they did not think it necessary to 
fake when the situation was worse? That is 
perhaps, so far as we can 
ilies may be feeling. _ 
We agree with Mr. Sorensen that diplomatic’ 
and psychological advantages may ‘accrue from 
the release or amnesty of political prisoners in 
India. 
* Regarding the alleged political deadlock, 
our opinion is that, if the authorities had thought 


“that ‘there was a real political deadlock and’ 


felt that i¢ was hampering the wareefforts, they. 
would themselves have made earnest endeavours 
to break the deadlock without anybody - asking. 
them. to do so. But perhaps they do ‘not feel 
that there is any real deadlock. For the war 
effort men, mongy and materials- are needed. 
India being a poor and: practically illiterate 
country, Government can get for small pay as 
many men to die for Britain as may be required. 
In fact, we have no information that recruiting 
officers find any. difficulty” anywhere in getting 
men. Perhaps Government want 500,000 or a 
million men. In our opinion that’is a small 
number for-the war -that.is going on.” In the 
course of less.than-:three weeks Russia. claims to 
have killed and disabled a million. -German 
soldiers, and perhaps Hitler. has claimed or. will 
claim to have killed and disabled four times as 
many Soviet.” soldiers...’ The total. numbers of 
German and Russian soldiers,must be very much, 
larger. Russia claims to ‘have mobilized.8,000,000 


e 


guess, what the author- 


* 
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men. What is a poor 500,000 or 1,000,000 in 
comparison ? But the relevant point is that 
the axthorities are getting as many men as they 
think they want and, therefore, there is no dead- 
lock so far as recruiting is concerned. 
Manr-actured munitions and raw materials also 
wthe euthorities are getting to the extent that 
they san arrange for their manufacture, collection 
and payment. Here, too, there is no deadlock. 
As regards nioney, the masses in India are poor, 
and even under normal circumstances, little 
coulc have been expected from them as contri- 
buticns to war funds. 
been further reduced by drought, famine, foods 
and ‘riots” in different parts of the country. 

} Mr.. Sorensen asked whether Mr. Amery 
cohtsmplated any further approach to Indian 
politizal leaders. Mr. Sorensen perhaps does 
' not now, or forgot when he asked the question, 
thay avery “ Ruler of India” feels that it is the 
} Setlian political leaders who ought to approach 
Eng :shmen in authority for boons, not vice versa. 

Sir Alfred Knox was right when he surmised 
that the deadlock would be immeditely ended 
“by the Congress allowing the seven Ministries 
to go back and function.” But the Congress 
would not allow them to accept office again un-. 
less and until the Congress demands were met. 

_In their Poona resolution Congress leaders formu- 
lated thelr minimum demand, namely, the 
formation of a National Government as described 
by chem. If the British Government. had agreed 
to “orm such a government, Congress would 
have co-operated in the war effort. As Mahatma, 

aidhi is against war under all circumstances, 
the Congress leaders had to part company with 
the Mahatma when they adopted this resoltition. 

They made 4 great sacrifice. But Government 
tumed down their proposal. It is not’ known 

what the Congress demand would be now if 

Government wanted Congfessmen to accept 
office again. In any case, as most Congress 

lezders, inclyding the President, are in jail, they 

cannot meet and deliberate and formulate a 
denand unless they are released. There is a 

tak in London, it is said, of releasing Pandit 

Jawaharlal Nehru. He ought certainly to be 
re eased. But for formulating a fresh Congress 

demand, if any, the release of the Pandit alone 
wil not do. 

A part of the rumour about Pandit Jawahar- 
la. Nehru’s release is that it is in contemplation 
tz send him to Russia on a mission. As if the 
Pandit can ever agree to go anywhere as an 
ercissary of any imperialist governmnet. The 
an.y order of such a government which he has 
ePvays obeyed is the one to go to jail. (14th 
July, 1941.) 


That little, if any, has - 
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“Indian Deadlock” and Agitation 
in. America 


The London correspondent of The Bombay 
Chronecle has sent the following telegram to that 
paper : 

Lonpon, July 10. 

The Daily Telegraph’s political correspondent alleges 
that Nazis are exploiting the Indian situation in the 
United States. According to him many educated Indians 
of both sexes are reported to tour the United States for 
lecturing, the German sources paying the expenses. 

Isolationists are also using India as an argument 
against Britain. American audiences make India as 
an important subject for questions, and paid agitators 
sometimes take advantage of it to break up meetings. 
* British Government are considering the new ways 
of letting America know the truth about Indian question. 

Mr. Amery may broadcast to the United States. 

The correspondent concludes that some M. P.’s 
think that the time has come for the Government to 
make a new move to end the constitutional deadlock mm 
India. They argue that this will make for better Anglo- 
American understanding. 


_ Nothing stands in the way of our believing 
that some of the citizens of India who are now 
in America may be engaged in placing before the 
American public correct facts relating to what 
Britain has done and is doing in India. In fact, 
it is the patriotic duty of all true sons of India _ 
there to do so,—particularly as the pamphlet 
“Talking Points on India,’ supplied by the 
British Government to anti-Indian propagan- 
dists in America, contains falsehoods and more 
dangerous half-truths, and is throughout guilty 
of suppressing the truth on many points. 

But the allegation that the Indian speakers’ : 
expenses are being paid by the Nazis may be} 


» 
4 


. an invention of the Daily Telegraph’s informant. ; 


* 


It would be extremely unwise, if not also crimi- { 
nal, for any Indian anywhere to touch Nazi , 
money, 3 

British anti-Indian propaganda is so effi- ¢ 
cient and ubiquitous that it is doubtful whether 
a few obscure Indian patriots resident in America 
can do much to dispel the false impression being 
created there by agents of Britain. If any 
leaders of the front rank of the Congress or of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, for example, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Maulana Azad in the capacity of Con- 
eress President, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, §j. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, ete., of the Congress, or 
Sj. V. D. Savarkar as President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee. Dr. 
B. 8. Moonje, Sir M. N. Mukherji, etc., of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, were to tour America and 
lecture on the nature, results and future of 
Indo-British relations, public opinion there could 
not fail to be iffluenced. But there is no pro- 
bability of their going to America. 

In any case, if in some way or other the 


~ _ 


American public came to believe that Britain 
had neither given nor was prepared to give self- 
rule to India and therefore there was no full 
response to the appeal to India to co-operate in 
the war-effort, in that case the British Gévern- 
ment might be inclined to placate the Congress. 
(13-7-1941.) 


Tf Germany Wins, Or If Russia Wins— 


If Germany wins, there is every probability 
of her invading India, as also of her attacking 
the United States of America, in pursuit of her 
plan of world domination. 

_. In our first article in the last issue_we have. 
given our reasons for thinking that if before 
1914 Britain had allowed India to be self-ruling, 
the world war which began that year would nor 
have broken out. We have also given our 
reasons for thinking that if on the conclusion of 
the last world war, India had been allowed to 
be self-ruling as an ally of. Britain, there would 
have been no war between Germany and Britain. 

Our opinion is that if even now India were 
allowed to be free, that would go a great way 
to ensure Germany’s defeat. 

We have argued in our last number that 
India’s freedom is a condition precedent to world 
freedom and world peace. The short article by 
the late Lala Lajpat Rai which we print else- 
where in this issue goes to strengthen our 
argument. But we neither expect nor hope that 
either the Lala’s article or ours would be read 
by “the powers that be” and produce any im- 
pression on their minds, 

Whatever befalls India, we would welcome 
Russia’s victory and Germany’s defeat. 

Assuming, as is probable, and desirable, too, 
that Russia would win through, would that safe- 


guard ihe British empire ? We mean would that , 


safeguard the imperial interests of Britain in her 
world wide domains? In India for example ? 

It should be borne in mind that if Germany 
is fighting for world domination, Russia stands 
for world revolution. As misfortune makes 
strange bed-fellows, so political exigencies bring 
about strange alliances. That does not mean 
that Russia is not at present a sincere ally of 
Britain. No. She is a sincere ally. But that 
does not mean that she has given up or will give 
up at the conclusion of the war her ideal and 
aim of world revolution. On the British side, 
the British Trade Unionists have declared that 
though Russia is Britain’s ally, they (the 
Unionists) will not give up their principles. 


Lonpon, June 28. 


“Those who enter the struggle with us are our 
friends and Allies but they must understand that, we do 
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™ 9 toe Sas! 


not compromise with our principles.” This is the atti- 
tude of the British Trades Union towards Russia, accord- 
ing to Mr. John Marshbeink, Secretary of the National 
Union o. Railwaymen. 

Addressing a Conference of Trades Councils in 
London today (Saturday) he added: “We abate no 
jot of our declaration of purpose—to maintain, and de- 
fend the principles of democracy.”— Reuter. 


Similarly, the Bolsheviks will not give up 
theiy principles. They will try to Sovietize 
as many countries as they can. If the 
Czars of Russia wanted to include India 
in the Russian empire, is it incredible that Soviet 
Russia would like to Sovietize India ? The only 
way to forestall any future aitempt on Russia's 
part in that direction with the help of a sectio 
of the Indian public, and thus bespeak India 
friendship in advance, is to allow India to demo- 
cratize herself in her own way. We have said, 
“ with the help of a section of the Indian public.” 
It is not on the strength of any secret infornt-s 
tion that we have used those words: 
Government knows of the existence of the 
Indian communist party and has banned com- 
munism. And the authorities, like the non- 
official public, must have been struck by the 
outburst of pro-Russian feeling in the country 
Sutside the communist party, too, on Germany’s 
invasion of Soviet territory. 


a 


If Russia wins, she will become the greatest - 


power on the continent of Hurope. And’ as 
Russia is an Asiatic as well as a European power, 
she wifl become the most powerful independent 
Gre in Asia,—at any rate on the main land of 
Asia. 


. ike Russia the British Empire is both an 


Asiatie and a European State. For balance of 
power, Britain will require to havé the friend- 
ship of some country which is vast in area and 
contains a very large population. If India 
becomes self-ruling ‘and jf Britain is able to 
have her as an ally, she need not seek any other 
friend. That doe’ not mean that she should not 
value the friendship of China and Japan. But 
as the Indo-British connection is of long stand- 
ing and as Britain understands India and India 
understands Britain, friendship and alliance 
between India and Britain would be more valu- 
able and dependable than between Britain and 
any other Asiatic country. But fgiendship 
between an independent State and a subject 
country can ‘have no meaning. So, in order that 
Indo-British friendship and alliance may be 
real, India must be free. It is the friendship of 
a powerful and pxosperous country which is of 
any use. But no country can be powerful and 
prosperous which is not free. For that reas®n 
also India requires to-be free. 2-5 -- 
® 
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Breaking Deadlock by Expanding 
Viceregal Council 

Rumours, more or less definite, are being 
ptblished in the dailies from day to day that 
it 33 in contemplation to improve the political 
sttuation by expanding the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council by the addition of non-official 
Indian members and by the appointment of,non- 
ofizial Advisers to the provincial Governors. 
it is said that even the Defence and Home 
mambers of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council are to be non-official Indians. 

But can these steps be expected to nmprove | 
jhe situation? Congress M.L.A.s and M.L.C.s° 
$i the Central Legislature, except the few 
members belonging to the Congress Nationalist 
party, have ceased to take part in the proceed- 
ings of that Legislature. Will the aforesaid 


¢s®ps bring them back again to the legislative 


boot 


thambers as active members? If not, how 
wid they serve as a remedy for the “ deadlock ”? 
"ne Congress has still a greater hold on thes 
country than any other organization. If the 
authorities want the people to co-operate with 
them in the war effort with greater enthusiasm 
than now, that organization should be placated 
above all which ‘has influence over most people. 

The real “ déadlock,” if the authorities be- 
lave in spite of what we have stated in our first 
note that there is a deadlock, exists in the pro- 
vouees. It is a proved fact that in the seven 
pzovinces where there were Congress Ministries 
Crngress imfluence ig predominant. It is only 
Cengress Ministries which can make the people 
o- those provinces co-operate with the Governs 


_ cent in the war effort enthusiastically." How 


then can the mere appointment of non-Congress 
non-official Advisers to the Governors’ improve 
matters ? 

Congress can agree to its members accepting 
ofice again only on its own terms. As we have 
said before; these terms, if any; are unknown and 
cunnot be known unless the Congress leaders now 
In jail are released. (13th July, 1941.) 


fs Congress Still the Most Influential 
Organization ? 


In the foregoing note it ‘has been said that 
Congress has still a greater hold on the public 
than any other organization. This may or may 
not be true: Its truth or falsity can be ascer- 
tamed by general elections. A general election 
fo-> the election of new members of the Central 
Assembly has been long overdue. But it is being 
jut off again and again by prolonging the life 
of the present Assembly. . 

‘In the provinees, - ‘too; it is. only. general 


added to. all-India. vocabulary,. 
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elections-which can test the strength of. parties. 
Thé dates for such elections have not been 
announced. There is no knowing whether there 
will be such elections in the provinces so long: 
as the war lasts. 

Our anticipation is that in India as a whole 
in case of a general election for the Central 
Assembly Congress will succeed in capturing 
more seats than any other organization, though 
pethaps not as many as in the last election. 

In the provinces which had been under 
Congress rule Congress will perhaps again be 
able to return the largest number of members, 
though not as many as before. Perhaps somce- 
of the constituencies which had formerly return- 
ed Congressmen may prefer to elect members oi 
the Hindu Mahasabha. 

In Bengal Congress is likely to lose more 
seats io the Hindu Mahasabha than in any other 
province. We do not know what the case will 
be in the Panjab, Sind and the N.-W.. EF. 


‘Province. 


The “ Rashtrabhasha” and Other Languages 
of India As Tributaries to It 


Taking it for granted that Hindi-Urdu- 
Hindustani is to be the Rashtrabhasha of India, 
the late Dinabandhu Andrews suggested in the 
course of some papers on the subject which ‘he 
contributed to The Leader that the language 
which is to be the Rashtrabhasha should in- 
corporate some words from South Indian 
languages, too, e.g., Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, and 
Malayalam. This is a good suggestion. If a 
composite language is to be our Rashtra bhasha 
there is no reason why Urdu alone should be 
drawn upon for contributions, seeing that what 
distinguishes Urdu from Hindi are words derived 
from such foreign languages as Arabic and . 
Persian. We have shown in a note in our last 
issue that in the U. P., the biggest area where 
Hindi and Urdu are spoken and written, only 
about one-tenth of the publications are in Urdu, 
the rest being mostly in Hindi. There is no 
reason to suppose that Urdu occupies a more 
prominent position in any other province. 

On the other hand, Tamil, Telugu, etc., are 
spoken and wrilten by very much larger numbers 
of people. And.it is also a fact that they have 
older and richer literatures, racy of the soil, than 
Urdu can claim to possess. 

It would not ‘be a new thing for South India 
to contribute words for all-India use. ‘ Pandal’ 
is such a word which we have been using in all 
provinces long before the question of » Rashtra- 
bhasha was mooted. 

And it is not merely South India which has 
‘Hartal’ is 
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resorted to all over India occasionally, though 


_ the word hails from the United Provinces, we 


believe. Congress members all over India use 
the words “ Prabhat pheri,” used originally only 
in Gujarat, we think. : 

That leads us to suggest that it is not merely: 
South Indian languages which the composite 
Rashtrabhasha whatever it may be, should 
draw upon for its own enrichment, but Marathi, 
Gujarati, ecc., also. One need not stop there. 
Oriya, Bengali, Assamese, Panjabi, ete., can 
also bring their own contr.butions. : 


Questions for Advocates of Rashtrabhasha — 


As the Indian National Congress, stands for 
the adoption of Hindustani as the S.ate Langu- 
age of India we repeat some questions relating 
to the State Language, whatever it may be, so 
that some one may answer them authoritatively. 

1. Is the State Language to occupy the 
same position all over India as English does at 
present ? | % 

2. What is to be the language of the 
courts, including the High Courts, and the 
Government offices in the provinces ? The State 
Language or the Provincial Languages ? 

3. What is to be the language of the legis- 
latures of the provinces? The State Language 
or the Provincial Languages ? . 

4. Are the originals of laws passed in the 
provincial legislaiures to be in the provincial 
languages or in the State: Language ? 

5. Perhaps it is understood that the State 
Language is to be the language of-the Ceniral 
Legislature, the Federal Court, and the language 
of the Bills to be introduced in the Central 
Legislature and of the laws passed there ? 

6. The media of primary and perhaps of 
secondary education in the provinces are pro- 
bably to be the provincial languages. 

: Will the universities in the provinces use 
as their respective media of instruction their 
provincial languages or the State Language ? 

7. What will be the language of inter- 
national correspondence, intercourse, etc. ? 


Purba Bharat Rashtrabhasha Sammelan 
Fought Shy of * Hindustani ’ 


In our last issue we commented on the faci 
that the president and other speakers at the 
Eastern India State Language Conference avoided 
the use of the word ‘ Hindustani’ in speaking 
of or referring to what they wanted to be. the 
State Lasguage. Here is what the Bombay 
Chronicle has written on the point : | 

Presiding over a Conference of the Rashtriya Bha- 
sha Prachar Samiti at Calcutta the other day, Dr. 
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Rajendra Prasad is reported to have stated that Hindi 
was best suited to be the lingua jranca of India. If he 
actually said “ Hindi” he must have meant Hindustani, 
because he has had much to do with the recognition of 
Hindustani as the national language by Congress and 
various attempts to popularise it. But at a time when 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation are so common 
Congress leaders should be scrupulously careful to say 
‘‘ Hindustani ” when they refer to the national language. 
Unfortunately, however, the term “ Hindi” is very com- 
monly used in Madras and in several other places. by 
Congress leaders when they mean Hindustani. And this 
has been misrepresented as evidence of an attempt to 
impose Hindi on even the Urdu-speaking people while 
pretending to popularise Hindustani. When the three 
terms “ Hindi,” “ Urdu” and “ Hindustani” are generally 
admitted to represent three separate languages, sufficient- 
ely different to justify the use of separate names, how- 
ever allied the three may be, it is a grievous mistake 0 
the part of Congressmen to refer to the national lang 
age as Hindi. 

Commenting on Rajen Babu’s speech, the National 
Herald regrets that while “responsible Hindu and Mys- 
lim Congress leaders continue to preside over Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelans and corresponding organisations iqr 
the propagation of Urdu, nothing appears to have been 
done, so far, to create a common platform, which is 
urgently needed.” 


Restoration of Abyssinian Independence 


Everyday brings news of the victory of one 
party or the other in the war among European 
nations or in the Sino-Japanese war, or news of 
air raids by one parry or the other. We desire 
that Britam and Russia should be victorious in 
the war of European or'gin and that China should 
win in,the Sino-Japanese war. But though 
successes tending in those directions are welcome, 
they involve the slaughter and disabling of very 
large numbers of men, which cannot be contem- 
plated with pleasure. _— me 

But the cessation of fighting in Abyssinia 
and the restoration of Emperor Haile Selassie 
to his throne can be contemplated with unalloyed 
pleasure. He has now the opportunity of se 
educating his bravespeople as to make them 
enlightened and prosperous citizens of a free 
country. It is to be hoped that he will make the 
best and fullest use of this opportunity. 
Revival of Ploughing Ceremony 
in Burma 
. ° -* Rangoon, July 10. 

_ A'‘ter the lapse of a hundred years, U Saw, the 
Premier has revived the ancient Burmese ploughing 
ceremony at Hmawbi. ae 

Owing to indisposition the Governor was unable 
to be present. .Lady Dorman-Smith was, however, pre- 
sent and read, the Governor’s speech. 

After speeches had been made, U Saw, accompanied 
by Lady Dorman-Smith went to the fields where a 
golden plough harnesged to a pair of decorated oxen 
was in readiness. Lady Dorman-Smith placed the reins 
in the Premier’s hands and U Saw smilingly stepped 
into knee-deep water to plough the field for a few 
minutes. — 
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Lady Dorman-Smith displayed ‘a keen interest not 
oaly in the ceremony itself but also in the demonstra- 
tron of Burmese agricultural methods that had been 
acranged specially for the occasion and like U Saw 
teok with her samples o: paddy shoots plucked from 
the ground while she and the Premier were walking 
reund the fields on a tour of inspection. | 

His Excellency’s message stated that His Excellency 
h:mself was a farmer and he knew from experience the 
many difficulties a farmer had to meet, and had expressed 
the hope that the cultivators would have a bumper crop 
this year ae they had had in years past. 

U Saw reminded the cultivators that the ceremony 
was one that had not been performed within the past 
handred years. Today they referred to it as a plough- 
img ceremony but in the old days when the kings them- 
selves had taken part, there was another name. The 
ceremony, however, was being revived as marking a 

new era for cultivators. He himself was the son of a 
Yealtivator and it was because of that he had their 
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always taken an active and leading part in the 
ceremonial observances and the festivities, com- 
posing new songs and, sometimes, a play for the 
occasion. Planting of trees, driving the plough, 
bulltck cart race, and distribution of prizes io 
‘ihe owners of the best plough cattle form part 
of the festival. 

This year’s festival of the rainy season has 
not yet been celebrated at Santiniketan. It can- 
nét be expected that this year the poet will take 
part in it, but let us hope that he will be abie 
to encourage and gladden the festive gathering 
by his inspiring presence as an onlooker. 

We are able to reproduce here a_ photo- 
graph of the poet driving the plough during ithe 
festival celebrated thirteen years ago. 





° Poet Rabindranath driving the plough 


interests at heart and handling the ‘plough was something 
tkat came naturally to him—A, P. 


Burma is mainly an agricultural country. 
In such countries people cannot but rejoice when 
the rains set in. Svutch rejoicing finds expression 
ir various festivities of different kinds in differ- 
ent countries. 


Festival of the Rainy Season at 
Santiniketan 


It was years ago that Rabindranath Tagore 
intredueed the festival of the rainy season at 
Santiniketan, and every year it has been held 
during the rains. Except when absent from 
Santiniketan or disabled by illness, the poet has 

e 


We are glad to note that Simla has already 

celebrated the advent of the rains. 
SIMLA, July 2. 

“The Festival of Rain, a dramatie composition 
based on Tagore’s lyrics and dances was staged last 
evening at the Simla Kalibari Hall under the auspices 
of the local Bangiya Sammilani. The spirit of the sea- 
son was artistically depicted through impressive en- 
sembles for the production of which the credit is due 
to Mrs. D. M. Sen—A. B. P. 


Tagore Birthday Celebration in 
New York 


India Today of New York for May, 1941, 
has given a full report of the Tagore Birthday 
Celebration in New York, from which we learn 
that 


/ 


the 80th birthday of Rabindranath Tagore. 
dance was 


gratifyingly large. Mr. Hemendra K. Rakhit 
President ; 


of the League, was toastmaster, Hindu music 


was played by Wana Singh, Rama and Meenakshi. 


Madame Hilda Wierum-Boulter read some of Tagore’s 
poems. Dr. Taraknath Das, special lecturer at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, in a splendid speech 
praised Tagore’s contribution to the renaissance in India, 
and his spirit of internationalism. Dr. Das pointed out 
how Tagore had long maintained that the narrow 
nationalism of the West might well prove to be its ruin. 
He also reminded the audience that Tagore was the 
first to suggest regional unions co-operating with one 
another on a bas‘s of equality, and how he had. always 
deprecated the racial arrogance of Europeans and 
Americans towards the Asiatics. Dr. Anup Singh in his 
brief remarks said that if our contemporary society is 
to be rescued from its present tragic debacle it must 
repudiate leaders with shrunken souls and inflated egoes, 
and follow those whose vision can embrace the entire 
mankind. Dr. Horace I. Poleman, Director of Indic 
Studies in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.. 
delivered the main address. e 


He began his address by informing the 
audience that 


“A little less than a year ago I stood before an 
audience in Keshab Chandra Sen Street in Calcutta. 
Several hundred of them, they sat about me Indian 
fashion on the floor in a great semicircle, learned Pan- 
dits, lawyers, and teachers trained in the West, yellow- 
robed religious men, Jains, Hindus, Mohammedans— 
all very earnest men. Their attention, hospitality, and 
graciousness warmed me and helped to overcome the 
feeling of timidity with which I approached my elders 
and betters. I had the temerity to talk about the mean- 
ing of culture and to suggest ways and means of a 
better understanding between the East of India and 
the West of. America. The tone of that meeting was 
one of active and hearty co-operation. It was so nearly 
everywhere we went in India..... 

“On that night in Calcutta I was introduced to my 
audience by your distinguished countryman, Dr. Kalidas 
Nag. He traced briefly, step by step, the Spread of 
Indian culture in the West from the early dissemina- 
tion of the stories of the Pancatantra-to- the rise of 
transcendentalism in America and the use which 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Walt Whitman made of the 
ideas of Indian philosophy and poetry. Long before 
the spread of the Panchatantra, of course, India has been 
influencing the ancient world, both East and West, 
with its arts, science, and trade. The full extent of this 
story is still to be determined. And since the time of 
Emerson the influence of India in America has been 
increasing, until todzy we stand ripe for the full com- 
merce of ideas and materials.” 


Dr. Poleman concluded his address thus: 


America and India alike are emerging from isola- 
tion policies, policies which, it is true, have had different 
reasons for their existence. But in the world of the 
future we shall need to know much more about each 
other if we are to have intelligent and peace’ul relations 
to the fullest extent. When the present conflict is over, 
the utilitarian value of ideas is going to be greater than 
it ever has gbeen if mankind is decently to survive. 
America is poorly equipped to make the step she almost 
unwittingly contemplates. The masses of India, too, 
move into a world which is little known to them. But 
those of us who live in the world of ideas know the best 
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On May 9, the India League of America celebrated 
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answer to the problem) for in its wide sense it is a pro- 
blem of cultures, and the solution lies largely in strong 
cultural ties. In these days of cannon and powder there 
is still a horizon, a farther shore. Or, as Tagore has 
more nobly expressed it : 
“T must launch out my boat. The languid 
5, hours pass by on the shore—Alas for me ! 
’ The spring has done its flowering and taken leave. 
And now with the burden of faded futile flowers 
I wait and linger. 
The waves have become clamorous, and upon the 
bank in the shady lane the yellow feaves 
flutter and fall. 4 my 
) 


What emptiness do you gaze upon ! 
you not feel a thrill passmg 
through the air with the notes of the 
faraway song floating from the 


Y other shore ?” 


Wanted Instructions For Equalizing 
Incentives for Linguistic Attainments 


The State or some other agency may provide 
equal educational facilities for all imhabitan 
of a country; but it is found that even in 
countries or areas where such equal facilities 
exist, all persons are not equally edueated. 
Nevertheless the ideal should be the provision 
of equal educational facilivies for all. 

Similarly, if the Indian National Congress 
sete up the ideal that the people of India should 
know at least two languages, the ideal should be 
meant for all. 

Among the A.-I. C. C. instructions for pros- 
pective satyagrahis as part of the constructive 
programme which they are to work out are, 
“(k) The propagation of Rashtrabhasha ” and 
“¢1) Cultivating love of one’s own language.” 
That implies the knowledge of two languages for 
all but those whose mother tongue is the Rashira- 
bhasha.* According to the letter of the 
instructions,“ those whose mother tonfue is the 
Rashtrabhasna need not know any language 
but their own. But if the instructions were 
literally followed, whéreas those whose mother 
tongue is not the Rashtrabhasha would know 
two languages and, if they so pleased, two litera- 
tures, those whose mother tongue is the 
Rashtrabhasha would know only one. Why 
should the linguistic and literary attainments of 
the laiter be less than those .o7 others ? 

So the All-India Congress Committee should 
issue instructions to the effect that all whose 
mother tongue is the Rashcrabhasha ghould 
learn another modern Indian language, say, 
Assamese, Oriya, Tamil, or some other tongue. 


Satyendranath Bisi's New A ppointment 


We are glad Q. Satyendranath Bisi, the 
noted young artist, ‘has been appointed teacher 
in charge of the Arts section of the Princes’ 
College, Rajkot. _ After some preliminary train- 


lit 


f 
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ing, he completed the course in painting, sculpture, 
wood and lino cut, and applied art in the Kala- 
bhavan of Santiniketan and graduated from 


there. He is an amateur photographer of — 





Satytndranath Bisi . 


distinetion. The photograph of Rabindranath 
Tagore published in our June number is Ifis work. 
A previols photograph of his of Mahatma 
Gandhi, published by us, was appreciated so 
much in America that two American journals 
of note obtained copies of it through our office. 
3}. Bisi’s paintings first appeared in Prabas: and 
The Modern Review when he was only a boy 
of twelve. . | 


Callousness Produced By War and 
War News i 4 


In normal times the news of a single mur- 
der horrifies men in a normal state of mind. But 
for years, and particularly in recent weeks, we 
have been reading of the slaughter of*hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers and the wiping out of 
entire regiments and divisions by both parties 
without being in the least agitated. Our callous- 
ness is due to the continwous reading of war 
news. And the callousness of the belligerents 
who massacre masses of men without any 
hesitation is much greater than ours.. —. 

e 
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This blunting of all humane feelings is the 
penalty paid by all belligerent peoples—whether 
aggressors or defenders against aggression, for’ 


engaging in warfare. 


That the non-belligerent peoples of the 
world have also become callous is the penalty 
which mankind must pay for tolerating the con- 
tinued existence of war, which is a relic oj 
savagery but has been flourishing luxuriantly. 

In a country like India which is not actually 
engaged in war for itself, we have grown callous 
to such an extent that the news of the cowardly 
murder of scores of persons by ruffians in the 
course of so-called communal “ riots” leave us 
unmoved. That is the penalty we ‘have all to 
pay for tolerating a state of things in which such 
“riots” are possible. . 

While condemning war with all the em- 
phasis at our command, we must admit that 
bravery, courage and gallantry may be displayed 
in the course of the most unjust wars, but the 
murders indulged in by goondas have no redeem-. 
ing features. They are sheer cowardice. and 


savagery. 


Cessation of Fighting in Syria 

Another item of welcome news is the cessa- 
tion of fighting in Syria. Prov.ded the promise 
to make Syria independent and to safeguard its 
independence is kept literally as well as in its 
spirit, the people of Syria need not take part in 
any fighting in the course of the present war, but 
may devote all their energies to their own 
spiritual, moral, intellectual and economic 
betterment. aa 


“ Akhand Hindustan Front” — : 

Mr. K. M. Munshi’s “ Akhand Hindustan 
Front,” though iis object is nothing new, is 
nonetheless welcome. ‘The integrity of India is 
implied in the very name of the Indian National 
Congress. The Hindu Mahasabha, the National 
Liberal Federation of India and all other 
Nationalist organizations stand for an undivi- 
ded and united India. It is only the latter-day 
Muslim League which wants a divided India, 
though the division of India would spell its rum 
and the perpetuation of iis enslaved condition. 
We have said that it is only the latter-day 
Muslim League which wants a divided India, 
for ihe ideal of the Muslim League, too, in its 
earlier days was the welfare of an undivided 
India. The presidential address of ihe Presi- 
dent of the All-India Muslim Leaggie of 1915 
contains the “following passage: _ © re as 


_ “When the question concerning the welfare of 
India arises I am not only an Indian first, but an Indian 
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next, and an Indian to the last. Favouring no com- 
munity and no individual, I am on the side of those 
who desire the advancement of India as a whole. In 
the affairs of my country I stand for good-will and close 
co-operation between all communities, with a single eye 
to the progress of India, the mother-land alike of Mos- 
lems and of Hindoos.” 


Though the implied ideal of the Indian 
National Congress has been all along an un- 
divided India, it is to be regretted that Congress 
leaders have not taken a firm, open and unambi- 
guous stand against the Pakistan stunt. If Mr. 
Munshi’s movement awakens them to, the evil 
of the mentality of non-acceptance and non- 
rejection underlying all vacillation, that will be 
a welcome result. ° 


*“ Non-violence As I Understand It = 


Mr. K. M. Munshi’s resignation from 
membership of the Congress has been widely 
discussed in the press. It was a sheer moral 
necessity for him to resign. He has done ‘his 
duiy and has explained his position in an article 
with the caption of this note, published in his 
weekly Social Welfare. We are glad he. has 
publicly declared that he has not turned anti- 
Congress; for we would not welcome any 
weakening of the Congress, or of the Hindu 
Mahasabha for that matter. 


He begins his article by saying : 

I could not accept the view of non-violence which 

Gandhiji expected of me as a Congressman. But that 
does not mean that I have foresworn non-violence or 
have overnight become anti-Congress. In 1939 in my 
book J Follow the Mahatma, I described Gandhiji as a 
Master to whom God was the Reality, in which he sub- 
sisted and by which his being was nourished and impreg- 
nated with eternal freshness. 
__ I hold to every word that I said then; for he 
illumined and still continues to illumine for me the dark 
corners of my soul where lurk the spiritual difficulties 
which I have to face every day. 


In the course of the article he observes : 


As I understand it, Ahimsa, when translated into the 
foreign word “non-violence” does not convey a correct 
meaning. Ahimsa is not tantamount to abandonment 
of the use of force. Occasions arise when the use of 
force is not only permissiple, but becomes a paramount 
duty. Non-violence is a psychological factor. Its moral 
value is derived from the motive and the impulse. If 
the use of force becomes necessary in the performance 
of a duty ‘which is undertaken without fear, malice or 
anger, it is not himsa. 


These views appear to us to to be correct. 

But though we think the use of force is 
justified and necessary in resisting and counter- 
acting aggressive violence for the time being, 
the ultimate eradication of himsé can be 
brought about by ahimsé alone. “It is only love 
which can conquer hate finally. Therefore the 
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existence of thoroughgoing ahimsa-ists is neces- 
sary. 


“ Satyagraha Struggle te Last Not Less 
Than Five Years ” 


In the course of a statement on the present 
phase of satyagraha Mahatma Gandhi observes: * 


The merit as also the strength of the struggle con- 
sista in reducing embarrassment to the mjnimum whilst 
the British are engaged in a deadly life and death war. 
Moreover, since our struggle is going to be indefinitely 
prolonged, I give no less tnar five years, there need be 
no hurry to fill jails. 

Gandhiji has been saying all along that his 
resolve is not to embarrass the British pzople and 
Government by his satyazraha movement. He 
has strictly adhered to his resolve. Had he 
wanted to embarrass Britain he could have quite 
easily sanctioned mass civil disobedience. ° 

As regards the duration of the struggle, it 
is evident that he does not believe that + 
British Government woulc be preparec to give 
India the substance of independence at the con- 
clusion of the war. The younger generation must 
make themselves ready to face a_ long 
struggle, non-violent so far as they are concerned. 
As for older people, they. may not live to see a 
tree India and die in it. Of course, things may 
happen any day which may bring about a 
radical change in the irternational situation 
making it practicable for India to be free earlier 
than. five years hence. The other day a young, 
active and enthusiastic Congress M.L.A. tried 
to console the present writer by saymg that 
within one year India would be free,—meaning 
that if the present writer lrved a year Iqnger he 


“woult have the satisfaction of dying ir a free 


country ! : 


° All-India Kisan (Peasant) Sabha’s 


Support to Soviet Cause 


A resolution, expressing heartfelt sym- 
pathy on behalf of the Indian peasantry for the 
“brave people of the Soviet Union who are so 
valiantly meeting the Nazi hordes,” was adopted 
by the Central Kisan Council of the A/l-India 
Kisan Sabha for the purpose of being adopted 
by all branches of the Sabha on the “ Soviet 
Day,” to be observed on July 21. ; 

The resolution on the aggression on the Soviet 
Union by Nazi-Germany expressed the fervent desire of 
the Indian masses for the Sovies Union’s speedy and 
complete victory. Jn this task, the resolution stated. 
the Indian masses were solidly behind them at this 
gravest hour in theix hfe. 

The Council recognised that in her hercic fight 
against Nazi-Germany, Soviet Russia was not only figbt- 
ing for the defence of the father-land of peasants and 
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workers, but it was fighting for the whole cause of world 
freedom and democracy which was at stake in the face 
of the Nazi bid for world domination. 

The Council was of the opinion that the presen 
war against U. S. S. R. was clearly a war against the 
democratic freedom of all the people and it was essen- 
tial, therefore, that all the democratic freedom loving 
forces of the world should immediately unite to help the 
Seviet in its heroic task of crushing the barbarous forces 
of Fascasm. 

The Council wanted to make it clear that it must 
not be forgotten, that m order to destroy Fascism and 
render real and effective help to the Soviet, complete 
democratic freedom of the Indian people was most 
essential 

In the circumstances, the Central Kisan Council 
urged upon the freedom-loving people of India, parti- 
cularly, the vast bulk of peasants and workers, students 
and youths to render all possible help to the U.S. S. R. 
and ‘o work for the intensification of the war against 
Nazi#tGermany on all fronts. 

Lastly, the Council appealed to all the progressive 
forces to unite and mobilise themselves for organising 
aid to the Soviet. It further called upcn the Indian 
Kigang Kisan workers and subordinate Kisan Sabhas 

rve July 21 as the “Soviet Day ” in co-operation 

th other progressive forces on an extensive scale all 

over the country by holding mass meetings, by taking 
out processions and by passing resolutions. 


Bengali Mussalmans’ Move for Joint 
Electorates 


Ai a recent meeting in Calcutta of Bengali 
Mussalmans and Hindus emphatic expression 
was given to the view that without joint electo- 
rates there .could be no improvement in the 
position of Bengali Mussalmans. Separate 
electorates, brought into 
amended Caleutta Municipal Act, have enabled 
non-Rengali Mussalmaris to capture all the 
positions of power and influence in the Calcutta 
Corparation, as also all patronage. The emgh- 
ments of office have gone mostly to non~Bengali 
Mussalmans. This is the case not only in 
Calcutta, in several Bengal districts non-Bengali 
Mussalmans have been imported by the Ministry 
from outside to fill vacancies which could have 
been filled by far more qualified Bengali Hindu 
candidates and sometimes by Bengali Mus- 
salmen candidates, too. If the present move 
resulted in improving the position of Bengali 
Mussalmans, it would serve its purpose. 


“ Erika Thimey Dances In Two 
Chicago Churches ” 


The following paragraph is taken from The 
Christian Register of Boston, April 15, 1941 : 


On March 23, Erika Thimey appeared at two Uni- 
tarian Churches in the Chicago area. At 4-30 pm. Mm 
the afterncon she presented a “ Pageamt of Democracy” 
at the First Unitarian.Church before an audience of 
approximately 250. In the evening, she appeared at the 
Peopie’s Liberal Church where an entire worship service 
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through the medium of the sacred dance was conducted 
by Miss Thimey and a trained motion choir composed 
of young people from the church. There was an atten- 
dance of almost 500 people. Naturally many were 
curiosity seekers but Erika Thimey’s sincerity and artis- 
try left a. profound impression upon those who came. 
It was a profoundly moving experience for all those 
who ‘attended, and a distinct contribution to the spiritual 
life of the church. 


That “ devadasis ” danced in Hindu temples 
was objectionable not because they were women 
who danced but mainly because owing to an 
evil custom they were consigned to a life of 
shame. Some of the dances, too, were perhaps 
voluptuous or worse. 


_ * Men of a puritanic turn of mind do not find 
anything objectionable in ecstatic dances by 
men, Keshub Chunder Sen danced to the ac- 
companiment of inspiring kirtans. We do not 
know what kind of religious dances Mussalman 
Dervishes perform. But presumably they are 
not degrading. There is no reason why religious 
dances by women should in themselves be ob- 
jected to. 

When we first witnessed the performance of 
Tagore’s Natir Pija at Santiniketan, the last 
dance of Srimati before the Stupa was felt to be 
a distinct contribution to spiritual life. 


Japan’s Economic Position 


This year’s mid-April issue of Foreign Policy 
Reports is devoted to Japan’s “ New Structure.” 
In it T. A. Bisson gives a glimpse into Japan’s 
wartime economy. Says he: 


* Although the exact limits of Japan’s wartime econo- 
my are still indefinite, and the margin beyond which 
collapse may come has not yet been reached, there can 
be no doubt that Japan’s economic position has serious- 
ly deteriorated during 1940. Publication of detailed 
statistics on Japan’s foreign trade ceased toward the 
end of the year. Official figures for total trade in 1940 
sfow exports valued at 3,972 million yen and imports 
of 3,709 million, leaving a favorable balance of only 263 
million* As the excess of exports to yen bloc areas 
largely exceeds this amount, the debit balance to foreign 
currency countries must have greatly increased. A re- 
cent estimate, in fact, indicates that Japan’s merchan- 
dise trade deficit in foreign currency totaled $202,400,000 
in 1940, as against $93,150,000 in 1939. The dwindling 
Japanese gold stocks and foreign currency reserves were 
thus forced to cover a much greater debit balance m 
1940. 

Japan’s internal economy was also subjected to in- 
creasing strain. Although taxes have trebled since 1936, 
the publie debt aggregated nearly 30 billion yen by the 
close of 1940—an amount considerably larger than the 
total national income, and a three-fold increase in five 
years. Unassimilated bonds held by the Bank of Japan, 
amounting to over three billion yen at the end of 1940, 


sek ee ee ie ce alt eB cena aa aie re aa 
* Tokyo Gazette, March, 1941, p. 378. 7 
+U. §. Department of Commerce estimate, cited in . 
The New York Times, March, 23, 1941. 
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have steadily increased, while government institutions 
hold 30 per cent of all bonds issued.* 


Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan’s Condemnation. 
of Pakistan 


In the past Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, 
Prime Minister of the Panjab, has on several 
occasions criticized the Pakistan proposal. 
Recently he again condemned it in the course 
of his address at a public meeting convened by 
a Students’ Federation. . 

He was considered one of the pillars of the 
Pakistan edifice. _ 


An Imperialist British W eekly:s Summary 
of Nehru’s Views 


In April last Pandit Jawaharlal WNehru’s 
The Unity of India was published in England 
by Lindsay Drummond. His views, as stated in 
that book, have been summarized in News 
Review, an imperialist illustrated weekly of 
England. The summary begins : . 

Voice From GAoL 


Next io Mohandas K. Gandhi, the most potent 
advocate of Indian Nationalism is. Pandit Jegahislal 
Nehru, a stern, unbending Brahmin, who. comes froth 
one of Allahabad’s wealthiest families, went to Harrow 
and used to have his silken underwear laundered in 
France. 

A Socialist who nowadays wears simple homespun, 
and desires a political and social revolution in India, 
Nehru believes there is room for close collaboration 
between a Socialist Britain and his own country. 

In the cause of Indian nationalism as opposed to 
the British regime in India, he has addressed 10,000,000 
people, travelled 50,000 miles by ’plane, railway, 
bullock-cart, horseback, canoe, bicycle and on foot. « 

Often gaoled for his activities, he evas in prison at 

Dehra, Dun when a deadly snake slid into his cell. 
Because his creed is non-violence, the Pandit tried to 
prevent warders from killing it, although he was in 
deadly danger. . 
_ Believing that “prison is a dreadful bore, but India 
is one vast prison,’ Jawaharlal Nehru was last week 
serving a sentence of four years’ rigorous imprisonment 
for having made anti-war speeches in 1940 as part of 
Mr. Gandhi’s civil disobedience campaign. Nehru was 
sentenced at Gorakhpur, birthplace of Leopold Stennett 
Amery. 

The odd sense of justice which Britain’s rulers 
possess made it possible for Prisoner Nehru’s principal 
essays and speeches to be published in London last week 
while not only he but many another leading Congress- 
man was behind. British bars. 


About the recent British promises, the sum- 
mary ‘has the following : 

Author Nehru was able to explain jully the 
reasons why India’s masses are not supporting the 
war. @ We had bitter memories of the war of 1914-18 
and what followed it. In that ‘var India’s help had 


* The Oriental Economist, January, 1941, p. 7. 
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been considerable, over 1,200,000 men being sent to 
various theatres of war. 

* All manner of promises were held cut to us about 
the future Status of India. What really followed was 
intense repression, martial law in the Punjab, and the 
famous Amritsar massacre,” 

By 1927, India’s unoffcial parliament, the All-India 
Congress, had declared that it would not co-operate»en 
any imperialist -war. 

As the new war approached, the British Government 
Amended the Indian Conszitution whieh accords provin- 
cial autonomy, and vested all power in the event of war 
in the puppet Central Gavernment. 

In August, 1939, Indian troops were mobilised and 
sent abroad to Egypt and Malaya withou: any reference 
to the Central or autonomous Provincial Assemblies. 

As a protest, Congress withdrew all its members 
from the Central Assembly and warned the British 
Government against dragging India mto a war without 
the consent of the people. | 

“In spite of all this,” writes Nehra, “India was 
declared a belligerent country immediately on ¢he oul- 


At the same time we did not want a Nazi victory.... 

Congress solution was to invite the British to stat 
their war aims, as “it was manifestly absurd for a sub- 
ject India to become the champion of Lberties abroad 
which were denied to her.” 
ration of independence and the right to frame their own 
Constitution through a Constitutent Assembly, without 
external interference.” ; 

Nehru declares that this claim was made in no 
spirit of bargaining. It was the inevitakle outcome of 
“our long struggle for freedom” and was “the essén- 
tial preliminary to any effart to make the war’ popular 
in India.” 

®A seasoned politician like Nehru carmmot have been 
surprised if this claim was widely regarded as such. , 
But he waxes bitter. . 

“They refused to deine their peace or war alms, 
and in regard to India it was stated that at the end. of 
tee war His Maj esty’s Government will be very willing 
to enter into consultation with representazives of several 
communities, parties and interests in India and with the 
Indian Princes with a view to securing. their aid and 
co-operation in framing such constitutional modifica- 
tions as may be deemed desirable.” 

Ti was made clear tha} among the interested pariies 
were British financial and mercantile interests. 

This masterpiece of Whitehallese stuck in the gullet 
of Congress, which takes the view that the Indian 
Princes are a mediseval relic and British financiers the 
people’s worst enemies. oe 

+ accordingly rejected the British offer and called 
upon the Provincial Goveynments to resign im protest, ; 


About the far-famed British “ offer,” we 


? 
Anxious to break the deadlock, the British Govern- 
ment has been dangling the possibility of Dominion 
Status for India after the war. 

Sidling still further away from the bigger question 
of Indian independence, i: has been engcged in knock- 
ing down its own Aunt Sally by claimng that India 
cannot even aspire to ke a British Dominion until 
Gandhi’s Hindu and other disciples can agree with the 
powerful minority of 80,000,000 Muslims represented 
by the Muslim League. 
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_ _ Wwehru contends that Muslims as a whole want 
independence, but their leaders are reactionaries who 
have suggested a partition of India similar to that of 
Ulster with Hire, rather than become a political minority 
under the majority rule of Hindus. 

‘The Hindu-Muslim dilemma is to him a British 
ruse to “ Divide and rule,’ and he sums up by declaring 
what Congress does not want Dominion Status nor the 
“so-called protection” of the British Army and Navy. 

Envisaged is the possibility of India entering a 
Federation of. its neighbours China, Burma, Ceylon, 
Afghumstan and Persia. Japan is not included, but the 
Pandis declares that India is willing to take risks and 
face dangers, and pooh-poohs the possibility of Japanese 
AggTeSssion. 

Nat all Indians are as uncompromising as Nehru. 
Moderates and Liberals, led by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
have iately made proposals for ending the stalemate. 

+ They suggest that Viceroy Linlithgow, whose vir- 
tudl cictatorship is pow exercised through a Central 
Execusive Council, should fill the Council with “non- 
official Indians representing important elements in Indian 
publie life.” 
® AThe new Council would be treated as a Dominion 
g-ouncil and the Viceroy would say when full Dominion 
Status was to be granted after the war. 

This proposal, which was discussed last week by 
Lord “Uinhthgow and Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru, is backed 
by meny a sentimental anti-Nazi Indian who wants to 
help in the war effort. But there was no sign that it 
appealed to Mahatma Gandhi or his disillusioned, gaol- 
ed. liextenants. 


Sir C. Y. Chintamani 


ta Sir C. Y. Chintamani India has lost one 
of hez ablest and most distinguished publicists. 
In the latter part of his career he belonged to 
a numerically small group of politicians, we 
mean the Liberal partys but he continued till the 
end of his days to be a foree to be reckoned with. 

When in 1918 some elder Congressmen 
decided to abstain from the special session of 
the Congress, they did not contemplate a perma- 
nent secession from that body, which to them 
stood as a symbol for patriotism. But its 
adoption of the programme of non-co-operation 
marked the parting of the ways. They formed 
a separate organization, the National Liberal 
Federation of India. Sir (then Mr.) C. Y. 
Chintamani, not then an elderly man, though 
he hu: already made his mark as a journalist 
and public man, joined this, the Liberal, party, 
and worked for it ever since with his character- 
istic enthusiasm and outspokenness. In fact, 
he was ong of its thought leaders, as he was un- 
doubtedly its most active member. An ‘extremist’ 
amorg “ Moderates,” he continued to the last an 
unsparing critic of Government. He was an 
uncompromising opponent and eritic of non- 
co-operation. It was an irony eof fate that the 
Time Spirit betrayed him into writing for The 
Leader an editorial article on the personnel of 
the all but white post-war reconstruction com- 
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mittee the day before his death, in which he 
exposed its constitution in scathing terms, calling 
it an insult and asking that it be completely 
boycotted as the Simon Commission had been 
boycotted. There is no difference in principle 
between non-co-operating with a body brought 
into existence by Government and _  non- 
co-operating with Government as a whole. The 
whirligig of time brings on strange revenges. _ . 

His doctorates and his knighthood came to 
him unsought. It would have been better if he 
had refused the knighthood. 

Sir C, Y. Chintamani was an entirely self- 
yaade man. He was not born with 4 silver spoon 
in his mouth, as the saying goes. Nor could he 
boast of -any academic distinctions when he 
started a weekly paper at Vizagapatam at 
the age of eighteen. It was short-lived. He 
worked subsequently as an assistant of the late 
Mr. R. N. Mudholkar of Amraoti for the Indian 
National UIndustrial Conference, bringing out 
some publications for it. He also published a 
volume on the Indian National Social Confer- 
ence and edited and brought out the speeches of 
Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta. 

The natural gifts with which he started life 


* —.a keen intellect, an extraordinarily capacious 


and retentive memory, devotion to the public 
cause as he understood it, capacity for hard con- 
tinuous labour in spite of a week constitution, 
ability to take quick decisions, a talent for clear, 
logical, telling expression both in speech and 
writing, and the like—stood him in good stead to 


¢ the last day of his life. Even when he could still 


be called a young man, he came to possess an 


eencyclopaedic knowledge of public questions. 


He was perhaps the ablest debater and parlia- 
mentarian in the U. P. in his day and certainly 
one of the ablest in the whole country. Once 


‘hen he was absent from the U. P. Legislature, 


of which he was then a member, Sir Edward 
Blunt remarked from the Government benches 
that to go on with a debate in his absence would 
be to play Hamlet leaving out the Prince of 
Denmark. 

Though best and most widely known as the 
editor of The Leader, his editorship of that paper 
was not the whole of the sterling services which 
he rendered to the U. P. in particular and India 
in general. He contributed greatly to the building 
up of the public life of the United Provinces as 
a member of the Provincial Legislature also, as 
well as by organizing political. social and indus- 
trial conferences and by his other public 
activities. During the 28 months of his tenure 
of the office of & provincial Minister he intro- 
duced many notable administrative reforms in 
the departments under his charge and gave proofs 
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of great ability, drive and initiative in the 
performance of his duties. Towards the latter 


part of his incumbency of the ministership, 


differences arose between him and the bureau- 
eracy and continued to increase. At last when 
the Governor tried to ignore Mr. Chintamani 
in a matter reiating to the Education Depart- 
ment of which he was in charge, he resigned, 
but not before he had proved that the Governer 
was in the wrong. For one who was not a 
favourite of fortune, this action not only showed 
independence but meant considerable pecuniary 
sacrifice, too. 

Before Mr. Chintamani became editor of The 
Leader, of which he was practically the maker, 
he edited the Indian People of Allahabad a 
weekly organ owned by Mr. (now Dr:) 
Sachchidananda Sinha, as the assistant of the 
latter. He helped him greatly also in obtaining 
ar.icles for and editing the Hindustan Review. 
He regularly wrote the editorials of a Patna 
paper also from Allahabad. These appeared 
without even Mr. Chintamani’s initials and 
passed as the work of the Bihari editor of that 
paper. Mr. Chintamani knew exactly the num- 
ber of words which he would have to write to 
fill the space allotted to him in the editorial page 
of that paper, and we often used to find him 
counting the words before despatching his MSS., 
written in his bold and clearly legible hand. 

To The Leader he devoted all his journalistic 
talents, his energy, his intellect, and all his gar- 
nered knowledge and wisdom. He not only wrote 
for it and guided and controlled its policy, but 
trained some of his assistants also and ser utinized 
all the minutiae of its printing, dotting itg ‘i’s and 
cutting its ‘t’s, not even the commas and semi- 
colons escaping his attention. The result was 
that The Leader became one of: the most ac- 
curately printed papers in the country. The 
principles on which The Modern Review is con- 
ducted are somewhat different from the policy and 
principles of The Leader, but that has not stood 
in the way of our appreciating its value. 

Mr. Chintamani was editor of The Indian 
Daily Mail of Bombay for a short period. 

Sir C. Y. Chintamani was a fine conversa- 
tionalist and had an abundant fund of humour. 
He knew plenty of anecdotes of India’s patriots 
and notabilities, and often garnished his talk with 
them. He had at his fingers’ tips the dates of 
birth of the most notable of his contemporaries. 
He had a list of India’s famous political workers 
arranged “in order of merit,’ giving the first 
place to Dudabhai Naoroji. To Gokhale also 
he assigned a high place,—the exact position 
given to him I have forgotten. 

The walls of his small sitting room in the 
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‘small bungalow at 2-1, South Road, Allahabad, 


all traces of which have disappeared years ago, 
were decked with prints of the portraits of his 
favourite politicians. At one time he had a 
. strong desire to join the Servants of India 


Society and with that object in view correspon- = 


ded with G. K. Gokhale, who favoured the 
proposal and agreed to accept him as a member. 
But Mr. Chintamani himself refrained from 
joining the Society for reason of his own. All 
this took place before The Leader was started. 

He was-a religious man,—a pious Hindu, 
though not strictly orthodox. He was a social 
yeformer. 
optimistic even in the midst of India’s trials, | 
tribulations and disappointments. 

He was a staunch believer in oewetcan 
and in re-birth, and placed unquestioning faith 
in what the spirits of the departed great, whom 
he respected, communicated to him through 
irusted mediums. A nephew of his who is no 
more, who was in the staff of The Leader and 
subsequently transferred his journalistic services 
to the Indian Nation of Patna, was-a good 
medium. One of the patriots whose spirit he 
invoked was G. K. Gokhale. I had it from Sir 
©." Y. Chintamani himself that he had from 
Gokhale’s spirit the names of many Indians who 
would not be born again. He had such strong 
faith in what he believed Gokhale’s spirit had 
communicated to him through the medium 
enna above, that he printed in The Leader 
some articles which that medyum wrote out when 
possessed by Gokhale’s spirit. Sir C. Y. Chinta- 
mani told me that what ihe medium’s hand yrote 
under the influence of Gokhale’s spirit resembled 
Gokhale’s handwriting, which was quite familiar 
to him (Sir C. Y. Chintamani).’ (18. 7. 1941.). 


Why Most-Americans Wart Russia 


To Win e 
New Yorx, July 12. 

Seventy-two per cent of Americans want Russia to 
Hee against Germany, according to the latest Gallup 
po 

Only four per cent of the people questioned wanted 
Germany to win. Seven per cent were undecided and 
seventeen per cent thought it made no difference to 
America which side won. The reason frequently given 
by those wanting a Russian victory was “ Russia is not 
imperialistic—Germany is. If Russia won she would 
not attempt to invade the Unitad States, whéreas if 
Germany won she probably would.’”—Reuter. 


The reason given by the majority of 
Americans for wanting Russia to win is that if 
Germany won, her imperialistic ambition would 
lead her to invade America, but if Russia won, 
she, not having any imperialistic ambition, 
would not invade America. But Americans do 
not appear to be against imperialism in itself 

e 


His faith in providence kept him | 


~ 
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end in the case of all imperialistic powers. If 
zimerica had been against all imperialists, she 
would not have wanted Britain to win, as she 
certainly and rightly does. She helps Britain, 
because Britain will not invade the U.S. A. after 
winning the war. The majority of Americans 
do not object to Britain holding India in sub- 
-ection. They are satisfied with safeguarding 
enly their own independence. (18. 7. 1941.). 


Vhy India Most Probably Wants 
Russia To Win 


Though no “Gallup polls” has been or can, be 
taken in India, most probably most Indians would 
ave declared themselves in favour of Russia’s 
victory if such a pole ‘had been taken. Why do 
ost Indians want Russia to win, as presumably 
chey do? Their reason is not exactly the same 


e , as that of the majority of Americans, mentioned 


n the foregoing nole. Americans want to safe- 
zuard their independence, and as in their opinion 
a victorious Germany may invade their country 
Dut a victorious Russia would not, so they want 
Russia to win. But in the case of India there is 
no independence to safeguard, as it is a sub- 
ject country. If Hitler won, he might and would 
invade India. But there is no Indian who would 
prefer Nazi rule to British rule. If Russia won, 
.no one can be sure what policy she would 
adopt towards India. Most probably Great 
Britain has already safeguarded or evould safe- 
guard her imperial interest in India by some 
apreement with Russia, and even those Indians 
who want British rule to end, would much rather 
prefer its prolongation for a brief period than 
its substitution by Nazi rule. .In ‘any case, 
assuming the termination of British rule in India 
in some indefinite future, what Indians would 
desire would be freedom and independence, *not 
some other foreign rule in the place of British 
tule. 
As we have pointed olit in a previous note, 
mo alliance or agreement with Britain, or for that 
. matter with any other country, is likely to lead 
to Russia’s abandonment of her final goal of 
world revolution.e If she won, that would be all 
the greater reason for pursuing her policy of 
Sovietizing the whole world. And the world 
includes India, much as British imperialists 
want that it should not. There is only one sure 
way to counter world sovietization, and that 3s 
a democratic world federation. What would 
India prefer? (18. 7. 1941.) 


Some Utterances of Jawaharlal Nehru 


“To the attention of those in authority who 
are seeking a solution for the Indian political 
Sd 
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problem, a means of striking a chord in India 
hearts, I would commend such utterances as th 
following taken from different parts of The Unit 
of India,” writes Myr. Arthur Moore of “ Th 
Statesman” of Calcutta, in the course of an 
article on Nehru’s book of that name in th 
London Spectator (18th April) recetved in India 
last month. “ They have a world-wide appli- 
cation. Indeed, they are worthy of the attention 
of our great Prime Minister.” 


“The day of small countries is past. 
patent that the day of even big countries standing b 
themselves is past. Huge countries like the Sovie 
Union or the United States of America may be capable 
of standing by themselves, but even they are likely to 
join themselves with other countries or groups. The 
only intelligent solution is a world federation of free 
countries.” 


or union; 
America and the British Dominions in this group. They 
leave out always China and India, imagining that these 
two great countries can be ignored. There can be no 
world-arrangement which is based on ignoring India or 

hina. .... If there are to be federations, India will 
not fit into a European federation where it can only 
be a hanger-on of semi-colonial status.” 

“On the eve oi the French collapse Britain’s rulers 
were unorthodox enough to propose a union of England 
and France. That was an astounding proposal. It 
came too late. But it showed that the British Govern- 
ment had got out of the ruts, and could take a big step 
if the situation demanded it.” 


a of course; but I also wanted it for England’s. 
sake.” 


dens which in justice should not fall on her. 
be willing to pay this price for freedom with peace, 
for the cost of conflict will, in any event, be much 
greater. India+would also be a friend and colleague in 
world affairs, provided Britain stood for freedom and 
democracy.” 

The first of the extracts picked out by Mr. 
Arthur Moore shows that Jawaharlal wants a 
world federation of free countries, The last 
shows that he would not object to be Britain’s 
“friend and colleague in world affairs, provided 
Britain stood for freedom and democracy.” But 
would Britain stand for freedom and democracy 
in India ? (18. 7. 1941.) 


League of Nations Working on 


Reduced Scale 
Geneva, July 16. 


A reminder that the League of Nations is still carry- | 
ing on is given by Mr. Sean Lester, Segretary-General, 
in the report for 1940-41 in which he states that both, 
the personnel of the League and the budget are con- 
siderably reduced but the International Labour Office 
of which a part has been transferred to Canada ig still 
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working at Geneva on a reduced scale. The Secretariat 
of the League continues to furnish Governments with 
“ useful information of hygiene, nutrition, housing, social 
assistance, protection of youth, help to refugees and 
he fight against abuse of drugs.” Mr. Lester expresses 
he view that after the war responsible statesmen wil 
have to restore the mechanism of international life in 
order to avoid a return to the tragedy of wars.—Reuter. 


** The Question of An Indian Settlement” 


In the course of a leader the Manchester . 


Guardian says : 
Lonpon, July 15. 

“The time has come for the British Government 
again to take up the question of an Indian settlement. 
From both sides the war is moving nearer to India. On 
the east the Japanese press towards Singapore and 
Burma. On the north-west German intrigue is busy 
both in Afghanistan and Iran. Should Germany defeat 
Russia, India will be insecure and would know it. Be- 

ides all else, we have this immediate cause to desire 
a peaceful settlement for India and India to need it 
for herself. 

“To a proper settlement in India there must ulti- 
mately be several parties : the British and Indian Gov- 
ernments, the Princes, the Congress, the Moslem League 
and the smaller minorities. But it is impossible to wait 
for them to embrace one another before doing some- 

hing more than we have yet done. 

‘The question has two parts: framing a new Con- 
stitution for India after the war and the methods by 
which India shall, in the meantime, have a proper 
Share in the Central Government. The second part now 
hold the field. There is not likely to be any “solution ” 

nless the Viceroy’s Council is so reconstructed that 
Indians will have in it what is to be in effect, whatever 
if is called, a “ National Government.” There is the 
possibility that the Congress and the Moslem League 
would not at first come in. Every effort should be 
made to bring them in. Reconciliation in India would 
be as luspiring as many a victory in the fieid.—Reuter. 


The Government of India, the British 
overnment in Britain and British newspapers 
ave been all along trying to persuade them- 

selves to believe and persuade others also to 
believe that the Muslim League is the sole or at 
any rate the principal representative organiza- 
ion of the Muslim community. But that is not 
pB fact. The Congress has more Mussalman 
nembers than the Muslim League. The mem- 
bership of the Momin Conference is far larger 
than that of the Muslim League. The Jamiat- 
1-Ulema and the Arhar party are also influen- 
ial and large nationalist groups—perhaps larger 
han the Muslim League. Itis Lord Linlithgow’s 
persistent patronage of the latter that has given 
it great, importance, and it gets recognition from 
British imperialists because it stands in the way 
of the freedom of a United India. 

Just as the Government of India, the British 
Government in Britain and British newspapers 
agnore all Muslims who do not belong to the 

uslim League, so they all ignore the, people of 
the Indian States and recognize only the ruling 
srinces;—-and that for similar reasons. Like 
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the Muslim League, the princes, too, stand 
between an undivided and united India andl 
democratic freedom. 

And why does not the Guardian mention the 
Hindu Mahasabha ? An Indian settlemen: to 
be satisfactory must take into account the exist- 
ence of the large nationalist g-oups of Mussal- 
mans, the people of the States, and the Hindu 
Miahasabha. 

The ‘Guardian is perfectly right in observing 
that “it is impossible to wait” for the Muslim 
League and other parties “to embrace one an- 
other before doing some thing more than” what 
Britain has yet done. 

-It is good that the Guardian wants a 
“national government” for Injia, by whatever 
name it may be called. But it should uncer- 
stand that no government can be a national 
government in ‘India until and unless Congress 


comes in. Again, it will not be a national 
government if it ignores the nationalis 
Mussalmans and the Hindu Mahasaoha. 
(18. 7. 1941.) 


Acceptance of Peace Proposals by Peru .- 


The acceptance of peace proposals by Peru 
is aneitem of welcome news like those of the 
armistice in Syria and the restoration of 
Abyssinian independence. 


Lima (Peru), July 17. 

The Peruvian Government have announced their 
acceptance of the mediation proposals put forward by 
the United Sfates, Argentina and Brazil in the border 
dispute between Peru and Ecuador and have agreed to 
withdnaw their troops 15 kilometre? from the frontier. 

The Peruvian Government have also agreed that a 
Peruvian and Ecuadorian civil and military commissjon 
shall Supervise the withdrawal and tnat military aircralt 
shall not fly over the frontier zone until a peace aud 
friendship pact has been signed bettveen the two coun- 
tries. 

Bcuador has already accepted the mediation pro- 
posals. ° 

Border incidents occurred on the frontier between 
Ecuador and Peru at the beginning of July. The Ecua- 
dorian Minisiry of Defence announced that Pervvian 
troops had attacked frontier posts and bombed three 
towns, while the Peruvian Government blamed Eeundor 
for the incidents which started the hostilities-——Reuter. 


Defence Advisory Committee. 


: Simua, July 17 

His Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief General Sir 
Archibald Wavell at a Press conference this morning 
announced that the following members of the Cetral 
Legislature had agreed to be members of the Defence 
Advisory Committee : 

Four members from the Council of State—Lala 
Ramsarandas, Mr. V. V. Kalikar, Sir Mohamed Yakub 
and Sardar Buta Singh. 

Six members from the Assembly—Mr. Jammadas 
Mehta, Sir Henry Gidney, Mr. L. 0. Buss, Lieut.-Col. 
ae Rahman, Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Capt. Dclpat 
ingh. 
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Gen. Wavell also announced that the heavy burden 
of work which had fallen on the Defence Department 
had necessitated its expansion and that it had been 
decided to appoint an Additional Secretary to the De- 
partment. That appointment would be taken up by 
Sir Gurunath Bewoor, at present Director-General, Post 
and Telegraphs. Sir Gurunath will be Defence spokes- 
man in the Assembly and Secretary to the Defence 


jo Advisory Committee.—A. P. 


& 


The work of the Defence Advisory Commit- 
tee, if it be not a mere make-believe, would 
include the giving of advice relating to adequate 
preparations for the defence of India. No 
defence preparations can be adequate without 
an army large enough for the area and popula- 
tron of India, a big navy and a large air foree— 
all adequately equipped and manned by trainetl 
fighters. ‘The numbers of fighters required for 
fichting on land and sea and in the air would not 
be sufficiently large unless all provinces and 
fégions were drawn upon for recruits. Advisers 
should be able to say how recruits can be 


‘best had from all areas. Such advice can come 


most appropriately and in the most practicable 
and acceptable forms only from advisers who 
belong to the areas concerned. But there are 
no such men in the committee. (18. 7. 1941.) 


Do India’s Statesmen Read India’s , 
Classics ? | 


At the sixteenth ordinary meeting of the 
Royal Society of Arts fProfessor Gilbert 
Murray’s lecture on “ Hellenism and our Present 
Cause” was read in his absence owfng to his 
illness. The whole lecture ag published in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Arts deserves 
to be studied. Below we make a long extract 
from’ it, with the question at the topeof this 
note, “Do Indian statesmen read India’s 
classics ? ” :— 


The old classical tradition, with all its weaknesses, 
has deep roots in England. , ° 

Two members of the House of Commons were once 
dissussing why it was that Mr. Gladstone, when com- 
pared with such highly able and industrious colleagues 
as Joseph Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, seemed 
to tower above them by a sort of “greatness” of mind 
and character. “One-thing is,” said one of them, “ that 
Mr. Gladstone spends his spare time reading Homer 
and Plato and Dante and the Bible, whereas Dilke and 
Chamberlain mostly “read bluebooks.” Bluebooks, of 
course, seemed far more businesslike;°bluebooks taught 
them the facts and statistics which they wanted to 
know, ,and in the end bluebooks tended to make the 
furniture of their minds. Mr. Gladstone could get up 
the facts and statistics when they were wanted, but for 
a permanent possession he preferred to carry about with 
him the greatest thoughts of poets, saints and philoso- 
phers. And when he spoke, that possession. coloured 
his language; when he faced a _political problem, those 
ideas formed- his background, oie ar 

There is something peculiarly English or at least 
British in this attitude of mind. I am sure neither 
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Bethmann-Hollweg nor Stresemann, not to speak of the 
present usurpers of power in Germany, would ever have 
spent their leisure in reading Homer and Plato and the 
New Testament. They might have listened to music; 
they would probably have drunk beer; but read Greek— 
the, very idea would have seemed ridiculous. University 
professors were paid to do that. In France it would be 
different. There would be quite as much literature, 
but not so much classics. M. Herriot, an omnivorous 
reader, might be caught with Dante or Vergil, and 
Marshal Petain with the Imitatio Christi; but Laval, 
Briand, and the majority of ex-Prime Ministers—I think 
not. 

Among English statesmen of the older tradition, a 
weakness for great literature, and in particular for Greek 
literathre, bas been almost endemic. Charles James 
Fox is a striking instance. It is always difficult for us 
moderns to understand the enormous affection and 
admiration which Fox inspired. To us he seems’a cour- 
ageous and eloquent but singularly unsuccessful states- 
man. But listen to the opinion of a contemporary, not 
actually a member of Fox’s party; to Sir Francis Burdett 
he was “the man who is universally acknowledged to be 
the greatest character in this country, whose virtues and 
abilities are so transcendent as to hold him out to the 
whole world as an object of esteem and admiration.” 
Was not his secret the same as Mr. Gladstone’s? He 
was not very diligent about bluebooks; Pitt easily beat 
him there. He read great literature and his mind was 
full of the kind of thoughts that inspired the greatest 
writers of the past. He was quite an authority on 
Euripides. He seems to have been at home in great 
literature everywhere. Once at Rogers’ breakfast table 
he was suddenly asked what was the greatest work of 
imagination produced in Italy in the eighteenth century. 
Most of us, I think, would have felt rather at a loss or 
at least have asked for notice of that question. But Fox 
was not taken aback; he suggested at once “ Metas- 
tasio’s Death of Adam.” 

_ Burke, Gladstone, Peel, Lord Derby, Asquith, Bryce, 
Baldwin—and may we add General Wavell ?—all carried 
on the tradition, not merely a tradition of classical 
scholarship, but something far deeper—a conviction, held 
as an obvious and indisputable truth, that however 
pressing a particular crisis, and however important the 
immeciatg financial or electoral interests involved, there 
are always other considerations more permanent, con- 
siderations of wisdom or honour or magnanimity or may 
be of eternal right and wrong. 


Hitler’s Oil Problem 


We have written in a note in the last July 
issue that one of the objects of Hitler’s attack 
on Russia is to obtain supplies of oil. This 
opinion is confirmed by the following telegram : 


Lonpon, June 28. 
Onl is Hitler’s economic soft spot and he is not 
happy about his future supplies, declared Doctor Dalton, 
Minister of Economic Warfare at Cardiff today (Satur- 
day). This was implied by the recent Nazi moves in 
the Baltic and the Middle East and Russia. “ Once 
the enemy’s supplies fall below a certain figure, Ger- 
many will be unable to continue the war.” 

Dr. Dalton added that he was very happy to read 
that Constanza was ablaze. This port was stocked full 
of oil which the Germans were unable to get away 
owing to the Rritish blockade. Germany Whs using vast 
quantities of oi] in the attack over a thousand miles 
front in “Russia.—Reufer. °--° St AS Ae oe 
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The Bratachari Movement in South India 


_ We take the following extrac.s from The 
Hindu of Madras (10th and 11th June, 1941) : 


Samapet, June 9. 

__ An impressive demonstration of the Bratachari acti 
vities by the Bratacharis under training was a feature 
of the concluding function of the First South India 
Bratachari Training Camp, held last evening at the 
camp centre at Poonamallee. Mr. A. Daraiswami 
Reddiar, President of the Chingleput District Board, pre- 
sided, There was a very large gathering present, in- 
cluding Mr, C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar. — , 

After a, Spade March and prayer, Mr. K. Sanjiva 
Kamath read an account of the activities of the Camp. 


Mapras, June 10. 

The Bratacharis, who were in training at the first 
South India Bratachari Training Camp held at Poona- 
mallee during the last four weeks, gave a farewell 
demonstration in the City last evening at the Gokhale 
Hall. Mr. 8. Venkatesa Iyengar presided. There was a 
large gathering present. 

Mr. Venkatesa Iyengar said that service to the 
motherland was the chief ideal of the movement and 
if once that ideal was inculcated in the minds of the 
youth of the country, all their problems would be solved. 
The movement also stood for unity and he wished all 
success to the movement in the province. He said that 
they must be grateful to Mr. K. Sanjiva Kamath for 
his efforts to establish the movement in this province. 

Sarpaper, June 9. 


A rally of the trainees at the South India Brata- 
chari Training Camp was held this morning at the 
Board High School, Poonamallee, at which the “ enrol- 
ment ceremony ” took place. The trainees were invest- 
ed with the Bratachari badges by Mr. -K. Sanjiva 
Kamath, General Secretary of the South India Brata- 
chari Society, Mr. S. Venkatesa Iyengar, Honorary Trea- 
surer of the Society, presided. 

Poonamallee Panchayat Board gave a farewell to 
the first batch of South Indian Bratacharis at the Pan-~ 
chayat Board Office this forenoon. After prayer, Mr. 
Seshachariar, President of the Panchayat Board, read 
the farewell address. 


Tagore Number of the Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly 


The recent celebrations of Rabindranath’s 
eightieth birth anniversary have been marked 
by the publication of a bunch of Tagore Num- 
bers and Supplements of Bengali and English 
periodicals. Most of these are beauifully 
produced, and contain useful articles, many of 
which are of abiding interest on the life and work 
of the Poet. The latest in the field, but not the 
least, either in quality or in bulk. is the Tagore 
Birthday Number of the Visva-Bharati Quar.er- 
ly, ably edited by Srijut Krishna Kripalani. It 
is a sumptuous volume of 341 pages, and has 
an imposing list of contributors, as will be seen 
from the announcement appearing in the adver- 
tisement pages. Among the useful features are 
“ A Tagore Chronicle ” (1861-1941), “Chronology 
of Tagore’s Bengali Books,” “Tagore’s English 
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Books,” “List of Tagore’s’ Writings in the 
Visva-Bharati Quarterly,” “Tagore’s Writings 
in the Modern Review,” and “Books written 
on Tagore ’’ (in Bengali, Hindi, English, Hunga- 
rian, German, Dutch, Portuguese, French, Italian 
and Chinese). 

The reproductions in colours of three of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s paintings are excellent. 
The ‘other illustrations also are very fine. A 
fuller notice of the number will appear in a 
subsequent issue of The Modern Review. 


Seventh Volume of Tagore’s Bengali 
«Works 


It was estimated that those Bengali works 


of Rabindranath Tagore which were not con- 


demned by him as immature and which he had 
allowed to be republished would fill 25 Big 
volumes. Of these the seventh has just appeared. 
Of the works of his earlier years which he would 
not at first allow to be republished but of which 
later be agreed to allow the republication in a 
separate series at the earnest request of many 
lovers of his works, one big volume ‘has already 
appeared. What may be called the ‘ authorized ’ 
veglumes by way of distinction, will most pro- 
bably exceed 25 in number, as he has written 
much after the estimate was made. 

The works which he would feign consign to 
oblivion would do credit to many other poets. 


Abanindranath Tagore Completes His 
Seventieth Year e 


Abanindranath Tagore completes the seven- . 


tieth year of his life this month. His pupils, 
many of whom have won distinction as artists, 
and his numerous friends and admirers desire 
to celebrate the occasion in a fitting manner. 

* Abanindranath’s ,chief distinction is not 
only that of a great artist hut also that of being 
the father of the modern artistic renaissance in 
India. Some of his best works have been re- 
produced in colours and some in monochrome. 
But it 1s to be regretted that there is no complete 
collection of reproductions of his works. It is 
a matter for still greater regret that there is not 
even a complete list-of his works. It is too late 
now to try to compile an exhaustive list. But 
some of his old pupils and lovers of his art may 
be able to draw up a tolerably adequate list if 
they collaborate. 


Abanindranath’s fame as an artist has 


- thrown into the background his distinction as a 


Bengali author. Some of his writings have been 

translated into French by Madame Andre 

Kerpeles. We are glad the Visva-bharati. Pub- 

lication Board has undertaken to republish his 
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storizy and the Calcutta University has decided 
to publish the lectures on art which he delivered 
in Bengali as its Bagishwari Professor of Indian 
Fine Arts. We are told that the University has 
been printing in book form those lectures of his 


eusich appeared in the now defunct Bengali 


monthly Bangavdéni. But we understand, Dr. 
Abanindranath Tagore has said that some of 
them appeased in the Bengali monthly Prabédsi 
also. 

Cur information is that 8}.° Mukul Dey, 
Princtpal, Government School of Arts in 
Calcutta, has in his possession many of the early 
pen and ink drawings by Abanindranath. If 
our information be correct, these, if reproduced 
iy a suitable form and made available to the 


art-loving public, would be much appreciated. 


* 


Acharya Ray Octogenary Celebrations 

fs the readers of ihe daily papers are 
aware, Acharya Sir Praphulla Chandra Ray 
compietes the eightieth year of his life on the 
2nd of August, 1941. The celebration of this 
memordble event in the life of this greatly 
honoured scientist, educationalist, industrialist, 
philanthropist, publicist and author will begin 
on the 2nd of this month with the holding of a 
public meeting. 


“ Raia Rammohun Roy and Progressive 
Movements in India” ° 

Raja Rammohuy Roy and Progressive: 
Movements in India ig the third of the valuable’ 
big volumes relating to the life and activities 


of Raja Rammohun Roy which Dr. Jat*ndra’ 


Kumar Majumdar, M.A., Ph. D., has brought 
out. The first of these, Selections from Official 


Letiers and Documents Relating to the Infe of , 


Raja Rammohun Roy, was prepared with the 
collaboration of Rat Bahadur Ramaprasad 
Chanda, B.A., F.R.A.S.B., who contributed to 
it a valuable biographical memoir of Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy. The second volume of the series is 
entitied Raja Rammohun Roy and the Last 
Mognuls (Selection from Official Records, 18038- 
1859'. With the publication of the third 
volume, the author has placed before the public 
all the principal documents relating to the Raja 
avadiiablé in India. Foreign sources, such as the 
British Museum and India Office in London, the 
Nawronal Library in Paris, similar collections in 
Copenhagen and other places, etc., have still to 
be laid under contribution. It is hoped that, 
if the author receives adequ&te encouragement 
of the public, he will be able to visit these re- 
posiiories of valuable material m foreign 


countries, too. 7 
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The volumes already before the public are 
such that no one seriously interested in the hfe 
story of the Father of Modern India can do 
without them. They are, moreover, source books 
of the ‘history of India during the last decade of 
the 18th and the first four decades of ihe 19th 
century. As such they should be recommended 
as source books of history which our universities 
showld require their advanced students of history 
to make full use of. All universities and colleges 
ought to have these volumes in their libraries. 
Public libraries also ought to have them. 


‘Governor-General’s Enlarged Executive 
Council 


In a communique dated Simla, July 21, 1941, 
the expansion of the Governor-General’s Execu- 
tive Council and the constitution of a National 
Defence Council are announced. 

The Communique runs as follows : 


“As a result of the increased pressure of work in 
connection with the war,” says the communique, “it has 
been decided to enlarge the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General of India in order to permit the 
separation of portfolios of Law and Supply and Com- 
merce and Labour; the division of the present portfolio 
of Education, Health and Lands into separate port- 
folios of Education, Health and Lands and Indians 
Overseas; and the creation of portfolios of Information 
and of Civil Defence.” 

His Majesty the King has approved the following 
appointments to the five new seats on the Council : 

Member for Supply—Sir Hormusji P. Mody, K.B.E., 
M.L.A. (Central). 

Member for Information —The Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar 
Hydari, P.C. 

Member for Civil Defence—Dr. E. Raghavendra 
Ra 


0. 
Membe? for Labour——Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
CSR 


Member for Indians Overseas—Mr. M. 5. Aney, 
M.L.A. (Central). . 
For the vacancies which will occur when Sir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan and Sir Girja Shankar Ba}- 
pai take up the posts, to which they have recently been 
appointed, His Majesty has approved the appointments 


Sir Sultan Ahmed to be Law Member and Mr. 


Nalini Ranjan Sarker, M.L.A., to be Member for Edu- 
cation, Health and Lands. 


This is in no way equivalent to the 
“ National Government ” demanded by the Con- 
gress. Nor is it the kind of Executive Council 
suggested by the Non-party Leaders’ Conference 
in Bombay. 

“Increased pressure of work in connection 
with the war” is said to be the reason why the 
Executive Council has been expanded. 

“ Increased pressure ” would be fel® most by 
the holder of the (Military) Defence portfolic 
and perhaps also by the ‘holders of the Finance 
and Railways and Communications portfolios. 


Oo 
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But there has been no splitting up of these port- 
folios. Did the Council Members complain of 
overwork ? What increase of pressure has 
resulted from the war in the departments of 
Education, Health and Lands and that of 
Indians overseas ? i 

The taxpayers’ money should not have 
been wasted in expanding the Council unneces- 
sarily, and without transferring any real power 
to Indian hands. | 

In the communique, 

‘The composition of the expanded Executive Coun- 
cil 1s described as the best evidence of the anxiety of 
the Viceroy and of His Majesty’s Government to secure 
really representative non-officials of the highest possible 
standing for important positions of responsibility. 

No non-official, not even Mahatma Gandhi, 
can be claimed as a “ really representative ” non- 
official unless he has been elected by some 
organization or body representative of the people 
or of a section of the people. | 

We have no desire to minimize or under- 
state the qualifications of the gentlemen selected 
by the Governor-General. But the statement 
that they are “ really representative non-officials 
of the highest possible standing” cannot be 


allowed to pass unchallenged. The Government °* 


of India Act of 1935 has fully succeeded in 
rousing or aggravating provincialism, commu- 
nalism and political partisanship. So we shall 
not criticize the Viceroy’s selection as regards 
provinces outside Bengal;—we will speak only 
of Bengal. As we do not belong to any political 
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qualified to deal with tne academic, adminis- 
trative and financial aspects of all grades and 
kinds of education. 

The paragraph from the communique on 
which we have commented states that the 
Viceroy’s nominees are to fill “important pogj. 
tions of responsibility.” That reminds us that 
they are not to be responsible to the Legislature, 
which is at least partially representative of and 
responsible to the people;—they are to be res- 
posible only to the Governor-General. 

The Leader of Allahabad writes : 

Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao has been appointed Mem- 
ber for Civil Defence. No one questions his ability, 
but what does he know about civil defence? He is to 
make a special study of the civil defence in Britain 
before coming over to Indic. That is, he is going‘ to 
qualify himself for the jot. Malik Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon is to be Member for Labour. We are not eware - 


of his, special qualifications for this office. But the 
Punjab had to be represented. (25.7.1941). - e 


The “ National Civil Defence Council” 


‘Regarding the constitution of the “ National” 
Civil Defence Council the communique states : 
In pursuance of the desire of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to associate Indian non-official opmion as fully as 
possible with the prosecutior of the war, approval, on 
the recommendation of the Viceroy, has also been given 


_ to the establishment of a National Defence Council, the 


first meeting of which will take place next: month, : 

The Council, the strength of which will be about 
thirty members, will include representatives of Indian 
States as well as of Provinces and of other elements in 
the national life of British India in its relation to the 
war effort. The following will be the members from 


party—not certainly to the faction opposed to «British India: 


My. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, it is to be hoped our 


Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, M.L.A. 
The Hon. Maulvi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, 


comments will not be misunderstood by his. M.LeA., Chief Minister of Assam. 


friends and himself. si 


_His opponents have tried to make out that 
he is utterly unfit to hold the portfolio of Edu- 


cation.. We do not hold any such opinion. He° 


is & very intelligent man of affairs and a 
successful man of business. He is undoubtedly 
qualified to deal with the administrative and 
financial sides of the subjects of Education, 
Health and Lands. His note on the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill, for example, shows 
that he has a thorough grasp of the secondary 
educational requirements of Bengal and the 
money required to meet those needs adequately. 

But at the same time it cannot be truthfully 
stated that he is a “really representative non- 
official of highest possibie standing,” so far, for 
example, as the subject of Education is concerned. 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, for example, 
would fave been unquestionably more really 
representative of Bengal and of higher standing 
as regards the subject of Education and by his 
experience and academic qualifications very well 


The Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, M.L.A., Chief 
Minister of Bengal, Sir Muhemmad Ahrzhad Said Khan, 
Nawab of Chhatari, K.C.8.1., K-C.1.E., M.B.E., Kumara- 
rajah Sir Muthia Chettiyar of Chettinad, M.L.A., the 
Hon. Maharajauairaj gf Darbhanga, K.C.1.E., Mr. Ram- 
rao ‘Madhavrao Deshmukh, M.L.A., Lt.-Col. Sir Henry 
Gidney, M.L.A., Sir Cowasj1 Jehangir, Bart., K.C.1LE., 
O.B.E., M.0.A., Raja Bahadur of Khallijkote, M.L.A.. 
the Hon. Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan, M.L.A., Mr. Jam- 
nadas M. Mehta, M.L.A., Mr. G. B. Morton, O.B.E., 
Mr. Biren Mukerjee, Lieut. Sardar Naunihal Singh Man, 
M.B.E., M.L.A., Begum Shah Nawaz, M.1.A., the Hon. 
Khan Bahadur Major Sirdar Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
K.B.E., M.L.A., Premier of the Punjab, Rao Bahadur 
M. C. Rajah, Prof. E. Ahmed Shah, the Hon. Khan 
Bahadur Alla Muhammad Umar Soomro Baksh, O.B.E., 
M.L.A., Chief Minister of Sind, Sir Jwala heres Sri- 
vastava, M.L.A. and Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
Usman, K.C.LE. 

The names of the Indian States members will be 
announced separately. 


The following paragraphs relate to the cons- 
titution, personnel and functions of the National 
Civil Defence Council. 

The expanded Executive Council and the National 


Defence Council are charactarised as two elements of 
e 
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the expansion of machinery which has been decided 
upon. The Defence Council, if it is to fulfil the func- 
tions for which it is intended, will also claim more time 
_ of the members of the Executive Council. 

The personnel of the Defence Council is selected 
in such a way as to give representation not only to 
territorial areas but to different interests, functions and 


~emmommunities. Muslim representation, for instance, 3s 


secured by no less than four Prime Ministers in addition 
to the only woman representative Begum Shah Nawaz. 
From the point of view of representation of fungtions, 
Commerce {s strongly represented by Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangir, Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, Sir Muthia Chet- 
tiar, Mr. Morton and Mr. Mukherjee; while Labour 1s 
represented by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Dr. Ambed- 
kar, military interests by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
mincrity interests other than Muslim by Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir (Parsis), Mr. Raya (Scheduled Castes) and Sire 
Henry Gidnev (Anglo-Indians) and Prof. Ahmad Shah 
(Indian Christians). . 

It is proposed that the Council should meet about 
once every two months under the chairmanship of the 
Vieeroy himself. The proceedings will be in camera and 
special arrangements will be made to ensure sécrecy. 
Only members of the Council will ordinarily be present, 
but the Governor-General will have discretion to invite 
members of the ISxeeutive Couneil or any other officer 
to be present, when necessary. At each meeting, apart 
from. other business, the Council will receive a full and 
confidential statement of the War position and of the 
positoh in regard ito Supply. The Council is intended 
to art as a Jinison between provincial War effort and 
the War effort of the centre—A. P. : 

The members of this council are to have 
no powers and no responsibilities evidently. 

. In another part of the communique it is 
explained that the Civil Defence Member, and 
of course the Civil Defence Council, too, will 
not have anything to do with the military 
defence of the countty. Of course;—that is the 
Britishers’ preserve. 


Of *the two new portfolios. namely, Civil Defence 
and Information, it is explained that the first has noth- 
ing to do with military defence but will include A. R. P. 
and the creation of services and provision of equipment 
necessary to deal with the immediate danger or the 
effects not only of air attack Dut of hostile action by 
land or naval bombardment; maintenance of essential 
services under these different forms of hostile action; 
care of the fugitive population, or shose rendered home- 
less, demolition, prevention of panic, etc., it is expected 
that as in England Civil Defence will develop into a 
large and important portfolio which it is impossible to 
combine with any other department. Mr. E. Ragha- 
vencra Rao, the Member in charge, who is now in 
‘England is to make a special study of the Civil Defence 
situztion there before coming over to India. 

_. Under Information are included the task of mobi- 
lising the country’s war effort and preserving the confi- 
denc2 and morale of the population. 


In the Civil Defence Council one of the two 
members “ representing ” Bengal is the Hon’ble 
Mr. A. K. Fazlu] Hug. M.L.A., Chief -Minister 
of Bengal. The communiqae states that the 
work of the Civil Defence Member, and of the 
Civil Defence: Council by implication, will in- 
clude “care of the fugitive population or ‘those 
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rendered homeless, demolition, prevention of 
panic, ete.” Mr. Fazlul Huq and his Ministry 
are supposed to have done this kind of work to 
perfection in the town and district of Dacca and 
and its neighborhood! It is perhaps for that 
Yeason that the head of that Ministry has been 
selected by the Governor-General for member- 
ship of the Civil Defence Council. (25. 7. 1941.) 


Policy Underlying Council Expansion 
and Formation of Defence Council 


“Described as ‘non-political and non-communal,’ 
the expansion now announced, will result in a Council 
with three officials and eight non-officials as against the 
existing Council of four officials and three non-officials, 
excluding the Commander-in-Chief, 

“Tt is claimed that the announcement implements 
the offer of last August substantially, so far as the 
present attilude of the major political parties permits. 
It is. emphasised there has been no change of policy 
since the August offer was made; that the object of 
the present expansion is efficient government of a coun- 
try at war; and that the changes made are within the 
frame-work of the constitution and without prejudice 
to the future constitutional settlement by agreement 
umong the political parties. 

‘Explaining the policy, underlying the expansion 
as well as the constitution of the National Defence 
Council, it is pointed out that they should be regarded 
purely as a war measure and not as intended to satisfy 
or stave off any political demand. No political demand 
is excluded or prejudged vy what is being done. All 
the promises made in the August offer still stand. 

“Questions of modification of the existing constitu- 
tion were advisedly excluded from present consideration, 
until they could be dealt with by proper machinery after 
the war. The individuals to be appointed, it is pomted 
out, are persons whose status as representative Indians 
is beyond question. 

“The development of the war situation and the possi- 
ble approach of the centre of operations towards India, 
it is said, may mean that there would be even heavier 
enlls on tBe machinery of Government in the future 
than in the past and it is necessary to see that the 
Executive Council is not shorthanded. It is also neces- 
sary to see that members should not be tied down 
by burden of departmental work to their headquarters. 
It must be possible for them to tour India. 

“They will hold office at His Majesty’s pleasure. 

“ Members existing as well as new of the expanded 
Executive Council, it is officially stated, will draw 
Rs. 66,000 a year, instead of the present salary of 
Rs. 80,000. It is expected that they will assume charge 
without unnecessary delay.” 


The claim that the expanded council will 
be “ non-political and non-communal” is un- 
tenable. Ji would continue to be “ political ” 
in a bad sense, inasmuch as all the important 
portfolios and the “key positions” as it were, 
é.g., Home, (military) Defence, Finance, Rail- 
ways and Communications, would continue to 
be held by Englishmen and British 1.C.S. men. 

The expanded Council would also certainly 
be “commundl,” because in it Muslims have 
been given as many seats as Hindus, ‘though the 
latter are three’ times as many in the total 
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population of India as the Muslims, and though 
a very much larger share of the burden of taxes 
is borne by Hindus than by Muslims. 

We are not interested in discussing whether 
the present announcement implements the’ offer 
of August (1940) or not. No party in Indiz 
thought that offer worthy of acceptance. 

It is stated that the ‘object of the present 
expansion is efficient government,’ etc. Has the 
government been inefficient uptill now? If ‘tthe 
present expansion has been possible now w-thout 
all parties in India arriving at an agreement, 
7, was it not possible ten or eleven months 
ag0 : 


The communique need not have given the “ 


assurance that “there has been no change of 
policy since the August offer was made.” We 
understand British policy and its object, so far 
as mortal men who are not imperialists can 
understand them. 7 

The words, 
of the constitution and without prejudice to the future 


constitutional settlement by agreement among the poll- 
tical parties.” 


and the paragraph which follows them are very 
helpful. They fit in with Mr. Amery’s Ever- 
lasting No. 

We deny that the individuals appointed 
‘are persons whose status as representative 
Indians 1s beyond question.” They undoubtedly 
represent themselves and their friends, But it 
may be questioned how many of them 
would have secured the highest places if a 
general plebiscite of all voters, irrespective of 
creed and caste, had been taken. Nay, it is 
not certain that even the communities or small 
sections of the communities to which they belong, 
would have returned them by absolute major- 
ities of votes. (25. 7. 1941.) 


White Paper on Expanded Executive 
Council 


The parliamentary white paper relating to 
the expanded viceregal executive council and the 
new Defence Council, judging from its cabled 
summary, does not tell us anything more than 
the Simla communique on the subject. What is 
aimed at is not any constitutional advance for 
India, but only consolidation of the British war 
effort. It has been represented that if Britain 
be defeated in the war. India will be in great 
danger, and, therefore, Britain is fighting in 
India’s ‘mterest, too. But the question is, if 
. India were not a British possession, would 
Britain ‘have felt any concern for India’s safety? 
It is because Britain may lose her most valued 


.... the changes made are within the frame-work 
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possession, that there is anxiety for India in 
British minds. If Britain loses and Russia loses 
and Germany wins, China will be in great 
danger. But there is no such anxiety for China 
as there is for India in British minds. Why ? 
Because China is not a British possession. 

We want Britain to win with all our heart 
whatever happens to us. But any talk that 
Britgin is fighting India’s battle is sickening. 
Britain is fighting for her own freedof and exis- 
tence in the first place, and in the second place 
she is fighting to see that India neither becomes 
independent nor passes into the hands of any 
other power. 

The Viceroy will have advice from Indian 
men in greater abundance than before, but “ie 
will be as free as before to accept or reject such 
advice at his own sweet will. That is to say, 1° 
will remain as great an autocrat as he is n6~w. 

The old insincere cant is repeated that: 

“Constitutional changes tn India are quile iIm- - 
practicable while the British Empire is engaged on a 
vital struggle for its existence and that agreemcnt 
between major politica] parties and interests in India 
is a fundamental condition or consideration of any new 
constitutional scheme.” . 

‘° Tt ts not at all true that constitutional 
dhanges are quite impracticable while the 
British Empire is engaged in a vital struggle 
for its existence. When a joint Franco-British 
citizenship was proposed by the British 
Government at a very critical stage of the present 
war, w&s not that a very fundamental constitu- 
tional change and was not Britain then engaged 
wh a viial struggle? In the midst of this very 
war the British Government decided to intro- 
‘duce sreforms in the constitutions of J&maica, 
Trinidad and British Guina. Moreover, Sir 
Te} Bahadur Sapru has shown that the giving 
,effect to the non-party Leaders’ Conference 
Bombay resolution would not have required any 
constitutional change. Why was it not given 
effect to ? : 

If instead of authorizing the Viceroy to 
select his own men, the British Government had 
allowed the Central and Provincial Legislatures, 
or the Congress, the Hindu Mahasabha. the 
Muslim League and the* Nationalist Muslim 
organizations to select their own representatives, 
would they have chosen mean less able, less ex- 
perienced and less anti-Nazi ? ° 


Debate in-Parliament About Expanded 
Council, Ete. 

When Mr. Amery had announced the Indie 
White Paper in the House of Commons, Sir 
Hugh O’Neill suggested that the House should 
express appreciation of the patience exercised 
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by the Viceroy without which it would not have 
been possible to make the enlargement of the 
Executive Council. He asked what would be the 
function of the National Defence Council. 

Mr. Amery in reply said : 


2) f entirely agree with what has been sald about 7 


the infinite patience and tact, which the Viceroy has 
excrcised for many months to try and get together a 
team which will co-operate for the defence of India 
and have the common cause of India and ourselves at 
heart. He has now succeeded in getting together what 
I consider the most representative and powerful 
National Defence Council. It is an advisory body and 
the object is to keep the Central Government of India 
in its war effort in touch with the different Provincial 
Governments and Indian States, with commerce, labous, 


2, #3 


eit. 

So far as defeating the Nazis is concerned 
Britain and India have a common cause. Beyond 
that Britain’s and India’s causes are different. 
Bnitain wants to keep India in subjection as 
long as she can; India wants to be free as early 
as practicable. 

Mr. Gordon MacDonald (Labour) 
Mr. Amery, 


“Is he aware that the limited character of the 
statement will cause intense disappointment to many 
a people who are supporters of that coun- 

— * 

There was considerable interruption when Mr. 
Gordon MacDonald referred to the statement as “ of 
limited character.” 


When the truth is told, it cannot but have 
a disturbing effect on those who are sélfish. 
Mr. Amery replied : 


“The statement of administrative changes was tal- 
culated to bring men of goodwill into closer association 
with the Governor-General of India. The consfitutioral 
resition of the Government of India in the future has 
already bean stated.” ° 

All who do not “ co-operate ” with British 
mmperialists on those imperialists’ own terms age 
by implication branded ag men of ill-will. 

Mr. Graham Whiée (Liberal) asked whether Mr. 
Amery would consider the desirability of having dis- 
cussions in the House of Commons so that opinion 
with regard to India could have free expression and 
whether Mr. Amery contemplated inviting any leaders 
to come to Great Britain to co-operate in the war effort 
as others have come from the Dominions. 

Mr. Amery pointed out that Mr. White’s first 
question was a matter of the business not under his 
cantrol, while the second question was not under dis- 
cussion at the moment. 


Oh yes; of course. But the real reason for 
Mr, Amery’s evading the questions was that he 
could not possibly have answered them satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) asked, 

“Have consultations taken place with the Indian 
Congress or the Muslim League and are any represen- 
tatives of either of these bodies in the new body ?” 
Mr. Sorensen also asked whether the Viceroy would be 
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able to exercise his veto with regard to the decisions of 
the enlarged Council. 


My. Amery replied : 


“For many months the Viceroy had conducted 
negdtiations with the Congress and the Muslim League 
with a view to securing complete co-operation. He has 
now succeeded in securing ihe co-operation of many 
representative men, some of whom are members of the 
Moslem League and others who have been closely asso- 
clated with the Congress.” 


Does the Congress or does the Muslim 
League admit that these individuals are still 
associated with the Congress or are still mem- 
bers of the Muslim League ? The fact is, they 
are not, 

Replying to Sir Stanley Reed, Mr. Amery said that 
the new members of the Executive Council would share 
full statutory collective responsibility of the whole 
Council as well as being responsible for the admuinistra- 
tion of important departments. As to Mr. Sorensen’s 
question about the veto, the powers of the Viceroy 
under the Constitution remained unchanged. 


That is to say, the Viceroy will continue to 
be free to veto the decisions of the Counell. 

Miss Rathbone (Independent) was called to order 
when she asked Mr. Amery if he had considered what 
influence on the attitude of the Congress the change 
of situation in regard to Russia may have. 

This calling to order is significant. 


Mr. Amery to-night (Tuesday) described those who 
had joined the Viceroy’s Executive Council as a “team 
of ability and experience which it would be difficult to 
rival in India or indeed elsewhere.” 


When a man has recourse to exaggeration, 
one may be sure he ‘has a weak case. 

If India possesses men of such transcendent 
and unrivalled ability, why does not Britam 
agree tq India’s becoming self-ruling ? 

They were, he declared, men with administrative, 
political and business experience and of personal ability. 
The Viceroy’s War Cabinet would be very much strong- 
er today for their inclusion. They would in the fullest 
sense share in the collective responsibility and statutory 
responsibility of the Executive Council as well as direct 
important Departments which had been entrusted to 
them. The aim, said Mr. Amery, was to increase the 
efficiency of Government and to make full use of the 
vast and hitherto insufficiently tapped reservoir of 
Indian ability and patriotism. 


Is it then admitted that Government has 
not been sufficiently efficient hitherto ? 

Measures “marking a change in the spirit, if not 
letter, of India’s constitution” were the earnest of the 
British Government’s desire to transfer to Indian hands 
steadily an increasing share in India’s destiny. 

There is rio change in the spirit of India’s 
constitution. There is no “ earnest of the British 
Governments’ (alleged) desire ” perceptible yet. 
No “increasing share in India’s destiny ” has 
been transferred to Indian ‘hands. All real 
power still remains in British hands. | 


- 


“The National Defence Council will be very far 
from being a body of “yes men” said Mr. Amery. At 
the meeting of the Council, members would be informed. 
in confidence of affairs which they would discuss with 
the Viceroy and in turn put forward their own sugges- 
tions. After the meeting they would return to their 
provinces and confer with their representatives. In this 
way, it was hoped that there would be continual con- 
tact between the Viceroy and his Executive on the one 
hand and Provincial or State Government, Local War 
Committees or industrial organisations on the other. 

Mr. Amery thought that it ought to prove most 
helpful in guiding and stimulating India’s war effort. 
“T cannot help hoping, that in the course of working 
together side by side in the common interest of” India’s 
safety and India’s future, that representatives on these 
bodies of men of every political complexion and com- 
munity will be drawn closer together. I hope they will 
find bonds of mutual understanding and sympathy, 
which may immensely facilitate the solution of those 
very difficult inter-communal and inter-party problems 
which are today the main obstacle to India’s attainment 
of her rightful position as a free and equal member in 
the British Commonwealth.”—Reuter. 


As neither the expanded Executive Council 
nor the Defence Council contains representa- 
tives “of men of every political complexion and 
community,” how can all communities and poli- 
tical parties be drawn together by working 
together. in those bodies? For example, there 
are no Congressmen or Hindu Mahasabhaites 
there. 

India’s really “rightful position” is that 
of an entirely “ free and equal member” of the 
brotherhood of free and independent nations. 
But assuming without admitting that her “ right- 
ful position is that of a free and equal member 
in the British Commonwealth,” the “ main 
obstacle to her attainment of that position ” is 
Britain’s determination not to part with power 
as long as possible and her resolve to exploit our 
differences to the full in ‘her own selfish interests. 
(25. 7. 1941.) 


Opinions on the Changes in India 


ManatmMa Ganpnui’s OPINION 
Warpua, July 22. 


“The announcement does not affect the stand taken 
by the Congress nor does it meet the Congress demand ” 
declared Mahatma Gandhi interviewed by the Assomiat- 
ed Press on the announcement regarding the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the establish- 
ment of the National Defence Council. 

Asked whether members of the A.-I. C. C. should 
be released in order to enable them to consider the 
present situation in the light of the announcement, 
Mahatma Gandhi said: “I can at once say that I 
have no authority to prevent the members of the 
A.-I. C. C. from doing anything they wish to do. The 
authority given to me by the A.-I. C. C. does not 
permit my interference with the fullest freedom of its 
members, and in any case the bodies that gave me the 
authority can at any time refuse it or withdraw it.”— 
A, P. 


NOTES 


. ference, which must condemn it in tolo. 
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Mr. Savarxar’s View 
Bompay, July 22. 
Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha says, in part 
_ The announcement of the expansion of the Execu- 
tive Council, the constitution of the National Defence 
Council and the Defence Adviscry Committee, consti- 


tute together a step in the right direction, but, as usual, emg, 


this step is so belated and so halting that it cannot 
dissipate the bitterness felt by patriotic parties in India 
that she should still continue to be satisfied with occupy- 
ing no better status than the hated one of a dependency. 

Even this war has not opened the eyes of Britain 
to the need that India should be granted at least equal 
co-partnership in the Indo-British Commonwealth. 
Secondly, she is bound to weigh like a millstone round 
the British neck, rendering both of them liable to be 
dSvertaken by still more formidable political disaster 
than what the war at its present stage threatens to 
prove. - 

Nevertheless, if these announcements are meant to 
pave the way for further and rapid developments of 
constitutional progress on the lines indicated, above, thév 
are welcome to that extent. Ir any case the fulles 
advantage must be taken of this breach effected in the 
stronghold of the central citadel of British bureaucracy. 

Mr. Savarkar is perhaps mistaken. No 
breach has been effected. 

Oprnton or Some SieH Leavers ; 
Sma, July 22, 

A statement made by seven Sikh Jeaders says, in 
past : 
The fact that out of eight Indian non-officials no 
Sikh has been thought fit to be included in the Central 
Cabinet, more especially when its expansion has been 
made to improve the war effort, will be taken by the 
Sikhs as an Insult to the honour and intelligence of the 
entire Sikh community. 

Sir CHIMANLAL SETALFAD’s VIEWS 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, interviewed, said: The 
distribution of the portfolios arlong the new members 
will not create any enthusiasm. Barring the important 
portfolio of supply given to Sir Homi Mody, the resi 
of the *portfolios are comparatively unimportant and 
ae merely sub-divisions of some of the present port- 
olios. 

Rr. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri on Sounci, Expansion 
® CorIMBATORE, July 22. 

“T do not see whal* good tais announcement will 
do,” declared the Rt. Hon. V. &. Srinivasa Sastri in a 
press interview on the Viceroy’s Council expansion. 
He added “ it is queering the pitch for the Poona Con- 
The Govern- 
ment have neither strengthened their position. Nor 
met the people’s demands in the slightest degree.”— 
A. P. . 


Dr. SyAmMaAprosaAp Mooxeaser’s Opinion 
Mapras, July 22. 

Expressing his personal opinion on the announcement 
about expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and 
the constitution of a National Defence Council, Dr. 
Mookherjee said that it had failed to satisfy the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the people. 

Dr. Hirpay Nata Kunzrvu’s View 
ALLAHABAD, July 22. 

“JT do not think that the steps taken by the authori- 
ties will satisfy the gcountry at all,” remarked the 
Hon. Dr. Hirday Nath Kunzru when questioned by 
the representative of the Leader about his views on the 
official announcement concerning the expansion of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
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Dr. Kunzru added, “our considered views will be 
expressed at the Poona Conference.” 
; Lucknow, July 28. 
It is reliably understood that the Hon. Pundit 
H. N. Kunzru, declined that offer of a seat’ in the 
Naironal Defence Advisory Council as he feels no 
real purpose will be served by such half-hearted schemes. 


® aw fi. S. 


Mr. JtnnAu’s CHAGRIN 
Bompay, July 22. 


The contmunique announcing the decision regarding 
the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and 
the so-called National Defence Council is to be most 
deeply regretted. It will not secure the wholehearted, 
wilhng and genuine support, if that is what is honestly 


required, of Muslim India, for the simple reason that 
° 


the persons chosen and nominated by the Viceroy are 
neither real representatives of the people nor will they 
gommand the confidence and trust of the Muslims. 
The statesmanship of the Viceroy is leading him 
from one mistake to another and it is most unfortunate 
and very painful to note that the Viceroy should have 
canvassed members of the Muslim League over the head 
of she leader and the executive of the party and it is 


.* still more painful that some of the members of the 


, 


* 


League should have succumbed. 

_ i congratulate the Viceroy on having created defec- 
tions in the ranks of the Muslim League by securing 
the services of the Muslim League Premiers and some 
other members of the League who have associated them- 
selves with this scheme without reference to or know- 
ledge of the leader or the executive of the organisation. 

‘The action and the conduct of the Muslim League 
Premiers and the members of the League who have 
associated themselves with this scheme without reference 
to ard knowledge of the executive of the League, in the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the 
constitution of the National Defence Council as an- 
nounzed in the communique, will have to be c&nsidered 
and dealt with as soon as possible. 


Mr. Jinnah’s st&tement only betrays the 
weakness of the Muslim League. The Viceroy 
has done nothing wrong in fixing his choise on- 
some so-called members of the League. Nor 
will the latter care a straw for Mr. Jinnah’s 
threat. (26. 7. 1941.) 


Rabindranath Tagorg in Calcutta 


Rabindranath Tagore was.brought down to 
Calcutta from Santiniketan on the 25:h July 
last for medical consultation. May he be res- 
tored to health and live among us for many 
maiy years to come. (26. 7. 1941.) 


Peru-Ecuadorian Conftict 

It is painful to note that armed conflict 

between Peru and Ecuador has broken out afresh. 
Quito, July 25. 

An Ecuador communique says: “Three Peruvian 
aeroplanes bombed Puerto Bolivar and the ship Ata 
hualna without result. Fighting is going on at Pal- 
males. ‘ 

At 2-0 p.m. Peruvian planes bombed Santa Rosa 
without result. At 4-0 p.m. there was sharp fighting on 
all fronts. Ecuadorian troops are holding their posi- 
tions. Reuter. 

@ 
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Condemnation of Two Obnoxious . 
Bengal Bills 


Very largely attended meetings continue to 
be ‘held to condemn the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill and the Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill. (26. 7. 1941.) 


Expression of Sympathy with Soviet 
Russia | 


Last month there was a large gathering of 
workers, peasants and the general public in 
Calcutta to express sympathy wi.h Soviet Russia 
and wish it success in its defensive war with 
Germany. (26. 7. 1941.) 


Some Leading Indian Intellectuals Wish 


Well to Soviet Russia 
: Catcurta, July 20. 

Good wishes to the Soviets in their present conflict 
with Nazi Germany are conveyed in a lengthy state- 
ment issued over the signatures of over 70 leading 
Bengalee intellectuals, including newspaper editors, uni- 
versity professors and lawyers. 

In their statement the signatories, who are led by 
Sir P. C. Ray, express the view that the Nazi attack 
on the Soviet Union has opened a new and momentous 
phase in world history. The war of machines and of 
men rages today on a colossal front and on a scale un- 
heard of before. At this hour of trial we feel it is 
urgent that attention is drawn to the massive, moral 
and material achievement which the Soviets have to 
their credit. Some of us have been critical of aspects 
of the Soviet regime : some again do not support the 
theory of Marxism which the Soviet has attempted to — 
put into practice. But when one remembers the dark 
legacy of Czarist misrule, which was followed for years 
by a disastrous civil war and the intervention against 
this infant Soviet of nearly all the Powers on earth, 
the Soviet achievement can only be described as magni- 
ficent. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has testified to it im 
glowing terms and since the two leading sociological 
investigators in the world today-—Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb—brought out their book on “Soviet Communism 
—a new civilisation "—information with regard to the 
U. S. 8. R. has been both reliable and abundant. 

The statement continues “ We in India cannot for- 
get how in the great gesture after the revolution the 
Soviet renounced all priorities and capitulations and, 
concessions and: privileges which the Czarist Govern- 
ment had enjoyed in Asiatic countries along with the 
other great powers. 

It concludes: “The Soviet people have no ‘cul- 
tured classes’ in our sense of the term and want none. 
They seek a wholly cultured people and. try to offer 
leisure, security and opportunity to all. In a little 
over twenty years and.in face of the most stupendous 
odds, the common people of the Soviet Union have 
created what we believe is a new civilisation. We send 
our good wishes to the Soviets and wait anxiously for 
the day when they will come out victorious over the 
forces arrayed against them.”—A. P. J. 

Years ago the beneficent work of the 
Soviet regime was described by Rabiadranaih 
Tagore in his ‘Bengali “ Letters from Russia ” 
(“ Russiar Chithi”) first published serially in 
Prabdsi and then in book form. (26. 7. 1941.) 


THE PROBLEM OF INDiA4’S FREEDOM A WORLD PROBLEM 


By rue Late LALA LAJPAT RAI 


Tue problem of India, that is, the problem 
whether great India is to be free or slave, is hot 
only an impor.ant problem to Great Britain, 
but it is one of the gravest possible concern to 
the whole world. It is a question upon wh:ch, 
more perhaps than any other whatever, the future 
peace of Asia, Europe and the whole world 
depends. 


India is such a ‘huge slice of the earth and 
contains such an immense population, that no 
person interested in world-affairs can ignore its 
_ importance. India’s human potentialities of all 
kinds are very great. Commercially it is strate- 
gic for half the globe. It is the key to the Indian 
Ocean and the clearing house of the larger part 
of the Orient. 
imperialism*have always looked upon it with 
eyes of greed. This is why India has inspired 
Alexanders, Tamerlanes, Napoleons, Wellesleys, 
Czars and Kaisers with visions of world-empire. 
This is why for two centuries Great Britain has 
shaped her foreign diplomacy, ‘her military 
plans and ‘her imperial policy with a constant 
eye to strengthening her hold on India, her 
richest. province, her greatest source of wealth 
and’ prestige. This is why she has carried on so 
many wars to guard the borders of India, to 
keep open her road to India, to weaken any 


This is why militarism and’ 


nation that might endanger her possession of 
India. . a 
Nor will India in the future be any less an 
apple of discord among ike nations, a source 
of endless plottings, jealousies, intrigues and 
wars, So long as she remains a subject people,-— 
a rich prize to be coveted, sought for and 
fought for by rival natigna. Her only safety 
and the only promise of peace and safety for 
the Orient or for Europe lie in her freedom; in 
her ceasing to be a pawn on the chess-board of 
the world’s diplomatic, imperialistic and capitai- 
istic plottings, and in her 
herself,—a power which she would abundantly 
possess if free. In the very nature of the case 
no League of Nations and no other possible 
agency or power can ensure peace to the’ world 
so long as a great civilized nation, located in the 
very cenire of the world’s greatest continent 
and possessing one-fifth of the entire population 
of the globe, is in bondage. We see, therefore, 
why the problem of India’s freedom or bondage 
is not only a world problem, but a problem more 
fundamental to the world’s peace and safety than 
any other whatever. 
« [This brief article by the’ late Lala Lajpat Rai, 
written more than a dozen years ago, goes to support 


our argument in our article in the last issue ,of The 
Moderfe Review—Enrron, The Modern Review.] 


MAGIC—AND MODERN SCIENCE 
By VILEM HAAS 


Tue first man who endeavoured to establish a 
regularity in the processes of nature, was the 
first scientist. He saw that where a seed had 
been sunk into the earth a blade of grass grew 
up, that the moon waxed and waned at regular 
intervals, that a sharp stone which hit an anima! 
on the head could kill that animal. He saw 
causes and he saw effects, and he began to seek 
causes for*the processes that he saw. Far was it 
from primitive thinking to reflect on the more 
intimate connection between causes and 
effects. The simplest and most important 
17-4 


natural processes, e.g. the birth of a living 
creature or the sprouting of a plant can 
not be explained purely by reasoning. We can 
only associate a cause and effect with each other, 
but never quite exactly exp.ain how this- cause 
and this effect are connected wich each other 
causally : life in nature is in itself a mystery, 
primitive man feels this by instinct; and as 
nature is his essentifl problem, he will essentially 
think purely in analogies, 7.¢., in this way : where 
this happens, that happens, e.g., where a seed 
is sunk into the earth, a blade of grass grows. 


Sh os 


power to protect - 
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But his thinking is not such that he would ask 
himself why this or that cause really produces 
this or that effect. For that is generally in 
living nature an inexplicable fact. 

The entire thinking of the earliest peoples 


egehus turns on analogies, not on exact causalities. 


ny 


Even at the present day we can still observe 
this in those most ancient so-called “ magic ” 
sciences, Which still live on nowadays somehow 
—mostly in entirely depraved forms. Thus, for 
instance, astrology, one of the oldest of 
the sciences still pursued today, does _ not 
at all, at least not in its purer formulations, 
maintain that a certain constellation .causes a® 
certain destiny; it merely says: a certain desti- 
corresponds to a certain constellation. 
Whether astrology is right ot wrong in saying 
ils, is a different question, about which we do 
not wish to dispute here. However, among all 
justified and unjustified objections to astrology 
(and the writer of the present essay is by no 
means an adherent of astrology) the weakest 
and most erroneous objection is that which rests 
on the misunderstanding that astrology main- 
tains that a certain constellation is the immediate 


, cause of a certain destiny; for the ancient astro- 


logers never maintained this, if only because 
they were not at all acquainted with this 
rationalistie mode of thinking. This primitive 
“magic ” thinking even at the present day, in 
a very low and corrupt form, still playg a large 
part in the daily lives of many millions of people. 
as superstition. ‘Tte is, for instance, a fairly 
general, superstition that if a black cat has 
crossed our paih in the morning, we shall have 
“ bad luck” that day. This—or the like: Of it— 
is believed* by many millions of pedple; but it 
will not occur to any of these people to reflect 
on the way in which this black cat causes this 
bad luck. That is a kind ‘of “ magic” thinking, 
thinking in mere analogies, which we still find 
today very often and even among cultured 
paople, and curiously enough among people of 
very low and those of very lofty mentality, 
among primitive, uneducated people and among 
artists. ‘ 

Modern ethnology, and 4bove all the 
researches of the Frenchman Lévy Bruhl, have 
shown <that primitive tribes everywhere gener- 
ally think in this way. Lévy Bruhl called this 
mode-of thinking quite generally the “ thinking 
oi primitive tribes,” and the psycho-analysis of 
Sigmund Freud assumes that to a great extent 
children and sometimes neurasthenic persons do 
their thinking in these “ primitive” forms, which 
are not necessarily primitive in a derogatory 
sense, but are simply scientifically so called. 

If we examine this mgde of thinking more 
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closely, we see that it had to rest mainly on pure- 
ly statistic observations—we shall here leave 
aside the possibility of a higher, mystical or 
divine inspiration. In the main, the matter must 
she explained thus: if, for instance, it was observ- 
ed in many cases that 4 certain constellation 
corresponded to a certain human destiny, then 
this was accepted as a “law of nature” in the 
astrological sense. And human beings even of to- 
day are perhaps to a great extent inclined to 
assume, that this purely analogous or statistic 
mode of thinking is capable of searching out 
higher and more profound connections of life, of 
which our modern mechanistic thinking has lost 
sight. And there is 4 correct foundation for this 
feeling : if we combine processes in living nature 
to larger complexes and regard them as such, 
complexes which we designate as “ destiny,” 
fatum—then we see that it is no longer a matter 
of causes and effects in the proper sense of the 
words; in “destiny” all is cause and effect at 
the same time. If for instance I walk in a cer- 
tain street and am run over by a motor-car 
there, then (provided that I am still alive) it is 
impossible for me to say what is the cause and 
what is the effect: my walking in that strect, 
or the driving of the car in that strect, or some- 
thing between the two. And in all great conflicts 
of life, there is scarcely ever an unequivocal 
“cause” and an unequivocal “ effect.” 

Now, however—obviously simultaneously 
with the beginnings of the development of mecha- 
nical physies of technology—another mode. of 
causal thinking developed. The effect of a lever 
or the hurling of a stone or the turning of a 
wheel are processes wherein tlie relationship of 
cause and effect is more apparent and more com- 
prehensible to the human intelligence: the 
mechanical connections of cause and effect appear 
to the human understanding as the “ causal ”’ 
connections par excellence. And the human 
understanding has since then tried again and 
again to trace all processes of nature to mechani- 
cal causes and effects. 

A brief survey of the ‘history of human 
thought would show that first of all certain anti- 
que philosophers, Democritus, the school of 
Epicuros, and above all Lucretius gave the im- 
petus to this mechanistic conception of scientific 
thought. The Middle Ages constitute a certain 
interruption : mediaeval thinking was in the main 
different; scholasticism, for instance, often 
thought in “analogous” forms, but not 
“magically ’-—this thinking was fundamentally 
different fronr that of primitive peoples—it was 
theological. Considerations of space forbid our 
going into details here. But the real golden age 
of strictly mechanistic causal thinking in natural 
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sciences begins with modern times, with Galilei, 
with Kepler, and especially with Newton and 
the old French materialists Lamettrie, Holbach, 
etc. And this kind of scientific thinking com- 
pletely dominated the “ technical age,”. thus 
particularly the 19th century. ‘The great 
scientists of that age really all cherished the 
same hope, that the totality of natural processes 
could one day be traced to a few mechanical- 
causal fundamental laws, eg., to the law of 
impetus, the attraction of bodies (Newton), 
centripetal and centrifugal force, etc. It appear- 
ed to them possible to discover the laws of life, 
of energy, of matter simply by investigating the 
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research scholars even six, eight and ten 
cimensions—as their sphere, whilst it is precisely 
of the essence of mechanical causality that the 
mechanical sequence of cause and effect, e.g., 
impetus, attraction, centrifugal foree, had our 
palpable three dimensions as its sphere. In 
short, the whole concection of causality is 
imperceptibly changing mr the hands of oum™ 
scientists, and is unintemionally approaching 
ever nearer the old thinking in mere analogies. 
If we can explain a process in nature only by a 
causality which requires four, five, six, eight or 
ten dimensions, then in the scope of our palpable 
three dimensions this scarcely appears as anv- 


mechanical relations of the aloms among them-» thing more than as a mere analogy, ie., the 


selves. Mechanistic thinking came more and 
more to be regarded as the causal and scientific 
thinking par excellence, and it was hoped to 
explain nature as a mechanism. 

These hopes of the technical age—with ils 
great technical inventions, which, as it were, 
held all thinking and research beneath their 
spell—have been given up to a great extent by 
modern science. In the same measure in which 
the most modern sciences penetrated further and 
further into the details of natural happenings, 
they were step by step compelled to give up this 


establishing that a certain fact and an other 
fact are conditioned by each other, without being 
able to say at all how cause and effect are really 
connected. The place of jhe strictly mechayica! 
causality in the three-dimensional space is ‘here 
taken by the mathematical formula, which possi” 
bly has more to do with the magic formule of’ 
the ancient Chaldeans and astrologers than our 
modern scientists would like to admit. 

It is characteristic, too, what decisive 
importance is now again attached to merely 
“statistic probabilities.” A large part of the 


purely mechanistic causal thinking more and ‘results of modern research is based upon such 
more. They did so and they do so with reluct- purely statistic probabilities. But then the 
ance, again and again it is maintained that the whole of the ancient magic sciences were based 
actual principle of causality is not being given upon such statistic probabilities, e.g., «the 
up, only varied but in. the last analysis, even assumption that a certain destiny corresponds to 
the ancient “magic” thinking was a kind of a certain constellation, can only be the result of 
causal thinking, certain causes had certain gtatistic observations that it was so in many 
effects, only the purely mechanical connections ‘gases, and is in itself no more than a statistic 
of cause and effect were not investigated. But probability; just as certcin processes im the 
these purely mechanical connections of cause ° aton’.are, according to the most modern* science, 
and effect have in many cases proved to be no ¢ajculable only as statistic probabilities. And 
longer exactly discoverable even today. For if the most modern continuation of the general 
instance, certain processes in the atom cannot. relativity theory, which reckons with a “ curved 


be established unequivocally on the basis o 
mechanical laws of nature; only a number of 
various probabilities can here be established. 
Kinstein’s theory of relativity ‘has, as is 
well known, completely revolutionised scientific 
research. HKinstein reckons with a  four- 
dimensional space-time continuum, z.e¢., three 
dimensions are the three'space dimensions familiar 
to us, the fourth is the lapse of time, 
which has now become, as it were, a mere 
new element of the three old space dimen- 
sions. The whole conception of the universe 
of Einstein and his school is no _ longer 
palpable and visible, it has a merely mathema- 
tical character. The new sciences which are 
built up on the theory of relativity do indeed 
also reckon with causal processes, but the latter 
have not three, but four—and with the latest 


space-time continuum” of space, has as its 
hypothesis (or as its result) that the universe 
can have no origin and no end, then this proves 
to how great an extent the whole modern mode 
of scientific thought has aiready abandoned the 
method of observation in the sense of “ cause ” 
and “ effect,” as it simply eliminates the question 
of the cause-of all causes 

It is very characteristic that one of the most 
modern scientists of our time, James Jeans, in 
the consideration of certain processes in the 
atom, himself mentions that modern research of 
the atom in itself makes probable the possibility 
of a “destiny ” in living nature, 2.¢., the possi- 
bility of some mysterious connections of hfe in 
nature which are*ot at all, or only very vaguely, 
discoverable to the human understanding through 
statistic observations. And as a matter of fact, 
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even a Chaldean or Egyptian priest would not 
have asserted anything very different in 3,000 
B.G., 1f he was honest. Only our observations 
are certainly-more exact. Let us revert once 
moze to our example cf the black cat. If today 
the necessary organisation were set up for the 
scientific investigation of this belief or supersti- 
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He is, after all, a man of the 20th century which 
comes after the 19th century. The old magician 
never sought for these mechanical causes. But 
if the modern scientist does not find these, he 
just goes to the fourth, sixth or tenth dimension, 
and in place of mechanical causality we shall 
then have the mathematical formula and statis- 


tion that a black cat which crosses our path, tics, which, in the sense of the classical natural 


‘ 


“brings bad luck,” 7.¢., an exact limitation and 
formulation of. the precise connotation of “bad 
luck? (e.g. by means of a list of minor and 
maior. mishaps) would be undertaken; for 
instance 1,000,000 cases would be observed, and 
it would be demonstrated that if in 999,999 
eas23 a black cat indeed brings “bad luck” 
wittin twenty-four hours—then every modern 
seientist would be compelled to recognise this 
superstition as a “statistic law of nature.” A 
scientist of fifty years ago would simply have 
Jauzhed at it, because there cannot possibly be 
any kind of mechanica] causal connections here. 


That is the difference between today and yester- 


day If, however, this is so, if science has 
reached this standpoint, then there can no longer 
be any.general objection to the ancient “ magic ” 
or “ethnological” sciences, as hitherto no 
serous “exact” scientist has taken the 
troutle to est in detail whether they hold 
water or not. _ 

- Tt is true that an essential difference is to 
be ibserved here, the difference in attitude. The 
modern scientist will try again and again.to find 
a corerete, and moreover, a mechanical cause. 


A BATIONAL system of rural finance can no doubt 
maze a substantial contribution to the economic 
betzerment of the rural population. Neverthe- 
less, the role which credit alone can play in this 
field nas often been exaggerated inthe past. It 
is ~vell to recall that the Indian cultivator is 
indebted because his income is low while it 
beczmes difficult to lend to him at a low rate of 
interest. because he is in debt and therefore not 
suffeiently credit-worthy. “Low income, indeb- 
tedress, dear credit—so runs the causal chain. 


= This article sets forth soma of the conclusions 
reached by the writer while working as Secretary to ihe 
Sub—Commitiee on Rural Marketing and Finance of the 
Naftonal Planning Committee. 


sciences, is just as “ uncausal” as the formula 
of the old magician. 

Thus we see that the more nearly it 
approaches the more intimate secrets of happen- 
ings in nature in detail, our time in the same 
measure evinces characteristics in its thinking 


‘which resemble those of the original thinking of 


primitive peoples who HIved quite differently 
from us within and with nature; it is true that 
ai; present this is on an entirely different, higher 
spiral of thought. This is perhaps, however, a 
very great natural process to which our life and 
our thinking are subjected : and then Eimstein’s 
theory of relativity, the physical work of Planck, 
James Jeans, Schrodinger, Eddington, and the 
psycho-analysis of Sigmund Freud—who intro- 
duced this “acausal” thinking into the 
the psychology of primitive tribes, children and 
sufferers from certain nervous diseases—and the 
present war would be only events in that same 
gigantic natural process wherein humanity simply 
reverts once more to its natural and aboriginal 
state, and the destruction and reconstruction of 
the world have entered on an inconceivablyv 
revolutionary stage. 
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At the same time dear credit itself is a cause 
of low income and therefore helps to perpetuate 
indebtedness. If the cultivator has to pay high 
rates of interest for crop loans, marketing 
finance, etc., his net return is correspondingly 
lowered, if he has to pay such rates for the 
existing debts, he has a smaller balance left to 
make both ends meet; and lastly, dearth of 
finance coupled with high interest rates is a 
definite obstacle in the way of better farming 
and higher income. 

Unless a comprehensive attempt is gnade to 
raise the income of the cultivator through every 
possible channel, efforts to cheapen rural credit 
can never be very successful. Operations when 
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concentrated only on the credit front can have 
but limited importance. Its strategic value, 
however, rises Very considerably as soon as an 
all-round attack is launched simultaneously on 
various fronts. : 


With this simple but oft-forgotten truth in‘ 


mind let us now examine to what extent the 
problems of India’s agriculture can be tackled 
directly from the credit end. 


il 


The. general practice 
between short and long term credit has not yet 
been firmly established in the field of India’s 
agricultural finance. Not the least reason why 
a large number of co-operative credit societies 
has come to grief in the past, lies in the failure 
to realise that such societies from their very 
nature could deal only with short term loans 
for productive purposes. In actual practice the 
advances made by them were only too frequently 
used by the cultivator in paying off the interest 
and capital instalments to his creditor with the 
result that the number of defaulters mounted 
and the societies found themselves saddled with 
a disproportionate amount of unrealisable assets. 
The policy boiled down to one of borrowing 
short and lending long, which runs counter to 
the cannons of sound finance. One of our first 
desiderata in the field of rural finance is to 
evolve suitable institutions which could special- 
ise in short and long term credit respectively. 


III 


Long term loans are required by the culti- 
vator mainly for two sets of purposes: either 
to enable him to carry his load of debt or to 
bring about some permanent improvement of his 
land, e.g., by increasing the facilities for irriga- 
tion, ete. . 

As regards indebtedness, the only possible 
solution of the problem lies (a) in scaling down 
the existing volume of debts to some reasonable 
dimensions which would more nearly: correspond 
to the repaying capacity of the cultivator and 
(b) in bringing into existence some appropriate 
institutions which would advance to him long 
term loans at the lowest possible rate of interest 
with provisions for their repayment in suitable 
instalments spread over a period of years. 

The action taken by provincia] governments 
in recent years through legislation on debt con- 
ciliation has gone a long way in establishing a 
more rational relationship between outstanding 
debts andesthe repaying capacity of the borrower. 
It is difficult to see how such legislation could 
be avoided particularly after the steep fall in 
agricultural prices during the depression. As 


of distinguishing 


‘hitherto been the case. 
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regards the actual working of this legislation 
there are no doubt points of detail which are 
open to criticism. Besides, it cannot be denied 
that debt legislation has, as it was bound to, 
upset the financial status quo of rural economic 
life and thus has given rise to some Serious 
problems. 


IV 


In a country where the average size of hold- 
ings and the per capita diszribution of land are 
very small, there is an imperative need for 
intensive cultivation. It follows that very much 
larger sums should be invested in land than has 
A good deal of such 
capital investments will necessarily fall within, 
the purview of the Government as private 
individuals or small local bcdies would not be jn 
& position to undertake projects involving 
expenditure of large sums. WNeveriheless, there 
is a vast scope for small-scale capital investment 
(e.g., digging a well, re-excavating a tank, ete.) 
which can be profitably undertaken by private 
individuals either separately or organised in 
societies. : 

The long term credit facilities provided by 
pwivate individuals (money~lenders, zemindars, 
etc.), co-operative mortgage banks and the 
Government are far from adequate. Apart from 
the fact that interest rates charged by private 
individuals are much too high, the supply of 
funds from this source is erratic. Loans 
advanced by the Government mainly under the 
Land Improvement Loans *Act, can meet only 
a very small part of the total requirement. The 
development of co-operative mortgage «banks 
except in Madras, has been very slow, their 
individual loans are relativly small in amount 
and the total volume of transactions has never 
heen large. ‘ 

Perhaps sooner or lates Joint Stock Mort- 
gage Banks will have to came into the picture. 
Such banks, if encduraged and supported by the 
Government, could be developed quickly. They 
could provide the necessary finance in much 
larger volumes and on rates which would be 
sufficiently attractive to the borrowing class. 
The major obstacles whick now stand in the 
way of joint stock enterprise in the field of 
India’s agricultural finance can, we believe, be 
largely removed through a comprehensive policy. 

In some provinces the restrictions on the 
right to transfer land, though imposed in the 
interest of the cultivating class, make it difficult 
to borrow on the sgcurity af the land unless at 
very high rates of interest. Where long term 
loans are required definitely for productive pur- 
poses, such restrictions may be relaxed. 
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Siunultaneous provision may be made against 
the transfer of land from a cultivator to a 
non-cultivator and/or against the holding of such 
transferred land by a non-cultivator for more 
than a limited number of years. As for tenants 
at will and most of the peasants-belong to this 


»# caiegory, they can be made more creditworthy 


only if some provision were made for the trans- 
fer of their occupancy rights. Lastly, it would 
be indispensable to ensure that, those who effect 
improvements on land should be in a position 
to enjoy the fruits of their labour. Such a 
ouerantee would serve as a powerful incentive 
to land improvement. 


V 


_ Short-term accommodation is required by 
tae cultivator for seasonal operations, for the 
movement of cr ops, also for the purchase 
of cattle, farm implements, etc. The bulk of 
such finance is provided by the money-lending 
class. The disadvantages of this overwhelming 
dependence are well-known. The borrower has 
to pay a heavy rate of interest. His loans are 
f-equently accompanied by a pledge to sell his 
crop to the money-lender who also acts as a 
trader. Sometimes the crop is actually sold ein 
advance at the time the loan is taken. An 
indebted cultivator cannot act as a free agent in 
s2lfng the crop to his creditor and thus invari- 
ably recerves an unfavourable price. 

While the evil is undoubtedly thewe and its 
vargnitude is at times appalling, a suitable 
remedy cannot be found simply by denouncing 
the money-lender. For, after all, the cultivator 
tuins*to the money- -lender for financial eiccor- 
medation mamly because he ‘has no ,other source 
-t- his disposal. Our efforts should be directed 
to evolve a better credit system under which 
the cultivator would no Jonger be constrainctl 
te borrow from thg money-lender on crippling 
terms. 

Recent legislation on thoney-lending, like 
that on debt conciliation, has no doubt been 
mepired by the best of motives.. Nor should 
there be any difficulty in accepting the principle 
that the transactions of the money-lending class 
should no longer be allowed to proceed on a 
perfectly laissez-faire basis and that the State 
has beth the right and the duty to bring them 
unier control through suitable legislation. The 
question, nevertheless, remains open whether 
the legislation in its present form will serve the 
purpose for which it is intended. For one thing, 
law alone is not likely tog put an end to the 
existing abuses. If the money-lenders are 
honest and reasonable, they will not exploit the 
‘"reiplessness of the cultivator and in that case 
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there would be no need for legislation. If they 
are not so, they can find out ways and means 
to evade the legal provisions afid thus frustrate 
the main object of the jaw. Legal prescription 
of the upper limit of interest rates which can 
be charged and similar restrictions can have 
little practical value in these circumstances. In 
fact one of the less desirable by-products of the 
legislation on money- -lending may very well be 
to’ drive the honest and scrupulous money-lenders 
out of this field and leave it entirely at the dispo- 


‘sal ofsthose who would not hesitate to employ 


dubious methods to circumvent the law. 

There are reasons to believe that in most 
provinces these restrictions have created a feel- 
ing of nervousness among the money-lenders 
who are often reluctant to make any advances 
at all. Consequently, there has been flight of 
eapital from the countryside to the towns while 
it has become difficult for the cultivator to get 
any financial accommodation at all. The legis- 
lation ‘has thus created a gap in the present 
structure of rural finance without making any 
attempt to fill it. 

Lastly, it is not yet realised that one of the 
essential condition for evolving a better system 
of rural finance is to make the cultivator more 
credit-worthy and, therefore, to raise his income, 
Unless simultaneous efforts are made to improve 


the economic conditions of the individual culti- 


vator, money-lending legislation will be of little 
avail, : 

In these circumstances 16 appears that a 
policy of licensing lenders together with provi- 
sion for a periodic inspection of their accounts 


would in all probability promise much better 


results than legal fixation of the maximum 
rate of interest. The fear that one’s name may 
be removed from the list of approved money- 
lender would serve as a deterrent and would per- 
haps prove more helpful in eliminating just 
those practices which the law seeks to do away 
with. The inspection of accounts would. be a 
salutary check on abuses; it would render pos- 
sible a better appraisal of the actual imeidence 
of rura] indebtedness, and it would at the same 
time prepare the ground for establishing a direct 
link between the Reserve Bank and the money- 
lending class. 


VI 


In those cases where the role of the money- 
lender is interlinked with that of the middleman 
and the creditor of the cultivator is also the 
purchaser of his produce, the solutjon of the 
problem nectssarily presupposes simultaneous 
arrangements for financial accommodation both 
for raising and selling the crop. The question 
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of crop loans becomes important in this context. 
For this purpose it is essential to devise some 
method under which the hypothecation of crop 
would be bouh cheap and easy. The present 


stamp duty on crop hypothecation may be, 


removed and the registration of all such hypo- 
theeation with the village headman on 
payment of a small fee could perhaps be made 
obligatory. ° 

Credit institutions will, however, be reluc- 
tant to grant such loans unless the securing of 
such loans is assured. Special legislation would 
very likely be necessary for the purpose. It 
could, if necessary, be made a penal offence for 
a cultivator to remove or dispose of the hypo- 
thecated crop without the consent of the 
creditor. Similarly, provision may be made 
that such crops, when harvested, should be stored 
in public warehouses where they would be 
beyond the control both of the producer and the 
debtors, assuming that in accordance with the 
suggestions offered below, the services of such 
ware-houses would be increasingly available to 
the public. 

Even then a drought or a flood may con- 
ceivably cause heavy damage to the crop or 
again, other creditors or the landlord might be 
the first to lay a elaim on the produce. Unless 
these difficulties are overcome lenders would be 
‘unwilling to make advances on the basis of crop 
pledges. The first of these objections could be 
met by introducing some kind of crop insurance 
which would spread risks over years so as to 
avoid any serious loss. The other objection 
could be countered by creating a kind of chattel 
mortgage in respect of the crop in favour of the 
creditor, say, on the lines similar to those of the 
English or Irish Agricultural Credits Act so that 
such credit may have priority over all other 
claims, 


VII 


Large sales immediately after the harvest 
cause a slump in the market so that the produ- 
cer receives a low price for his crop. The 
reasons why he is constrained to dispose of his 
produce as soon as it is harvested are (a) being 
sore pressed for hard cash he has no resources 
to hold out for a better price and (b) there are 
no facilities for storing his produce and borrow- 
ing against it. A system of warehouses combined 
with facilities for marketing finance would go a 
long way in removing these difficulties. 

Warehouse storing is not to be confused 
with revélorisation (i.e., an attempt to force up 
market price by an artificial restriction of supply) 
nor is it intended to put a premium on specula- 


tive holding of crop. Its object is much more _ 
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modest, namely, to enable the cultivator to Lold 
his crop only when he knows for certain that 
by putting off sales by a few weeks or morths 
he would raise his income by a clear margin. 
There are without doubt cases where a cultivator 
knows fully well that holdmg the crop would 

pay but has not the means to do so. aes 

The extent of the middlemen’s protit resalt- 
ing from the margin between the harvest treme 
price and that prevailing e few months |.ter 
has often been exaggerated. It has been over- 
looked that, were this profis to be unduly large, 
more middlemen would step in so that the norma) 
splay of economic .competition alone inay be - 
expected to bring it down to reasonable propor- 
tion, Owing to the absence of adequate storing. 
facilities the costs of storing including all. ine!- 
dental waste are at present high and this partly 
accounts for the rise in prices a few morths 
after the harvest. Better storing facilities weld 
automatically reduce such costs while in normal 
course the cultivator would benefit from such 
reduction. 

As regards the construction of warehoyse: or 

godowns in rural areas, they can, as in otner 
countries, be built by private enterprise and “uw 
fér profit. In the United States, for examole, 
warehouses are established within the marxet 
permises. They are all licznsed and are mile- 
pendent both of the buyer and the seller. Wuen 
warehouses are owned by private individuals 
competition can normally be relied upon to kzep 
storing charges within reagonable limits wile, 
if necessary, statutory rules may be laid dewn 
fixing such charges. 
*  Jfin the initial stages it is found that private 
enterprise 4s not forthcoming on an adequate 
scale, the Government should, in our opinion, 
give whatever encouragemert is possible for che 
construction of godowns 27 warehouses. Jor 
example, by providing cheap long term loans 
for the purpose as part of their rural developm~nt 
policy. Such loans could also be advanced to 
co-operative societies or other bodies wh.ch 
could be made responsible for running godowns. 
Railway companies, as recommended by «he 
Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committec, 
could build godowns in suitable places for storimg 
rural products. In all regulated markets it 
should be one of the main “asks of the market 
committee to provide godown facilities. To the 
Madras Government goes the credit for, having 
been the first to take active steps for strmul:t- 
ing the construction of gocowns in a number 
of marketing centfes by agreeing to share tie 
initial costs. The lead taken by Madras shotld 
be followed in other provinces. 

The godowns must be rat-proof and fire- 
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proof and afford protection against damage from 
ran and moisture. Further, it should be a 
general policy to insure the goods. This will 
recuce tne risk involved in storing and would 
facilitate borrowing on the security of the 
stared produce. 

It is clear that provision of storing facili- 
ties will help matters little unless accompanied 
by measures to facilitare borrowing by pledging 
the produce deposited in warehouses. 1f ware- 
houses or godowns are constructed in accordance 
wish set rules so that they may be licensed and 
if licensed warehouses issue receipts against 
goods in strict conformity with rules explicitlye 
laid down for the purpose, there would be litule 
difficulty in turning such receipts into negotiable 
credit instruments. Such a policy will enable 
the cultivator or the middleman to secure vhe 
nesessary finances and will lead to the creation 
of genuine trade bills and thus fill up a serious 
gap in the present system of rural finance. 


VIL 


One of the major problems in rural market- 
ing rélates to the fact that, under the present 
system, there is often an embarrassingly large 
supply of some commodity in one place while 
there is an appreciable margin of unsatisfied 
demand for the same commodity in other places. 
This lack of co-ordination is reflected in the 
ucusually high level of inter-regional price 
differences. As a result both the constfmer and 
the producer suffer. Iv is clear that an equalisa- 
tion of the price lével would redound to the 
acvantage of the country as a whole. 


There is an analogous problem in the field. 


of rural finance. In the bigger money markets 
there is a plethora of funds while financiers are 
at a loss to find channels for remunerative in- 
vestment. In the rural aneas there is need for 
investment both on short and long terms and 
people are at a loss to find enough funds for the 
purpose. This discrepancy is reflected in the 
very wide margin between the rates of interest 
prevailing in rural and urban areas. As a result 
tke average saver recelves a low return on the 
money he saves while the investor in rural areas 
has to pay @ high price for the money he borrows. 
Clearly, a very much narrower margin would be 
advantageous to both. 2 

To take another analogy, the present distri- 
bution of eredit facilities reminds one of the 
excessive concentration of rain-water in certain 
regions while, simultaneously, there is a drought 
e'sewhere. If man were to co-operate, with 
nature on an adequate scale, in many cases a More 
rational distribution of the available water 


through a system of irrigation canals would be 
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possible, which would bring relief to regions 
suffering from scarcity of water as well as to the 
flood-stricken areas. What we need most in the 
field. of credit today is, so to say, a system for 
better financial irrigation. 

While money has perhaps always been 
cheaper in bigger centres than in Villages, in 
recent times the concentration of funds in such 
meney-markets as Caicutta and Bombay has 
been aggravated. Several factors have been 
responsipie for this, As was natural, during the 
depression more money was thrown on the 
money market which pushed down whe rate of 
interest. The liquidation of gold holdings, in so 
far as it was not due to distress, increased the 
supply of short-term funds which flowed into the 
money market. Incidentally, the pull of the 
Post Office Savings Bank has always been in the 
same direction, as it transfers funds from rural. 
into urban areas. Legislation on debt coneilia- 
vion and money-lending has at times been 
responsible for an exodus of funds from rural 
into urban areas. Lastly, in some cases, ¢.g., 
Bengal, it seems almost certain that the smaller 
banks, confronted with a growmg competition 
among themselves, offered high rates of interest 
to the depositors im order to attract funds, and 
with the interest rates of banks at a high level, 
the small capitalist in rural areas had still less 
inducement to risk his savings by making new 
advances to the cultivator. 
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This maldistribution of credit facilities 
could have been partly rectified if the Govern- 
ment were to float long term loans and were to 
make the sums raised in this way available 
through some suitable machinery (e.g., the co- 
operative organisation) to the cultivating classes 
as long term loans for productive purposes on 
a slightly higher rate of interest so as to cover 
the costs involved. The case for such a policy 
was, to our mind, particularly strong during the 
depression years when the interest rate in 
the bigger money markets touched a very low 
level, 

The maldistribution of liquid funds must, 
however, be attributed to institutional short- 
comings. Leaving aside the question of direct 
transfer of funds to rural areas through govern- 
mental initiative we have to explore the 
possibilities of cutting a canal between the big 
financial centres and the rural areas so that 
liquid capital might automatically flow and 
irrigate the lajter. ° 

The simplest and most effective method of 
bringing the advantages of cheap money to the 
door of the cultivator would be to induce joint 
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stock banks to participate more actively in 
agricultural credit. While the growth of branch 
banking in recent years is to be welcomed, it 
has not yet penetrated into the villages. One of 
the pressing needs in the field of banking in 
India is how to combine the efficiency of Western 
banking with the cheapness associated with the 
village Sowear. Even in a country like England, 
branch banking in the countryside is remrkable 
for its cheapness. The credit requirements of 
the tenant farmer are met by commercial banks 
through their branches flung far and widé over 
the countryside. For example the Midland 
Bank has numerous branches in agricultural 
districts where the staff consists of a Manager 
and a “Junior” who does the work of the 
messenger in addition to his clerical duties. 
Sooner or later branch banking in India will 
have to be developed on such inexpensive lines 
if the credit system is to function efficiently. 

- The more important question for the time 
being is to create first-class agricultural bills 
which would be acceptable to commercial banks. 
Joint-stock banks can be induced to participate 
in agricultural credit through small branches 
only when there is a sufficient volume of business 
to be transacted. We have shown how crop bills 
and warehouse receipt can be turned into first- 
class agricultural paper. Railway receipts too 
can be easily converted into negotiable instru- 
ments of credit. 
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In this context much will depend on the 
rediscounting facilities offered by the Reserv2 
Bank of India. For commercial banks will be 
willing to invest their funds in crop bills, ware- 
house and railway receipt only when they 
themselves would have the possibility of repleni- 
shing their cash reserves, whenever necessary 
by rediscounting them at the Reserve Bank. 

Section 17 of the Reserve Bank of India 
Act confers wide powers on the Bank to engage 
in transactions with a view to rendering active 
assistance to agriculture. The interpretation 
put on certain phrases in Section 17(4)d 
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(“supported by documents of goods which have 
been transferred, assigned or pledged’) stands 
in the way of creating a short term agricultural 
bill on the basis of the marketing operations in 
rural areas. ‘The difficulty ean be obviated if 


* rural warehouses were erected on the lines re- 


commended above. It will necessarily take 
some time before the warehousing system can 
be introduced in rural areas on an, adequate 
scale and if the country were to wait till then, 
the creation of ‘rural trade bill would be a need- 
lessly slow process. There is thus a strong case 
for a less rigid interpretation of this particular 
clause of the Act. 

The above difficulty can be circumvented in 
another way, namely, through the application , 
of See. 17(2)(b). This clause lays down that 
the Reserve Bank could engage in the purchasg, 
sate and rediscounting of those bills of exchange 
and promissory notes which bear two or more 
good signatures. The word “ good,” however, 
seems to be interpreted so strictly that in the 
present condition of the co-eperative movement 
in India it becomes well-nigh impossible to 
supply such signatures. The Reserve Bank 
through its circular has laid down the condition 
wKich co-operative banks will have to fulfil 
before they can be eligible for obtaining finan- 
cial accommodation. In faet what it has been 
asking for is a complete rehabilitation of the 
movement as a condition fer such accommoda- 
tion. It has tended to overlook the vital 
consideration that it can itself lend a helping 
hand in bringing about the tehabilitation which 
it demands. We strongly recommend that as 
an experiment, a number of co-operative central 
banks or sogieties from among the best existing 
at present should be selected and that the Reserve 
Bank should declare its willmgness to rediscount 
their promissory notes on condition that these 
notes also bore the signatwre of the provincial 
co-operative bank. In this way a_ beginning 
can be made here and now in cutting the canal 
of which we spoke earlier, connecting the rural 
areas with the Reserve Bank so that the benefit 
of a low Bank Rate would also be available at 
the rural end. ° 
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Iy every man and woman there is a tendency 
to hero worship, a desire to make the acquain- 
tamce of the great and the famous. Some 
idolize cricketers, others pursue politicians while 
many get a kick out of a signed photograph of 
& film star. Personally, I like to meet and talk 
-to my favourite authors. 

The first auchor of importance I met was 
Twuis Bromfield whose novel of India, The Rains 
Came, had such well-deserved success and was 
filmed, too. 

It was eight years ago that I first met 
Eromfield when he came and stayed for some 
tame in Aligarh, the quiet university town in 
‘CL. P, where I was an undergraduate at that 
tae. About half a dozen of us were asked by 
the Vice-Chancellor to look after Mr. and Mrs. 
Eromfie!d who were anxious to get familiar with 
the problems of young Muslims. They were 
the first Americans I met in my life and the first 
thing that struck me was their charming infor- 
mality and warm friendliness which was in such 
a marked contrast with the chill aloofnéss of the 
o her ‘ White’ visitgrs we sometimes ‘had at the 
University. Within a few hours of our introdtfe- 
tion we were like old friends and talked endless- 
ly on every conceivable topic under the sun—- 
from polities to films, from religion to sports !— 
and what flattered us youngsters was that they 
let us talk and patiently listened to our youthful 
pronouncements. ° 


The next time P met the Bromfields was in 
the autumn of 1938 in Sen Lis, a pretty little 
tcwn near Paris, where they own a villa in 
idyilic surroundings. With characteristic hos- 
pitality they told me to visit them as frequently 
as I liked. On Saturday they used to keep an 

‘>pen house” and one might nteet all sorts of 
interesting people—American diplomats, strug- 
gling young artistes, well-known journalists and. 
net infrequently, someone from India. For 
India has a special place in the heart of the 
ecsmopolitan Bromfields who since I met them 
in Aligarh, have visited the country twice, 
spending altogether not less than three years 
in various places from K&shmir to Travan- 
care, making a host of friends everywhere. 
They did not dash from place to place like most 
tourists but saw the country and the people in 


a quiet, leisurely manner, making long stops in 
places ,they liked. In Baroda they rented a 
house in the Indian quarter and spent several 
months during which they hardly saw any 
“White ” people. Such a close familiarity with 
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the people coupled with his sincere regard for the 
Indian sentiment has given Louis Bromfield 
that deep understanding of India which is so 
apparent in The Rains Came. It is no secret, of 
course, that Baroda provided the model for 
Ranchipur, that State described in his penetra- 
ting novel. 

I shall not forget the last occasion I and an 
Indian friend met Louis Bromfield. It seems 
so long ago new. The villa was quiet 8nd empty, 
for those were the days of the Munich 
(September, 1938) crisis and he had sent his 
family away to America, We sat in the book- 
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lined siudy, sipping tea, and talking—not about 
novels and films but about the international 
situation! In journalistic circles in Paris I had 
heard that if war broke out Bromfield might go 
to the United S.ates to rouse public opinion in 
favour of intervention on the side of democra- 
cies and one felt a vague thrill in talking about 
politics with this man who might play such a 
big role in the war that, we then thought, was 
imminent, : 

Two old French ladies, the Bromfields’ 
neighbours, dropped in to talk with him.* Their 
sons were in the army and, like millions of 
mothers all over the world, they were naturallly 
anxious about their future. It was raining Out- 
side and the leaden, grey skies seemed to portend 
impending doom. We—two Indians, one Ameri- 
can and two French women,—linked together 
by the common danger of war, walied for 
something to happen. 

And it did happen. The telephone rang. 
It was the Amer’can Embassy calling, ihe news 
had just come over the wire that President 
Roosevelt had sent a personal message to the two 
Dic.aters, appealing for peace. Good old 
Roosevelt, I felt, always doing something 
spectacular and splendid! Did he, far away 
in Washington, know that even if his message 
did not deter the Dictators in ihe’r madness, it 
at least brought a ray of hope to two old women 
in a little French village called Sen Lis ! 

We iook leave of Louis Bromfie'd, and 
came away in a more cheerful mood. His last 
words were: “See you in India”! 


My encounter with John Gunther, the live- 
wire correspondent who shall continue to be 
known as a journalist even if he is the author 
of two best-selling books, was brief but it left 
an impression on me of a pleasant personality, 
full of energy and bubbling with good humour, 
inquisitive and impatient, who does not forget 
for one moment that he is out for “ news.” Over 
three years ago when he was in Bombay, 
gathering material for Inside Asia, I went to 
interview him at the Taj. His room was in 
characteristic disorder—books and papers, news- 


paper clippings, typewriter and piles of 
of manuscript lying about in magnificent 


disarray ! It was about lunch time but ‘he was 
still in pyjamas and evidently we had disturbed 
him in his work. 

He had to speak the same eveneing at the 
Cowasji Jehangir Hall and was preparing notes 
for his lecture. But he was not too busy to talk 
with me and answered all my questions. . And 
when I had finished, to my utter surprise, he 
started interviewing me with the skill of a 
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trained reporter that he is. “ Now that you have 
wasted half an hour of my time, why shouldn't 
I get something out of you?” he said and plied 
me with questions about the cross-currents of 
Indian politics—the difference between Commu- 


- nists, Socialists and Royists, the differences 
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between Muslim League and Congress and the 


social position of the Harijans. It appeared 
that he had already discussed these questions 
with the respéctive leaders of all the parties but 
wanted the objective view of a journalist to 
round off his impressions. Rather flattering, 
what ! 


Within a few minutes of meeting John 
Gunther, I met a literary personality of greater 
eminence who is quite a contrast with the lively 
American reportef. I met Somerset Maugham, 
author of such classics as Of Human Bondage. 
He too, was staying at the Taj. While Gunther’s 
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room was flooded with light, the windows wide 
epen, Somerset- Maugham sat in a room as neat 
and quiet as himself, the drawn blinds throwing 
yt in semi-darkness. Is Maugham afraid of 
light ? I asked myself. 

It is as difficult to draw Maugham into 
conversation as it is easy to talk with Gunther. 
I think he is meurably shy, a litle self-cons- 
cious, terribly afraid of saying something which 
might hurt you. When talking he chooses his 
words with the same meticulous care that he 
displays in his writings. Politely ‘he refused to 
discuss politics and we talked mainly about 
literature—about his plays, novels and_ short 
stories. While the world admires his novels and’ 
short stories, he himself has a preference for his 
‘plays. At the time I met him his Swmmiing Up 
was in the press. He described it as the 
“eutobiography of a soul.” After reading this 
masterpiece I know how apt his description was. 

One may not be able to talk much with 
Maugham but the experience is elevating. One 
has the impression of a highly sensitive soul, 
seeking expression in his work with the self- 
effacing earnestness of a true artist, observant 
not superficially like us journalists but with a 
penetrating insight which probes the deeper 
mysteries of life. When the Gunchers of the 
decade are forgotten, Somerset Maugham’s 
contribution to literature shall endure. 


Upton Sinclair, whom I met in Rasadena 
(near Los Angeles) , turned out to be an American 
edition of Mahatma, Gandhi. Of course, he js 
net so short or thin, nor was he clothed in a loin 
cloth. But he has the same penetrating eyes be- 
hind glasses, the same air of unaffected sintplicity. 
He was dressed in a cheap pair of litfen trousers 
and an undervest instead of a shirt, the most 
sensible clothes to wear in the heat of the 
Californian summer, and ‘I felt self-conscious 
and over-dressed in*my carefully pressed suit 
and tie and collar. ; 

But one cannot be self-conscious for long in 
the presence of Upton Sinclair who has got the 
knack of all truly great men to put one at ease. 
It was difficult te imagine that this unassuming. 
obliging man, who had thoughtfully kept iced 
orange juice ready for an unknown Indian 
journalist, was the author of sixty best-sellers, 
each of which has run into several editions and 
has been translated into practically every known 
language of the world (including almost a dozen 
Indian languages !). 

Upton Sinclair is not one of those 
Americans who think India is a land full of 
fakirs, maharajas and coolies. In fact his 
knewledge of Indian politics astounded me. 
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Within a few minutes of my arrival he said, 
“You must be a Congressman, of course, but do 
you prefer Gandhi or Nehru ? ” 

It was interesting to talk to Sinclair about 
the élection for Governor of California which he 
‘fought some years ago with ‘his now world- 
famous slogan “End Poverty in California” 
(abbreviated as E P I C). Without malice or 
bitterness he told me the causes of his failure— 
thé coalition of the capitalists against him, the 
active hostility of the motion picture magnates 
and the campaign of lies and slander that was 
launched against him by the reactionaries. His 
fight, however, was not in vain. It was the 
first blow struck at the entrenched reaction in 
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California and it is mainly due to the spade 
work done by Upton Sinclair that a progressive 
candidate won last year. 

I asked Sinclair about his novel No Pasaran 
and was surprised to find that he wrote it without 
going to Spain, simply with the help of a map 
and newspaper cuttings. 

While taking leave of him, IT had the pri- 
vilege of presenting him a copy of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Autobiography thus introducing one 
famous author to another. | 


While crossing over from New York to 
France I met Ernest Hemingway (the author of 
Farewell to Arms) in peculiar circumstances. 
The 82,000—ton steamer, Normandie, left New 
York at a time when the war scare (August, 
1938) had just started and many of the passen- 
gers had cancelled their passage. Just as we 
were about to ‘steam out of New York harbour 
a rumour went round that Ernest Hemingway 
was on board on his way to rejoin Government 
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forces in Spain and that the Police wanted to 
arrest him, 

Hemingway, however, kept himself to his 
cabin and did not show himself until after we 
had left behind the S.atue of Liberty. Next day. 
I and a group of others who were returning to 
‘England after the Youth Congress sent a note 
to Hemingway (who was in First Class) io come 
down and meet us. That evening he appeaned 
—looking like a fierce army officer, red in face, 
stout and heavy, far from the general conception 
of intellectuals. 

_ Over innumerable drinks he talked to us. 
But it was significant that he didn’t seem to care 
to talk about literature. His one topic was the 
war—the war in Spain where he had been fight- 
ing, with the International Brigade. With the 
help of bottles, glasses and ash trays he ex- 
plained to us at length the exact strategic 
position of the rival armies in Spain. It was 
almost pathetic—as well as ‘heroic !—‘o find 
this brilliant writer talking about the relative 
importance of bombers, machine guns and tanks. 
Hundreds of o her intellectuals from all over the 
world rallied, like Hemingway, to help the people 
of Spain in their fight against Franco. It is sad 
to reflect that their noble efforts should have 
proved fu-ile against the might of the Fascist 
International. 


I had a strong prejudice against all women 
wiiters—until I read Ethel Mannin’s Confessions 
_ and Impressions. Once I had read it, she was 
immediately put in the select list of authors 
I wanted to meet personally. And go, soon after 
I arrived in London, one afternoon I and a 
frend (another Ethel Mannin fan) found our- 
selves roaming about the pleasant suburb of 
Wimbledon Common, looking for “Oak Cottage.” 


Finding a colossal oak tree and under it a doll’s’ 


house in a pretty garden we knew that must be 
the place. There is nothing doll-like, however, 
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about Ethel Mannin, who is as practical as she 
is free from any of those frivolities of gesture 
and temperament which are generally associated 
with the modern young women. She is not very 
young, either, and it is her constant complaint 
that her readers don’t seem to understand that 
she ‘has grown since she wrote Confessions and 
Impressions. Plainly dressed, with her straight 
hair, ‘her face sometimes appears severe, betray- 
ing the strain of years of hard work on an 
acutely sensitive personality. But then she 
smiles and the severe expression is gone and she 
is just a pleasant young woman of 39 who 


enjoys life (even if she is net unconscious of its 


sordid aspects), likes her friends and can keep 
them amused and entertained by her talk, and; 
above all else, has an exquisite taste for beaucy 
which is apparent as much in the pictures on t%e 
walls as in the flowers in her garden. 

Her complete disregard of conventions has 
sometimes been misunders‘ood and misrepre- 
sented. But this iconoclastic attitude is so 
spontaneous and unostentatious that one is 
hardly aware of it when one actually meets her. 
She suffers neither from hypocrisy nor from that 
studied recklessness which unfortunately passes 
for modernism in some circles. Apart from 
being a brilliant writer, Ethel Mannin is per- 
haps one of the finest representatives of modern 
womanhood. . | 

Her, generosity and_kindliness are among 
her most likable qualities. Her life’s saving she 
recently donated to the cause of Republican 
Spain. 

Her interest in all progressive movements is 
deep réeted and she is an active worker in many 
socialist organizations (though she 3 far from 
being a communist) like the Independent Labour 
Party. “ You can call me a revolutionary,” she 
says in her sequel to Confessions, Privileged 
Spectator, adding “ And yéu may spell it with 
a capital ‘R’”, . 

, (Copyright, Author) 
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AMONGST THE PUB-KACHAREES OF ASSAM 


By 8S. K. MUKERJEE, 
Member, Royal Photographic Sociecy 


As an amateur photographer, I love taking 
picturesque scenery and peop!e of the places I 
caamce to visit. It is a pleasure to photograph 
people who are rather conscious of the camera 
and who would not easily submit to being photo-, 
graphed. I have to visit places in Assam where 
tribal people live and I would like to tell some- 
thing about the Pub-Kacharees. 

Pub-Kacharees are a branch of the Kacharee 
tribe, who are one of the real natives of the 
province of Assam. If they migrated from out- 
side Assam, it is not known when they came 
here and from what place—at least I have not, 
come across any details about that in the histori- 
cal books that I ‘have read. As far as is known, 
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this tribe got the name from the place of their 
residence—Cachar Hills. Now, of course, one 
will find Kacharees (Cacharees) in the plains of 
Assam and a very considerable section of the 
tribal people has settled in Kamrup District. 
There are also some percentage of Kacharees in 
Goalpara and other districts of Assam. 

The Kacharees, like other tribal races of 
Assam are believers in snakes and some wild 
animals as their deities. They offer prayers to 


the elephant, snake, tiger, bear and some other 
animals as well. In offering prayers to the 
deities *they sacrifice goats, pigs, dogs, fowls 
pigeons and ducks, which they specially rear for 
the purpose. 

They do not believe in any medicines and 
if anybody falls ill they make prayers and offer- 
ings to their deities. They also believe in 
witches. 

They are very simple and are mostly very 
truthful. 

The Kacharees are peace-loving by nature 
and honest in dealings. 

The women are very hardy and they de 
more work than the men. They manage the 
‘household, do the planting and 
harvesting of the crops, weave 
clothes, go a-fishing and do any 
other work that may be neces- 
sary. The male persons only 
do the ploughing of the land. 
The Kacharees cultivate mainly 
paddy and in some areas they 
also cultivate mustard. 


The main food of the 
Kacharees consists of half- 
cooked rice and Lau-Pan 


(wine made from rice at their 
own houses). They take flesh 
of the animals they sometimes 
kill, but they never cook it 
properly ;—they only roast the 
meat to some extent and take 
that with relish. 

Their mode of hunting is 
very interesting. When they 
scent the presence of any deer 
or pig in the near about jungle, 
they all assemble with nets, 
spears, tokans (a special type of stick made 
of bamboo by the Kacharees, strong enough 
to smash the head of any animal with one blow) 
and dao’s. After all have assembled they put 
the nets on one side of the jungle towards which 
the animal is supposed to try to flee when chased. 
They then enter the jungle and begim shouting 
and screaming. The poor animal is then forced 
to the net and killed. After the killing of the 
animal they come to the border of the jungle 
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and each person present in the hunting expedi- 
tion gets an equal share of the meat, no matter 
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lhow little one gets. The sharing of the meat is 
very interesting to watch. 

The most interesting part of their life is, I 
_believe, their marriage. When a man decides 
on marrying, he visits his own and near about 
villages, and tries to find out a marriageable girl. 
When he has been able to select his bride, he 
snatches her away to his own home by force. 
When this has happened, the relatives of the 
girls, together with the villagers go and challenge 
the bridegroom-io-be and tries to bring the girl 
back, when the bridgroom’s party have a hot 
discussion. The next procedure is that there 
arises a question of the price the bridegroom 
can pay for the girl. The term is gao-dhan 
(price for the body). The gao-dhan varies from 
3 scores to 20 scores and unless the settlement 
about the gao-dhan is arrived at and at least 
some portion of the same is paid on the spot to 
the bride’s guardian, the marriage is not settled 
and the trouble is not ended. When the marr‘age 
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is settled, both the contesting parties feast 
together and go away to their places with 
presents from the bridegroom’s party. There 
are no rites to be observed in connecion with 
their marriage. 

Of the festivals, the Kacharees, like other 
people of Assam, have their Bihw which corres- 
ponds with the Bengali Sankranti. During 
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Bihus (they have this every month’ on the last 
day) they have feast, drinks and dancing festi- 
vals and in some of the bigger events they 
dance continuously for three days and live by 
drinking only. 

[Photographs illustrating this and the following 


article are by Mr. S. K. Mukerjee, author of this 
article.] 






THE NEW YEAR OR THE BIHU FESTIVAL IN ASSAM 
By PRANGOPAL CHANDRA DAS 


Tua fourteenth day of April is a great day in 
Assam, for on that day falls the Assamese New 
Year. Few people who pass through Assam this 
season will*fail to observe on what a lavish scale 
tae New Year is observed in this part of India. 
Frem time immemorial the New Year has been 
observed as a great national festival throughout 


Assam and it has been the custom of the people 


ta ebserve the first week of the New Year as one 
of joy and happiness even for ihe poorest of the 


This festival is popularly called the Bihu. 
The origin of the Bihu festival is rather shrouded 
ia obscurity now. Scholars derive it from the 
Sanskrit word Viswva meaning Vernal Equinox 
and indeed the principal Bihu takes place on the 
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Visuva Sankranti day—Vernal Equinox. There 
ane three Bihus celebrated in Assam—Bohdg 
Bihu, Kati Bihu, and Md@gh Pihu. 

The Bihus mark the changes of seasons : 
they come at times when there is some well- 
earned rest from the monotony of life and its 





work and with opportunity to forget oneself and 
give oneself upto joy and merry-making. The 
Bihu is essentially a peasants’ festival and 
Assam is predominantly an agricultural country. 
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During the six months of summer and rains, no 
such festival is held, and thereafter each festi- 
ea place after an interval of three months 
each, 

The Katt Bihu comes off on the Asvin 
Sankranti or autumnal equinox and continues 
to the first day of Kartika. The Kati Bihu does 
not offer plenty and the festivities are also 
limited. Therefore the Kati Bihu is ealled the 
Kangali or Bihu of non-plenty. 

The next Bihu is the Magh Bihu held on the 
Pousa Sankranti or Winter Solstice and the first 
day of Magha. It lasts only two days but feasts 
and enjoyments are great on this occasion. This 
corresponds to the second week-end of January. 
It is the middle of cold season and householders 
have gathered a good year’s harvest. But the 
approach of the Magh Bihu is felt as early as 
the beginning of January. In the oueskrits of 
the towns and in the villages when the stillness 
of the night has overtaken the world one can 
hear the sounds—monotonous and unceasing—of 
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small dhoels (drums) and takd (a simple device 
made from split bamboo) played by boys and 
youths of the village sitting around a well-lit fire 
inside a temporary grass house; the monotony 
is broken now and then by a song in a spiriied 
voice when it is echoed in the hills and dales 
beyond. At night preceding the Magh Bihu a 
great feast is held in the grass house and the 
young and even elders take part in the repast. 
Very early next morning, people take their 
“holy-bath ” and all gather round the meji— 
a tall camp made of bamboo, grass and dry 
leaves—and there make a bonfire of it. 

This Bihu takes place soon after the harvest, 
plenty of winter and it is the Bhogali Bihu— 
Bihu of feast and enjoyment. The granaries are 
full and preparations many and varied. Pithds 
(sweet half moon-shaped cakes), Séndha (fried 
rice beaten flat), Karas (fried grams and grains), 
etc., are abundant and Bhogali is an apt deserip- 
tion. Winter harvest is the main staple crop 
in Assam and Magh Bihu is an auspicious occa- 
sion coinciding with the great harvest time and 
the expression of joy of the people as they 
provide for the coming months. In ancient 
Greece and Egypt also, such agricultural festival 
was held., 

But the grandest of the Bihus is the Bohdg 
Bihu which marks the beginning of the Assamese 
New Year which is also the Hindu New Year. 


19—6 


It corresponds to the vernal equinox in mid-April 
and begins on the last day of the old and continues 
for the first seven days of the New Year. The 
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first day, 7.e., Chaitra Sankranti is the Uruka— 
Bihu Eve and obstrved as Garw or cow Bihu 
and the rest Manuh or man-Bihu. 

In the morning of the Cow Bihu day, the 
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* cattle of the village are collected together in a 
- place and taken to the nearest river or tank 
where they are ceremoniously bathed. Before 
they are taken out, thick garlands made of slices 
of gourd, brinjal, ete., are placed on the heads 
of the cattle and holy waver 1s sprayed on them. 
Usual sticks are forbidden thar day and only 
small twigs of Makhiyati and dighalati (small 
plants). are used. The boys throw water on 
them singing some verses the gist of which is 
that though iis (cow’s) sire might be small, it 
may grow bigger every year. ‘They are given 
special food, the old rope is diseardeel and a 
new one used from that day. With the shades 
of evening falling afound, three ydégs (from go- 
yagna, cow sacrifice) composed of 
smualle heaps of selected kinds of 
sirubs are ignited for the welfare 
of the cows. The cattle -is the 
eultivator’s best friend and it is 
only meet they should also begin 
the New Year auspiciously. Nor 
is the plant world forgotten. On 
the dawn of the New Year’s day 
the fruit trees are girdled around 
with long fibres of Tara (a fibrous 
shrub), perhaps in the expectation 
of a better return. « : 

Then the Man-Bihu starts on 
the first day of the New Year. 

The “ bring in” should be as aus- 
ficious as possible and nothing 
should be done to impair its grand 

sawveetness. The people begin the 
year with a puff of fan, the idea. being 
that this will keep the body immune against a 
sultry day in the coming year. Because of the 
sweetness and grandeur, the Bohag Bihu is 
called Rangali—Bihu of joy and merriment. 
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This Bihu is the outward 
expression of joy of man at the 
advent of Spring. The approach 
of the Bohag Bihu is heralded from 
long before by nature and its 
agencies. Assam everywhere is 
rich in natural beauty. At this 
season of the year, Assam is a 
verdant and smiling land. Fresh 
green leaves on whe trees, count- 
less beautiful flowers in blossom 
on all sides, innumerable ministre! 
birds with their sweet, moving 
songs, and mid-day raging blasts 
blowing away dust and the last 
vestiges of dry leaves, all heraid 
the advent of Spring and the 
coming of the Bohag Bihu. On 
the advent of Spring, nature in its 
abundance has transformed the earth and the 
soft and newer atmosphere around doubtless has 
its influence on human breasts. 

The New Year must begin with everything 
new. A whole set of utensils (earthenwares) 
are brought and the old cooking vessels are cast 
away for good. Those of metal are specially 
cleaned and washed. 

All classes of people put on new dresses. 
For months past, indeed all the year round, 
womenfolk are busy with the loom. For inabi- 
lity to weave on the part of an Assamese maiden 
is considered a standing disgrace on the girl and 
the family, and it is difficult to find a suitable 
husband for such a girl. A friend or relative 
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ster yo. b 
must be presented with a Bihudn (Bihu present). 
Hand woven fabrics, such as gamoaha (richly 
designed towel), cheleng (chaddar), hachati 
(long handkerchief), Barképor (double- sized 
chaddar) are presented according to means. 
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Those parted by distance and marriage are 

joined on this occasion and ehildren pay respects 

to the elders. Hospitality is open-handed then. 
Sports and games are usual feaiures of the 


Bohag and Magh Bihus. Rabbit hunting is very, 


popular with village lads. The common game 
of cowries, and egg-breaking are common and 
cock-fights, goat-fights and wrestling are 
pleasant items. Buffalo-fights are not so com- 
mon everywhere nowadays, even now such fights 
take place in some localities during the Magh 
Bihu. In the towns nowadays modern sports are 
held and prizes offered. 

In the evenings, Huchari dal—itinerant 
parties of singers and dancers visit the village 


from door to decor and for seven days the village | 


resounds with forceful singing and dancing, the 
party of course, never returning empty-handed, 
In many places they have theatricals in the 
evenings. 

But the unique character of the Bohag 
Bihu reaches its climax in the special class of 
songs and dances known as Bihu song and dance. 
It is specially for this reason among others, that 
it is so eagerly looked forward to by young 
and old alike. In the villages of the interior, 
and in districts by the s'de of hills and dales. and 
the uplands of Eastern Assam inhabited by 
more simple folks, life still dances like a song 
far away from the busy haunts of civilisation. 
The Bohag Bihu has been the occasion for count- 
less beautiful songs : they are intermingled with 
Bangit (pastoral songs). Spontaneous  self- 
expression of the people as they are, in them we 
find the joys and sorrows, hopes and fears of 
rural Assam. ‘These songs are songs of youth, 
beauty and love. They are sure to make a very 
-— enjovable reading when translated into English. 
Youths sing the ballads and perform the tradi- 
tional folk dances which make them much more 
sweet and enjovable. On this occasion, dancing 
jis a “ passion ” with the youth. 

The village maidens in gay festive dresses— 
in their beautiful national dress—Mekhalé and 
Rihad (women’s girdles)—meet in grouns under 
the greenwood tree in the village common and 
dance and sing to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments. The young men have their own 
village green where dance festival takes place 
with ereat vieour. | | 

These festivities and mirth continue till the 
seventh dav of the New Year when it reaches 
its supreme heisht. All classes of neonle—old 
and youne—conscious of the impending close- 
down of ¢he gevest of festivals, gather in the 
open field and there the voung ones dance and 
gine awev the Ranaali Bihu to heoin life there- 
after with renewed vigour and resolution. And 
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thus ends the great festival but not without 
regrets and earnest longings. ‘‘ When Bihu 
departs, what wilt thou sing of ?” laments the 
young. 

The Hindu New Year is observed throughout 
India and it is possible that some observe it with 
much enthusiasm, but the New Year or Bohag 





Every hamlet is gay, men and women of all ages take 
part in Bihu dancing 


Bihu as observed in Assem—the easternmost 
provinee, surpasses anything of its kind in other 
parts of India. Some suggest that this Bihu 
is equal to “ Vasantotsab” held in Spring in 
ancient Hindu India. Though in the impact with 
the outside modern world, the festival has lost 
some of its former grandeur and universality, still 
it has not suffered in any way in its national 
characier. In some towns these days the festi- 
val is celebrated on modern lines. Boat-racing, 
some times horse-racing anc other modern sports 
are held and socials are arranged. It is the 
greatest national festival of the Assamese people 
and no other festival evokes so much enthusiasm, 
so much joy as does th's Bihu. Whatever its 
origin might have been, it is not purely a reli- 
gious festival now. This is a popular national 
festival in the true sense of the term: on these 
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occasions people of other rligions also join with 
the Hindus in the mirth and sports. The Chris- 
mas and the English New Years come very near 
Bohag Bihu in point of gay festivity and 
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universal rejoicings. The Bihu is nothing but 
@ spontaneous expression of joy and happiness of 
the human heart at the advent of Spring and 
Verdant Nature. © 





INDIAN SHIPPING AND SHIP-BUILDING INDUSTRY 


By P. C. JAIN, msc. (Econ.) (London), 
University of Allahabad 


. Ly India we do not, as yet, have a shipping and 
smp-building industry worth the name. This 
fact assumes a grave appearance when we re- 
member that we have a 4000-mile coast line to 
defend; in the past both these industries 
flourished in our country, and even today we 
have all the necessary raw material and labour 
resources for reviving these industries. More- 
over, we aspire to become a powerful industrial 
nation which, in modern days, is completely 
impossible without some well-equipped ship- 
yards, a mercantile marine, and a _ powerful 


nary. 
Our CoastaL TRADE 


Every year nearly 7 million tons of cargo 
and about 2 million passengers are Carried in 
ceasial trade of India. In 1924, Mr. Haji 
calculated, that of “this trade only 13 per cent 
was shared by the Indian shipping companies. 
Toda? this share has increased, thougheit stzl 
remains lojv, to nearly 20 per cent of the cargo 
and 5 to 8 per cent of the passenger traffic. The 
Indian tonnage operating on the Indian coast 
dees not exceed 1 1/3 lakh tons gross and thfs 
is hardly 23 per ceat of the total tonnage. In 
the overseas trade about 25 million tons of 
cargo and 2 lakh passengers are transported 
every year; of this, the share of Indian shipping 
does not exceed 2 per cent; the British ships 
carry over 64 per cent and the foreign ships 
nearly 344 per cent*of this trade, 

This backward condition of Indian shipping 
is Cue mainly to two factors. The British and 
foreign companies are well-organised and they 
have formed themselves into ‘rings.’ In the 
face of competition with an Indian firm prices 
are cut to unremunerative levels, till the new- 
comer is throttled. Priees are again raised when 
the coast is clear. 
than 20 Indian companies involving a capital 
of cver Rs. 20 crores have come to grief during 
the last 35 years. This is a huge waste. More- 


By these,unfair means, more. 


over, these foreign companies make every effort 
to hold their customers by means of the deferred 
rebate system. A customer who exclusively 
gives trade to a member of the ‘ring’ for a 
continuous period of, let us say, 6 months be- 
comes entitled to a rebate of 10 to 15 per cent of 
the freight paid by ‘him. Thus the Indian trader 
is prevented from giving a trial to the Indian 
companies. Secondly, the grant of subsidies by 
the various governments to their shipping com- 
panies makes them powerful competitors against 
Indian shipping companies, who have obtained 
no such help from the government. The League 
of Nations calculated that out of 33 maritime 
countries 27 have granted subsidies to their ship- 
ES ae . ve 

ping companies./ This naturally enables them 
to quote a price below costs of operation. In 
most cases the coastal trade of these countries 
is also reserved for their own shipping 
companies; and this is a big advantage. More- 
over, the Japanese shipping companies, which 
have increasingly invaded the Indian coastal 
trade ever since 1914-18, have the additional 
advantage of an occasionally depreciated cur- 
rency and a unified trade policy. 

_ The inactivity of the Government of India 
becomes still more intolerable when it is realised 
that two government-appointed committees 
have recognised the rights of Indian shipping to 
special protection, at least in the coastal trade. 
The Indian Mercantile Marine Committee 
(1923) and the Imperial Shipping Committee 
(1939) have both recommended measures 6 
enable the Indian shipping companies to have 
at least a major portion of our coastal trade. 
It is a pity that nothing has so far been done. 

There are, however, many cogent reasons 
why the Government of India should assist the 
Indian shipping industry. The mercantile 
marine acts gs a second line of defence in a 
national emergency. The merchantmen can be 
be converted into units of a fighting fleet in eéSe 
of war and even today naval warfare plays an 
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important part in keeping the national inde- 
pendence intact. Further, the mercantile marine 
will afford a suitable chance for the training 
of our seamen and naval officers. This is a,very 
important consideration. Secondly, shipping in 
India gives rise to an annual income of over 57 
crores of rupees out of which nearly Rs. 50 crores 
are taken away by the foreigner, who even takes 
away nearly 75 per cen of the income arigng 
from coastal trade. A major portion of this 
income, if not all, can be retained in India if 
our shipping industry is developed. This money 
will be a welcome source of additional income to 
us. Finally, even today in spite of the war there 
is a serious unemployment in the ranks of our 
educated and semi-educated young men. The 
shipping industry will prove a good source of 
employment to many a deserving youth. J 


A Surppine Pouicy 


Some Indian companies ‘have made brave 
efforts in the past to establish themselves; the 
device of mutual agreements and government 
mediation has been tried but without success. 
The Government of India has also issued com- 
yuniques with a pious wish, but all this has 
utterly failed. The only method to secure a 
permanent and stable foothold for the Indian 
companies—and this has become imperative by 
reason of a wartime shortage of foreign shipping 
—is by means of legislative action. It is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Haji’s Bill of 1928 and Sir A. H. 
Ghaznavi’s Bill of 1936 failed to pass through 
the legislatures. They were noble efforts and if 
more commonsense was used at that time the 
problem of Indian shipping should not have 
faced us with such acuteness today. _ 

Now two things are urgently needed. The 
Indian coastal and river-borne trade should be 
reserved exclusively to Indian-owned and Indian- 


controlled shipping companies. This procedure is. 


nothing new or unique since, as we have already 
noticed, many. maritime countries have reserved 
their coastal shipping to their own companies. 
Moreover, there is no element of discrimination 
m this policy because it is proposed to give full 
compensation to the foreign companies. It has 
been estimated that Rs. 20 to 25 crores will be 
needed to buy up the existing non-Indian ship- 
ping companies operating on the coast and in 
the river trade of India. There is no doubt that 
Indian capital is fully capable of supplying 
this money. Further, there has been a wrong 
misapprehension that the Indian shipping com- 
panies will prove costly to the Jndian business 
community because of inefficiency and because 
of a tendency to monopolistic exploitation. The 
existing Indian companies have proved their 
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worth and there is no doubt whatsoever that 
their costs of operation will not be higher than 
that of the European companies. A condition 
of healthy competition which in any case, as 
recommended below, involves a system of govern- 
ment control will amply ensure that the business 
community gets fair terms. 

It may be noted that the, reservation of 
coastal trade to Indian companies does not in- 
volve any cost to the Government of India. 
We do not recommend the grant of shipping 
subsidies because the Indian companies, in the 
absence of unfair competition by foreign ‘ rings, 
‘are thoroughly capable of scanding on their own 
legs. In view of all these arguments it passes 
comprehension why the Government of India has 
so far been inactive. It is of course clear that this 
inactivity cannot be justified on the basis of 
laissez faire policy which is an already 
exploded doctrine. 

Secondly, in addition to the reservation of 
coastal and river-borne trade to’ Indian shipping 
effort has to be made to prevent cut-throat com- 
petition and the rate-war among the Indian 
companies themselves. The best way of doing 
this probably is by authorising the Government 
@ontroller of Shipping to fix minimum and maxt- 
mum prices for each type of work and to allot 
definite quotas to the different shipping interests. 
This measure will preven= the inefficient eqm- 
panies from becoming a burden on the business 
commusaity and will prevent chaotic conditions 
that result from a rate-war. 

e 6 
Surpe-BUILDING 

An Indian shipping industry cannot be 
sustained yvithout the backing of a few modern- 
‘ised ship-building and repairing yards. It is 
of course true that under the present-day war 
conditions it is not an easy task to set up even 
one or two modernised ghip-building yards in 
our country. The supply of specialised 
machinery, enginés, and superior technical skill 
will offer special difficulty; but with the 
assistance of the Indian Purchasing Commission 
in the U. 8. A. the supply of these essentials 
should be pogsible. What is, however, needed 
is a sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
Government of India. The Indian ship-building 
yards, in addition to advancing the interests of 
Indian industrialisation, will prove a good source 
of supply to the British mercantile marine and 
the navy. | 

In India, at 


present, we have half a dozen 
repairing and re-fitting yards at Calcutta and 
Bombay. These yards, in addition to repairing 
and re-fitting work, can also produce small 
craft, tugs, barges, etc, upto about 600 
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toms, and in some cases even upto 1500 tons, 
replacement. These yards by their very nature 
are small and old-fashioned. It is estimated 
that with some renovation they can probably 
preduce seagoing vessels upto a replacement 
of 3,000 to 5,000 tons. It will of course 
be necessary to set up new yards to build 
bigger ships. 

The Scindia Steam Navigation Company, 
under the ‘able guidance of its leader, has made 
neble efforts to construct a ship-yard at 
Vizagapatam. The opening ceremony of. this 
yard was performed recently (June 21, 1941), 
though it may take more than two years to, 
place the first ship on the market. It is intended 
to build ships of 6,000 to 10,000 tons and ulti- 
maiely 16 vessels involving an expenditure of 
oyer 4 crore rupees will be produced. In the 
beginning, steel for making hulls, propelling 
machinery, and technical skill are to be imported 
frem abroad. Ultimately, all the requirements 
will be met by our own country. 

The Scindia Company first wanted to estab- 
lish a yard at Calcutta but negotiations with 
the Port Trust broke down. The choice of 
Vizagapatam has also been wise inasmuch as the 
supply of cheap coal, electric current and cheap 
labour make it an economical spot. It must, 
however, be admitted that at present Vizaga- 
patam is an out of way city and, what is more, 
the ‘ocal labour force has not received the bene- 
fit of skilled training that Calcutta andeBombay 
workers usually get in the general engineering 
workshops and in *the ship repairing yards. 
Moreover, Calcutta is a trade centre in close 
proxinity to coal and iron deposits, Henca, 
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Calcutta would surely have been a more suitable 
site. The Scindia Company had to construct a 
yard at Vizagapatam after they had failed to 
secure a site in Calcutta. It is, however, keenly 
expected that the Scindia project at Vizaga- 


*patam will be a big success. 


It appears to us that it is the clear duty 
of the Government of India to help this industry. 
Ay attitude of indecision, vacillation and lack 
of sympathy cannot be justified on any ground 
whatscever. The Government of India can do 
three things, and the conclusions and recommen- 
dations of the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee (1923) fully support this policy,/ In 
the first place, assistance should be given to the 
Scindia Company to enable it to purchase its 
requirements of machinery, raw materials, and 
technical skill through the Indian Purchasing 
Commission recently constituted in the U. S. A. 
and the Ministry of Supply in Great Britain. 
This assistance is most urgently needed at the 
present moment. Secondly, the Government, and 
Port Trust work should be promised to the 
eompany provided it confirms to ,competitive 
requirements of quality and price. Fhally, when 
the ship-building yard at Vizagapatam proves 
its worth it should be made compulsory for all 
the vessels plying on the coast and in the rivers 
of India to have been built at this ship-yard. 
When other yards are constryefed they will also 
be included in this scheme. “At present there are 
150 to 225 vessels operating on the coast and in 
the river traffic of India. This number is expec- 
ted to inerease. The Vizagapatam ship-yard 
when in full operation should be able to supply 
the entire annual requirements of our country. 
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) GANDHIJI AND NON-VIOLENCE 
By BLJOYLAL CHATTERJEE 


GANDHI is, after all, a philosophie anarchist. 
He belongs to the group of Kropotkin and 
Tolstoy. The philosophic anarchists do not 
believe in violence. To them coercion is always 
bad. Man and woman should be left free to 
realise the best of his or her personality. The 
majority should not be ruled by the minority 
nor the minority should be ruled by the majority. 
Thus say the anarchists. Each man should be 
a law unto himself. Such is their watchword. 
Those who hold such views cannot tolerate the 
existence of the state, for the state means 
violence in some form or other. The anarchists 


want to do away with the state. To them 
government is organised violence. 
But all men are not perfect. Possessive 


impulse still plays a dominant part in the lives 
of men and women. ‘There are persons who will 
stick at noching for gaining their selfish ends. 
There are brutes in human form who are slaves 
to their instincts, Such men will trample on 
the sacred rights of their fellowmen, commit 
rape and murder and other major crimes. 
Soc:ety cannot afford to keep such people at 
large, for in that case no civilised life is possible 
and the law of the jungle would reign supreme. 
It would mean the end of civilisation and the 
beginning of barbarism.- The sense of security 
will be gone, and where there is no sense of 
security, the growth of the individual is well- 
nigh impossible. The anarchists will say that 
education will enable people to control their 
instincts by the power of reason, instil the 
spirit of toleration in their breasts and thus 
transform their lives. People are bad—because 
they are deprived of the advantage of education. 
With the spread of real education—defects in 
character will be removed, people will learn to 
cherish a loving consideration for their neigh- 
bours and adjust their interests in a. friendly 
way. Moreover, with the abolition of private 
property poverty will disappear, and with the 
disappearance of poverty—crimes against pro- 
perty will not occur. Thefts and ee will 
be things of ‘the past. : 

Comniunists here differ from the anarchists. 
They do not share with the anarchists the view 
that a tinae will ever come when every man will 
be perfect in ‘his behaviour. TRe: communists 
say that there will always remain lapses in con- 
duct due to passions and temptations unconnected 


with wealth or the absence of wealth. There- 
fore, according to their opinion, though tne 
state as a coer cive machinery will wither awcy, 
a sort of house-keeping state’ as opposed io 
‘police state’ will come into being to deal with 
the moral lapses of men and women. 

Mahatma Gandhi is an idealist in the trie 


‘sense of the term but a practical ideal.st. I 


have already said that Mahatma Gandhi is a 
philosophic anarchist by faith and as an aner- 
chist he cannot support coercion in any form. 
He says, “A society organised and run on the 
basis of complete non-violence would be purzst 
anarchy.” Yes, Gandhiji is struggling 10 ere:te 
that new world where the principle of ncn- 
violence will dominate the lives of men and 
women. His mission is to bring in that ‘ purest 
anarchy’ where everyman wouid be a law unto 
himself and every form of coercion would Gis- 
appear. Huis faith in the essential’ goodness of 
human character is so, unshakable that he 
believes that the ushering in of such a millennium 
is possible. Had he not that burning faith in 
the divinity of man—in the final triumph of non- 
violenceg his failures would have by this time 
driven him into the caves of the Himalayas. 
But he belongs to the trilse of Columbus and 
even when the horizon seems to be darkest, he 
ig still sustained by his heroic faith. 7 
When somebody asked him whether such 
anarchy was possible,’ Gandhiji replied, “ Yes. 
It is realisable to the extent non-violence is 
realisable.” He is perfectly logical ‘here. 
Anarchy involves tHe extinction of the stete. 
The state can be abolished” only when men heve 
become perfect in*their behaviour. Where men 
have learnt to love each other, they would 
respect each other’s faith and rights. Where -he 
spirit of non-violence reigns supreme,—intereast 
will not clash against interest, faith will not 
clash against * faith—there would be perfect 
harmony 1 in society. When such a state of things 
would come to pass, the state would beccme 
unnecessary—there would be no need of govern- 
mental violence to prevent people from do-ng 
injustice to their fellowmén. Until people leorn 
to love each other and respect each oth:r’s 
rights—until they cease to exploit their fellcw- 
men, the might of the state will be necessary to 
make Justice prevail in society. In a sociaty 
where man is not perfect in ‘his behaviour, where 
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injustice prevails and exploitation ‘has not ceased, 
anarchy would mean untold sufferings and 
miseries to the people, 

Gandhiji is a practical idealist and there- 
fore knows the limitaiton of human character. 
He cannot, therefore, think that in the 
immediate future men at the helm of the State 
of Independent India would be able to do away 
with violence altogether. He writes : ° 

“But no Government worth its name can suffer 
anarchy to prevail. Hence I have said even under a 


Government based primarily on non-violence a small 
police force will be necessary.” (Harijan, 9-3-1940). 


Again he says: 


* A Government cannot succeed in becoming entire- 
ty non-violent because it represents all the people.” 


~ We must keep the fact in mind that 
Gandhiji is not only a saint but a statesman, 
* too. As a statesman ‘he cannot afford to ignore 
stern realities. He knows perfectly well.that in 
the immediate future there is no possibility of 
bringing in that new order when the state can 
be safely abolished and therefore no force would 
be necessary. People are not yet non-violent, 
society is still based on exploitation, men do not 
respect each other’s faith and the masses axe 
woefully deprived of their legitimate rights which 
are so essential for the realisation of their best 
personalities. To give people their rights over 
the instruments of production, to make the 
masses free from exploitation, poverty, ignorance 
and disease, the intervention of the state would 
be necessary, force* has to be used by the 
government to prevent exploitation and to make 
the ideal of justice triumphant in sgciety, 
Gandhiji, therefore, cannot think of a state of 
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affairs in the near future when force can be 
entirely dispensed with. The Congress Govern- 
ment of Bombay exerted force (law is useless 
unless backed by force) to make the scheme of 
prohibition successful and Gandhiji did not 
utter any word of protest against the policy 
pursued by the Prime Minister of Bombay. §}. 
Rajagopalachari also exerted governinental 
viglence to make the learning of Hindi compul- 
sory in the educational insvitutions of Madras. 
Did Gandhiji raise any voice of protest against 
the action of Mr. Rajagopalachari? In his 
speech at the Round Table Conference Gandhiji 
told his audience very frankly that independent 
India would not hesitate to use the force. of the: 
state to expropriate those expropriators who have 
unjustly gamed vast property to the detriment 
of the people. Only a visionary who has no 
sense of reality will say that complete non- 
violence on the part of the state is possible at 
the present stage of human evolution. Gandhiji 
is a dreamer no doubt. But every great man is 
a dreamer. Plato dreamed of his republic, 
Marx dreamed of classless society, Lenin 
dreamed of a new world where exploitation had 
completely ceased and the proletariat had be- 
come free. Gandhiji also dreams of an ideal 
society where non-violence would become the 
dominant principle. But dream is not reality. 
A. statesman has to take reality into account; 
otherwise he would be a prophet crying in the 
wilderness. Gandhiji,’ the dreamer, who sees 
the divinity of man, sings the glory of non- 
violence; Gandhiji, the realist, who sees the 
brute in man, says that 


“Fiven under a Government based primarily on 
non-violence a small police force will be “hecessary.” 
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I got upon a "bus one day, 

And ’bus-conductor Amery 

In fourteen tongues my fare required : 
While fumbling for a coin to pay 
“How long befere the boundary 

Of Independence ?” inquired. ° 


“So that 1s where you want to go! 
No Sir! I shouldn’t, for your health; 
Besides, you'll need another ‘bus: 
Dominion Status, you must know, 
Within the British Commonwealth 

Of Nations is our terminus.” 


But we remained just where we were, 
“Tet’s go as far as that at least; 

What are we stopping for?” I said. / 
“Two passengers are bick’ring there; 
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Well, West is West and East is East; 
Out ‘East’ they bicker till they’re dead. 


“But onee they stop we'll put on speed 
And move as fast as Tilden sends 

A tennis ball of Slazenger’s; 

And ‘till’ they stop we can’t proceed; 
The progress that we make depends 
‘Entirely’ on the passengers.” 


He shook his head as if in pain, 
And stopped; I thought he’d said his say : 
But then he added, “ Well, meanwhile 
It’s time you paid your fare again; 
A wealthy man like you should pa¥ 
Fares by the minute, not the mile.” 
DiogeENES 
—The Bombay Chronicle 
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THE ALL INDIA RADIO 


Its Administration and Its Programmes 


By DROPDI NANDAN 


RECENTLY there raged a controversy ‘in ‘the - 


columns of most of the Northern India papers on 


the question of the language patronised’ by’ 
the All-India Radio under the name of Hindus-, 


tani. The very importance of the question and 
the fact that the agitation has ‘hitherto yielded 


no tangible results, are sufficient justification for 
carrying on the agitation with renewed vigour. 


Indeed, as things at present stand in the airy 
preserves of the All-India Radio, Hindi-loving 
people cannot feel or agitate too strongly on this 
language question. Regardless of protests in the 
press and on the platforms and waiting of depu- 
tations the All-India Radio authorities stand 
unmoved, while every day Hindi language, litera- 
ture and culture are being insulted, mutilated and 
literally murdered by the lesser fry of this 
department. 


The controversy hitherto has centred round 
the language question, but there are wider and 
deeper aspects of the problem. Perhaps it is 


not necessary for me to dilate on the importance: 


of Radio as a nation-building department at the 
present day. It is not merely a source of enter- 
tainment for the wealthy and the idle, or even 
a machinery for wider dissemination of news. It 
is something more. On the way in which it is 
used by those responsible for running it, will 
depend the future linguistic, literary, artistic 
and in fact the-entire cultural development. It 
will gradually but irresistibly mould the tongue, 
the thoughts and the tastes of its listeners. When 
‘we will ponder over this aspect we will realise 
the 1mmense importance of this question. -And 
‘when we ponder over the policy being pursued 
’ by ‘the ‘All-India Radio under the direction of 
those who are in control, we wake up to the 
realisation that surreptitiously but persistently 
efforts are being made to strangle Hindi language, 
literature and culture, and to give a fillip to Urdu 
language and Islamic culture. 


What Hyderabad (Deccan) did in a smaller 
way, is sought to be done by the A.I.R. in a 
much bigger way, though by bpth at the ex- 
pense of the vast majority of Hindu tax-payers. 
In short, efforts are being made to make 
‘Pakistan’ a greater reality than even the 
’ sponsors of that scheme could envisage. 
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‘In spite of vehement protests, the language 
used in the broadcasts and announcements from 
the Radio stations -of Delhi, Bombay and 
Lucknow, not to speak of Lahore and Peshawar, 
continues to be Urdu, and the most intriguing 
part of the affair is that this language is obsti- 
nately paraded under the name of Hindustani. 
The inference is obvious, viz., that the inéen- 
tion is to make Urdu synonymous with 
Hindustani. An unwary announcer 


bag, when he told the listeners the other day that 
the A.LR. was issuing three journals, one in 
English called Indian Listeners, one in Hindi 
ealled Sarang and one in “Hindustani” called 
Avaz, Was it just a slip, or part of the deliber- 
ate policy of the A.J.R.? Recently the Lucknow 
Radio station announced a forthcoming ‘ Kavi- 


sammelan,’ and the obliging announcer took the - 


trouble to explain it to the listeners as Hind? 
zuban ka mushaira, and went on to add “ is sher- 
o-sukhtn kt mahfil men sare Hindustan ke 
mashur shora hissa lenge.” This is simply 
blasphemous. 

Of late, an attempt has been made to 


esprinkle a few Hindi words here and there in the 


announcements and broadcasts, as.an eyewash, 
but the attempt has necessarily been clumsy, 
and it has been rendered more clumsy at the 


“thands of the announcing staff, which seems to 


consist overwhelmingly of Muslims. Multiply- 
ing instances will make this article endless and 
so I have to content myself with just a few. 
Formerly ‘Foreign Minister’ used to be tran- 


‘slated as ‘ Wazir-a-Kharija’ im Hindustani news 


broadcasts, but of late ‘Videshi mamlon ke 
wazir’ has been substituted, but the announcer 
can never get over the habit of pronouncing 
videshi as wadeshi, as also he pronounces prem 
as parem, kripa as karpa and Dropadi as Daropdi 
and so on. This murder of Hindi words reached 
disgusting proportions in the broadcasts of Hindi 
dramas like Shakuntala and Geeta-Jayanti pro- 
grammes, and all this is due to the fact that the 
overwhelming mejority of the staff and 


“permanent “ artists” of the A.I.R. are not only 


Urdu-knowing but Muslims. The Controller of 
Broadcasting pleaded helplessness in this matter 
before a deputatién which waited on him 


of the” 
Bombay Radio station, let the cat out of the - 
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recently at Lucknow, but went on to tell that 
the staff will henceforth be subjected to a 
departmental test in Hindi, in which, however 
it will not be compulsory to pass. What fun is 
there in holding the test at ali? And above all, 
what were the circumstances which led to this 
state of affairs with regard to the staff and 
permanent artists? How lightly this question 
is taken by the department is evidenced by a 
reply which the Controller of Broadcasting gave 
to the deputationists. “Asked why even Hindu 
religious programmes were broadcast through 
Muslim announcers and artists, he said that this 
was done with a view to promote inter-commu-’ 
nal harmony! I do not know whether to put 
‘this down to his sense of humour or to his sense 
of malice: Further asked why Muslim religious 


programmes were not for similar reasons broad-_ 


east through Hindu performers, he turned the 
topic. Shri Sampurnanand]i recently laid stress 


on “a& very poignant, feature of this question, v22., 
thet the prograrmmes are always started and _ 
‘closed with adab-arz, the Muslim form of salu-. 
tation, and devout listeners must, have felt _ 


scandalized on being greeted with adab-arz, at 
the end of ‘ Geeta-Jayanti’ programme one night 
lataly. oe 

~The conditiofs described above are serious 


encugh. But this.is not all. The policy of dis- . 


crimination in favour of Urdu and Islamic 
culiure does not stop at this. It is noé insigni- 
ficant that in children’s and ladies’ programmes 


the leading characters are always ‘ Mamoon-jag,’ . 


‘ Avpa-jan,’ ‘Apa-shameem,’ ‘so and so Mian,’ 
etc. eAmateur performers, youngsters no legs 
than grown-ups, as-well as listeners, must thus 
imperceptibly get into the habit of using 
Muslim phraseology. The deputation referred 
to above also.drew the attention of the Controle 
ler of Broadcasting to the -fact-that too: much 
patronage is extended to prostitutes, whereas 
-every possible encouragemertt should. be given 
to ‘respectable. amateur artists. The Controller 
replied that they are solely- guided by the 
_popularity commanded by the .varicus artists. 
That is at best- a.fallacious argument, but at 
any rate the practice. of associdting prostitutes 
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with young boys and girls in children’s and 
ladies’ programmes is intolerable. 

A study of the Radio programmes throws 
furtlter light on the paruality of the department. 
‘For too many talks, stories, sketches, plays, etc., 
are in Urdu, and by Urdu writers and in fact, 
Muslim writers, and depicting Muslim life; 
Hindi writers do not receive the same hospitality. 
Sithilarly there have been more mushazras than 
kavi-sammelans and even the few kavi-samme- 
lans have been allowed smaller time, individually 
as well as in the aggregate. As if all this were 
not enough, payments made to-Hindi writers 
and poets are nov on a par with those made to 
Urdu writers. The Controller all but admitted 
this, but tried to explain it away by saying that 
iv was a matter of bargaining. The fact that 
Urdu writers are always able to strike better 
bargains with A.ILR. would require better 
explanation than has been vouchsafed by the 


-Controller. 


- One could go on writing in dealing with the 
doings of this Pakistani department, but it 1s 


time to close this article with just one more 
_ glaring instance. 
‘gomparison of the programmes of Hindu and 


For this I would invite a 


Muslim ‘religious festivals. A glance at these 
programmes will reveal that, for instance, the 
Moharram, Idul-fitar, Id-uzzoha, Shab-e-barat 
and :Bara-wafat programmes are much bigger 
and ‘much more elaborate ihan those of Holi, 
Diwali and Dashera. These all important Hindu 
festivals have received scant attention from the 
A.IR., while other important festivatis: have 
altogether been ignored. _ -~ 
The above should be enough to show’ that 
there is something very much wrong in the state 
of A.L.R. and it is high time that the Hindus 
awake to the necessity of effective agitation 
before the mischief has done its work. Men who 
count, public men who owe a duty towards the 
people on whose suffrage they enjoy their leader- 
ship or seats in the legislatures, have yet to do 
their duty in this matter. Will our representa- 


tives in the Central Assembly, utilize -their 
opportunity in giving vent to our grievances and 
asking for redress? "°  ~ 


ARABICISATION. OF SINDHI: THE LINGUISTIC... 
PROBLEM OF SIND = te 


+ 
he 


By SwAmr JAGADISWARANANDA 


It was Sir Charles Napier who annexed Sind to 
the Bombay Presidency .in 1847. . There is.in 
the city of Karachi a road named after Napier. 
About five years ago Sind was made.a separate 
province and its first Governor Sir. Lancelot 
Graham has just retired and his successor Sir 
Hugh Dow has lately assumed his office. Sind 
is a small province divided into six districts. 
According to the census of 1941 the population 
of Sind has swelled to about forty-five lakhs 
from thirty-five lakhs of the last census. Of all 
the three Indian provinces having Muslim 
majority, Sind ranks highest.. Hindus_are about 
fifty per cent in Bengal, about forty per cent in 
the Punjab and only twenty-five per cent in 
Sind. Besides more than a lakh of non-Sindhi 


Hindus of this province, the number of Sindhi 


Hindus lies in the vicinity of a million. Sind has 
therefore the lowest record of Hindu Minority. 

From Chach-Namah, Sind’s earliest histori- 
cal record written in Arabic in the eighth century 
A.D.. we find that Hinduism and Buddhism were 
the dominant religions of this desert tract of 
North-Western India in pre-Mahomedan period. 
It is Mahomed-bin Kasim who first invaded 
Sind in 712 A.D., with a small band of soldiers. 
Since then this province has been under the 
supremacy of Muslim religion, culture and 
-language. On account of Muslim oppression 
and tyranny in pre-British days, Hindus had 
fled to Guzerat, the Punjab and other adjoining 
provinces.- Hundreds of “Hindu women. were 


taken away to Arabia by force. ‘Being under 
influence for over twelve centuries. 
Sindhi. Hindus are the most Muslimised ‘of. all- 
> Yes + a Muslim, has taken up the work in right earn- 

Guru Nanak, who effectively checked the’ 


Muslim 


» 


Hindus. of other provinces.’ ~~ -< 


tide. of Muslimisation .of Sindhi Hindus. is their 
true saviour. Hence they are devout followers 
of Guru ‘Nanak and his religion and study more 
the Granth Sahib of :the Sikhs than. the Gita or 
any other Hindu ser'pture. In many domestic 
and public shrines of the Sindh Hiridus the Granth 
Sahib is installed and worshipped.:: It- has been 
rightly said bya modern thinker that a Sindhi 
Hindu is more a Sikh ora Sufi than a Hindu, 
and Hinduism in Sind‘is'a mixture of Sikhism 
and Sufisn® Though Hinduism has derived its 


name from the Sindhu and Hindu--culture: had’ 


its birth in the Indus valley, the-purest: form of 
Hindu religion and culture is unfortunately not 


to be found in this province.. Hindu customs and 
traditions which are the cerriers of* true fa‘th 
are also very rare here. Sindhi Hindus are bad- 
ly a een 
esides Urdu, which is spoken mostly in 
the Punjab, Sindhi is perhaps the only ie 
in India which is spoken by the Hindus, yet 
written in the Persian script and Arabic method 
from right to left. In 1857 the Persian script" 
was adopted by the Sindhis with the assent of the 
Amils, a section of the Sindhi Hindu who served 
under. the Muslim Mirs. Before that Devanagri 
alphabets were used. Even now old Sindhi 
books printed in Nagari script are found; pre- 
served in the libraries of Karachi, Hyderabad 
and other towns of this province. Sindhi spoken 
by the Hindus is called Hindu Sindhi, whereas 
Sindhi spoken by the Muslims is called Muslim 
Sindhi. Hindu Sindhi has a preponderance of 
Sanskrit words and Muslim. Sindhi has got a 
majority of Arabic and Persian words. <A ‘great 
Hindu poet of Sind, Swami, has incorporated the - 
great ideas of the Gita, the Upanishads and other 
Hindu scriptures_in ‘his inspiring Sindhi poems 
which are recited by the Hindus of this pro- 
vince. iven Shah Abdule Latif (1689-1752) 
who js the greatest Sindhi poet and is said to be 
the Shakespeare of Sind, has used Sanskrit 
words Profusely in his famous Risalo (poetical 
works.) It has been calculated that out of 20,000 
words used by Shah Latif ‘in all] his works, more- 
than twelvegshousand words are Sanskrit. 
' <A vigorous attefapt at Arabicisation of 
Sindhi, like Bengali, has béen on foot and Dr. 
Daudpota,- the present-D. P. I. of Sind, who is 


est. -Daudpotisation is the new- word ¢oined by | 
the Sindhi Hindus for -Arabicisation. _As_ the 
Bengali Muslims are trying to Arabicise Bengali 
by the: arbitrary introduction: of ."Arabic and 
Persian -words into the Bengali: language, so Dr. 
Daudpota and his hench-men in Sind ‘are about 
to Arabicise Sindhi by making changes in the 
orthography: A Sind-wide agitation’ has been 
afoot to protest against this attitude of the D.P.I. 
Professor Jethmal Parasram of the National 
College, Hyderabad (Sind), as the leader of this 
movement is busy ‘in travelling all over the 
province and mobilising public opinion against 
the ‘proposed -murder -of the Sindhi’ language. 
Reéeritly a* Sindhi Sahitya Sammelan was orga- 
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nised on a very grand scale j in Karachi to lodge 
a collective protest against this move. The 
Sammelan was attended by almost all the Sindhi 
Himdus of light and leading including the two 
Hircu Ministers of the Sind Assembly, namely, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Nihchaldas Vazirani and the 
Hon'ble Mr., Gokaldas Mewaldas. An exhibi- 
tion of ancient and modern. Sindhi books and 
menuscripts*was also opened on the same otca- 
sior. by the Hon’ble Mr. Nihchaldas the Revenue 
Meister. Myr. Kishinchand Bewas, who is the 
greatest living Sindhi poet, presided over the 
Sanmelan and emphatically protested against 
the newly introduced changes in pronunciation 
an orthographical signs of all Sindhi text books. 
Tn reply to their protest the Sind Government 

issied a Press Note upholding the action of the 


Masi iim D. P. I and warned the Hindus not to. 


» eplece these academic matters before the public. 


. 
* 


_ tue of Sindhi by Arabicisation. 


Arabicisation of Sindhi, opines a Sindhi scholar, 
is She most burning question of the day for the 
Sirdhi Hindus. The present-day Sindhi, remarks 
M-. Kishinchand Bewas, is like a big river 
which ‘meet and merge a number of tributaries 
—Sanskrit, Prakrit, Persian and English. This 
meeting can, reiter ates Mr. Bewas, enrich it and 
eniance its splendour or it may destroy 
its originality and genius. This depends on how 
worcs and idioms from other languages foster 
the freedom of Sindhi. 

The said Sammelan condemned thg action 
of Dr. Daudpota as ‘literary vandalism’ and 
unanimously passed ea resolution requesting the 
Gcvernment not to destroy the beautiful struc- 
Literature of 
Sird has been a shrine at which both Hinatis and 
Mastims lave worshipped, in which both 
have sat together forgetting their differences. It 
is -he authoritative opinion of the Hindu scholars 
of this province that the Tinguistic structure of 
Sirdhi that has been in vogue for generations 
is more natural, more scientific and more con- 
venient for reading, writing and printing. Dr. 
Deudpota’s fad of Arabicisation will not only 
disturb the musicality and metrical scales of 
Sirdhi language but also will kill its vitality. 
The D. P. I. however thinks that'the changes he 
is making in Sindhi are only corrections and 
wil do no harm to it. The so-called corrections 
according -to the expert opinion of the Sindhis 
is nothing but an attempt at distortion and dis-. 
fiearation of Sindhi. The Sindhi Hindus believe 
thet Arabicisation of Sindhi means for them more 
Muslimisation under which they ‘have been 
grcaning for ages. Prof. ‘Jethmal Parasram, 
whs is a distinguished Sindhi Hindu scholar. 
asserts with authority that eighty per cent of 
the Sindhi words are Sangkrit and that Sindhi. 
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of all Indian vernaculars is nedrest to Sanskrit. 
An Indian savant remarked some years ago that 
Sanskrit being the mother of all Indian languages, 
Sanskritisation is the real solution of the 
linguistic problems of India. Sanskritisation 
has led to the modern revival of all Indian 
vernaculars. Tamil, a very ancient language of 
South India, which is in many respects different 
froma other sister languages, has had to absorb. 
a good stock of Sanskrit words for a rejuvena- 
tion. Hence it is but natural that Sindhi Hindus 
prefer Sanskritisation to Arabicisation of their 
mother-tongue. 

A young Brahmin scholar of Hyderabad 
(Sind) who has recently translated into Sindhi 
the great Ayurvedic Shastra of Bagha Bhatta 
has recently brought out the fruits of his study 
and research in the ancient Sanskrit literature 
about the place which Sind occupied in 
ancient civilisation historically, socially, linguis- 
tically and culturally. Sindhu in the Rig Veda 
is known as the “ Bride of the Ocean” and the 
Padma Puran speaks of Sind as “ Sindhu-Sagar- 
Sangam,” the confluence of the river Indus and 
the Indian Ocean. On the two sides of the 
Jatter stand India and Arabia. It is at this 
confluence that the Rishis sang the glorious 
mantras describing the lights and the twilights 
of the rising and the setting sun. It was at 
Tatta (Deval Bander) of Sind that Deval Rishi 
wrote his Deval Smriti which as well as Agni 
Puran permits reconversion in Hinduism and this’ 
was followed till the tenth century A.D. In the 
eighth century when Sind was captured by the 
Arabs, Hindu thinkers under the influence of 
Deval Rishi created this new Smriti to meet the 
new situation. Converted Hindus including 
pregnant women were, in accordance with the 
injunctions of this Smriti, reconverted into 
Hinduism. Al Biladuri, a Muslim historian 
of Sind, also admits that in the eighth 
century when Muslim influence was at an ebb, 
coverted Hindus became Hindus again. It was 
in the river-forest of Sind, says a Sanskrit com- 
mentator, that Vyasa recited the Srimad 
Bhagavat. Some of the greatest pilgrimages as 
famous as that of the present Kumbha Mela, . 
existed in Sind. It is said that the great 
Ayurvedic system was founded in Sind and Its 
writer Bagha Bhatta was a Sindhi. It was in 
Sind, as given in the Rig Veda, that many - 
valuable and beautiful articles were produced . 
and splendid horses bred. The young Brahmin 
scholar referred to above, has also found out 
interesting details about Sindhi and &s connec- 
tion with the ancient Vedic language. In one 
chart he shows significant words which are to be 
found in the Rig Veda, not found in later Sanskrit 
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literature but found even today current in the 
Sindhi language. He also traces the develop- 
ment of Sindhi from thé Mohen-jo-Daro picture- 
language by quoting authorities and showing 
the origin of Hindu Sindhi, the much derided 
current writing of the commercial community 
of Sind. In another big chart he shows the 
affinities of this Hindu Sindhi script with Pali. 
Threat of Arabicisation of Sindhi has been 
a blessing in disguise for the Sindh Hindus ‘to 
whom its reaction has been a powerful urge to 
learn Sanskrit and Hindi. Many Headmasters of 
high schools are now seriously thinking of intro- 
ducing Sanskrit in their schools. The Hindi 
Prachar movement sponsored by the Congress has 
penetrated into distant villages. Many middle and 
high schools ‘have already introduced and some 
have made compulsory the study of Hindi in 
the lower classes. Till now Sindhi Hindu boys 
and girls used to take up Persian instead of 
Sanskrit as second language in schools and 
colleges as the script of both Sindhi and Persian 
are identical, that of Sanskrit being different. 
Popularity of Hindi is now driving that script- 
phobia away from the mind of the students. 
Improved primers for picking up elementary 
Sanskrit have been published and some Sanskrit 
schools have been started in many towns of the 
province. The Ramayana, Mahabharata, Gita 
Bhagavat and other Sanskrit scriptures have 
been translated and published in Sindhi. - Arya 
Samaj, Ramkrishna Mission and Brahmo Samaj 
are doing their level best to revive and spread 
Sanskrit learning among the Hindus of Sind. 
However much Dr. Daudpota and the 
Bengal Premier may try to Arabicise Sindhi and 
Bengali respectively, scholars are of opinion that 
their efforts will prove abortive. Arabicisation 
of Sindhi or Punjabi or Bengali is an impossibil- 
ity. Arabia cannot be transplanted into India 
and. vice_versa. Christian missionaries also 
attempted in vain to Romanise Assamese and 
other Indian languages. Arabicisation will only 
stunt the natura] growth of these great flourish- 
ing languages but Indianisation will enrich and 
vitalise them. Bengali which is now the seventh 
or eighth richest language of the world, and 
which is the best language of the Hast and the 
second greatest language of the British Empire, 
has become so rich owing to Indianisation. 
Arabicisation means first alienation, then isola- 
tion and finally inanition for either Sindhi or 
Bengali. Inanition is another name for atrophy. 
Language is like a living organism. One cannot 
dictate tetms as regards its growth. Its evolu- 
tion, like that of a plant, is spontaneous. Any 
outside interference is a hindrance to its growth. 
The greatest Sindhi poets both Hindu and 
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Muslim were Sufis. The very air of Sind is full 
of the mystic fragrance of these flowers of Sufism, 
Inayat, Sachal, Rohal, Dalpat, Bedil, Bekas, 
Swami, and Shah Latif. For centuries the 
Sindhis have listened to their rapturous outbursis 
and sung their songs to the accompaniment 
of musical instruments. These inspired Sufi 
poets who were real messengers of peace and 
harmqny, amity and unity, have brought home 
to Hindus and Muslims alike the essential 
identity of Rama and Allah. So it is not un- 
common in Sind even now to find Hindus bowing 
in reverence before a Muslim shrine or Muslims 
bowing before a holy place of the Hindus. The 
water-god festival is common to the Hindus and 
the Muslims in Sind. There existed great friend-_ 
ship between the Muslim saint Jamali Sultan 
and the Hindu saint Dayal Bhaban of Girat. 
There was in Central India a Muslim saint 
named Mahomed Shah Dulla who compiled a 
book made up of selections of passages from 
both the Hindu and the Miuslim scriptures. 
Though he had been born a Mahomedan, he 
adopted as his supreme Diety the Hindu god 
Vishnu. Thus Arabicisation of Sindhi ig sure 
to estrange the feeling of tae Hindus, throwing 
the apple of discord before both the communities. 
The linguistic problem of Sind or Bengal, 
I repeat, will not be solved by Arabicisation but 
by Indianisation. If Dr. Daudpota is bent upon 
Arabicising Sindhi let the Sindhi Hindus like 
the Sikh¢ and Hindus of the Punjab adopt either 
Gurmukhi or Devanagri script for their language. 
This sound advice was givén by Master Tara- 
singh to the Sikhs and Hindus of Sind in his 
presidgntial address to the All-Sind Akalr Con- 
ference recently held in Karachi. Sindhi Hindus 
should establish closer relation between Sindhi 
and Sanskrit. The other day Dr. Thomas. 
Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford University, while 
presiding over the All-India Oriental Conference 
in Travancore pleaded for the revival of. 
Sanskrit as a spdken language. While I was 
at Colombo about a decade back, Dr. Waldsmith, 
curator of the Indian section of the Prussian. 
Museum of Berlin paid a visit to our Ashram 
on the Colombo Beach ands began there to talk 
with me in Sanskrit saying, ‘I wish to speak: 
with you in Sanskrit as your civilisation and 
culture is embedded in Sanskrit.” He remarked 
during his conversation that a Hindu who does 
not know Sanskrit is not a Hindu. Sanskrit 
being the repository of all Indian wisdom, chairs 
have been founded for it in many distinguished 
universities of Europe and America. Hence 
Sanskritisation of our language and literature ° 
is the only antedote to Arabicisation which is 
eating into the vitals of Sindhi ‘and Bengali. 


THE CANDRA-DUTA-KAVYA OF JAMBU KAVI 
By Pror. J. B. CHAUDHURI php. (London) 


Tae Dita-kavyas form an important branch of 
Sanskrit Literature. They are more or, less 
composed after the model of Kalidasa’s Megha- 
dita. The central theme is always the same, 
viz., @ messenger is sent by one party to another, 
although all sorts of subjects have been chosen, 
such as, love, religion; philosophy, etc.; also, all 


* . . & 
sorts of messengers, animate and inanimate, such 


as the moon, the wind, the swan, the tulasi-leaf, 
ete. 
In this short paper we shall deal with an 


i unpublished Diita-kavya, called Candra-dita, 


by Jambi Kavi! or Jambi-Naga Kavi. This 
work is Important from two points of view, 
chronological and rhetorical. Chronologically, 
it is an earlier work than Dhoyi’s Pavana-dita, 
generally believed to be ‘he carhest extant 
Diita-kavya in imitation of the Megha-dita. 
There is, however, another complete Dita-kavya, 
at least contemporaneous with, if not earlier 
than, the Megha-dita, viz., the Ghatakharpara- 
kavya, attributed by some to Kalidas himself, 
by. others to Ghatakharapara, traditionally, one 
of the nine jewels of the court of King Vikra- 
maditya. Rhetorically, the Candra-caita re- 
presents the various forms of the Yamaka. 


‘AUTHORSHIP OF THE CANDRA-DUTA 


There are several manuscripts of Jambi 
Kavi’s Candra-dita kavya: (I) the MS. be- 
longing -to Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute; Poona, No. 176(iv) of Bhandarkar’s 
Collection A of 1882-83 (New No. 258 of Gode’s 
Catalogue, 1940, p. 314); (2) that belonging to 
a private library at Ahmedabad, as noted by 
Peterson in ‘his Third Report of Operations in 
search of Sanskrit MSS. in. the Bombay Circle, 
April 1884-March 1886 (p. 292), no particulars 
about the library, however, being given; (38) 
that’ belonging to the Badé Bhandara of the 
Sambhavanatha Temple at Jaisalmere, as noticed 
by Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar in his Report of 
Sanskrit MSS. in Rajputana and Central India 
in 1904-1905 and 1905-6 (p. 25); (4) that be- 
longing to the Bada Bhandara at Jaisalmere, 
noticed by C. D. Dalal in his Catalogue of 
Maruscripts in the Jaina Bhandaras at Jaisal- 
mere, Baroda, Central Library, 1923 (p. 48), 





1, This is being edited as Work No. 3 of my Series 
Samskrtd~Duta-Kavya-Samegraha. 
* 


No. 845(I), and containing, in 18 folios, probably, 
the commentary of Santi Siri as well on the 
same. As the original text consists of 23 stanzas 
only, 18 folios would hardly be needed for 1% 
alone. ‘The Catagolue of Jaina MSS., compiled 
by Hamsavijaya, notices a MS. of the Candra- : 
dita with the commentary of Santi . Suri. 
Probably, it is identical with this. This MS. 
is not the same as the Manuscript No. 3 above, 
as it does not bear the name of the author or the 
date as No. 3 does; (5) that belonging to the 
Pattana (Patan) Bhandara No. I, as noticed in 
the Jaina Granthavali, compiled by the conven- 
ers of the Jaina Svetambara Conference, Bombay, 
1909, p. 319, No 5. We are not sure whether 
this MS. is identical with that noticed by 
Peterson in his Third Report. 

There is another anonymous Candra-dita 
belonging to the same Badé Bhandara-as the 
MS. 4 above, recorded by Dalal in the said 
Catalogue under 198(5), p. 28. It is stated in 
the colophon that in Samvat 1348, 2.¢., 1287 A.D. 
Khetasimha of Chitor again purchased the MS. 
The word ‘again’ is significant, as it indicates 
that the MS. was copied earlier than 1287 A.D. 
The MS. being unavailable and no other evidence 
being at hand, it is not possible for us to assign 
it to Jambi Kavi definitely. 

Of these MSS., only the first one is available, 
and was kindly lent for my use by Mr. P. K. 
Gode, Curator of the said Institute. Unfortun- 
ately, however. the other MBS. -:could not be. 
availed of. The library to which the second 
MS. belonged could not be traced, and no reply’ 
from the custodians of the third and the fourth 
MSS. of the Badé Bhandara at Jaisalmere was 
received in spite of repeated requests. 

~ The first MS. does not give the name of the 
poet in the colophon or anywhere. The colophon 
to the second MS. also, as'quoted by Peterson, 
does not contain the name of the poet, but as 
Peterson records it explicitly under the name of 
Jambi Kavi as the author, there is no doubt that 
either he actually got the name of the poet 
somewhere in the MS. itself, as it sometimes 
happens in the case of Sanskrit, MSS., or that he 
had some other strong grounds for assigning the 
authorship of the poem to Jambi Kavi.® So there 
can be no doubt that the Candra-dita, the 
second MS., noticed by Peterson is by Jambi 
Kavi. The third MS. gives the name of the 
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poet as Jimbinaga Kavi, which, evidently, is 
the same as Jambii Kavi, whether Jimbi be a 
misprint, or a misnomer or’an alternative name. 
The fourth MS. is anonymous. The fifth MS. 


gives the name of the poet as Jambi Kavi. 


Now, we have to find out the authors of the two 
anoymous Candra-ditas. As regards the 
Candra-dita used by us, the first MS. as noted 
above, that iis author too is Jamba Kavi can be 
definitely established. (1) In the first place, it 
has the same name and subject-matter age Jambi 
Kavi’s Candra-dita. (2) Secondly, the first 
verse of the Candra-dita of Jambu Kavi 
quoted by Peterson, is exactly the same as the 
first verse of this anonymous Candra-dita, (38) 
Thirdly, both the verses, the first and the last, of 
the Candra-dita of Jambi Kavi, quoted by 
Pe.erson, represents a special kind of rhetorical 
device called the Yamaka; 7.e., one in which 
a group of letters, generally speaking, in 
some pada or other is identical with’ those in 
some other pada or padas of the same verse in 
exactly the same position* Now, as the last 
verse of the anonymous Candra-dita is unfor- 
tunately missing, it is not possible for us to 
compare it directly with the last verse of the 
‘Candra-dita of Jamba Kavi, although we have 
found, as noted -above, that. the first verses of 
these ‘two Candra-diitas are one and the same. 
But, as both the first and the last verses of 
Jamba ‘Kavi’s Candra-dita represent the 
Yamaka, there can be no doubt that in the entire 
poem the very same rhetorical device has been 
employed, particularly so because in all the 
works together with which the MS. of this 
Candra-diita is found, the very same thing occurs. 
Now, in all the verses of the anonymous Candra~- 
data too the Yamakas are found employed, and 
as this MS. also is imbedded in the self-same 
series of works, all representing the Yamaka, 
the missing verses of this Candra-dita must also 
do the same. Therefore, there can be no doubt 
that these two Candra-diitas are one and the 
same. (4) Fourthly, the very same arguments 


apply as well with regard to the metre employ-. 


2. eg., V. 3 of the Candra-duta : 
seta se ast TATA: 
fant at A ara Saar: 1 
afe emafe aesaqed aeraed: 
anfaniina: aftatat ara: tl 


. Here te last four letters’ in the frst and second, 
and in the third and fourth, padas are the same. This 


is an illustration of what is known as Sfaqq-qie: 
wimafaaaS There are many other varieties, 
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ed. The first and the last verses of Jambi Kavi’s 
Candra-diita, reproduced by Peterson, are in the 
malini metre; and all the fourteen verses of the 
anonymous Candra-diita are in the same. There- 
fore, there is perfect similarity between the two 
with regard to ihe metre too. (5) Finally, both 
the MSS. of Jambi Kavi’s Candra-dita and the 
anonymous Candra-dita are found jn the very 
same series of works, viz., the Vrindavana- 
kavya, the Meghabhyudaya-kavya, the Ghata- 
kharpara-kavya and the Sivabhadra-kavya. : 
Thus, as the Candra-dita of Jambi Kavi and 
the anonymous Candra-diita, the first MS., both 
“have the same name, subject-matter, first ‘verse, 
rhetorical device, metre and appear in the same. 
series of works, ic can be asserted without a 
vestige of doubt that the two Candra-ditas awe 
one and the same, and that the anonymous 
Candra-dita is really by Jambi Kavi. 

As regards the other anonymous Candra- 
dita, the fourth MS. noticed above, its author- 
ship too can be definitely assigned to Jambi 
Kavi. All the MSS. contained in Bundle No. 
345 viz, Candra-diita-kavya, Meghabhyudaya- 
kavya, ’ Vrindavana-yamaka-kavya, Raksasa- 
kavya and Ghatakharpara-kavya represent 
Yamakas, and therefore, this Candra-dita 
is identical with Jambi Kavi’s Candra- dita, 
which also does the same. 


e Das OF THE CANDRA-DUTA 


The MS. of the Candra-qiita, belonging to the 
Badé Bhandara of the Jains underneath the 
Sambhavanatha Temple in a dark underground 
cellar, ejs dated Samvat 13842, .e., 1286 A.D. 
Therefore, the date of the Candra-dita cannot 
ea than the middle of the 13th Century 


Santi Siri wroteea commentary on Jambi 
Kavi’s Candra-dita. Now Santi Sari flourish- 
ed in the 11th Century A.D., as is evident from 
the dates of his Sisya-hita and the commentary 
of Devendra Ganin on-the Uttaradhyayana. 
He died about 1040'A.D. Thus, on this evidence, 
it: can -be definitely asserted that Jamba Kavi 
As have flourished -prior to the lith Century 


There is a work called Jina-sataka, by one 


. Jambi-Kavi, also called Jambi Guru, belonging 


3. The anonymous Candra-duta is found in a com- 
posite MS., zc. this MS. consists of five different works, 
viz., (1) the Vrindavana-kavya, (2) Meghabhyudaya- 
kavya, (3) Ghatakharpara-kavya, (4) Candra-duta-kavya 
and the (5) Sivabhadra-kavya, the pagination being 
continuous as found in a single work and the scribe also 
being the same. Now, Jambu Kavi’s Candra-duta, re- 
corded by Peterson too, i in Third Report, pp. 291-292, 
the same order stands } in, only the Ghatakharpara-kavya 
being dropped. 
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to the Candragaccha. Now this Jina-sataka: was 
commented upon by Samba Kavi, also called 
_ Samba Sadhu and Samba Muni, in the Saka. 
vear 1025, z.¢., 1103-4 A.D., as is stated by the, 
ca@mmentator himself m his commentary, the 
Panjika.*: It is clear from the concluding verse: 
of this commentator that Jambi Kavi was not 
alive athe time of its composition ard was 
held in high esteem by the commentator. The 
way in which the commentator refers to Jambi 
Kavi seems to imply that the latter flourished a 
good many years prior to the former. There- 
iore, the lower limit of the date of this Jambi 
Kavi may be conciuded to be not later than 
- the 10th or the 11th Century A.D. 

It is possible, however, to fix the date of 
ehis Jambi Kavi precisely with the help of 
another work, viz., Munipati-carita, or Manipati- 
carita, composed by him in 1005 Samvat ‘e., 
349 A.D.® Thus, on this evidence, Jambi Kavi 
flourished during the first half of the 10th 
Century A.D. 

This Jambi Kavi is, most probably, identi- 
eal with Jambi Kavi, referred to by Parsva® of 
the Candragaccha in his work called the Sravaka- 
pratikramana-vritti, composed at the Jaina 
Temple in Gambhika, 24 miles from Pattana 
or Patan, during the Saka year 821 12.c., 899- 
500 A.D. Jamba has been referred to here as 
a sravaka, very learned and of much assistance 
to Parsva in the composition of his Vritti. In 
899-900 A.D. Jamkii must have been very young, 
1.€., he must have been born towards the ‘end 
of the 9th Century A.D., as he composed the 
Munipati-carita 40-50 years later. He Itad 
already attained the status of a guru when he 
wrote the Jima-sataka. 

Now, most probably, this Jambi -Kayi, 
author of the Jina-sataka and the Muni-carita, 
and the assistant 8f Parsva was no other than 
our Jambi Kavi, author. of. Candra-diita. Both 
equally had the epithet ‘Kavi’ explicitly attach- 
ed after thelr names. 

There is another fact that strongly supports 
the identity of these two Jambii Kavis. The 
style of both their works, the-Jina-sataka and 
the Candra-dita, is similar—rather heavy and 








4. The Jina-sataka has been published in Kavya- 
mata series, Saptama-guechaka, fourth edition, 1926, 
pp. 52-71. There is another Bombay edition 4s well 
(1914). But the commentary of Samba Kavi is not, 
however, available in print. See Peterson’s Fourth Re- 


port of operations in search of Sanskrit MSS. in the- 


Bombay circle, April, 1886—-March, 1892. 

5. Jaina Granthavali, compiled by the conveners 
of the Jaina Svetambara Conference, Bombay, 1909, 
p. 229. . 

6. Patan Catalogue of Manuscripts, Gaekwad’s 
Ovniental Series, Vol. LX XVI, pp. 18 and 120. 
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artificial, and it is at once evident that their 
authors laid more stress on sabdalamkaras or 
mere word-embellishments, anuprasa or allitera- 
tion in the first and yamaka in the second, than 
on thought or expression. As a result, in both 
the cases, genuine poetry has been sacrificed to 
artificial rhetorical devices. Thus, as both the 
neets have the same names with the very same 
epithets attached, and also the same style an 
the same strong leanings towards word-embelish- 
ments, we may reasonably conclude that they 
are identical. 

It is a matter of speculation whether the 
fact of his belonging to the Candragaccha made 
the author fix upon the moon as the messenger, 
though, of course, it is not a matter of great 
importance. The subject-matter of the Candra- 
dita is a light one, quite distinct from. that of 
the Jina-sataka, and Munipati-carita but pro- 
bably the author meant this as a specimen of 
his rhetorical skill, rather than as a work of 
mere poetry. 

We know of another Jambi, but he cannot 
be identified with the above Jambi Kavi or 
Jambi Guru, for, firstly, this Jambi is always 
found referred to as Jambi Svamin, never as 
Jambi Kavi, there being also no statements 
whatsoever about his literary activities anc 
pcetical gifts in the bibliographical treatises of 
which we possess not a few"; secondly, this 
Jambi Svamin belonged to the Kharataragaccha, 
succeeding Sudharman, and not to the Candra- 
gaccha as Jamba Kavi or Jambi Guru did. 

Thus, while on the direet evidence of the 
commentary of Santi Siri on the Candra-dita, 
it can be definitely asserted that Jambi Kavi 
flourished prior to the llth Century A.D., it can 
further be reasonably concluded that he, as 
identical with Jambi Kavi, the author of the 
Jina-sataka and. the Munipati-carita, must have 
flourished towards the end of the 9th Century 
A.D., continuing his literary activities as least 
up to the middle of the 10th Century A.D. So 
he was earlier than Dhoyi, author of the Pavana- 
data, of the ‘court of King Laksmana Sena 
(12th Century A.D.) by a couple of centuries. 
Hence, the date of the earliest extant Dita-kavya, 
so far known, in imitation of .the Megha-dita, 
ig pushed back by two centuries, and the Pavana- 
dita is no longer to be regarded as such, as 
supposed by:some. — ) ; 


Supsecr-MArrer oF ‘THE: CANDRA-DUTA 
The MSS. of the Candra-diita*used by us 
is incomplete though the colophon indicates the 


trent 





ees eran 








7. eg. dJambu-svami-carita. by Jayasekhara Suri, 
Atmananda-grantha-ratna-mala, No. 21, ete, 


Le AT Ta A deisojoug 
BAAIEYOR} bY “YS 4q Y le 
sef1eqnW “MS Aq yduisojzoyg ; . AStI-UNG OF, 

spno[py 





WOH aT[O9 8,99NC] suey Aq papvay soljsose jo uorssao0id & 


Burjoidep ‘fesueg W19jsa4q wWOIl Surured pois B JO Weg { woz70g 
UIZLIO UwaBUVVA]T 


pus uvoulyfy jo sasea ou} qyia Adsoreus savy nq Asojowyore AyMbyue vdunvpy-aad 
UBIPUy Ul [a[[vivd OU aARY SaSBA BUO] OMY OY], ‘SUBISOp IeT]Id-109%R9 SB JI JYR} OF SUOSKAI BIB a1ZqY} Jnq 8By BBuNgG JO SoIsMezoRrEYo 
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completion of the work. The present MS. con- 
tains only 14 verses and it is clear from the last 
verse that the poem is not complete. This is 
also supported by the fact that the MS. of the 
Candra-dita, noticed by Peterson in his Report, 
consists of 23 verses. Some of the verses of the 
MS. used appear detached from their original 
order. Until another MS. is available and some 
happier readings are found, if at all, and the 
real order is verified, thoroughly satisfactory 
interpretations are not always possible. 

The subject-matter of the poem is 4n age- 
old one. Here the autumnal moon is sent as a 
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The verses are indeed interesting from the 
point of view of Yamakas. Thus, here we get 
illustrations of Niyata-pada-bhagavritti, Aniya- 
ta-pada-bhagavritti, and Pada-vritti-sandastaka 
Yamakas. mes 

Another characteristic feature of the poem 
is that it is written in the Malini metre and not 
in the Mandakranta, employed in a large num- 
ber of Dita-kavyas. F 

The poem cannot claim any originality of 
thought or sweetness of expression. On the 
contrary, as already noted, the easy flow sf poesy 
has all along been marred by the artificial rheto- 


messenger by a lady separated from her lover .rical devices. In fact, it would be wrong to 


to her beloved. She asks the moon-messenger 
to inform him of her wretched condition even 
in the midst of autumnal gaiety all around and 
request him to return immediately. Then the 
moon sets as if to.carry out her behest. 


regard it as a piece of poetical composition pure 
and simple; but we should look upon it rather, 
as an attempt, not very successful, to show off 
rhetorical skill, which, as pointed cut above, was, 
most probably, the real intention of the author, 
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By SUDHANSU KUMAR RAY, 
Curator, Bratachari Janasiksha Pratisthan. Museum 


By THE sudden death of Mr. Gurusaday Dutt, 
founder of the Bratachari Momevent, India has 
lost a pioneer of her rural reconstruction work 
as well as a worker in the field of women’s wel- 
fare, and a well-known social reformer, but 
particularly Bengal has lost a real lover and 
rescuer of her rural traditions of arts and crafts, 
dances and songs. 

The value of the folk arts and dances was 
first realised by Mr. Dutt in Bengal. I may 
quote here a few lines from Mr. R. Chaiterjee’s 
writings from which readers will understand 
how Mr. Dutt became a lover of his own national 
art : 

“Tt was during Mr. Dutt’s fourth visit to England 
in January, 1929, i.e., twenty-four years after his joining 
the Indian Civil Service, that he had an opportunity 
of witnessing the All-England Folk Dance festival at the 
Royal Albert Hall, London, and of observing how the 


movement for the revival of the well-nigh extinct folk 
songs and dances of England, started by Cecil Sharp, 


was being enthusiastically supported and followed by _ 


the most cultured classes in that country. The demon- 
stration of the folk dances and songs vividly recalled to 
his mind the equally simple, beautiful and vigorous but 
more spiritual folk dances and songs of his native 
village and, numerous other villages of Bengal. It had 
a magical effect on him.. As he watched these simple 
demonstrations, he felt a sudden breaking within him 
of the heavy chain of inferiority complex with which 
the modern high school and university education of 


21—8 


India had bound his soul. It generated within hint a 
new respect for the living culture and traditions of his 
native la&a'd and a new spirit of self-respect which he 
had never felt before; and sitting there in that Hall 





A few antiquities unearthed in Tamluk, 
Dutt’s collection 


in-London, he formed in his mind a firm resolution to 
inaugurate on his retyrn to India a similar movement 
for the conservation of the folk dances and songs of 
Bengal which, unlike the well-nigh extinct traditions of 
English folk dances and songs revived by the English 
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Folk Dance Society, were still vigorous living traditions 
practised by large sections of the village people.” * 

When he returned to India he came entirely 
as a new man, with a new outlook and a new 
determination. 

In November, 1929, he had established at 
Mymensingh a society for the conservation of 
folk dances of Bengal. 
This Folk Dance Conser- 
vation Society developed 
in the year 1932 into the 
Rural Heritage Preserva- 
tion Society of Bengal 
founded by him. 
then convinced that in the 
folk dances which were 
stilf subsisiing in a living 
form in the villages of 
Bengal are to be found, 
conserved through the 
centuries, the subtle essence 
of the spirit, character, 
and rhythm of the whole 
of the Bengalee people. 
The discoveries made by 
him in the villages of 
Bengal of the surviving 
folk dances and folk songs 
of the Bengalee people 
were closely followed by 
important discoveries made 
by him of valuable tradi- 
tions in the field of folk 
art first in Western Bengal 
and then in other parts of 
the province and the result 
was an inner rendissance 
within his own self and a 
realisation of re-establish- 
ment of contact with the 
cultural soil to which he 
as a Bengali belonged, 
from which he had sprung, 
' but from which the educa- 
tional mill of our country 
through which he had 
. Passed ‘had separated him 
during the Years interven- 
ing between his childhood 
and this re-establishment 
of contact at the age cf 
nearly fifty. As the first 
fruit of the work of the Rural Heritage Preser- 
vation Society of Bengal, whose object was to 
conserve and revive the practice not only of the 
folk dances and folk songs But of all branches 





Superimposed human 
and animal motifs 
curved on a wooden 
panel of a Ratha (24- 
Parganas). Dutt’s col- 
lection 


* Bratachari Movement, p. 18. 


He was, 
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of the folk arts of Bengal, a training camp was 
held at Suri, the headquarters of the District of 
Birbhum, of which he was then the District 
Officer, for imparting instruction in the folk 
dances, folk songs, folk sports and folk games 
*of the province. 

After having made a large collection of 
interesting specimens of the folk arts of Bengal, 
he organised in March, 1932, a Folk Art Exhibi- 
tidn in Caleutta—the first of its kind in India, 
under the auspices of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, and an attempt was made to 
explain their high aesthetic qualities as well as 
their national value as materials for the art 
education of the Bengalee people. Then, again, 
in April, 1932, and September, 1933, he delivered 
two lectures before the Calcutta University on 
Folk Art and its Relation to National Culture. 
Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore in course of his 





Mask of Mahadeva (Siva) used by the dancers 
in Gambhira festivals (Mymensingh). Dutt’s 
collection 


lecture in connection with the opening of Mr. 
Dutt’s Folk Art Exhibition mentioned above, 
said : 
® 
_ “Mr. Guru Saday Dutt who is one of our respected 
pioneers in the collection and preservation of interesting 
relics of arts and crafts scattered in our villages, has 
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veen able to make a 
village to village of 
are here presented 


good representative edllection from 
paintings, wood-carvings, etc., which 
before us in this exhibition.” 


“These charming and valuable objects of art are 
most vitally related with the social life of Bengal, and 
any history of our social life, as well as of the arts and° 
crafts of the province without them is incomplete. It 


is unfortunate that nowhere in Bengal is there a museum 


where the art-products of the province can be perman- 


ently housed for exhibition. There is indeed no knqw- 
ing how many of our valuable relics of the past—wood- 
carvings, kantha-designs, pats, patas, etc., for example— 
are gradually perishing out of our reach for want of 
collectors and museums for housing the collections, 
Mr. Guru Saday Dutt .... deserves thanks and respect 
from us all, especially from the artists of our country.” 


Mr. Laurence Binyon, an undisputed con- 
noisseur of Oriental Art, once observed : 








Terracotta, depicting Rama drawing a bow 
- (Jessore). Dutt’s collection 


We have lost somehow the art of living.” (Address 
delivered in the India Society, London, while presiding 
over Mr. G. 8. Dutt’s lecture on the indigenous arts of 
Bengal, Indian Arts and Letters, Vol. X, No. 1, page 33). 


And he explained that wholeness cannot be 
achieved while men whether in ordinary life or 
in the domain of art attempt t® imitate or 
impose from above or outside instead of follow- 
Ing unsophisticatedly the natural stream 
represented by their own regional tradition, -So 
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far as Bengal is concerned, Mr. Binyon pointed 
out that Mr. G. 8. Dutt had rendered a national 





OSE: 


@f Kali the Mother, used by 


the dancers 
in Gambhira festivals (Mymensingh). Dutt’s 
- collection e | 


Mask 


e 
= 


service by reviving her living traditions of carts, 
which have been handed down to us in an un- 
broken current from the remotest antiquity but 
were neglected and forgotten and which people 


had not even suspected to be works of art. 


People had, in paxwticular, no idea about the 
distinctive character of Bengali indigenous 
paintings. This was frankly confessed by Mr. 
Binyon in the address referred to above, after 
he had heard Mr. Dutt’s lectures. Mr. Binyoa 
said : 

“When I was in the British Museum, collecting 


Indian paintings, I found it ver difficult to ascertain 


from Indians where particular paintings came from. I 
fancy the tendency was to call everything either Moghul 
or Rajput, but I believe we have something there that 
really come from Bengal.” 

As a result of this ignorance and negligence, 
an eighteenth century decadent painting on a 
book-cover is representing Bengal (except steles 
of the Pala period) in an elaborate survey of 
Indian art by a schofar like Dr. Coomaraswamy. 
Undoubtedly it is a regrettable thing to us and 
the reason for this poor representation is that 
the people had not taken the trouble to find out 
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the Arts that are still alive and rooted in the soi! 
af Bengal. | 

But we see that during the last 10 or 12 
vears at least one man was endeavouring his 
utmost to find out our forgotten or well-nigh 
‘ergotten art-treasures and today we are really 
oroud of the effort of Mr. G. S. Dutt for the 
‘discoveries of Bengali traditional arts and, crafts 
_m all their manifold ramifications.* 

Commenting on an old scroll-painting dis- 
covered by Mr. Dutt, Dr. Coomaraswamy 
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Bankura or a terra-cotta plaque from the 
Mathurapur monument, while surveying Indian 
Art in general. _ . 

In the year 1935, Mr. Dutt visited Englan« 
for the fifth time to acquire further knowledge 
of the activities of the existing folk culture 
societies in Europe, specially of the work carried 
on by the League of Nations. Moreover, he 
worked for six months at the British Museum 
on the subject of the prehistoric arts and anti- 
quities of India. As a result of this research 





Two brass rice measures. (Western Bengal). Dutt’s collection 


remarked that it was the most important and 
interesting of all the Indian scroll-paintings 
hitherto discovered. “The surprising boldness 
of the line drawing and colour desigh of these 
paintings” (Londgn Times) of Bengal were 
hihly appreciated by Western connoissetrs. 
For a future surveyor of Indian Art, the art 


freasures of Bengal brought to light,.by Mr. 
Dutt’s untiring efforts will be #mdispensable 
materials. No one can ignore a painting by a 
Jedu-Patua (magic-painter), a Krishna-lila 
scene from a scroll-padnting by Patuas ‘of 
Western Bengal, aeKantha by a Bengali village 
woman, a painted Sara from the Eastern Bengal 
districts, a wood-sculpture from Birbhum and 


* (1) Painting (see the Journal of the I. S. O. A., 
June, 1933; Modern Review, May 1932 and November, 
1933; Ruplekha, No® 12, 1982). (2) Wood-sculpture 
(see the Journal of the I. S. O. A., June, 1937; Studio, 
August, 1933). (3) Cottage Architecture (Indian Arts 
and Letters, Vol. X, No. 1, 1936). (4) Pottery (Vichr- 
tra, 1939 B. S. Aghn.). (5) Painted Saras (see the 
Journal of the I. S. O. A. June, 1934). (6) Kantha 
Coloured embroidery, Modern Review, October, 1939; 
Trchitra, 19389 B. S. Aghn.). (7) Clay Modelling 
(Modern Review, December, 1934). (8) Chalachitras 
(Modern _ Review, November, 1932). (9) Dolls and 
Tmwure Toys (J. A. C. July 1938). (10) Alpanas 
(Pangalaxmi). (11) Moulds of Sweetmeats. (12) Tem- 
ples and Terra-cottas (Modern Review, March, 1934. 
Journal of the I. 8. O. A., June, 1938), ete., which “ had 
been a revelation to most of us.” 





work, he was inclined to think that the present- 
day Bengali traditions of popular arts are the 
direct continuation of prehistoric arts and crafts 
of the chalcolithice age. His convictions were 
expressed in these few lines : 


“1. While the Proto-Indian civilisation has not 
left any direct traces of its continued existence in the 
Indus Valley region or its vicinity, certain elements of 
it appear to have continued in an uninterrupted succes- 
sion right down to the present day in the Bengal region 
in the form of beliefs, practices and traditional cult- 
forms and art-forms.” 

“2. The basic civilisation, culture and art-forms 
of Bengal furnish a key to the understanding of many 
of the objects found among the Indus Valley relies, 
the significance and meaning of which have hitherto 
proved either difficult or impossible to comprehend.” 

“3. Conversely, the rudiments of the various as- 
pects of the basic Hindu culture of Bengal are found 
to have actually taken shape in the Proto-Indian civili- 
sation discovered in the Indus Valley region.” 


In two issues of The Modern Review he put 
forward his thesis.t Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 
Director of Archaeology in India, in connection 
with a lecture at the University of Calcutta, 
mentioned the importance of Mr. Dutt’s valuable 
researches in this direction. 

In the field of archaeology his discovery of 
antiquities from Tamluk (ancient Tamralipti) 
throw new Kght on the past ‘history® of Bengal. 





+The Modern Review for November, 1939 and 
February, 1940. 
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Mr. Dikshit wrote a letter congratulating him 
for his discoveries at Tamluk of prehistoric 
vases which bear analogy to those of Minoan 
and Mycenian origin of 4000 years old. 

A year before his death Mr. Dutt discovered 
two miles long ruins of a city at the sea-coast 
in the Sagar Island and unearthed very rare 
antiquities of historic and prehistoric times 


which are now under the inspection of ,the 


Archaeological Department, Indian Museum. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Dutt’s invalu- 
able discoveries of the indigenous arts of Benga! 
have furnished creative inspiration not only to 
the artists of India but also to professors and 
s.udents in the Indian universities who are 
engaged in art study and research and that as 
a result what has been hitherto contemptuously 
referred to as “ folk” art is finding a place oi 
honour in the portals of the Caleu.ta University. 
Bengal will never forget its debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Dutt for the pioneer work he has done in 
discovering and creating interest in her indi- 
genous arts and in restoring it to its rightful 
place in the domain of art throughout the world. 

Before his sad death Mr. Dutt, Founder of 
the Bratachari Movement, presented his entire 
colleciion to the Bengal Bratachari Society, who 
are making necessary arrangements to conserve 
and exhibit them in a museum at the Bratachari- 
gram in the district of 24-Parganas.* 

In conclusion I appeal to the public and to 





*The Bengal Bratachari Society has drawn up 4 
comprehensive scheme for establishing an educational 
and cultural centre “for giving simultaneous physical, 
moral, literary, craftual and cultural training as well as 
training in manual work, social service and rural re- 
constructional activities to the people of Bengal,” under 
the name of Bratachari Janasiksha Pratisthan. For this 
purpose the Society has acquired through the Govern- 
ment a plot of 100 bighas of land on Diamond Harbour 
Road near Thakurpokore station on the Kalighat-Falta 
Railway, in an essentially rural area but only within 
83 miles from the centre of Calcutta. This plot of land 
has been named Bratacharigram. 
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the Government of Bengal and India and 
specially to the authorities of the Department 
of Archaeology in India for favour of every 
possible help in bringing out Mr. Duit’s dreams 
of a Museum of popular Bengali Art into a 
reality for understanding our national traditions 





A Piri-chitra (painted wooden board) by a 
village woman of Khulna. Dutt’s collection 
°, 3 
of arts and crafts, dances and songs. Mr. 


Gurusaday Dutt, has been chiefly responsible 


, for iis phenomenal growth; but the time has 
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now come when, we think, the people should 
take it up and expand it m the cause of nationa! 
regeneration. 
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GURU SADAY DUTT 


By 8. R. VENKATARAMAN, B.a., B.x., 
Member, Servants of India Society, Royapetian, Madras 


Mrz. Guru Sapay Durr is no more. He was 
a great builder of the manhood and the woman- 
heod of India. In South India Mr. Dutt is 
known only as the Founder-President of the 
Bratachari movement and the supporter of the 
great movement started by ‘his noble wife Saro} 
Nalini for the uplift of women in Bengal. Out- 
side Bengal it is not generally known what a 
great authority he was on the folk art and° 
culture of Bengal. It found in him a great 
thampion and supporter. He was perhaps, the 
first person in India, long before any one began 


a effecting folk songs, to collect the folk songs of 
e Bengal and perhaps the Calcutta University is 


the first of iis kind in India to publish a volume 
of the folk songs of Bengal, collected and edited 
by Mr. Dutt. 


He spent his life’s savings, his energy, time 
and learning in supporting and spreading the 
Bratachari movement, the women’s movement in 
Bengal and in collecting at a very heavy cost 
some of the finest specimens of the folk art of 
Bengal. Perhaps there is “not a more re- 
presentative collection of folk art of Bengal 
anywhere in India. To see them is educa- 
tion itself. ‘ 


It was his lifes ambition to make the 
Bratacharigram founded by him last year on 
a plot.,of ground measuring about 40 acres in, 


India and make it a live centre of cultural and 
educational activities. 

His aim in life was to harmonise the diverse 
eleMents in the Indian social life. He was above 
all communal feeling or antipathy. When I was 
in Calcatta last December, he introduced io me 
a gentleman and said that he was his cousin. 
From the name I understood his cousin to be a 
Muslim. This gentleman was staying with Mr. 
Dutt at Calcutta at the time and was treated by 
Mr. Dutt as a near and dear kith of his own. 
This gentleman had come from Sylhet, the birth 
place of Mr. Dutt, for medical treaiment to 
Calcutta and was staying with Mr, Dutt. Later, 
I understood that about 200 years ago one of 
Mr. Dutt’s ancestors embraced Islam and this 
Muslim gentleman was ‘his descendant and that 
in spite of this change of faith, Mr. Dutt’s and 
his Muslim cousin’s families were on friendly 
terms attending all the social and _ religious 
functions in each other’s household. When this 
Muslim cousin of Mr. Dutt came to Calcutta, 
Mr. Dutt not only gave him shelter in his house 
for several months but also gave him all the 
help that he needed and treated him with all 
the cordiality and. affection due to a brother. 

Mr. Dutt was a great exemplar of what he 
preached. May his soul rest in peace and may 
the institutions that he had founded and support- 
ed prosper and grow from strength to strength 





Bratacharis marching in accompaniment of national songs, drums, etc., led by Mr. G. 8S. Dutt, 


6 
Thakurpukur near Calcutta, the centre for the 
revival and the teaching of the folk art and 
craits of Bengal and of the other provinces in 


breathing the same vigour and dynamic force 
they did during his life time enriching the great 
stream of national life of India. 


A VISIT TO ICELAND 
By LAKSHMISWAR SINHA 


Tue present war has brought the name of 
Iceland—the land of volcanoes and sagas, geySirs 
and ice-fields—into prominence in ihe columns of 
war news in the press. While residing at Sweden 
I became interested in that country on reading 
the interesting Icelandic sagas and in particular 
—the Heimskringla—a history of the Norse 
kings from the mythic times down to about 
1180, written by the great Icelandic author and 
historian Snorri Sturluson. My interest brought 





A statue by Einar Jonson, the famous 
Icelandic sculptor 


me in touch with Mr. Thorbergur Thordarsson. 
the well known present-day author of that 
country. On 11th April 1935, I got into the 
steamer S. S. Lyra at Bergen bound for 
Reykjavike—the Capital of Iceland. On our 
way , the Lyra touched Thorshamn of Faroe 
Islands and stopped there for a while. On 15th 
April in the morning, the snow-clad peaks of 


4 


Icelaydie mountains became visible and the 
same evening the Lyra reached the harbour of 
Westman Islands. It is a group of islands, rising 
almost perpendicularly from the sea to the 
height of several hundred metres. While obser- 
ving the sea-birds, hundreds of thousands of 





Reykjavik : A view @ the harbour 


them fluttering about the rugged cliffs, I eame to 
know from a fellow-passenger that the j:thabi- 
tants of Westman Islands use rain water for 
drinking purpose, as drinking water is not 
otherwise available. On 16th April, early in the 
Morning, we landed at Reykjavik, the capital 
of Iceland. . 

Iceland lies just south of the Arctic circle 
and is situated between lat. 63° 24’ to 66° 33’ 
north, and from long. 13° 30’ to 24° 30’ west. 
Iis greatest length from east to west is 500 
kilometres, and from north to south is 317 k.m. 
The country is,about 550 nautical miles north- 
west of the British Islands, 200 miles east of 
Greenland and 600 miles west of Norway; its 
area is about 105,000 sq. kilometres, z.e., it is 
about half the size of Great Britain. The 
country as it appears in the map, is deeply 
indented with bays and fjords on all sides ex- 
cept the south. Only some 15 per cent of the 
island of 105,000 sg. kilometres are lowland— 
divided into cultivated grass land, mowable 
meadowland and pasture land. The rest is for 
the most part uninhabited tableland broken here 
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A VISIT TO ICELAND 





Mr. Thorbergen Thordarsson 
and his wife 


and there on the outskiris by valleys and fjords. 
This great plateau rises to 600 metres, on the 
average, above the sea-level, and is covered with 
vast. expanses of both pre- and _ post-glacial 
lava, sand deserts, stretches of morasses, moor- 
lands and lakes. High mountains are usually 
covered with perpetual ice and snow. 

The unusually clear atmosphere of the 
country impressed me much just on landing. It 





Aerift filled with transparent water, 
Thingvellir , 


is very difficult, indeed, for those not used to 
it, to judge distances in Iceland. The clarity of 
22—9 
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The writer on way to Handmade carpet o 
*Snorri’s place 16th century 
the atmosphere tends to make objects and 


places appear much nearer than they really are. 
In the absence of woodland, wherever one looks 





Nijall’s place of famous Story of Burnt Njall 


at, one finds only bare nature. When I visitec 
Hafnar fjordur, a small town and a fish-curing 
centre, about ten miles from Reykjavik, my 
friends promised to show me a forest there 
After seeing the fishing harbour and fish-curing 
by womenfolk of that place, I was taken to § 
natural park where at the foot of a hillock 
stood the promised forest of eleven birch plants— 
say about 8-10 ft. high. It is, however, a fact 
that when the first settlers came, far larger 
areas of the country, were covered with forest 


bd 
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than is the case at present. The 
using of forest for fuel during 
centuries and grazing of sheep 
proved greatly harmful to vege- 
tation. Volcanic eruptions from 
time to time are also responsible 
to some extent for this state of 
things. 

There *are more than one 
hundred volcanoes or places 
where voleanic eruptions had 
taken place. The most known . 
veleano is Mount Hekla, which 
is credited with eighteen erup- 
tions since 1104. There are, 
however, other volcanoes far 


‘more interesting than Hekla, in 


many respects. Amongst them 

the Askja and the Laki are two 

voleanoes well known for the amount of lava they 
ejected. The former has a crater of im- 
mense dimensions, covering about 50 = &q. 
kilometres. Very little was known of Askja 
prior to the terrible volcanic explosion in 1875, 
when the pumice and ashes ejected were carried 
as far off as Norway and Scotland. The cratgr 
thus formed is now filled with water, forming 
a big lake. In 1921 and again in 1926, eruptions 
of lesser degree took place in Askja. When I 
expressed my intention of visiting Askja, I was 
told many stories and my friends and guides 
actually dissuaded me from doing it. People 





Icelandic ponies carrying hay after harvest 


who went there on scientific expedition had had 
most uncomfortable experience—some even lost 
their life—some went mad.* Laki has craters 
numbering over a hundred. It is famous for the 
“ magnitude of lava issued at one outbreak in 
1783,—the lava flood during the period of about 
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A view of Reykjavik in 1735 


five months has been calculated to amount to 
400 thousand million cubie feet, to which must 
be added about one-fourth more ashes and 
scorie.” = 

There are a good number of lava fields in 
Iceland. The lava ejected from the hundreds 
of post-glacial craters, covers about 12 per cent 
of the whole area of the country. The lava 
fields have been rightly described as a “ picture 
of erratic ruin where the entire district 
looks as if it had been baked, broiled, brunt 
and boiled by some devish hand until its 
chemical soul had fled, and left nought be- 
i. ~ » hind “=dave  B2 -geum grey 

Rede 2 ts shroud of darkness and 
despair.” 

The census, taken in 1929 
showed the population of Ice- 
land as 106,000, less than haif 
of which are at present occupied 
in farming. During 9 years 
(1920-29) the average annual 
increase of population had been 
1:26 per cent. That the country 
is- very thinly populated, can 
be explained by the fact that 
almost four-fifths of Iceland are 
unihabited and for the most 
part uninhabitable. 

The Icelanders belong to 
the Teutonic branch of the Aryan 
race and to that particular divi- 
sion of this branch which 
comprises the Scandinavians, 7.e., Swedes, Danes, 
Norwegians and Faroese, whose nearest relations 
they are. ° | 3 

Reykjavik is the seat of the Government of 
Iceland. The first Scandinavian settler Ingolfur 
Arnarson took up his residence in Reykjavik in 


deference, as he believed, to the 
will of his gods. The present 
population of the capital is 
26,500, 7.e., about one-fourth of 
the whole island. Some forty 
years ago the inhabitants of the 
capital numbered not more than 
some 5000. Since the last war, 
all the newly built houses are 
constructed of reinforced con- 
crete, but a few pre-war houses 
of wood and covered with corru- 
gated iron are still to be seen 
there. 

In Reykjavik, I had been 
introduced, thanks to Mr. 
Thorbergur Thordarsson, to 
home circles as well as to many 
Icelandic personalities, including 
the Prime Minister, who kindly 
put his car at our dis- 
posal. In it, we made several 
trips to the fish-curing stations in the outskirts 
of the capital and in the outlying districts, in- 
cluding one to Reykolt, where lived the famous 
Snorri Sturluson and where he was also ireacher- 
ously murdered in 1241 by the order of King 
Haakon of Norway. Snorri’s bathing place-— 
circular in form, about 4 metres in diameter, 





A view of Thingvellir—the Plain of Parliament 


built of stones cemented together, still remains. 
It is supplied with water from one of the many 
hot springs in the neighbourhood. It was one 
of his habits to enjoy the luxury of ‘hot baths 
in the company of his friends, discussing philo- 
sophy, politics, history, ete. 

Fish, the chief produce of the country, 
plays an important role in her economy. 
During the last war (1914-18), Iceland made 
enormous eprofit by exporting fish and fish-oil. 
The total quantity of fish exported in 1927, was 
100,402 tons, valued at 45-2 million kronur. 
The total quantity of cod-liver oil exported in 
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The writer visiting a fish-curing centre at Hafnarfjordur 


the same year was 5,196,000 kilos, valued at 
3,620,800 kr. Besides, cod’s roe yielded 266,000 
kr; swims 83,000 kr; and guano 5,510,000 kr. 
in that year. No less than 85 per cent of the 
tétal annual exports of Iceland are represented 
by fish and fish products, 

In Iceland, I have seen her great ice-fields, 
waterfalls, a good number of Geysirs—the 
thermal springs either of boiling or tepid water 
and the? are all wonderful marvels of nature 
but more wonderful is Thingvellir—the Plain 
of the Parliament. I ‘had been there thrice but 
it was not enough to see and learn all about 
the greatest of all wonders in Iceland. Tt is « 
spot of exceptional interest both from geological 
and historical! points of view. On Thingvellir 
writes an Icelander : 

“Many of the movhtains that can be seen miles 
away to the north are old ®olcanoes from which— 
thousands of years ago—streams of molten lava poured, 





A view of modern Reykjavik 


> ‘ 


one after another, ‘and in the course of a long period 
formed an expansive and enormously thick lava field. 
Then, after a lapse, the length of which is uncertain, 


an earthquake is believed to have caused a portion of 
> 
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this luva field to subside, making a drop of more than 
a hundred feet, leaving on each side, some three miles 
avart, the sheer rock walls of the two rifts, running 





The writer in a farmer’s home 


e-. Tap: 
Middle : Typical Icelandic Village * 


Below: Almannagja of Thingvellfr—the 
eighth wonder of the world 


upwards, and almost parallel. . These are known as tRe 
Aknannagija and the Hrafnagja. The surface of the 
sussided land between*these two great rifts is rent with 
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minor rifts and fissures, some of which are half-filled 
with deep blue, transparent water.” 


There is a mountain stream running across 
the Parliament Plain and flows into the great 
lake Thingvallavatn. On both sides of the - 
river, there are to be seen inside the Alman- 
nagja itself, the ruins of many of the booths 
occupied by some of the famous Icelandic 
leaders of ancient times and their successors. 

Among ihe many rocks forming the eastern 
wall of the great rift Almannagja is the famous 
Logberg which means the Rock of Laws. From 
this the speaker or the president of the assembly 


- proclaimed the existing laws and it was from 


there, all other important declarations were 
announced. For about nine centuries, all the 
laws of Iceland were passed at this assembly. 
It was in this place in the year 930 A.D.—that 
parliament was first established and the com- 
monwealth of Iceland organised, 

The colonization of Iceland took place in 
the years A.B. 874 to 930. Most of the first 
sectlers came from Norway, being unable to en- 
dure the severe cold of Haraldur Fairhair. In 
930 these men and their sons organised the Ice- 
landic Commonwealth at Thingvellir mentioned 
above. The descendanis of these liberty-loving 
Vikings maintained their political liberty until 
in 1262, when after a long period of civil strife, 
they were compelled io submit to the king of 
Norway. In 1380, Iceland along with Norway 
came under Danish rule. In 1874, the Icelanders 
obtained vheir first constitution. In 1904 they 
acquired a form of Home Rule. Since 1918, 
Iceland has, however, been an independent 
sovereign state, united to Denmark only by the 
fact of having the same king. 

In the present year, Iceland declared com- 
plete independance severing that only connec- 
tion with Denmark. What next ? 


Iceland is a country still in the making. 
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The mechanical harvesters at work on the wheat fields of the U. S. 8. R. 


RUSSIA IN THE TOILS 
By KEDARNATH CHATTERJI 


Ir is just a month since the blitzkrieg was 
launched against the Soviets, and yet the issue 
is by no means clear. It is true that the German 
gains have been tremendous if the area of terri- 
tory wrested from the Soviets and the losses 
inflicted on the Russian armies be compuced 
against the time factor. But if the more sensa- 
~ tional parts of the news be reduced to the proper 
perspective of the history of a campaign, it will 
be seen that the armies of the Soviets have up 
till now fully justified their much challenged 
reputation of vast defensive strength and ire- 
mendous fighting power. Further, if the 
associated elements of surprise, completion ci 


« = 


in the East they can as yet lay equal claim to ¢ 


the honours of war. Let us consider the facts. 

The German attack was made with the 
suddenness of a bolt from the blue. Only in the 
attack on Norway the element of surprise was 
nearly as much in favour of the attacker, in 
Crete it was much less so and in the other 
eampaigns it hardly existed. The assault was 
planned and fully organised on a scale so titanic 
that it must have confounded the most imagina- 
tive of military experts outside Nazi Germany, 
and it was delivered with a momentum that 
surpassed by far anything that the allied forces 
have had to face elsewhere. The German 





Girl factory workers of the Soviets 


mobilisation and organisation of the campaign 
be taken into consideration, it must be admitted 
that the proletarian led and manned forces of 
the Soviets have so far made a far better show- 
ing than what the armies of the democracies-— 
organised, directed and led by military “ caste ” 
men—did in the West, and in the actual fightinz 


mobilisation was absolutely complete and their 
plans organised to the last detail and their forees 
were marshalled and led by experts versed im 
modern warfare to, the last technical detail. And 
further, these forees—on land or in air—were 
armed with weapons of traction and destruction 
that were of the very latest. In short the 
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European Russia with Trans-Caucasia. Showing all the objectives of the present German campaign 
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RUSSIA IN THE TOILS / 


Germans had the fourfold advantages, of initi- 
ative, of organisation of strategic skill and of 
technical superiority in destructive power, to the 
fullest degree. Indeed in the first three of these 





M. Stalin 


they enjoyed a superiority over the Russians to 
a much greater degree than they ever had against 
the allies in the West. 

Now what about the Russians ? There can 
be no doubt that they were not prepared for this 
assault. It may be true that they were preparing 
for war, but the very fact that such great numbers 
of their air-planes were caught unawares and 
destroyed on the ground proves beyond all doubt 
that they thought war was still some distance 


‘up for the time gained by the Germans. 
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beyond the horizon. German claims of capture 
of enormous booty in the first week of war and 
Stalin’s broadcast instructions for the “ Scorched 
earth ” procedure, issued after the campaign had 
begun, all go to prove that the Russians were 
caught unprepared. Russian mobilisation is pro- 
verbially slow and their organisation—specially 
with regard to transport—admittedly defective, 
and so it is doubtful whether even* now they 
have been able to marshall their forces to the 
fullest extent against the Germanic armies. It 
is evident from the Moscow broadcasts that the 
Soviets are straining every nerve as yet to make 
For, 
time is of the essence in modern warfare, in 
mobilisation, 
plans and in the crippling of the opponent 
through the destruction of his forces and hfs 
technical equipment at a higher rate than his 
capacity for production and __ transport. 
Germany’s major advantages lie in these time 
factors of production and transport which ex- 
plains the tremendous magnitude of the 
far-flung battle-line in the East and the relent- 
less fury of the assault in so many sectors of the 
front. 

In the matter of technical equipment the 
Russians are obviously in a_ beiter position. 
Unit to unit the German equipment is undoubt- 
edly superior but in numbers, both of machines 
and men, fully trained in the use of them, the 
Russians possibly have an advantage. 
in, this mechanisation of the armed forces and 
in several other details, the “ crude rude prole- 
tarian”” high command of the Soviets seem to 
have had a far better idea about the require- 
ments of Modern warfare, than had the high 

“caste”, highly trained directorate of the 
democratic fighting forces. If only their organi- 
sation and speed of Action were anywhere near 
the standard of the Germans—but what is the 

value of “if” in this war ? 

But in spite of the great advantages 
that the Germans enjoy and in spite of 
all the shortcomings of the Russians, the 
fact remains that their forces are as yet 
fighting with ‘unbroken front and with wun- 
diminished valour and energy. A month has 
gone since the most tremendous assault in the 
world’s history was launched against Russia. 
Appalling destruction and damage has followed 
in the train of the mightiest war-machine ever 
got together by man. And as yet the Red army 
with its proletariat high-command is facing it 
resolutely, giving afid taking tremendous blows, 
despite losses the measure of which cannot even 
be realised excepting by a very few. This 
is the first time that the Germans have failed 


in the carrying out of strategic’ 


a 


Indeed . 
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to achieve their objectives in one sustained 
assault. For there is no doubt that the Red 
army fought this assault to a standstill before 
Smolensk about the 11th of July. This in itself 
is 10 small achievement whatever may happen 
in she future, now that the Germans have resum- 
ed their advance. i 

The Russian certainly have the advantages 
of stationery defences and evidently these*were 
far better planned to meet the requirements of 





The grain fields of Ukraine 


modern warfare than the much vaunted Maginot 
lines. Further they have the advantages of 
unl mited terrain for manouvring*and immense 
reserves of men trained to warfare. But these 
the Germans are now attempting to offset by the 
speed and magnitile of destruction of their 
engnes of war, which are striving to weaken 
the Russian opposition by surpassing the re- 
plaeement capacity in an increasing slegree and 
are trying to get into position to deliver a final 
paralysing blow at the very nerve-centres of the 
Sov-et forces, the industrial areas from whicle 
proreed all the innwnerable vital necessities of 
an army engaged in modern warfare. 3 
In this matter also the Russians seem to have 
reaksed that mechanisation has shortened dis- 
tanees. They had planned the organisation of 
industrial centres located at very considerable 
distances from the frontiers. How far their plans 
have been carried out we do not know, but even 
if a substantial foundation has been laid then 
Russian resistance will continue unbroken, for 
the further. the German war-machine moves 
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away from its home-land, the more difficult it 


would be to feed and maintain with efficiency. 

For the present it can be said that as yet, 
though the Germans are in a position of advan- 
tage all ever the front, the Russians have not 
suffered any mortal blow, though their losses 
have indeed been grievous. The Germans have 
not been able to break the Russian line, and as 
yet the main cenires of Russian industry are 
covered by the Soviet forces. | 

In. European Russia these nerve-centres— 
the vital sources and focii of production, supply 
and iransport—were concentrated in the first 


’ five year plan in six industrial and productive 


areas. Of these the Leningrad district in the 
north and the Ukraine in the south are the most 
exposed to the present German thrust, the 
Moscow area is still some distance away. The 
DSonetz basin, adjoining the Ukraine area and 
the Baku area of the Trans-Caucasus are as 
yet a - way off as is the great Ural industrial 
region, which is the best protected of all. 

Moscow, as the headquarters of the Soviet 
high-command naturally is the focus of all the 
German thrusts in the north and in the centre. 
But apart from being the capital—which in itself 
has little significance in these days—it is also 
the pivot on which turns the entire supply and 
iransport system of European Russia, and fur- 
ther it has valuable industrial organisations 
dealing with machine-building, metal-refining 
and engineering. But far more vital on the 
score of production only are the great industrial 
regions of the Ukraine and the Donetz. The 
Ukraine area contains the largest part of the 
heavy industries of the U. 8. S. R. and most of 
the coal-output is also obtained from the Donetz 
Basin. Coal, iron and steel and wheat are pro- 
duced in vast quantities in this area and as such 
the German thrust towards it is far more 
dangerous to the Soviets than those directed 
against Leningrad or Moscow. 

The U.S. S. R. made plans for the establish- 
ment of great industrial centres further away 
from the frontiers and of these the great Ural 
industrial region has been fairly well-developed. 
Of the wthers, little is known definitely to the 
outside world but it is possible that intensive 
work has been done on them during the last two 
or three years. | 
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The Winter Palace, Leningrad. This was the Ministry during the Tsar’s regime 





The Palace of State Industries. Kharkov 





Folk dancing en masse in the Moseow Cultural Park 
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ADMINISTRATION AND (SOCIAL LIFE 
UNDER’ VIJAYANAGAR: By T. V. Mahalingdm, 
B.A, (Hons.). Madras University Historical Series 
No. 15, Madras. 1940. Pop. 476. 

_ Much water has fown down the Tungabhadra river 
since the days when Sewell referred to Vijayanagar as 
a “forgotten empire.” Many scholarly works about it 
have been published during the last quarter of a century, 
and we possess today a fair amount of reliable knowledge 
concerning -an empire which during the three centuries 
of its existence (1836-1650 A.D.) covered at its greatest 
extent practically the whole of the modern Presidency 
of Madras, and may be said to have marked the cul- 
mination of the political and cultural achievements of 
South India. dade iie's 

It is in the fitness of things that the University of 
Madras should make the study of this subject its special 
concern. The volume before us, is the. work, presum- 
ably, of a young research scholar, but it may justly be 
regarded as a worthy continuation of the series inaugu- 
rated by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, the first Professor of 
Indian History in the University of. Madras. A general 
idea of the field covered by the author would be evident 
from the following. titles o® chapters into which the 
book is divided: Central. Government, Revenue 
Administration, Law, Justice and Police, Military 
Organisation, Provincial Government, Local.Government, 
Society, Religion, Education and Literature, Architec- 
ture, Sculpture and Painting. : . 

_ The author has brought together a mass of relevant 
information on each subject, and cited ‘authorities for 
all important statements. His method is strictly critical 
and objective, and his style is concise and simple. In a 
book of nearly five hundred pages, full of detailed in- 
formation, it is not difficult, perhaps, to specify errors 
or mistakes, here and there. But we-are deeply im- 
pressed .by the industry, sincerity and honesty of the 
author .who has tried to depict the. administration and 
social life of Vijayanagar in a scholarly and interesting 
manner.. We commend this book to all who are inter- 
ested in the history and culture of mediaeval India. | 


R. C. Masumpar 


ISLAM ‘AND CHRISTIANITY: By  Lootfy 
Levonian. ®Messrs: George, Allen ‘and: Unwin, Lid., 
London. Pp. 153. Price 6s. je eee ae os 

Relations between Islam and Christianity have been 
generally vitiated by fanatical antipathies and political 
antagonisms since a very remote past. The spirit of 
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the Crusades still-lingers in the Near East where the 
impact of these two religions has had the most fer™ 
reaching consequences on their mutual relations. The 
author of this monograph, however, approaches the sul)- 
ject. from a fresh angle of vision and studies Muslim- 
Christian relations mainly from the psychological point 
of view. Several things in Islam are clearly repugnant 
to Christian ways of living. Christian writers had 
taken these things for granted rather than analysed 
them with an impartial outlook. Even so authoritative 
a writer as Sir William Murr, for example, closed his 
History of the Caliphate’ (London, 1891) with a chap- 
itr in which he asserted that Islam cannot alter its 
system in many important respects. “The Islam oi 
to-day,” he maintained, “is substantially the Islam we 
have seen throughout this history. Swathed in the 
bonds of the Qur’ari, the Muslim faith is powerless to 
adapt itself to varying time and place, keep pace with 
the march of humanity, direct and purify the social 
life or elevate mankind. Freedom, in the proper sense * 
of the word, is unknown; and this, apparently, because 
in the body politic, the spiritual and the secular are 
hopelessly ‘compounded ...*. nor there has been any 
ehange,in the conditions of social life. Polygatfay and 
servile coagubinage are still as ever the curse and 
blight: of Islam.”. Even so authoritative an historian as 
H. A: L. Fisher has made certain references to Islam and 
particularly to its Prophet in his A History of Kurope, 
(London, 1936, pages 139-40) that would easily rouse the 
idignation of the adherents of that faith. Prof. Fisher’s 
analysis of Mahomed’s character in the pages referred 
to above is, to say the least, lacking in moderation and 
uncontested historical truth. Such an approach to the 
study of Islam is what Levonian characterizes as more 
psychological than scientific. Muslim writers as well 
have often derided the story of the Virgin Mother 
and other: popular articles of Christian faith. Levonian 
recognises, however, that Islam is not as changeless as 
depicted by Christian writers, and in spite of the great 
tradition of the Cairene University of Al Azhar where 
“eroups of white-robed students seated on the floor, 
swing back and forth in a mood of fanatical ecstasy, 2s 
they intone the sacred words of the.... Prophet 
to whom all wisdom and all modern science were mira- 
culously revealed ” (Fisher Op. C2. p. 141), there is the 
Egyptian National University which is rapidly becoming 
a centre for progressive thought.’ Besides, evidence of 
national transformation is noticeable “in many Moslem 
States of the Near East, in Kemalist Turkey, in Pehla- 
vian Iran and in modern Egypt. 

The author analyses the Moslem mind and con- 
cludes that it has a tendency towards concretising and 
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is materialistic in outlook. It is difficult to agree with 
the author's viewpoint in this respect, since there is 
even in Islam a body of mystical literature, which in 
the purity of its religious emotion vies with the spiritual 
masterpieces of Jewish or Christian faith. The author 
concedes, however, that Christianity itself is in need 
todsy of being awakened to the reality of the spiritual. 
He closes his book with an appeal for conciliation 
between international Christianity and international 
Islam on the basis of a true evangelism. The bgok is 
informative 4nd pleasant reading. 


MonINDRAMOHAN MovLix 


CIVILIZATION IN EAST AND WEST: By 
H. N. Spalding. Published by the Oxford University 
Press. 1939. 


Encyclopedic reading has gone into the making of 
this book in which the author ranges over the whole 
field of civilization all over the world from the primitive 
to the present stage. He speaks of the Materialist State, 


“eee tig: Moral State, the Moral-Spiritual State and the 
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Spiritual ‘State and the Coming of the Kingdom, the 
Kingdom of God. He pleads for the synthesis of civili- 
zations so that there will be, “though infinitely diverse, 
one civilization and not many: a civilization without 
barbarians or Gentiles or foreigners: a civilization in 
which that competition alone will be respected that ser- 
ves, or at least does not injure others; a civilization, 
consequently, in which the things of the spirit flourish 
and the things of the body are not disregarded; in short, 
a civilization which understands and respects and is 
guided by that greatest of all practical principles: 
‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His Righteous- 
ness, and all these things'shall be added unto you !’” 


P. Kopanpa Rao 


SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF THE NAWABS 
OF THE CARNATIC, PART II, BURHAN’S*TUZUK- 
I-WALAJAHI (SECOND PART). Pubhshed by the 
University of Madras. °1939. 


Burhan Ibn Hasan was a court historian of the 
Nawabs of Arcot, Naweb Anawaruddin and his son 
Muhammad Ali, whose claims to the Carnatfe- were 
backed by: the English during the Carnatf® Wars. It 
was under the patronage of Nawab Muhammad Ali that 
Burhan wrote his Persian chronicle Tuzuk4-Walajahi, 
mainly devoted to the career of his sovereign. Though» 
we have’ a vast literature on® the Carnatic Wars in 
English and French, Arfanda Ranga Pillai’s Diary and 
Burhan’s Tuzuk-i-Walajahi are the two indigeous 
sources of great interest. Burhan was intimately ac- 
quainted with contemporary events partly through per- 
sonal knowledge but mainly through official archives 
of the Arcot Darbar; and his account—except what con- 
cerns the character of his master, and his share in the 
English success—generally agrees with what we learn 
from other sources. Even the literary skill and irritating 
flattery of Burhan could not make much out of a worth- 
less hero of his book, Nawab Muhammad Ali. 

In the Daily routine of Muhammad Ali we are told 
that the Nawab used to get up at 3 p.m., answer two 
calls of nature and eat two meals during ‘twenty-four 
hours, devote six hours to state business, and the rest 
to prayers and sleep. Burhan naturally treats the Nawab 
as the principal and the English as his subordinate allies 
during his struggle with Chanda Sahib, which is perhaps 
perversion of history. The author gives incidentally an 
account of the low origin and treacherous acts of Hyder 
Ali of Mysore who ousted Kalachuri Nand Raj from 
power. Burhan’s history is eminently readable, and it 
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bears the stamp of the age in which it was written— 
Indian beliefs and superstitions, miracles and miraculous 


‘cures. Nawab Safdar Ali Khan, and a friend of his, 


Muhammad Taqi Khan, Qiladar of Wandiwash, were 
suffering from loss of appetite, one for food and the 
other for sex. One Bairagi gave two packets of medi- 
cine for their cure with the result that Safdar Ali began 
to eat five seers of palaw, two seers of bread, roasted 
flesh of one goat, besides fruits and thick soup of one 
goat every night! the other patient became a veritable 
stutl bull collecting one thousand women of every 
community in his harem and raising a crop of two 
hundred children in a short time! We are told that 
the headfess trunk of Husyn Dost Khan (Chanda Sahib) _ 
migrated mysteriously from the grave in conformity 
with the beliefs of the Imamiyya sect. 

Dr. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, Head of the De- 
partment of Arabic, Persian and Urdu, has rendered a 
valuable service by publishing a lucid and very faithful 
English translation of Burhan’s Tuzuk-i-Walajahi. He 
has added copious extracts from English Records to en- 
lighten the text here and there, and given a useful 
gldssary of Persian words. This translation is a much 
needed contribution to historical literature of South 
India from 1749 to 1761 A.D. 


K. R. QanuNnco 


MARXISM AND THE INDIAN IDEAL: By 
B. K. Roy Chowdhury. Published by Thacker, Spink 
& Co., Ld., Calcutta. Pp. 66. Price Res. 8. 


WeaITHER INDIA: A Puea ror tHe Srupy or 
Hinpu Socto-poutrrican System: By Brojendra Nara- 
yan Chaudhury. Published by the author at Sylhet. 
Pp, 168. Price Re. 1. 


Both of these bookes have a certain similarity of 
outlook, maintaming as they do that the cults imported 
from the west and haphazard experimentation with them 
should be given up by Indians and an attempt made to 
shape the destinies of the country on the traditional 
lines of Hindu civilisation. The thesis, of course, is not 
new and raises fundamental issues of policy and pro- 
gramme. 

The small, well-got-up brochure by 8}. Brajendra 
Kishore Roy Chowdhury is a general consideration of 
the merits of Marxism and Sovietism with a view to 
emphasize the “Spiritual Basis of Society,” which he 
considers to be “the” Indian ideal. The author tries 
first to rehabilitate the place of religion in the socio- 
‘political order and then to distinguish between the 
Indian and European outlook in polities, and falls into 
those pitfalls, where attempts at such broad generalisa- 
tions must lead an unwary author. He is more super- 
ficial in his interpretation of Communism, Fascism and 
Nazism, all bumped together as forms of socialism, which 
he dislikes as materialistic, and even goes to the length 
of predicting that “religion will make an end of the 
Soviet.” The concluding chapter on “the Indian ideal ” 
consists, but for an introductory paragraph, wholly of 
a series of paragraphs culled from a book by Sri Auro- 
bindo. In fact, about two-fifths of this slender book 
consist of quotations from others, 16 pages bemg from 
Sri Aurobindo alone. The brochure might appeal to 
those who have strong reactions against modernism, 
especially communism, in India. 

8j. Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury’s book is more 
substantial and telling. He has definite likes#and strong 
dislikes and marshals facts as well as arguments in sup- 
port of his views. The author’s scholarship and experi- 
ence of public life are reflected in the pages of the book, 
and his ‘plea for a thorough and comprehensive study 
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of Hindu institutions “from the Hindu standpoint ” 
before piecemeal reforms are introduced, should secure 
support. The chapters on Indian economic problems 
and his thrust at half-baked doctrines of Indian social- 
ism are original and readable. The author’s remedy 
for the evils besetting Hindu society and also the erucia] 
problem of India’s defence lies in the revival of the 
true meaning of Power-worship, “not to subjugate 
fellow-citizens and aliens but in order to serve better.” 

Can civilisation be borrowed ?—asasks the author. 
Possibly not, because borrowing raises the questionw of 
repayment also. But civilisation is a complex develop- 
ment and Indian civilisation can not be equated with 
Hindu civilisation only. Reformers, revolutionaries and 
radicals would do well to go through these two books 
for all antidote to their uninformed zeal and their in- 
sufficient appreciation of the forces which maintain and 
sustain the existing structure of Indian socio-economic 
life. 

_BENOYENDRANATH BANERJEA 


THE RHYTHM OF LIVING: By St Albion 
Rajkumar Banerp, M.A. CSI, CIE. Published by 
Rider & Co., London, E.C.4. Pp. 167. Price Ks. 6. 


This is a nice little book written in an elegant style. 
No new thesis is put forward here: the same old idea 
that “man is a composite animal with physical, mental 
and spiritual desires,” and that he “can only achieve 
happiness if he satisfies all these desires, and all the 
unhappiness in life arises from the gratification of one 
set of desires at the expense of the others” is expressed 
in the book. It has been abundantly shown that rhy- 
thm or harmony is the most essential thing for a happy 
life. The author discovers want of harmony in most 
of the aspects of modern civilisation and advocates the 
Hindu view of life as the best solution of some of the 
problems of the modern age. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the author is acquainted, with the principles 
underlying the Hindu practices which he’ mentions 
superficially in some places. In page 43, he says “ for 
instance, not even one in ten knows that we cannot 
breathe simultaneously through both the nostrils.” Evi- 
dently he does not know that when sushumna opens, 
we do breathe simultaneously through both the nostrils. 
Again, in the same page, he says that “certain people 
in India have a superstition .... and they have the 
intuitive feeling, so to speak, that it is when the right 
nostril is free you should attempt anything worth 
achieving.” It is neither a superstition nor an intuitive 
feeling, but it is laid down by the Hindus science deal- 
ing with the subject. 

N. K. Branma 


WHY SWADESHI?:: By M. R. Agarwal. Pub- 
lished by the Hindusthan Emporium, Benares. 1 940. 
Pp. 120. Price annas twelve. 


The author, a professor of Plectrical Engineering at 
Benares, attempts to analyse and solve the problem of 
the “economic disorder” of the present-day world, -His 
remedy is one-hundred per cent swadeshi—a remedy 
that, in his opinion, keeps the country’s money within 
the country. Some of the chapters are no doubt well 
written; but the main thesis, as can be expected, has 
been marred, by that irrationality which is the imevit- 


able result of a fusion between good sentiments and 


bad logic. ® ° 
BuasatosH Darra 


MODERN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS : Edited by 
Prof. Baljit Singh. Published by the Economics Club, 


falar 
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D. A. V. Callege, Cawnpore. March, 1941. Pp. 171. 
Price Rs. 2. 


This volume comprises fifteen papers read and dis- 
cussed at the Economics Club, D. A. V. College, Cawn- 
pore. The title of the publication is misleading in view 
of the fact that many of the subjects handled are local 
and so the word “Indian” should have found some place 
in the title. _ Amongst the contributors are Mr. S, Hasan 
of the Indian Civil Service and Mr. Nayar of the 
Instiute of Sugar Technology, Cawnpore, and the sub-. 
jects vary in interest—from “Static and dynamic views 
of economic phenomena” to “ Provincial finance under 
autonomy.” The get-up of the volume is quite good. 

_ The reader would naturally take up the volume 
with some prejudice as it was the proceedings of a 
college economic association, presumably rushed to print. 
Suppose every college in India resorts to similar publi- 
cation of college association proceedings, what a stupen- 
dous waste of effort and paper would follow! But ever 
a hurried glance through the pages reveal the fact that 
the papers are of a high order. The papers and tQea 
discussions bring home to the mind of the reader the 
potentialities of the hundreds of affiliated colleges we 
have in this country—leave alone University colleges 
rather often trumpeting from University turrets bom- 
bastically. In fact, this volume should tickle the pride 
of the majority of our modern universities which pro- 
fusely take shelter behind galaxies of British publica- 
tions compiled in their calendars ! aes 

A second thought is irresistible. From the same 
Province, the U. P., the Quarterly Journal of Indian 
Eeonomics is being issued for about 25 years now, but 
how tubercular is its contribution to Indian economic 
thought and study? Not that we cannot do much 
better. If an affiliated college in the same Province 
could bring out such a lively volume as the one under 
review, surely the Indian Journal of Economics could 
be easily developed into a first class world journal, but 
what is lacking is application and proper utilisation of 
talent. c- 

* Prof. Baljit Singh deserves our hearty congratula- 
tions as he is the steam engine in the move, and we 
hppe that the standard will be maintained and im- 
proved * af course we presume that the series will not 
be dropped 4s has happened in many cases in the past. 
The individual papers do not admit of detailed examina- 
tion in these colums: it would be more in place in an 
@conomic journal. But we -do recommend that every 
college in India should get at a copy of this publication 
and benefit by the example set.° at 


°. _ ” §. Kuesava Ivencar 


THE TRAVANCORE TRIBES AND CASTES, 
VOL. TI—THE ABORIGINES OF TRAVANCORE : 
By L. Krishna Iyer, M.A., Trivandrum. 1941. Pp. cma 
+176-+2+3 charis and 62 plates. Price not mentioned. 


This is the third volume of the author’s Travancore 
Tribes and Castes, in which he has presented us with a 
generalized account of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
State. The following chapter-headings will show how 
the ‘matter has been treated: General, Traditions, 


Racial Affinities, Megalithic Monuments, Domestic Life, 


Exogamy, Marriage, Taboo, Inheritance and Social 
Organization, The Disposal of the Dead, Religion, Occu- 
pation and Clash of Culture. 

The book abounds in‘ materials of: great interest to 
students of cultural evolution in this part of India. 
There are traces of couvade and a well-developed system 
of matriarchate among many of the tribes dealt with 
in the present volume. Some of the tribes are hunters 
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and collectors; while others have taken to the preda- 
tory as well as the wet form of cultivation. Their cul- 
turee, moreover, show evidence of a large amount of 
change brought on in the material, social and cere- 
mon.al aspects by the politically dominant cultyre of the 
Brakminical peoples inhabiting the plains and lower 
valleys. 

The entire field covered by the book is thus of 
supreme interest to anthropologists of all schools. But 
the data has been presented in a manner which fails to 
sati=y the ‘more fastidious type of student. Yf the 
author had chosen, not Risley or Thurston as his models, 
but allowed the plan of Krober in his Handbook of the 
Indians of California, the data would have been more 
read_ly available to future workers for use. 

Jne particular feature of the book strikes a jarring 
note: where one should have expected it the least. The 
boo: bristles with quotations from numerous authors, 
and the author has, very often, tagged on his own 
valuable observations by way of illustration to the pre- 
viouz quotations. If he had, however, limited himself 
{@ recording his own observations made in the field, 
and. crawn whatever conclusions were worth while from 
ther, the book might have lost much in volume, but 
waull surely have gained immensely in quality. . 


Nirmat Kumar Bose 


-NDUSTRY YEAR BOOK AND DIRECTORY, 
1941 : - Published by the Industry Publishers Limited, 
KesFub Bhaban, 22, R. G. Kar Road, Shambazar, Cal- 
cuttc. Pp. 13394-2 coloured maps. Thick card-board 
cove~. Price Rs. 8. ‘. 


-n spite of various handicaps, during recent times, 
especially since the period of the last great war, Indian 
indu:tries have undergone an expansion. Although still 
predominantly an agricultural country many important 
indutries have grown up mainly through private enter- 
prise and in spite of Government apathy. , The present 
war sonditions while opening on the one hand new vistas 
for Indian industries, leave on the other hand laid bare 
Indix’s weakness in industrial production. _However, ‘in 
sprite of, this backwardness one need not be despondent 
altogether from the fact that at the end of 1938, the 
numer of factories in India actually workipa was 9,743. 
Not only large-scale industries but indigenous cottage 
industries have in many places been revived and given 
a flip. Anyone turning the pages of this handy Year 
Book cannot fail to read the stery of this progress in tht 
varieus sections, giving graphic surveys of trade and 
industries, banking, insurance, cotton mill mdustry, jute 
mill industry, Indian sugar industry, iron and_ steel 
indwiry, agricultural and mineral resources, with up-to- 
date- data, 

Detailed up-to-date-information of the market places 
of tae presidencies in British India and Indian States, 
Burma and Nepal, with important up-to-date facts and 
figures relating to trade, industries and agricultural and 
catt fairs; the various important, information in the 
Direstory section, including a list of agents and, distri~- 
butrrs of foreign goods in India has been revised and 
enlarged. One will also find in it various information 
about the technical institutions in India; classified list 
of i~ades and industries, newspapers and periodicals of 
India, Burma and Nepal, ete., etc. : 

“he. present edition (thirteenth) is a distinet improve- 
men= upon its predecessors. Every attempt has been 


mads to make it as compreheneive as possible by the ° 


imchsion of useful information on such topics as, pro- 
curement-of supplies by the Central Government, 
provasions under the Excess Profits Tax Act, Indian 
Sale af Goods (Amendment) Act, Indian Coffee Market 
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Expansion Scheme, a broad view of the Central and 
Railway Budgets, Foreign Trade of India during 1939-40, 
2 brief account of the new Indo-Burmese Trade Agree- 
ment, income tax rates, tariff schedules, stamp duties, 
the money market, provisional figures of the last (1941) 
census, cabour and commercial laws, a list of enemy 
firms, etz., etc. Two coloured maps of India have also 
been included. 

In fact the publishers have spared no pains to make 
this compilation as comprehensive, up-to-date and accu~ 
rate as possible and we are sure, business-men, students 
of economics, statesmen and journalists will find the 
book quite useful and handy for constant. reference. 


° Souren De 


THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY (1940 
ANNUAL): Publishers Messrs. Gandhi & Co., 14/2, 
Old China Bazar Street, Calcutta. Pp. 350. Price 
Rs. 4-8. Foreign edition 12s. 


Few industries in India have received greater atten~ 
tion In recent years than the Sugar industry and this is 
because of its overwhelming importance to the agricul- 
tural ard industrial economy of the country. At a 
modest computation the industry gives employment to 
2,500 educated young men, 1,00,000 skilled and unskilled 
labour and provides sustenance to 20 million cultivators 
who received about Rs. 15 crores in 1939-40 on account 
of cane produced and supplied by them. It represents 
investment of capital to the extent of Rs. 32 crores, the 
bulk of which is Indian, and the total annual value of 
sugar and gur produced in India is not less than Rs. 75 
crores. India can now claim to be fully independent of 
other countries in the matter of supply of sugar and a 
sum of Rs. 16 crores, which represented her import bill 
of sugar, is retained in the country. The progress of 
the industry has, indeed, been striking in spite of all 
the defests, drawbacks and handicaps, and fully justifies 
the protection granted to it in Apmnil, 1932, There is, 
however, a keen controversy as to whether the develop- 
ment has taken place along right lines and according to 
earefully planned schemes and if it was not time that 
consolidation and not expansion should be the policy 
to be rigidly followed. Such controversy has in certain 
instances originated from a genuine anxiety for the 
future of the industry but in other cases one would be 
justified in presuming that it was sponsored by vested 
interests to safeguard themselves. Without, however, 
pretending to judge the merits of these contentions, it 
‘can be said with emphasis that the industry has of. late 
exhibited symptoms which shows that all is not well 
with it and that the enterprises have not always been 
started on rational principles. Over-production and 
under-production have been almost a cyclical feature of 
the industry indicating lack of balance and co-ordina- 
tion in organisation and a deplorable spirit of competi- 
tion. Steps have, of course, been taken by the forma- 
tion of legislative measures and formation of associations 
and syndicates to steer the industry along healthy lines 
but recalcitrant elements, with whom no argument is 
weightier than that of individualism and self-interest, 
have not unoften defeated the good intentions of these 
endeavours. In order that the problems of the industry 
may be widely known andjan intelligent interest may be 
ereated in it what is necessary is information and more 
information on all its aspects from the meadow to the 
market, presented without bias and interpreted without 
prejudice. Thee Indian Sugar Industry A®nual fulfils 
this need and its service towards the mdustry has not 
failed to be recognised. 

The Annual is a publication of undoubted useful- 
ness and one may hope to have from.it a thorough idea, 
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about the progress and development of the industry. 

The comprehensive survey of the industry has been 

supported by exhaustive statistics collected with assi- 

duity, and legislative enactments passed from time to 

time. The contents of the publication are as detailed 
as could be desired, and of particular interest is the 
reference to the main features of the industry covered* 
in full seventy-five pages. The discussion on the pre- 
sent problems of the- industry and its future prospects 
is of absorbing interest and should attract the serious 
attention of the industrialists as well as the authorities 
who are there to see to the healthy growth of the 
industry. Equally useful are the suggestion in regard 
to the utilisation of by-products, such as molasses and 
bagasse, which constitutes a most formidable ‘problem 
of the industry. It has been rightly emphasised that 
all-India control is necessary to bring about stability 
in the industry and to prevent inter-provincial competi-" 
tion and that there should be a scheme for all-India 
Marketing Organisation so that production can be regu- 
lated. Tiven if such an organisation may fail to achieve 
the object of limiting unregulated expansion of the 
industry it is expected to remove some of the defects 
from which it suffers and may be felt to be helpful By 
the trade. 

No endeavours have been spared by the pubhshers 
to add to the usefulness of the Annual and they have 
been able to maintain the standard set up by Mr. M. P. 
Gandhi who was responsible for conceiving the idea of 
bringing out such a publication. 


Muxut Gupta 


A WARNING TO THE HINDUS: By Savitr 
Devi. Published by the Hindu Mission, 82/B, Harish 
Chatterjee Street, Calcutta. Pp. 164. Price Re. 1-4. 


Born outside the pale of Hinduism but attracted 
and converted to it by its ancient and inherent glory, 
the authoress of the book, a Greek lady by birth, writes 
with prophetic vision her oracular warning to the accur- 
sed Hindus. The warning is particularly appropriate 
in view of recent happenings all over the country. That 
Hindu society is in danger of disruption and loss of 
numerical strength by conversion to other religions and 
that the only remedy under the circumstances is for all 
Hindus to unite under a common banner, is the main 
theme of the book. Every line of the book breathes a 
spirit of sincerity, enthusiasm and fervour for the cause 
which the authoress has made her own.. She entertains 
high hopes about the political and cultural future of the 
Hindu but at the same time is appalled.at his present 
condition in his own land. | 
“ Hindudom has reached a stage where it has either 
to die, or else to react vigorously—and then, not merely 
to survive, but to rule. There is no third alternative a 
(p. 62). All recent developments seem to point out that 
she is not wrong. 

But in order that the Hindus may attain a political 
supremacy in their land of birth, it is necessary that they 
should unite. This unity, however, cannot be attained 
until Hindu society is reformed. And among the many 
changes that are necessary, the most urgent are the 
removal of untouchability and the abnegation of caste- 
prejudices. 

But there is a positive side also to the Hindus’ 
needed effort to live. “Make every Hindu house a 
little fort,®nd the Hindus of every village a battalion 
of camping soldiers..... And in such regions as 
North and East Bengal, that has to be achieved without 
delay : it is, for the Hindus a question of life or death” 
(p. 149). 
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This warning was uttered in 1939. The year 1941 
has shown that it was not uncalled-for. This alone is 
sufficient indication of the value of the book. 


U. C. BuarracHArJEE 


GERMAN 


VON DER SEELE DER INDISCHEN FRAU : 
Hedwig Bachmann. Inv Spiegel der Volksspruche des 
Konkan. 1941. (Tipografia Rangel, Bastora. I dia 
Portuguesa). 


e 

This book deals with an aspect of Indian life wich 
has not as yet received the attention it deserves f-om 
both sociologists and anthropologists, namely the nart 
played in Indian society by women, their position wishin 
tae Indian social structure both in the past and in our 
own time. , 

Although the author of this remarkable boo‘ is 
not an Indian herself, she has approached this complex 


and difficult subject with sympathy and deep urder-: 


standisg. She found herself confronted with a graclual 


evolution in Indian social history, which she trie: mo~- 


understand from her own particular angle of vision, ~hat 
of a woman who had come to India not to criticise and 
to find fault, but to understand and to sympathize. 

Her book is based on the traditional sayings and 
proverbs current among the people of the Konkan. 
In following the author step by step the reader will 
have to go back to-the dark past when these popular 
sayings first originated as part and parcel of -Indian 
social and cultural heritage. There he will find the 
Indian woman of the preceding generations with al her 
sifent heroism, her indomitable pride, her unspeakable 
suffering and resignation; he will see her moving a5out 
the house of his ancestors, as a little girl, a married 
woman, a mother, a widow. She will come back to life 
again, her everyday-life and the great occasions that 
mark her existence on earth. 

The sychologist will find an almost inexhaustible 
amount of material on the “soul” of the Indian 
woman; the sociologist will be abled to come to new 
conclusions as regards, to mention only a few, the >int- 
family system, marriage ceremonies, or widowhocd In 
Indian, gociety.. The litterateur will derive a deep and 
lasting joNafrom the poignancy and beauty of «hese 
traditional sayings, proverbs, and poems. But -hose 
who love India, sincerely and devotedly, without cither 
bias or prejudice, will find in this book new inspiration 
and encouragement. 

It_is indeed a pity that a book of this kind sould 
have een written in a language that is understoc] by 
very “few only: an-early and. good translation into 
English ‘is certainly called for. 


A. Aronson 


ENGLISH-SANSKRIT 


_ .DVARAKABATTALA BY BINABAYI ann GAN- 
GAVAKYAVALI BY VISVASADEVI: Critically edit- 
ed for the first tame with Introductions m English, 
Notes, English translation of selected portions, Anpen- 
dices, ect., by Prof. Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, ?h.D. 
(Lond.). Published by the Author from 3, Fede-ation 
Street, Calcutta. The Contribution of Women to Sans- 
krit Literature, Vols. IIT and IV. 


The two volumes under review are the works ci two 


~women writers, one flourishing in the West and the 


other in the North-Fast of India. Both were cucens 

and chief queens too, and took up two similar supjects 

for works, the former a sthanamahatmya, or the [vara- 

kamahatmya, and the latter a nadimahatmya or the 
2 
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Gaagamahatmya. Both these volumes have been edited 
by Dr. Chaudhuri in his usual scholarly and scrupulous 
maaner. The emendations suggested are very happy 
anc difficulties in readings have been solved in foot- 
notzs and in appendices. Almost all the quotations 
from the extant works, about two thousands in number, 
have been traced to their sources. The critical appara- 
tus is complete. All the appendices are interesting and 
illuminating. The Bibliography is complete and really 
infcrmative. The printing and the get-up of the book 
are good. z ® 

Dr. Chaudhuri has earned the gratitude of all lovers 
of Sanskrit literature and those who are interested in 
angent Indian culture by bringing to light one of its 
Important, but unknown, branches, viz., women’s con- 
tribations. He has had the benefit of being trained in 
the western methods of research and exposition which 
is urgently needed especially in the sphere of oriental 
stucies. These two volumes are fine specimens of such 
.a sCientific training. We are sure that the forthcoming 
volumes of the series will also attain the same high 
staurdard of sound scholarship, scientific editing and clear 
expasition. 


KoxkILESWAR SASTRY 


BENGALI 


BRAHMA-PRABASE SARAT CHANDRA : Fedit- 
ed ly Srt Narendra Nath Basu. To be had from D. M. 
Libiary, 42, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-4. 


In eight chapters the writer has sought to throw 
som2 light on the different aspects of Sarat Chandim’s 
personality. The book does not possess much literary 
value, but simply narrates some incidents in the life of 
the renowned novelist during his sojourn in Burma. 
Tram this modest work, we get a glimpse of his tender 
hestt and broad sympathy. 


DABI: By Sri Tarit Kumar Basu, P. 308, Russa 
Roat, Calcutia. Price Re. 1-8. 


A film-play depicting the love-affair of an imagindry 
terrcrist. Surprising situations have been sought to be 
crea‘ea@ and perhaps the greatest surprise comes when we 
find the hero and his associates take up agtlielr goal, 
the extermination of mosquitoes at Behala by terrorising 
people unto the filling up of stagnant pools. One is 
reminded of the Bengali proverb: “Setting up cannons 
to Ic]l a mosquito,” but we did not expect to see such 
a practical illustration. The Corporation of Calcutta, 
of ccurse, has a mosquifo-control-brigade but it }jas not 
yet, used bombs and revolvers for its purposé. The 
dremra is sentimental, and unconvincing though there is 
some boldness in the conception of its theme. 


D. N. Mooxersga 


KANNADA ‘ 


BRAHMANAND KESHAO CHANDRA SEN: 
By .). Renukacharya, B.A. (Hons. Crown 8vo. Pp. 
1998. Price Re. 1. 


‘his is the life sketch of Brahmananda Keshab 
Chardra Sen the well-known social reformer. of Bengal. 
owes much to Keshab Chandra Sen. Keshab Chandra 
Brahma Samaj founded by Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
Sen -vas largely responsible for spreading the name and 
fame of Brahma Samaj by his strength of character and 
religous conviction. He belongéd to the ‘ationalistic 
schac] of thought and no tenet of religion was acceptable 
to h-zm which did not satisfy his inquisitive intellect. 
His ife was indeed a harmonious blending of the best 
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in Eastern and Western cultural traditions. His‘ stead- 
fast devotion to the cause he undertook and his un- 
swerving resolve to carry it out serve as beacon lights 
to many a social reformer in his arduous enterprise. 
His was a life of spiritual penance. Lives of great men 
like Keshab Chandra Sen are indeed the finger posts 
on the road to eternal bliss. His life illustrates in a 
large measure the power and efficacy of earnest prayer. 
“More things are wrought by prayer than this world 
ever dreams of ”—this is the kernel of Keshab Chandra’s 
philosophy. Lives of great men like Keshab Chandra 
Sen have greatly tended to influence the whole course 
of events in our national and religious history and are 
in a good measure responsible for the shape of things 
to come. The achievements of Keshab Chandra Sen 
are not the property of one particular province or tract 
of land. They are the valuable possessions of all ages 
and climes. | 

D. Renukacharya, the writer of this little biography, 
has earned the gratitude of Kannada public by present- 
ing the life sketch in an easy, flowing and readable style. 
Benagal Ramarao, the veteran Kannada scholar, has, in 
his foreword, rightly assessed the merit and utility of 
the present book. The writer deserves all encourage- 
ment at the hands of Kannada reading public. 


V. B. Narx 


+ 


HINDI 


LARKARATI DUNIYA: By Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Published by Sasta Sahitya Mandal, New Detht. 
Pp. 171. Price annas eight. 


This slender volume is a collection of Pandit Nehru’s 
articles briefly surveying the international situation dur- 
ing the last two decades intervening the last and the 
present Great War. They do enable the reader to have 
a peep into the post-war repercussions as well as the 
deeper causes of the present conflict and understand its 
far-reaching implications in their proper perspective. 
The world which Pandit Nehru then saw speedily drift- 
ing towards a grave crisis, is already in the throes of a 
great conflagration and heading towards a ruin hitherto 
unknown in history. This important fact rather mini- 
mises the up-to-dateness of the book. . 


Yet the book with its simple style and exhaustive 
details is by no means less useful. The chapters on 
Spain and China have the depth and warmth of a 
personal touch and are thus a valuable feature of the 
book. But we badly miss the absence of topical maps 
and illustrations, inclusion of which would have en- 
hanced: the tsefulness of the book. 


M. S. Sencar 


KONPAL: By Bhagwati Prasad Chandola. Pub- 
lished by Saraswati Prakashan Mandir, Allahabad. Pp. 
40. Price annas eight only. 


This is a collection of twenty-four poems of a 
fledgeling who is trying his wings for the first time in 
the empyrean. At times he is too near this earthly 
earth; at others he touches the cloudy heights. So he 
sings of the wine of worldliness, of the love of youth, 
of the -pendulum-swing between smiles and tears, of the 
silence of the steadfast stars, and of the awakening of 
the artistic awateness in him. Konpal is just a bud on 
the: tree of poetry, but it has in it the perfume and 
promise of the flower, 


G. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


TAMIL 


1. THE INDEBTEDNESS OF INDIAN AGRI- 
CULTURISTS AND THE NEW ACT: With an in- 
troduction by Hon. S. Ramanathan, M.A., BL. Second 
edition. 1988. Pp. x+138. Price annas eight. 


2. THE MADRAS AGRICULTURISTS’ RELIEF’ 
ACT WITH COMMENTARY: By A. Muthiah, MA., 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Pachaiyappas College, 
Madras. Published by Desiga Vidya Sangam, 16, Sem- 
ae Street, Madras. 1938. Pp. 192. Price aneas 
Lwetve. 


The first book is dedicated to Gandhiji and the 
second to Bharata Thay and both of them are interest- 
ing studies of the conditions of agriculturists and the re- 
liefs intended for them. The author has freely drawn 
from all standard writers and recent reports on the sub- 
ject and given it for the readers in a convincing manner. 

‘Lne first book dwells at length on the growth of 
indebtedness among agriculturists, the fall of agricultural 
prices and the corresponding inflation of debts and the 
various steps taken by other provinces for their relief. 
It gives also a summary of the Act. ® 

The second book describes the condition of ryots in 
general and of zamin ryots in particular, discusses the 
basic principles of the Act and exhorts the Government, 
the public and the ryots themselves to do several other 
things the doing of which alone could make the Act 
substantially useful. It gives also the text of the Madras 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act both in English and Tamil 
with full notes. 

The author loses in places his temper and writes 
very unfairly of money-lenders, calling them even 
demons. He ean better serve poor agriculturists by 
avoiding such exhibitions. 

The books deserve, in short, to be read by all 
interested in the betterment of agriculturists and to have 
a place in all publie-Hbraries, co-operative societies and 
agricultural associations. 

MapHAVAN 


GUJARATI 


SARI RITBHAT: By Rao Bahadur G. H. Desai. 
B.A., LL.B. Printed at the Ashok Printing, Baroda. 
1940. Thin paper. Pop. 57. Price annas four. 


This is the fifth edition of “Good manners.” It 
was noticed at the time of its first publication. It is a 
sure guide to mannerliness and preserves all its good 
points. 


APAD-DHARMA: By Govind H. Patel. Printed 
at the Aryaprakash Press, Anand, 1940. Paper cover. 
Pp. 76. Price annas ten. ° 


“Course of procedure in face of a calamity” is 
illustrated in this Khand-kavya, where to avoid the 
fight with Hamir, the Prince of Kamalner, Maldev, the 
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Badshahi Subedar of Chitor, gives in marriage his 
daughter, who is a widow, as a virgin to him. This is a 
Course of Conduct which a true Rajput under ordinary 
circumstances would never dream of resorting to, >ut 
danger forced him to do so. This is the theme of she 
poem. The different incidents in the story are well 
brought out, and the poem on the whole is a fairly good 
one. 


VIVECHAN MUKUR: By Vishwanath Maga lal 
Bhatt. Printed at the Aditya Printing Press, Ahmcia- 
bad. 1940. Cloth bound. Pp. -366. Price Rs. 2-8. 


Mr. Bhatt has been known to be a painstakng, 
erudite and independent critic. His review of Gujarati 
books published in 19383 shows how very painstaking he 
is, in his task, and other notices, about thirteen in num- 
ber, specially that on Narmad’s poetry, testify to his 
erudition and expression of opinion on the work of the 


writer, untramelled by any other consideration than ‘hat, 


of a strict reviewer. 


NISHITH : By Umashankar Joshi. Printed at Jar-™*“ 


Lakshmi Printing Press, Baroda. 1940. Thick Card 
board. Pp. 211. Price Rs. 2. 


Poems written between 1928 and 1938 by this rising 
young poet are collected in this book. This is the taird 
such collection: the two previous ones have become 
popular and this one is likely to be so. The writer 
recognises the change that has come over the outward 
form of poetry written in these days and as time does 
not stand still changes are bound to take place bu he 
netes at the same time that the fundamentals, the real 
Tattva of Kavya would remain the same for all t:me. 
Poems written with the consciousness of this feeling are 
bound to be good and valuable ones. European pcetry 
has also widened the outlook of Mr. Joshi and one 
meets with many poems whose inspiration has come 
from foreign literature. 


KETAKI NAN PUSHPO: By Navalram J. Tri- 
vadi, M.A. Printed at the Surydprakash Printing Fress, 
Ahmedabad. 1940. Cloth bound. Pp. 142. Price Re 1-2. 


¢ Ketaki is thorny but not so its flowers. Sifuarly 
the thirtyaight subjects on which Mr. Trivedi has 
written in this book though meant to be plain-spoken 
writings in a number of cases, are still such as would 
lease the reader and entertain him, in the gentle way 
in which a flower doess One finds lightness but not 
levity in the performance. Huzgour, wit, satire all play 
their part: and one is remindel of the rich humour 
that characterised Sis Ramanbhai Nilkanth’s writings. 
A short but illuminating Preface by “ Dhumketu ” bvings 
out all the salient points of this really admirable collec- 
tion. ; 


K. M. J. 
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RECENT BENGALI BOOKS 


DraMa 


Vidrohint. The Rebellious One. By Sasibhushan 
Das Gupta. Pp. 226. 10th July, 1939. 

Durante Kahin. Sensational stories. BY Sati 
anta Guha. Intended for children. Pp. 24-150. Ilus- 
trated. Ist July, 1939. 

Ascharyya Deser Bhayanak Rahasya. Dreadful 
Mysteries of the Wonderful Land. By Satyacharan 
Chakravarti. Based on a book entitled “King of- the 
Dead” by Frank Aubery. Intended for children. Pp. 
148. Illustrated. 7th October, 1939. 

Niharer Ma. Nihar’s Mother. By Sisir Kumar 
Banerji. Pp. 140. 15th November, 1939. 

Tom Sayyarer Galpa. The story of Tom Sawyer. 
Sivaram Chakravarti and Upendra Kumar Nandi. 
Adapted from Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer. Intended for 
children. Pp. 3488. Illustrated. 7th September, 1939. 

-Patalpury Anti. The Ring of the Nether world. 
By Sudhansu Kumar Gupta. A story based on the well- 
known German epic entitled Nibulengen written in 
the 12th century. Intended for children. Pp. 2475. 
Illustrated. _ist November, 1939. 

Tatham. Yet. By Svarna Kamal Bhattacharyya. 
Pp. 136. 18th October, 1939. 

Dhatrt Devata. The earth conceived as God. By 
Tarasankar Banerji. Pp. 430. 17th October, 1939. 

Srimayi. By Tarasankar Banerji. Pp. 155. 16th 
October, 1939. 

. Yautuk. Dowry. By Upendranath Ganguli. Pp. 
254. 17th October, 1939. 


History (inciupina Grocrapuy)® 


Bolsebhik-Kamyunisht Partir Itthas. History of the 
Bolshevik-Communist Party. By Abdul Halim. Pp. 
14242385. 24th November, 1939. 

Pyithivir Itthas. Pancham Khanda. Pratham Ansa, 
Bharatvarsha. (Prachin Bharatvasa). Historyeof the 
World. Volume V. Part I. India (Anfent India). 
A history of India. By Durgddas Lahiri. Pp. 1-96. 
26th April, 19389. 3rd ed. 

Galpe Barabhuniya. The twelve Bhuniyas§ (or 
Landed magnets or chiefs in Bengal in the 17th century) 
in tales. By Satish Cwtandra Guha Devavarma Sastvi, 
B.A. Pp. 2+135. Tlustrated. 14th November, 1939. 


LANGUAGE 


Bangiya Mahakosh. Unavinsa Sankhya. The Great 
Bengali Lexicon. “Encyclopedia Bengalensis.” (Vol. I, 
Part 2,.No. 7). No. 19. Bengali Cyclopedia. Edited 
by Amulya Charan Vidyabhushan. Pp. 665-696. Illus- 
trated. 10th April, 1938. 

—_§— 2ya Khanda. Ashtam Sankhya. (Vol. IJ, 
No. 8). Pp. 225-256. 6th October, 1939. 


No. 9. Pp. 257-288. 15th October, 1939. 
—_—— No. 10. Pp. 289-320. 15th October, 1939. 
—— No. Il. Pp. 321-352. 81st October, 1989. 
——— No. 12. Pp. 358-384. 31st October, 1939. 


Bangiya Sabdakosh. Tritiya Bhag. 17%sa Khanda. 
G6lsa Sankhya. Bengali Lexicon. Vol. ITI. Part XVII. 
No. 61. By Haricharan Banefji. Published by the 
author, Visva-bharati, 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Pp. 1909-1940. 15th October, 1939. 

— —. Part XVIII. No. 62. Pp. 1941-1972. 
25th November, 1939. e 


Bangala Bhasha O Bangala Sahityer Katha,. About 
the Bengali language and Bengali literature. By Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee, M.A., P.R.S. D. Litt. Pp. 48+10, 
12th December, 1939. 

————--—~_ Another issue of the above publication 
with slight alterations in the biographical notes on 
Bengali, writers. Pp. 48410. 24th November, 1939. 
Reprint. 

Law 


Moslem Viye-rad Ain Katha. Story of the Moslem 
Divorce Act. By Obayedul Hug. Discusses the provi- 
sions of the Act (VIII of 1939). Pp. 6. 24th June, 
19389. 

MeEpICINE 


. Ayurvriddhi-Upay Va Ayurvijnan. Pratham Bhag. 
Means of prolonging life or the science of! life. Part f. 
By Hiralal Bhattacharyya Vidyavinod. This part deals 
with Anatomy and Physiology. Pp. 4484144. 16th 
October, 1989. 

Bahumutra, Karbankal O  Irisipelas. Diabetes, 
Carbuncle and Erysipelas. By Mahes Chandra Bhatta- 
charyya & Co. Pp. 1+1+444. 16th November, 1939. 

Jal-Chikitsar Nutan Tathya. New Information 
about Hydropathy. By Prabhas Chandra Chatterjee. 
Pp. 16. 2nd November, 1939. 

Sitkale Jal-Chikitsa. Hydropathic Treatment 10 
winter. By Prabhas Chandra Chatterjee. Pp. 14. 13th 
November, 1939. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Agamant. Ed. by Nava Krishna Bhattacharyya. 
Illustrated stories and verses for children. Pp. 24124. 
16th October, 1939. 

Detenu. By Amalendu Dasgupta. A record of the 
experiences of the author. Pp. 172. 2nd September, 
1939. 

Sri Sri Nitvananda Dham Darsan. Visit to the 
holy (birth) place of Nityananda (a name). By Anadi 
Ranjan Bharati Bhaktibhushan and Navadip Chandra 
Sau. Pp. 3+4-+64, 138th July, 1989. 

Jnaner Pathe. Pratham Khanda. On the way to 
knowledge. Part I. By Atulchandra Sen, M.A. In- 
tended for children. Pp, 2+64. 29th August, 1939. 

Bangadarsan. Philosophy of! Bengal. A reprint of 
twelve issues of the monthly entitled “ Bangadarsan ” 
founded by the famous Bengali writer, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjil being Nos. 1 to 12 of the Vol. VI, issued during 
1285 B.S. from the month of Vaisakh to Chaitra. Pub- 
lished by the National Literature Co., Calcutta. Pp. 2-4 
682. 18th October, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Lok-rahasya. Secrets of mankind. By Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji. A collection of humorous essays con- 
tributed to Bangadarsan and Prachar. Reprinted from 
the 2nd edition printed in 1888. Bankim Centenary Edi- 
tion. Ed. by Brajendranath Banerji and Sajanikanta 
Das. Published, by Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. Pp. 5+ 
96. 15th September, 1939. 

Baniay Dhanavijnan. Dvitiya Bhag. (1981-38). 
Economies in Bengal. Part II. (1931-33). Bangiya 
Dhanavijnan Parishad. Pp. 14344542. gh October, 
19389. 

Des-Videser Galpa. Stories of different countries. 
By Binay Kumar Ganguli and Manoram Guhathakurta. 
Intended for children. 2nd ed. Illustrated. Pp. 2486. 
28th July, 1939. 


RECENT BENGALI BOOKS 


Hindusthani Sangite Tansener Sathan. Place of 
Tansen in Indian Music. By Birendra Kisore Roy Chau- 
aN 2nd ed. Pp. 12+144. Iustrated. 9th October, 

Chitradip. The picture-lamp. Tid. by Hemendra 
Kumar Roy. Intended for juvenile readers. Pp. 1-+-2, 
+387. Illustrated. 

~ Bharater Musalman Hindu mar Santan. Mussal- 
mans of India. The offsprings of Hindu mothers. By 
Digmdra Narayan Bhattacharyya. Pp. 4+154. and 
December, 1939. ° 

Jhule Jangale Sikar. “Sports in Jheel and Jungle.” 
Trns. by Priyambada Devi. Translation of an English 
work of that name by Kumud Nath Choudhusi, M.A., 
B.L., Bar-at-Law. 2nd ed. Pp. 2+1+166. 10th Octo- 
ber, 1939. 

Tarulata Bhadu-Sangit. Tarulata Bhadu Songs. By 
Kalipada Lakshan. Pp. 10. 7th September, 1939. 

Lakshar Chas. Lac Cultivation. Trans. by Girmn- 
dra Nath Bhattacharyya, M.Sc. Translation of an 
English book, Lac Cultivation in India by P. M. Glover, 
BSe. Pp. 2+1+5043. Ist November, 1939. 

—§#— Pp. 1414+1471-+15. 4th November, 1939. 

Dan-Vidhi. Rules for charity. By Mahes Chandra 
eras Pp. 2453. 5th ed. 18th September, 

_Duniyar Ajab. Wonders of the World. By Mano- 
ranjan Chakravarti. Pp. 1485. 21st September, 1939. 

Sandhan. Clue. By Muhammad  JIsrail Hasan 
Khondkar. Pp. 47. 19th July, 1939. 

Ekanta Gopaniya Qauna Prasnavalir Uttar. Ans- 
wers to most confidential sexual questions. By Nripen- 
dra Kumar Basu. Pp. 6+124. 18th November, 1939. 

Bharate Samavay Samiti. The Co-operative Socie- 
ties in India. By Nityagopal Rudra Vedantaratna, M.A. 
Pp. 2+101. 25th October, 1939. 

Satitva Va Stri-Siksha. Chastity or Women’s train- 
ing. By Phanibhushan Bhattacharyya. Pp. 8. 7th 
October, 1938. 

Navi-Bibhinnya Rupe.. Woman in different roles 
and aspects. By Prakas Kusum Barua, B.A. Pp. 121. 
15th October, 1939. 

Srikanter Pancham Parva. Fifth Chapter of Sri- 
kanta. By Pramatha Nath Bishi. Contains a number 
of satirical sketches mostly on social topics. Pp. 198. 
30th November, 1939. 

Granthakar-Nama. Author Table. By  Pramil 
Chandra Basu. Pp. 72, 24th October, 1939. 

Rabindra-Rachanavali. Pratham _Khanda. Works 
of Rabindranath Tagore. Part I. By Rabindranath 
Tagore. Published by the Visva-bharati Publication 
Department. Pp. 1+28+-1+645. 24th October, 1939. 

Sisur Siksha. Child’s Education. By Samsun 
Nahar. Pp. 3+83. 15th November, 1939. 

Sainik Bangalt. The Bengali soldier. By Subedar 
Sinha, MB. Pp. 154. Illustrated. 10th October. 1939. 

Rakamari. Of various sorts. By Subinay Ray 
Chaudhury. Intended for children. Pp. 14-108. Illus- 
trated. 2nd October, 1939. 

Sulabh Samchar O Kesabchandrer Rashtravant. 
“Sulabh Samachar” (a magazine of that name) and 
Kesabchandra’s Message to the Country. Contains a 
number of essays on different topies said to have been 
written by Kesab Chandra Sen and originally published 
in the magazine entitled “ Sulabh Samachar.” Compiled 
by Jogendranath Gupta. Pp. 104+1-+67. 8rd October, 
1939. ® 

Man Chhote Mor Tepantare. My mind runs to the 
vast plain. By Sunirmal Bose. Illustrated, stories and 
poems intended for children. Pp. 94. 20th November, 
1939. 
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Yadughar.. The Museuin. Ed. by Kshitish Chan- 
dra Bhattacharyya. Intended for children. Pp. 14-2+ 
302. lustrated. 


Portry 


Matiw-Ma. The mother Earth. By Aminul Islam 
Chouahury, B.A. Pp. 3+1+-80. 17th October, 1939. 

Sr Kapil Kavya. The poem concerning Kapil (a 
name). Pp. 10+96+1. 10th November, 1939. 

Gadya Padya va Kavita-Pustak. Prose and poetry 
or bodk of poems. By Bankim Chandra Clsatterji. Re- 
printed from the 2nd edition published in 1891. A 
collection of poems and short prose pieces originally 
published in Bengali periodicals Bangadarshan, Prachar 
and Bhramar. Also contains two other poems which are 
said to have been written by the late author in his 
fifteenth year. Bankim centenary edition. Edited by 
Brajendra Nath Banerjee and Sajanikanta Das. Pp. & 
+116. Published by Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. 15th 
September, 1939. : 

Bhorer Alo. The light of Dawn. By Bijan Kumar 
Chatterjee. Pp. 48. 16th November, 1939. 

Anjali. A palmful of offering. By Debendra Nath 
Mitra, M.A., BL. Pp. 2+84. llth December, 1939. 

Desanter Dipa-dam. An arrow of lights from be- 
yond the country’s limit. Trans. by Rambandhu Pat- 
tanayak, B.A. Vidyavinod, Kavibhushan. Pp. 34-76. 
ist December, 1939. 

Bhanga Vina. The broken Lute. By Fayazulbari 
Choudhuri. Pp. 3+88. 15th August, 1939. : 

Sri Sri Gitagovinda Bhavabhashini Kavya. The 
pgem giving an exposition of the Gitagovinda. Trans. 
by Radharaman Pandit. Pp. 8+4+4-97. 11th July, 1939. 

Amrita-Vani. Nectarine ‘Teachings. By Kartik 
Chandra Sarkar. Pp. 50. 8th October, 1939. 

Parijat. Name of one of the five trees of Paradise. 
By Nalinibhushan Das Gupta, M.A., B.T. A collection 
of miscellareous poems for children. Pp. 2+2+44. 2nd 
October, 2939. 

Patua Sangit. Songs of the Patua (Painter) Com- 
munity. Comp. by Gurusaday Datta, LCS. Pp. 29+ 
116. Illustrated. 15th November, 1939. 


Gitanjali. A palmful of offering of songs. By 
Rabindrenath Tagore. Pp. 1+8-+178. 6th August, 1939. 
14th Reptiss. 


Avantara. Irrelevant. By Ramchandra Bhatta- 
charyya, Kavyatirtha, Vidyavinod. Pp. 2+2-+96. 9th 
Qctober, 1939. 


Paralokanjali. A hendful of offering to the Other 


World. By Suramasundari Ghosh. Pp. 9+99. 16th 
December, 1939. 
Patra O Pushpa» Leaf and Flower. By Umadas 


Gupta, M.A. Pp. 48. 25th October, 1939. 


Pourtics 


Aitihasile Jarabad. Historical Materialism. ‘Trans. 
by Bisweswar Sengupta. Bengali version of four letters 
on historical matbrialism said to have been written by 
Frederick Engels to different persons. Pp. 38. 30th 
November, 1939. 

Kuraler Kop. Stroke of the Axe. Purports to be 
a Bengali version of the English article entitled “The 
Axe” by Manabendranath Ray relating to the recent 
quarrel between Subhas Chandra Basu and the mem- 
bers of the Congress Working Committee culminating 
in the former’s resignation of presidentship of the 
Indian National Congress. Pp. -8. 6th September, 


1939. 
Lenin O Bolsevik Party. Pp. 2+126. 15th October, 
19389 


Samajer Vikas. Development of Society. Trans. 
2 


aa 


we Suraloker Sandhane. 
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by Kamakhya Prasad Bhaumik. Pp. 2485. 12th 
November, 1939. ee 


Science (Narura, anp Oraer) 


Vemaner Svapnapun. Dreamland of Science. By 
Subodh Chandra Majumdar. Intended for juvenile read- 
ing. Pp. 2-+4+2+-78. Illustrated. 14th October, 1939. 


TRAVELS AND VOYAGES 


Himalay-yatrapathe. In the Path of journey- to 
the Himalayas. By Srimati Basantakumari Deyi. Pp. 
14+2+62+P map. 30th August, 1939. 

Pather Smriti. Reminiscences of the way. By Sri- 
mati Hemnalini Basu. An account of an journey to 
oe and Badarikasram. Pp. 24-194. 6th October, 

Dakshin-Bharat-Pathe. On the way to South India. 


ee Ghosh. Pp. 643807. 17th October, 


M alay-Yatri. Traveller to Malay. By  Kesab 


" Chandra Gupta, M.A., BL. Pp. 24-160. 18th Septem- 


ber, 1989. 

In quest of the abode of gods. 
By Subodh Chandra Ganguli Vidyaratna, BL. An 
account of a journey to different places of India in- 
eluding Hardwar and Kashmir. Pp: 24-144. 20th Sep- 
tember, 1939. 


Bencaul AND ARABIC—RELIGION 


Banganuvad Koran Sarif. Translation of the Holy 
Quran. Para (Chapter) VIII. Trans. by Muhammad, 
N Saba Khan. Pp. 377-428-+2. 16th November, 
1939. 


_ Grame Joma O Akherojjohar Padar Fatova. Autho- 
ritative opinion regarding the saving of Juma and 
Akherojjohar namaj in village. By Muhammad Kajem 
Rahmaii. Pp. 70. 2nd ed. 

Koran-Pravesika. Dvitiya Khanda, Introduction 
to the Quran. Part II. By Muhammad Tgimur. Pp. 
225. 19th September, -1939. 


Benaart aty Enoarisu-—Mepicrne ‘. 


Dehatattva. The mystery of the human body. By 
Kartik Chandra Bose, M.B. Pp. 308. 2nd ed. 3Qth 
September, 1939. > aan 


BENGALI AND Manreurt—LaNnGuaGe 


Moitai Lon. Manipuri Language. By Chandraku- 
mar Sinha. Pp. 1-+-2+14+48., 2ist November, 1939. ° 


BaNGALI ANS SANSKRIT-~LANGUAGE 


Ramayani Katha. Topics gf the Ramayana. By 
Rai Bahadur Dines Chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Pp. 10 
+14215. llth ed. 16th October, 1939. 

Vichitra. Variegated. By Hemchandra Tarkavagis. 
A tika (key) to Rukminiharanakaryam by Mm. Harl- 
das Sidhantavagis. Pp. 248. 4th September, 1939. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Nyayadarsana O Vatsyayana Bhashya. Prathama 
Khanda. The Nyaya Philosophy and the commentary 
of Vatsyayana. Volume I. Ed. by Mahamahopadhaya 
Phanibhushan Tarkavagis. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
Granthavali Series. No. 63. Pp. 16-+20—406+2. 2nd 
ed. 22nd September, 1939. 


RELIGION 


Pathe-Asa. Take to the right path. By Adam Ali, 
E.A., BL. Pp. 20. 6th December, 1939. 

Adrisya Sahay. The Invisible Helper. Pp. 105. 
Tlustrated. 29th November, 1939. 
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Ananda Sangit. Blissful songs. Contains 202 
Christian songs, apparently intended for boys and girls 
of tender age. Pp. 10+150. 20th September, 1939. 

Pertksha Kariya dekha Iswar Mangalamay. Observe 
and see that God is good. By Baradakanta Basu. Pp. 
16. 18th November, 1939. 

Kailaspatt. The Lord of Kailas (a hill near Baidya- 
natu). By Srimati Hemlata Ray. Pp. 64380. 2nd ed. 
2nd October, 1939. 


Kripar-Dan. ‘Gift of Kindness. By Jivankrishna 
Jas. Pp. 5496. 5th October, 1939. 

Lilavalt. A multitude of sports. By Jivankrishna 
Das. Pp. 24152. 8th November, 1939. 

Chaitanya Va Sarvadharmanirnaysar. Consciousness 
or the ascertainment of an universal religion. By Jnana- 
nanda. Pp. 9+193. 8rd ed. 10th September, 1939. 

Yogananda-Lahari. Waves of Jogananda. By Joga- 
nanda Svami. Pp. 8+128. 3rd ed. 15th October, 1939. 

Vivekvani. Dictates of conscience. By Janaklata 
Ghosh. Pp. 40. 16th October, 1939. 


Sri Sri Lakshmir Panchali. Verses about Lakshmi 
{the goddess of Plenty). By Krishnakumar Bhatta- 
eharyya. Pp. 164-5. 4th ed. 18th October, 1939. 

Satya~Prakas. Revelation of Truth. By Krishna 
Niranjan Dev Barma. Pp. 64. 12th October, 1939. 

Sr: Sri Padmapuren Bais Kavi Manasa. Padma 
Puran (or a book on) Manasa by twenty-two poets. 
Pp. 14-18-4412. 7th ed. 5th July, 1939. 


What is there in the Old Testament? Trans. by 
Chunilal Mukherjee. Pp. 14-110. 30th October, 1939. 

Brahmasamsadi. Pratham Bhag. One having com- 
munion with the Supreme Being. Part I. By Pyari 
Mohan Datta Ray. Pp. 164-52. 8rd August, 19389. 


Bengalar Dharma-guru. Pratham Khanda. Spiri- 
tual Guides of Bengal. Part I. By Rai Sahib Rajen- 
dralal Acharyya, B.A. Pp. 1-+-416. 6th October, 1939. 

Ye yatha Mam prapadyante tanstathawa bhajamya- 
ham. As they worship Me. so do I reward them. By 
Rajanikanta Guha, M.A. Pp. 28. 5th October, 1939. 


Jivananda Pantha Va Yogasadha Pranali. The 
way affording pleasure to the individual self or the 
methods of practising Yoga. By Sadhak Sarvananda 
Pagal. Pp. 20. 16th February, 1939. 


Sahaj Gita. The easy Gita. A Bengali metrical 
translation of the Gita, with short notes. By Saures- 
chandra Chaudhuri. Pp. 164. 22nd September, 1939. 

Vraja Rakha O Sri Gauranga. The cowherd of 
Braja (Vrindavan) and Sri Gauranga. Pp. 49. 4rd 
February, 1939. 

Brahma-Samaj O Bhavi Yug. The Brahmo-Sama} 
and the future Era. By Satis Chandra Chakravarti. 
Pp. 20. 6th October, 1939. 


Sukh Duhkha Sram O Prem. Hoppiness, Sorrow, 
Diligence and Love. By Satis Chandra Chakravarti. 


‘Pp. 14. 2nd October, 1939. 


Therigatha. (A collection of) Gathas (poems). 
By Theris (Buddhist nuns). Trans. by Bhikshu Sila- 
bhadra. Pp. 7-+168. 9th December, 1939. 

fFathagater Maitri. Universial Charity according to 
Tathagata (Buddha). By Upendralal Barua. Pp. 4+ 
65. Sth October, 1939. 


Sadhantatiwa Vichear. Dwitiya Vibhag. Discussion 
of the truths of worship. Part IT. By Bamacharan 
Basu Bhagavataratna. Pp. 7-+48+15. Tlustrated. 30th 
September, 1939. ® 

Gita. Trans. by Phanindra Nath Ray. Pp. 256. 
16th October, 1939. 


Mahabharatam. Salya-Parva. Dwitiya-Khandam. 
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The Mahabharata. The Salva Parva (Book IX) Part 
If. Ed. by Mahamahopadhyaya Haridas Siddhantava- 


iso Bhattacharyya. Pp. + 129-256. 20th November, 





Part IIE (Chapters 24-34 of the Salya- 
Parva). Pp. 257-384. 15th December, 1989. 

_ Manastatiwa O Manojay. The Mysteries of the 
Mind and the Victory over Mind. By Nagendranath 
Datta. Pp. 22+182. 15th October, 1989. 


Sadachar Gurugita O Stotramala. Righteous Con- 
duct, Lay of the Spiritual Guide and a Garland ef 
hymns. Comp. by Rajkumar De, B.A. Pp. 14-148. 
4th ed. 18th December, 1939. 


Srimadbhagavalam. Ekadasakhandam. Thet  Sri- 
madbhagavat. Part XI. Contains the original Sans- 
krit text of the Bhagavat Puran with the commentary 
known as “Siddhanta-pradipaby Sukadeva.” Ed. by 
Swami Dhananjayadasa) Tarka-Vyakaranatirtha, and 
Nrisinhadas Basu. 6th September, 1939. 

Part XII. 17th September, 1939. 
Part XIII. 29th September, 1939. 

Sremadbhagavadgita. Ed. by Swami Jagadananda. 
Contains the text and Bengali translation by Swam? 
Jagadiswarananda. Pp. 224408. 9th October, 1939. 


_ Srimadbhagavadgita. Ed. by Swami Dhruvananda 
Giri. The text with an exposition in Bengali by Swami 
as Pp. 164+496+8, 5th ed. 8rd October, 

39. 
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Srimadbhagavadgita. Ed. by Asutosh Bhatta- 
‘charyya. Pp. 1-+1+1+72. 50th ed. 3rd Septemb: r, 


1939 . 
Pp. 14+-1+-14+72. 51st ed. 10th Septembrt, 
Pp. 14-14141—72, 52nd ed. 27th Sen- 
“tember, 1939. 
_ Srimadbhagavadgita. Chaturtha Khanda. Tue 
Srimadbhagavadgita. Part IV. Ed. by Prof. Nalini 


Kania Brahma, M.A., P.RS., Ph.D. 20th November, 
1939. 





1939. 








Part V. 26th November, 1939. 

Sri Sia Chaitanyacharitamrita. The Nectar of te 
Life of Chaitanya. Contains the well-known work 3f 
Kaviraj Krishnadas Goswami. Ed. by Pandit Paran- 
chandra Goswami. Pp. 44490. 20th October, 1939. 

Sachitra Sri Sri Gaya-Mahatmya O Gaya-Paddha‘t. 
The glories of the Gaya and the Methods of performicg 
rites at Gaya, with pictures. Pp. 28. 23rd Novembrt, 
1939. 

Chheleder Gita. The Gita for children. By Pref. 
Haripada Sastri, M.A. Pp. 1+4+109. 16th Septemb~r gum» 
1939 


Sri Sri Binduprakasah. Revelation regarding tne 
Dot-mark (on the forehead). Pp. 10+44. 29th August, 
1939. 

Stavakusumanjali. A Palmful of Flower offering 
of hymns. Ed. by Swami Gambhirananda. Pp. 2+4+ 
407. 2nd October, 1939. - 





IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE 
By Pror. 8. SINHA, p.se. (Ilinois) 


Inp1A is pre-eminently and agricultural country. 
If we want to broaden our knowledge and 
experience and like to see the advancement of 
Indian agriculture we all need the co-operation 
and help of experts, and may gain by other 
peoples’ experience as well. We need improve- 
ment in numerous directions. I have given much 
thought to the improvement of Indian agricul- 
ture. Hence, a few humble and practical 
suggestions for the improvement of Indian 
agriculture, culled from experience, may be of 
some use. 


Huneory Prorie 


A visitor in India will surely be apalled at 
the extreme poverty of the masses. Prof. Dubey 
states: “64-6 per cent of the population lives 
always on insufficient food...” ‘In India rice 
is grown on 82 million acres of land, yet its 
people are not able to satisfy their 
hunger. The last message of Dr. H. Mann, 
formerly Director of Agriculture, Bgmbay Presi- 
dency, who for the last 20 years had been in 
touch with the village life of India, with the 
people of our land and with those in charge of 


administration was, to devise means wherety 
the cultivators might get sufficient food. Our 
peasaniz do not get even’ one full meal a dav. 
illness anc death are their constant companion. 
The tattered rags the womenfolk belonging -o 
that class wear as clothes hardly cover their 
bodies. The majority of their dwellings ave 
thatched huts, which are in ar almost dilapidated 
condition. Can we base our civilization or our 
government on people with a hungry stomach 
and who are unclothed or half-naked ? 


RoraAL Drsr 


Rural debt is a big problem to which po-i- 
ticlans and administyators are giving anxious 
thought. Its importance will be at once realiand 
from the fact that the total indebtedness amouris 
to nine’ hundred crores of rupees (1 crore= 
£750,000). The Indian peasant is born in dekt. 
lives in debt and dies in debt. To save rural 
debt it is advisable to establish numerozs 
Land Mortgage Banks in every district. 
The Co-operative Credit Societies which are 
intended to help the agriculturist with loars, 
are very insufficient in’ number. Bengal 


* emgiig tanks. 
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Money-Lenders’ Act, Agricultural Debtors’ Act— 
al. these are intended to save the agriculturists 
from the clutches of exacting mahajans. The 
Government is very keen on giving pcople 
fasilities for safe investments on nominal interest 


in the form of Postal Savings Bank, Government ° 


Promissory notes, etc., but may we not expect 
ths Government to be equally interested in and 
enthusiastic over making provisions for wiving 
ne2=dy people loans on an equally small interest 
co that the poor cultivators will not have to go 
to the mahajans for loan on high interest ? 


TRRIGATION 
Agriculture in this country is dependent 


. mostly on rainfall. Our Zemindars, in the past,- 


us2d to spend money for sinking wells and excava- 
They are now spending money on 
ci-y luxuries. The time has come that they 
should go back to the villages and adopt mea- 
sures for improving the abandoned wells, sinking 
new ones, excavating tanks and canals, etc., thus 
maintining the tradition of their ancestors. 
or the last few years the districts of Bankura, 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Khulna and Murshidabad 
heve been visited with drought and consequent 
famines. During 1932-33, 540,000 bighas° of 
laad in the Burdwan district and 423,000 bighas 
of land in Birbhum were not cultivated due to 
scarcity of water. If there had been proper 
ar-angements for irrigation, the cultivators of 
those districts could have earned Rs. 10/- at least 
per-bigha, that means one crore of rupees could 
heve come into their pocket. If the loss regard- 
mz the said two districts amounts to one crore of 
rupees, the loss of other districts can pally be 
ir agined. 

The acute indebtedness and poverty of the 
Ixdian peasant may be said to be more or less 
dre to repeated drought or floods in the country. 
A special staff of agricultural engineers may be 
employed in each district whose duty should be 
(1) during drought to sink tube wells, set up 
pumps or devise other means to irrigate fields, 
et2., (2) during flocds to construct or repa‘r 
bunds and take to devises for protecting lands 
from being flooded and (8) during normal years 
tc dredge silted up rivers, and to be readv for 
energency. It is suggested that the landlords 
ard farmers at the affected area should ‘get 
remmission of rents and revenue till the next 
period of harvest. 


YzeLD 1n AKBAR’S TIME AND ExHaustion or Soin 

It is to be admitted that by agricultural 
research ‘high-yielding strains such as CO. 213 
stgar cane, Indrasal, Dhaitral, Kataktara and 
other strains of paddy, Pusa wheat, Chinsurah 
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green jute, Napiar grass, P58, 84 Gram, Linseed 
26 have been discovered but the saddest thing 
is that sufficient effort has not yet been made 
to popularise them amongst the peasants. | 
may be said that the improvement of agricul- 
ture has not been as much as it should have been. 
in return for the money that is beg spent since 
the inauguration of the Agricultural Department 
of the Government of India. Agriculture to most 
of our peasantry is in no sense a profit-yielding 
business but it is only a means of livelihood. [i 
is as primitive as possible. The implements of 
the agriculturists are crude and antiquated, and 
their cattle are pitiful specimens of animals. In 
Akbar’s time, the average yield of rice in India 
was 1338 Ibs. per acre, of wheat 1155 lbs, of 
cotton lint about 223 libs. At present the 
averege yield of rice is only 700 to 1000 Ibs., 
wheat 375 to 700 Ibs., cotton 80 to 100 Ibs. per 
acre. These facts reveal that the soil of India 
is approaching exhaustion. The present process 
of agriculture is leading towards land ruin. 


Carz or Manure anp MAINTAINING FrerTimiry 


Under a permanent system of agriculture, 
our farmers should maintain a large number of 
lrve-stock in the farm and learn the proper 
handling of manures. The agricultural] depart- 
ment exists but there is no one to teach the 
peasant not to expose manures in the open 
but to keep them under “covered pits.” He 
should be told that by keeping them covered the 
fertility value is preserved. The most important 
problem of India is to maintain the fertility of 
the soil. but this has not been impressed upon 
our landowners and agriculturists. The chief 
aim of our landowners and cultivators it appears, 
is to work the land for all they can get out of 
it with practically no thought of preserving 
its productivity. Thus they have been “ soil- 
robbers”? instead of “soil-builders.” Even 
Indian merchants deprive Indian soils of 
sufficient manure by shipping bones and oilcakes 
to foreign countries. It is said that they export 
7 maunds of bones and the same amount of oil- 
cakes, per minute. It is essential that the 
exporting of bones and oilcakes should be 
stopped and arrangements should be made for 
utilizing them for Indian soil instead of enrich- 
ing the soil of other countries. 

Some of our agriculturists follow crop rota- 
tion which does not really enrich the Jand. On 
the contrary, this practice actually depletes the 
soil more rapidly than the single system. The 
soil should be analysed after each cropping. (This 
will need a large number of well-trained agri- 
cultural chemists). We know that a certain crop 
fails to grow on a certain soil on account of the 
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presence of too much plant-food and “ toxic” 
substances in them and that other crops fail for 
want of proper food elements. We should al- 
ways take into account the amount of plant-food 
consumed from the soils by a 100 bushel crop of 
corn, 2 100 bushel crop of potatoes, a 50 bushel 
crop of wheat, etc. We should supply plant-food 
accordingly and thus we shall be able to keep 
up the fertility of the soil. The American 
and Canadian farmergé know what kind ° of 
plant-food is required by a particular soil and 
what amount of plant-food is consumed from 
the soil by their crops. = 
FREE AND Computsory AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
But the Indian farmers are blind to all such 
things. ° We all know that education costs a 
great deal, but illiteracy costs much more. 
Ignorance and lack of modern instruments are 
responsible for the poverty of Indian peasants. 
Unless Government makes agricultural education 
compulsory and free for the villagers, Indian 
peasants will remain ill-fed, half-clad and in 
debt for ever. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CATTLE 


From 7,000 to 13,000 bullocks, prime 
cows, uncastrated bulls and dry cows are indis- 
criminately slaughtered every month in Calcutta 
alone, of which a little less than three 
fourths are prime cattle capable of breeding 
from 9 to 12 lactation periods. This is not the 
only slaughter house, but there are many such in 
other parts of India. Enquiries by the Presi- 
dent of the All-India Cow Conference have shown 
that we have only milch cattle enough to provide 
for only the eighth part of our population with 
an adequate quantity of milk, and that 70 to 90 
per cent of cattle that are slaughtered are in the 
prime of their lives; they are killed at the end 
of their first or second Jactation period. If cows 
of good breed are slaughtered indiscriminately, 
how can there be improvement of agriculture ? 
Our dairy herd is getting deteriorated for want 
of good bulls. If random killing of bulls be not 
stopped, it is almost certain that within the next 
fifty years catile in India will be a rarity or an 
object of luxury for the rich alone. 


LEGISLATION FOR SToppinc tHe Km.ine oF 
Prime Carrie 


The indiscriminate slaughtering of cattle 
ean only be stopped by effective legislation. If 
this be not. done, all attempt for improving the 
breed will be futile. 

Dursng Akbar’s time many ,cows at Delhi 
yielded 20 quarts of milk each. ‘““ Only 25 years 
ago Bengal cattle used to yield 3 to 5 seers of 
milk per head on an average but now the yield 


~“ 
[8p 
has dwindled down to one seer (2 lbs.) only per 
head per day.” The Agricultural Department 
is Improving the breed of cattle. The depart- 
mental result shows that the yield of milk in 
some cases has been very satisfactory. Bullccks 
are generally used by the Indian cultivators bur 
due to lack of good pastures and the extreme 
poverty of their owners, these cattle are jll-Zed. 
In Europe and America certain portions of the 
farm land is set apart as pasture buf that is no’ 
to be seen in India. Grazing grounds are also 
rare. The Zemindars should set aside and 
maintain a portion of their land as free grazing 
ground for which the Government should make 
some consideration as to revenue. In addicion 
to this, every village should have a free grazing 
ground, which should be the common proparty 
of the villagers under the supervision of the 
Union Boards. Our cultivators should be advised 
to grow fodder. Our imien cows also do rot. 
get sufficient fodder which nay increase the milk, 
and due to scarcity of good milk our children do , 
not thrive. I have seen in western counzries 
that cabbages, turnips and mangels are regtlar- 
ly cultivated for feeding milch cows. Here in 
India our agriculturists have no monev to pur- 
ehase these for their own food, how can they fec? 
their cattle with them? If we feed our cattle 
properly, if we give them nourishing food, thev 
will thrive better and repay us with a rich 
yield of milk and manure. 


PROPAGANDA Work 


» Much improvement iff Indian agricu:ture 
can be achieved by well-arranged and vigerous 
propaganda work. But so long as there 1s no 
proper Waderstanding between our peasantry and 
the agricultural officers no effective resut of 
propaganda work ean be had. The success of 


*propaganda work depends to a great extert on 


the workers. For this we, need trained werzkers 
who should really come in touch with the peasan- 
try. The propaganda work might be cond:cted 
on the following lines : 

(a) The results achieved by the werkers 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
should be illustrated by trained workers with 
the help: of charts, lantern slides and cirema- 
pictures. 

(b) Trained workers should sow -depart- 
mental improved seeds in the farm of one ryot 
at least in each village and should advis2 the 
agriculturists to do the needful till the erp is 
harvested. If there be any loss the Govercment 
should meet it. .But if there he profit and 
higher yield that should be given to the fermer. 

(c) Government should organise excuvsions 

from each district to the provincial agricultural 


» travelling agricultural lecturers. 
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experimental farms. The Government in co- 
operation with the railway company should make 
arrangement for special trains for bringing the 
agriculturists and their families from every part 
of the province free of cost. When the parties 
arrive, the experimentalist of the farm or its 
trained workers will guide the visitors and explain 
all the experiments that are being made on the 
plots. He should remember that he is explain- 
ing to therh the newer and better methods of 
agriculture. The cultivators would hold discus- 
sions right on the spot, and the guides and trained 
workers should help them in solving the various 
agricultural problems. Through these excursions 
the Government farms will be advertised. No 
such farms should be maintained for mere 
show. They should be judged by their practi- 


ga! utility. 


‘(d) Some of the trained workers should be 
Hach one of 
them should be furnished with a ‘thand-bag which 


. would contain samples of soil, litmus paper, one 


glass-stoppered bottle containing hydrochloric 
acid, picture postcards and charts on impor- 
ved méthods of farming, folding post-cards and 
chart-hangers, publications on agriculture for 
free distribution, etc. These travelling lecturers 
will give illustrated talks and demonstration. 
In this way if propaganda work is rightly con- 
dueted, it may yield wonderful results. 


Top-HEAVY ADMINISTRATION e 


The whole agricultural structure of the 
Government is top-heavy. In Bengal where the 
peasants are starving, where their children are 


crymg*for a handful of rice, where theiragattle 
get no fodder and where the rural ind@btedness 


per family is nearly Rs. 200, the agricultural 
officers receive princely salaries and allowances. | 
Government will do well to secure figures for 
ascertaing what a lazge sum is spent over the 
travelling and halting allowances of the officers 
of the Agricultural Department of Bengal, and to 
investigate what practical benefit the agricultur- 
alists get in return for this huge expenditure. 
This is an useless expenditure of money and needs 
immediate curtailment. All posts of Denuty 
Directors of Agriculture should be abolished and 
the posts of Superintendents of Agriculture 
should be created in each Division and the 
posts of agricultural demonstrators should be 
increased. 


Neep oF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 
There is. one course left to our young men 
and that is to take to agriculture as a profession. 
But where is the college where our young men 
can get both theoretical and practical training 
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in agriculture, a training which will take them 
back to the soil instead of away from it? All 
the provinces have provincial agricultural! 
colleges excepting Bengal, Assam, Bihar and 
Orissa. “A scheme for establishing a first grade 
college of agriculture at Dacca (Bengal) is now 
engaging the attention of the Ministry of 
Agriculture.” It is strange that before this 
nobody, neither the Government nor the public, 
really thought of establishing a first grade agri- 
cultural college. It is still more strange that 
not a single member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council has proposed during the Budget Session 
to set aside money for estabishing a full-fledged 
agricultural college. In American universities the 
arrangement for teaching of agriculture is made 
the foremost requirement. In other provinces 
there are provincial agricultural colleges which 
teach up to the dgree standard. It is a matter 
of great regret that studenis of Bengal are sel- 
dom admitted to colleges outside Bengal. In 
September 1921, the Chair of Agriculture was 
created out of the Khaira fund in the Calcutta 
University. The professor of agriculture drew 
his pay from 1921-1931 in return for which he 
did not have to teach agriculture to a single 
student. The post was kept in abeyance in 1931. 
The arrangement for the teaching of agriculture 
in the Caleutta University can be made at first 


~ on a modest scale with the sum that has accumu- 


lated by this time in the Khaira fund. In this 
connection I quote the following lines from the 
report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
(1928), the Chairman of which was His 
Exeellency the Viceroy of India : 


“We cannot but think that the postponment of 
provision of Bengal for higher agricultural edueation is 
much to be regretted,” 


Ikleven years have passed since then, but 
practically nothing has been done. Most of the 
provincial umiversities are offering degree 
courses in agriculture but our premier university 
is still laggmg behind in this respect. 

Arrangements for the teaching of agriculture 
can also be made with the minimum expenditure 
by starting agricultural classes in the Rangpore 
and Berhampore colleges, as these colleges teach 
up to the B.Sc. Honours standatd. and Botany 
at the Berhampore college is taught up to the 
degree standard. There are District Farms in 
those places. Students will do field work by rota- 
tion on such farms where they will learn the 
experimental side of farming and also learn to 
handle improved farm implements of tle district 
farms (for which the Director of Agriculture will 
give permission), besides regular lectures and 
laboratory work. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE 


TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE 


There should be a farm attached to the 
college or university. Besides lecture and 
laboratory work for the regular students there 


should be a compulsory course of apprentice- 


ship. A limited amount of time-devoted to practi- 
cal work on the farm will also be highly useful. 
The students should be paid for their labour. 
There can be no doubt that the products of such 
new institutions would be of greater use to India 
than the class of students coming out today from 
provineial agricultural colleges. It is true that 
the entire farm work can not be managed by 
the labour of regular students, and that the 
service of labourers will be required for some of 
the odd jobs, but our aim should be to engage 
as few of them as possible. 


RESEARCH i 


It must be admitted that some valuable 
research work have been done by some of the 
officers of the Agricultural Department and pro- 
fessor of universities and mufassil colleges. But 
the saddest thing is this that our peasantry is not 
acquainted with the results of their researches 
and that they have not heard even the name of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
The results and reports are published in Eng- 
lish, a language which most people of our country 
do not understand. 

Researches in the following directions will 
prove useful : 

1. To make experiments with drought 
resisting crops at places where there is difficulty 
for irrigation. iz! 

2. To turn the jungle fruits into edible 
ones for human consumption. 

3. To test varieties of pipul (Piper 
longum) and to encourage our cultivators in its 
cultivation. Pipul is a money crop. 

4. To foster floriculture which is import- 
tant and thriving industry. Among the many 
problems confronting the florist’s of today, the 
following are of the greatest importance : 

(a) Study of fertilizer requirements of plants. 
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(b) The fungi and insects prevalent in floricultural 
work should be studied and methods for their cortrol 
should be determined. 

(c) Studies should be-made for inereasing scent, and 
extracting essential oils, making pungent attar from 
roses and developing other qualities of flowers. The 
problems of packing, tinning and marketing should also 
be investigated. (In India pungent attar of roses xnds 
a good sale. The Murshidabad district was once faiou: 
for production of pungent attar. Little attention has 
beenepaid to this once remunerative business wiel 
should be revived). 


5. To introduce new plants : 


(a) Douglas fir is a sugar-producing tree wniel. 
grows in the hottest parts of British Columbia and c-her 
parts of Canada. This tree, when bearing its sveer 
harvest, resembles a tree covered with snow. Ai the 
lips of the spines of this-tree the sugar forms in Lttle 
drops, but it is deposited in large masses at the forks 
of branches. The lumps of sugar vary in size from 3ne- 
fourth of an inch to two inches in diameter. If comm 
takes a lump in his mouth, it will exactly taste like 
white sugar. One gets sufficient amount of sugar trom 
such trees especially from those which get sufficient 
sunlight and which are grown on the ground sufficicatly 
shaded to remain moist, 

(b) The honey locust of the Eastern United Scates 
belongs to the order Leguminosae. “Its bean and pod 
have an analysis as good as that of many commercial 
grain seeds. Cattle eat some of them greedily.” Trees 
are known which bear many bushels of beans. Ths is 
a*possible crop of great value, both as a harvesi, an:] a= 
a soil saver, 

(c) Centipede grass introduced from China is grown 
by the United States Department of Agricultur- in 
Georgia and other States. It is a forage crop. I- te- 
mains alive and green throughout the dry summers It 
is also a drought resisting grass and makes an exce:-lent 
pasture and is readily eaten by livestock. 

(d) Mauritius bean of Queansland enriches the soil 
a8 green manure. Its foliage cduld be used for nu-riti- 
ous fodder and is also very drought resisting. Its ~ield 
averages 40 to 50 tons per acre, which of course incl ules 
the 

(e) Persimmon is a promising new fruit of Carina 
grown in J‘lorida and other parts of the United 5S ates 
of America. “The fruit has a bright orange-red cc our, 
rows to a large size megsuring 3 to 5 inches in diamatcr. 
and sometimes weighs more than a pound... It can be 
eaten even when green and Hard. It stands shipping 
remarkably... The trees are very thrifty growers hen 
once thoroughly established. They reach a heigkt of 
30 to 50 feet.” It is sweet in flavor. Birds cat the 
fruit while it is hard. It is sweet when fully ripe. It 
is the best in dessert quality. 
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. A REVOLUTIONARY HEALTH PLAN 
: By CHAMAN LAL 


Waite leaders and Cabinet Ministers in other 
countries are busy working at full speed at the 
age of eighty and ninety, most of our leaders die 
at the age of sixty and very few have any 
energy left after fifty. Why is it ? The reason 
is very simple. Our leaders do not know how to 
take care of their own health and how can you 
expect them to think of a nation’s healuh. 1 am 
noi as alarmist but if a census be taken to find 


- “x; the number of healthy persons, | am sure 


seventy per cent of us will ‘have to be 
declared as not keeping good health. Some 
people have begun to feel that since our 
creed is that of non-violence, ‘health and physical 
strength are not wanted in India. They live in 
“ spiritual atmosphere,” No people however great 
spiriuually can exist in the world without 
physical strength. A healthy body is essential 
for a healthy brain and active mind. Creation 
of a healthy race is much more important than 
all other items. 

~ I vequest the Provincial Governments to 
cansider the following plan of drive against 
disease : a 

1. A census of victims of venereal diseases 
in the province and adoption of a five year prd- 
gramme to wipe out all venereal diseases by 
starting vigorous propaganda through tempress, 
pamphlets, public meetings and openifig medical 
clinics. America is doing this marvellously. 

2. War on tuberculosis and opening of 
sanatoriums for victims of the disease. 

3. War agains? malarial traps. 

4. Supply of cheap quinine and cheap 
mosquito nets. 

5. To devise a scheme for increasing and 
regulating the supply of healthy and pure milk 
in villages as well as in cities. The government 
should organise Co-operative Societies of milk- 
dealers in the villages and organise distribution 
and salé of milk in the towns and cities by 
providing rapid bus-services and opening milk- 
sheds on the road side. _ 

6. Organising Poultry Industry on a similar 
basis. 

7. The organisation of Pouliry and Dairy 
trade on a co-operative basis avith the government 
helping as a Distributing Agency will not only 
improve and increase the quality and quantity 
of milk, eggs and dairy products but will also 


elminate the abnormal profits at present reaped 
by the middlemen. Consumers will get milk, 
eggs, butter, cream, etc., at a cheaper rate and 
the cattle owners in the villages will get better 
prices than they are paid by the shop-kepeers to- 
day. The organisation of transport on a 
co-operative system will go a long way towards 
the reduction of expenses and will also save 
peasants’ time. 

8. Compulsory Medical Insurance for 
villagers and citizens after the American plan 
of Farmers’ Medical Insurance. 

9. Compulsory inspection of cattle. 

10 Contest in cattle-breeding and holding 
of cattle-fairs., 

11. Providing free grazing grounds in 
village and around towns and cities. 

12. Parks in every village and city. 

13. Revival of folk games. 

14, Training in wrestling, tug-or-wavr, 
Kabbadi, and other Indian games and holding 
of tournaments on the occasion of various re- 
ligious melas and  pamths (commercial 
bazaars). 

15. Health propaganda in schools, cinema- 
halls and religious halls with the aid of lantern 
slides. 

16. Summar camps for the students in 
various hill stations. 

17. Mineral water resorts of the province 
to be developed. 

18. Annual Health Roll Call of. all persons 
in the Province and at least those of the 
students. 

19. Daily milk parades 
whether public or private. 

20. Official encouragement to individuals 
who open milk bars and fruit juice shops. 

21. Publication of literature on healthy: 
foods and opening of healthy food shops, like 
that in the U.S. A. 

22. Popularising whole-wheat flour and 
brown sugar. 

23. To increase fruit-growing areas in 
order to ensure cheap and healthy fruit supply. 


in all schools 


- Drucs or Porsons *® 
24. Appointment of an expert committee 
to carry out a research of the medicines manu- 
factured locally or exported from abroad and to 


WOMEN AND HOME ee 


anform the consumers of the dangerous nature 
‘of various drugs that are undermining the health 
of the masses. A similar research ‘has - been 
‘earried out in the U.S. A. under financial patro- 


mage of the government and the result has* 


startled the nation with regard to the piosonous 
and fraudulent nature of various so-called patent 
medicines which are.advertised in the papers on 
a very large scale. : 

Advantage can be taken of the results of 
the research carried out in the U.S. A. . 

25. Control over medical advertisements 
and sale of medicines. 

26. Prosecution of all unqualified Doctors, 
Vaidyas, and Hakims and especially the adop- 
tion of strong measures against the quacks, who 
not only rob the people of their hard-earned 
money but also add to the disease in the couniry. 
The American plan of control over drugs should 
be adopted and druggists should be licensed by 
the government. | 

27. Compulsory sterilisation of all crippled, 





” 
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permanently sick persons and victims-of venersal 
diseases in order to stop multipiieation of a rece 
of pygmies. 

28. Establishing schools for training of 
nurses in every district centre and other large 
towns. © . 

29. Training of voluntary health-visitcrs 
from among the educated women of classes wio 
have enough leisure and‘no financial worries. 

30. To approach insurance companies to 
bear the cost of publication of all literature 2n 
health. This experiment has been successfu_ly 
carried out in several countries to the mutcal 
advantage of both the government and the 
insurance companies. 


There may be many other icems, which may. 
have missed a layman like me. What is wantec 1s 
not the appointment of committees and hatch, 
of schemes. We want action and immedi:te 
action. if we honestly mean to save Our natzon 
from this slow process of death. 





WOMEN AND HOME | 


By RATILAL G. 


I neMemBER « funny statement made by a friend 
of mine in the Debating Society of the 
Elphinstone College where the subject of debate 
was, “ Women and Home.” The statement made 
by my friend ran as follows: 

“Hivery educated young man should marry an 
equally uneducated village girl and that every educated 
college girl should marry an equally uneducated village 
young man. The husband must educate the wife in the 
first case and wife must educate the husband in the 
second case. In this way, every house will be the 
centre of education, education will spread without any 
expense and the problem will be automatically, easily, 
and immediately solved. This scheme must be made 
compulsory by the State.” 

I remember the amount of laughter, noise 
and cries of “ Hear, Hear.” I could not resist 
myself from bursting into laughter. Without 
discussing the feasibility of this suggestion, which 
was admired by some as really the product of 
original genius, I proceed to discuss my own 
ideas that I have formed since I attended the 
debate. 

With great regret and sorrow, I have ob- 
served an@ been observing from day to day, 
unpardonable hostility, narrow-minded aversion, 
absolutely unreasonable and false ideas among 
the edueated and the uneducated towards the 
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vital and the very important problem of women’s 
education in India. In my afialysis of the mind 
of Indian husband, I have found him hardly 
serious about ihe problem. Unfortunately, péogle. 
hold tit xaost orthodox, the most pessimistic end 
the most unprogressive belief that woman is 
always inferior to a man, that she is simply to 
bear babies and satisfy the aggressive desire of 
the male partner, that her equality, established 
artificially, with the male will lead to social 
chaos, social sins that a change in er 
nature-designed and nature-established spkere 
of work, will shake the very foundation of <he 
social fabric. They do not cease from thinking 
in this strain. They advocate further that there 
does not exist such a problem as the problem of 
female education in India. Such are the idgas 
rooted deeply in the minds of many a man :nd 
in the minds of many an educationist «und 
social reformer in India. 

And so, a revolutionary change in our wkole 
outlook regarding. the problem is imperatively 
essential at this stage. In Indian society 4 
woman has to submissive, has to be helpless nd 
has to be dependent but her heart breaks und 
bleeds and yet that broken and bleeding heart 


94. 


has an immense quantity of patience and for- 
giveness, a sense of universal love to all and a 
readiness to suffer and renounce her own 
individuality to please and satisfy her husband 
even at the cost of all the other virtues and her 


personality. That heart makes a series of com-° 


promises in life and willy nilly adjusts itself to 
che adverse situation in life and thus tries to 
turn the most unfavourable into the possibly 
most favourable. In that suffering, her whole 
being is crushed and the most silent revolt rages 
m her mind against the evil social codes of the 
society which artificially restrain the most 
natural growth of her individuality. 

Thus, we find silent social revolts in the 
minds of Hindu women of today who are given 
no opportunity of self-progress and who are 


eqade slaves of the domestic drudgery at the very 


period of their physical and mental growth. 
Individual progress of women on a 
jud:cious and cautious line is imperatively 
necessary for the many-sided progress and deve- 
lopment of our motherland and unless the 
present mode of living and thinking, our age- 
long‘ injurious traditions, our useless customs 
end conventions undergo a radical change, as 
these concern the most vital problem of female 


education in India, our political and our 
economic independence will be difficult ta 
‘achieve. 


Most childish and most notorious arguments, 
advanced by the intellectually perverted minds 
which are the creation of the modern defective 
system of educatidn, which rarely utilize reason 
and good sense, are that if we educate women, 
_will'ethey not behave as they like, who will 
look after children, do the cooking fit! other 
household work? Believing these things as 
established certainties, as the only logical conse- 
quence of female education, they further argue 
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that our home-life will be shattered, our 
control and independence, our intimacy and our 
privacy, our exclusive domestic happiness—all 
these will be in danger. Sex-jealousy, petiy 
quarrels about domestic matters, difference of 
opinion on every, issue—all these shall be con- 
stant occurrences leading to perpetual conflict 
and thus life, will have neither charm nor interest, 
marriage will be a mockery and the very purpose 
of female education will be frustrated. 


Such objections are to be summarily rejected 
with Some pointed queries. Firstly, why these 
objections at all ? Is it because a female is born 
simply to be the property and possession of the 
would-be husband ? If so, what can be the fur- 
ther reply ? Secondly, why such fears at all? 
True education based on a judicious and 
cautious method will certainly inculcate a unique 
sense of responsibility into the minds of women 
not only towards their own selves but towards 
their family and towards society. 


Education builds character, helps to realise 
one’s self and teaches one to love, suffer and- 
serve. If this be true, then why such apprehen- 
sion and narrow-minded conservatism. 


A clear conception about the ideas and the 
scheme of female education should be imparted 
and propagated into the minds of all. A female 
education plan in all its details, taking into 
consiceration the Eastern and the Western 
modes of social life, must be immediately devised 
by the educationists, thinkers and social reform- 
ers, suitable to our present needs. Such a plan 
will solve most successfully our knotty and 
peculiar problems. Thus ignorance among our 
female folk will vanish and we shall have a new 
era. Our unique educational experiment in 
female education will be looked upon with ad- 
miration throughout the world. 








* Indian Philosophical Terminology Committee 


I have the honour to write this to you on behalf 
oi the Indian Philosophical Terminology Committee 
appointed by a private meeting of the teachers of 
Philosophy who met at Madras at the time of the last 
session (December, 1940) of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress. 

My Committee is interested, with a view to help 
towards the preservation of the cultural unity of India, 
in furthering it by undertaking and helping the work of 
devising a common, inter-provincial, Indian Termino- 
logy for the teaching and exposition of Western Philoso- 
phical Sciences in our Colleges and Universities. But 
before any definite scheme or programme of work in 
thet connection is formulated and undertaken, my Com- 
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Willingdon College. 
Saneli (S. M. C.). 20th June, 1941 


mittee desires to collect relevant information regarding 
the work which might have already been undertaken by 
individual scholars or academic bodies with a view to 
evolve such a terminology. 

May I request, through your esteemed journal, such 
of your readers as are interested in this kind of work, 
kindly to supply to the undersigned such information ‘2s 
they possess regarding any work of the nature indicated 
that within their knowledge may be in progress, whether 
by any private individual scholar or corporate body. My 
Committee will be so grateful for any help rendered to 
it in the collection of information relevant to its object, 
so as to enable it to get into touch with kindred work 
with a view to seek and offer co-operatiog. 

® 


Pror. D. D. Vapexar, M.A., 
Secretary, Indian Philosophical Terminology Committee 
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A Letter 


In the course of his letter (as published in 
Visva-Bharati News) to Rabindranath Tagore, 
written about twenty years ago, C. F. Andrews 
SAYS : 


You have brought us all to the very fountain-head 
of true religion. It is the final satisfying thing,—this 
gift, which the Lover brings to us, every moment, in 
His Creation,—this' gift of Beauty which is for no other 
object than to express his Love. I remember so well, 
how you have worked this out so simply and so clearly° 
mn your Personality, and how it has been helping me 
ever since—this thought, or rather this experience, of 
God. And then, I remember, and look back on those 
amazing Shelley classes, which you used to hold with 
the 3rd group, and in the evenings, when you explained, 
over and over again, the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. 
I see how you have used it in this lecture on “The 
Poet’s Religion.” I had often thought, since you have 
been away, that those 3rd Group classes, when you 
taught Dhirananda and Shishi, and Abani, Shelley’s 
poems, were my own real intellectual awakening. I 
mean, that what I had been struggling all my life to 
find, and had almost found by your help, (when you 
wrote Personality in Japan and read it out day by day 
to me) was then actually brought home as a living and 
satisfying thing. And now, this lecture has recalled it, 
and as I have read it, I have been saying,—“ Yes, I 
know what that means; and that, and that, and that !” 
Tt is like a recognition. or a discovery. 


Life and Civilisation 


Rabindranath Tagore observes in The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly : 


In former days, the monarchs of men were not 
ashamed humbly to pay their respect to men of in- 
tellect or those who had spiritual or creative gifts. For 
the qualities of the higher life were the motive force 
of the civilisation of those times. 

The danger, however, is not so much from the 
enemy who attacks, but from the defender who may 
betray. It fills my heart with a great feeling of dismay 
when, among the present generation of young men, I 
see signs of their succumbing to a fascination for mere 
size and power. They go about seeking for civilisation 
amongst the wilderness of sky-scrapers, in the shrieking 
headlines of news-journals, and the shouting vocifera- 
tion of demagogues. They leave their own great pro- 
phets who had a. far-seeking vision of truth, and roam 
in the dusk begging for a loan of light from some glow- 
svorm which can only hold its niggardly lantern for the 
purpose of crawling towards its nearest dust. 

They wilBlearn the meaning of the ward civilisation, 
when they come back home and truly understand what 
that great master, Lao-tze, wanted to teach when he 
said: Those who have virtue attend to thety obliga- 


their clavrs. 


@ 
tions; those who have no virtue attend to 
In this saying he has expressed in a few words what I 
have tried toexplain in this paper. 
Progress which is not related to an inn:r 
ideal, but to an attraction which is externel, - 


seeks to satisfy our endless claims. But civil.- 
sation, which is an ideal, gives us power and jcy 
to fulfil our obligations. 


Our sage in India says, as I have quoted befor - uy 


By the help of a-dharma men prosper, they find what 
they desire, they conquer enemies, but they perish 1 
the root. The wealth which is not welfare grows wh 
a rapid vigour, but it carries within itself the seed of 
death. This wealth has been nourished in the West >y 
the blood of men and the harvest is ripening. Tne 
same warning was also given centuries ago by ycar 
sage when he said: Things thrive and then grow ord. 
This is called Un-reason. Un-reason soon ceases. 

Lao-tze has said: To merease life is called 
a blessing. lor, the increase of life, unlike the increcs 
of things, never transcends the limits of life’s uni-y. 
The mountain pine grows tall and great, its every inch 
maintains the rhythm of an inner balance, and therefcre 
even in its seeming extravagance it has the reticend- 
grace of self-control. The tree and its producticns 
belong to the same vital system of cadence; the timber, 
leaves, flowérs and fruits are one with the tree; their 
exuberance is not a malady of exaggeration, but a bless- 
ing, ; 

But systems which mainly are for making 
prefits_and not for supplying life’s needs, encdur- - 
age an Gbesity of ugliness in our socicy 
obliterating the fine modulations of personali-y 
from its features. Not being one with our li e, 
they do not conform ta its rhythm. 


Our living society, which should have dance in -ts 
steps, music in its voice, beauty in its limbs, wh:zzh 
should have its metapher in stars and flowers, mainta n- 
ing its harmony with God’s creation, becomes, under tre 
tyranny of a prolific greed, like an overladen markst- 
cart, jolting and creaking on the road that leads frcm 
things to the Nothing, tearing ugly ruts across the gre2n 
life till it breaks down under the burden of its vul- 
garity on the wayside, reaching nowhere. For this is 
called Un-reason, as your teacher has said, and Un- 
reason soon ceases. 


nd 


Swedish Idealism and Religiosity 


In Sweden idealism—at bay in so mary 
other parts of the world—still dares to raise -:ts 
voice. Alf Ahlberg, a well-known Swedish 
thinker, writes in Th® Aryan Path : 

Sweden entered late into the European commun:90 
of culture. The breaking away from Rome in ‘he 
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fifteenth century occurred before the culture -of the 
M-ddle Ages had yet had time to penetrate to the 
northern Teutonic peoples, and a period of spiritual 
retrogression followed. Only faint echoes of the “Re- 
nassance reached us, and while the generations of Shake- 
speare and of Milton were creating the classic literature 
af England, and Descartes and Spinoza were building 
thar lofty systems of philosophy, our intellectual life 
was in embryo. During the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century the French classical culture was our 
medel, and pur chief men of culture were content mere- 
ly to imitate. 

Tt was the German Romantic Movement at the 
bezinning of the last century which gave the first 
imoulse to a more active cultural life in Sweden, posts 
such as Lessing, Schiller and Goethe, philosophers like 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel exercised great influence 
can Swedish thought. It was at the beginning of tie 
elsnteenth century that Swedish thought, Swedish poe- 
try, Swedish idealism and romanticism for the first 
time began to emerge in a national form. Perhaps our 
on-y thinker of international importance before this 
petiod was Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772), whose 
strange mysticism was far better understood abroad in 
the great centres of culture than in his native country. 


From the middle of the eighteenth century 
Swedish thinkers and scientists came into closer 
connection with general European currents. 


Today we can say without boasting that for some 
decades we have been giving as well as receiving in the 
freH of culture.. ; me 

People who have studied our national character have 
always described the Swedes as a race of contemplative 
dreamers. The-dark woods that cover more than hali 
of Dur country, the endless lines of the wide plains, the 
meancholy of the light summer nights and the starlight 
of she long nights of winter eall forth dreams and yearn- 
ing thoughts. We have many brooders agd mystics; 
fer systematic thinkers. Lyric poetry is our natural 
form of expression; the practical knowledge of human 
bemgs which the drama and the novel require we do not 
gererally possess. But those dreaming, melancholy 


_cherigteristics which we share with the Celts are com- 


bined with a certain defiant individualism iscént 
of he Highland Scots. Nothing is so hateful to a Swede 
as -laspotism. 


The contemplative features in the Swedish 
ng_ure which concentrate ‘on the spiritual world 
giv= to its thought, ‘its poetry and its religiosity 
a cecidedly idealistic character. 


French materialism and English empiricism are exo- 
tic plants which do not thrive well in our soil: It is 
move in our character to read Nature with the help of 
the spirit than to see the spiritual as a product of 
Na-ure. 

T shall try to describe briefly how this idealistic, 
romantic-individualistic spirit has manifested in philoso- 
phr, Swedish poetry and popular Swedish religiosity 
outside the boundaries of the church. 

The most influential name in Swedish idealistic 
phtosophy is Kristofer Jakob Bostrom (1797-1866). 
Hie influence on his own generation and on posterity 
haus been enormous, less through his writings, which are 
hari to understand and are written in an abstract, 
academic style, than through his personal work as a 
teazher. He is the only Swedisk philosopher who in the 
proer sense of the word has formed a “school.” one 
micht almost say a “sect,” for the strictest orthodoxy 
wae demanded of his pupils. Bostrom’s thought has 
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both directly and indirectly influenced the culture of 
Sweden, its judicial system, its education, its poely 
and its religious life: It has become a living force, 
which is still at work today even though its orlgin may 
no longer be recognized. 


Bostrom’s philosophy is only the culmina- 
tion : before him there had been a long line of 
philosophers. 


The characteristic of all these thinkers is that while 
they emphasized the unity and continuity of existence 
they still maintained the unique value and individuality 
of the personality. In contrast to the obscure Pan- 
theism,of the German Romanticists, they tried to 
formulate a theory of li°e in which God was certainly 
“sll in all,” but which yet did not allow the individual: 
to be merged without discrimination in this unity, rather 
considering that the individuality should be made clear- 
er and sharper as an immortal part of the whole. This 
“philosophy of personality” was most clearly Imter- 
preted by Bostrom. 

Like Kant, Bostrom considered the world of our 
genses in space and time as a mere phenomenon, and 
not as true reality. But while according to Kant the 
true reality is unattainable to our knowledge, according 
to Bostrom we are able to conceive it at the same time 
as we ourselves participate in it. What we with our 
limitations understand as a world of things, co-existing 
in space and succeeding each other in time, is in 
reality a spirit life; a timeless, elevated spiritual reality 


‘above all definitions of space. 


ad 


Turkey and Russia 


As the war in the Middle East is growing, 
Turkey’s policy and more especially Turkey’s 
all important attitude to Russia, needs focussing 
and calls for a summary of past relations as a 
background. The New Review observes : 


From the start, Kemal Attaturk fixed on Russia 
or more correctly on the Soviet as a key support to his 
work of internal reconstruction and international re- 
adjustment and the Soviet was much flattered with this 
choice. A common cause or rather common enmities - 
cemented their union: enmity against England who 
was still at that time trying to break the backbone of 
the Red Bear and who was backing the Greek assault. 
on Turkish Anatolia; enmity against the Powers of 
the Entente who had gained the Great War and sought 
to impose the Sevres Treaty which would have posted 
an armed guard of their own along the Dardanelles. 
In 1921 a Russo-Turkish Treaty was signed which re- 
turned to Russia the Transcaucasian districts of Arme- 
nia and proclaimed mutual consideration and friendship. 
The Sevres Treaty was never ratified and was replaced 
by the Lausanne Convention in 1923; the Russians felt 
agerieved at it but refrained from breaking with the 
Turkish Republic; the 1921 Treaty was renewed in 
1923. reaffirmed in 1930, and prolonged in 1935 for 
another ten years. 


The Soviet blessed the Turkish initiative 
which ‘hammered the Balkan Entente into shape. 


Turkey’s initiative, in spite of Mr. Barthou’s optim- 
ism, hed in it little of the spirit of Locarno. Turkey 
did the Soviet another good turn at the Montreux Con- 
ference (July 20, 1936), in greatly reinforcing the Soviet’s 
strategic position in, the Mediterranean: Russia was 
allowed to rush her fleet through the Dardanelles to the 
Mediterranean and back into the Black Sea whereas any 
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pursuing fleet would be denied the right of passage. No 
Power which was not on the Black Sea shore could have 
a ship in that sea without Turkey’s leave and the ship- 
ping yards of Odessa were safe from any attack. How 
could Russia feel lukewarm about so obliging a neigh- 
bour ? Her fleet was privileged, her foot-hold in Europe 
duly protected and her Georgian frontier relieved from 
any menace. On his side, Kemal Attaturk felt free 
from any Communist interference and could build up 
his State with all the ruthless energy he commanded; 
he too had a Five Year P'an of industrial development 
and he financed it thanks to a capital loan obtained 
from the anti-capitalist Soviet. 


Kemal’s successor, President Inonu had on 
his coming to power the reputation of being a 
keen Russophil and he lived up to that reputa- 
tion. 


Some months ago, the Soviet and Turkey exchanged 
declarations that, should either be involved in war, the 
other would refrain from embarrassing it In any manner. 
Turkey had indeed grown disquiet. The Turko-Anglo- 
French Treaty of Ankara (October, 1989) was reassuring 
enough, but it was not propped up with a parallel Russo- 
Turkish Treaty as President Inonu had ambitioned to 
sign. On the contrary, Molotov in his speeches (Oct. 31, 
and Nov. 6, 1939) made it clear that Russia was aban- 
doning Turkey to her Anglo-French friendship. In 
February, 1940, a frontier incident, provoked a partial 
mobilisation in Turkey and in July, the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor left Abkara; on August 1, Molotpy made another 
speech to the Supreme Council of the Soviet Union in 
which he clearly alluded to Turkish designs on the 
Batum and Baku oilfields, By October, the tension had 


relaxed and the embassies of Moscow and Ankara were 
back to routine work. 


Turkey’s policy appears to be largely 
dependent on the good will 9f Soviet Russia and 
if will remain enigmatic even if the Soviet comes 
out in the open. an Sis 


freJent Inonu puts on a serene countenance and 
willingly celebrates the glorious friendship whcih unites 
his country with England and with Russia, and with 
Germany. Some day he will have to choose between 
shis friends. Stalin has not strictly adhered to Com- 
munist ideology in his* transactions with Turkey, but 
it may b= taken that in common with genuine Com- 
munists, he regards England as the last citadel of 
European capitalism. The Moscow-directed attitude of 
the French Communist Party, the world-wide strikes 
engineered by Communists are sufficiently clear signs 
of the ideal of the Red International. May President 
Tnonu remember in time what Lenin said about Stalin 
(and Lenin knew his men) : “ Never trust Stalin; he is 
always ready to betray you!’ May he have realized 
that Hitler is no better ! 


oe 


Lebensraum 


Lebensraum is one of those words which 
have remained in the German language for a 
very long time and which in the hands of tae 
Nazis have assumed a profound meaning and 4 
world significance. M. Ramakrishnayya writes. 
in The Twentieth Century : 
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Literally, it means living space. But constant usage 
under peculiar circumstances has collected round it a 
‘formidable array of ideas. It has come to indicate all 
that is necessary for the upkeep and development of the 
German people. Its content is not only geographical 
and economic but political. According to_the chief 
“theoretical exponent of this principle, Major-General Dr. 
Kari Haushofer of the German Academy, the term has 
salready entered the vocabulary of diplomacy (although 
as he thought it was at times used in a distorted form). 
But, among the diplomatic terms, the new one occupies 
7a position stwikingly different from the older ones*® such 
as equal status and Monroe doctrine. Lebensraum lacks 
‘the solidity of a close definition. It is elusive like 
another of its kind, the principle of nationality. It 
knews no bounds such as the Monroe doctrine pres- 
«cribes for itself. 


So far as one can see, there has been only 
one parallel in the past. It is the slogan of “ the 
‘white man’s burden.” 

This phrase has furished a theoretical justification 


‘fer the expansionist’ policies of imperialist powers for 
“the last two centuries. The function of Lebensraum in 


mur time is much the same. The only difference con- 


+ 


sists in its application. The newer concept is used by 
-one Lnropean power against all others, while the older 
“one wus employed by the European powers as a body 
against the so-called backward and coloured peoples of 
Asia and Africa. 


The core of the doctrines, however, remains 
‘the same. 


_ The same superiority of the power that stands to 
‘gain by the application of the concept is bandied. about. 
Then, it was the superiority of the white man over the 
“colqured man. Now, it is that of the Aryan over the 
Non-Aryan. In almost the same accents, Hitler says 
“that: Germans, by virtue of their superior race, are guar- 
«dians of the highest form of humanity on earth, and 
that they have therefore a correspondingly high duty 
‘to guard the purity of German blood. It may be 
asserted that the West European powers believed in the 
“principles of liberalism and that Nazi Germany glories 
in the Snnihilation of all liberal values. And, Jewreply; 
“one may say that this difference in beliefs has not 
‘resulted in a corresponding difference in policies. One 
has anly got to look at the South African Dominions of 


the British Empire for the truth of the position. Ine 


them, a rich and powerful minority of whites denies the 
“elementary rights of democratic citizenship to a con- 
-siderabble majority of Africans and Indians, despite the 
immense contributions of the latter towards the econo- 
“mic advancement of the country. If Nazi Germany 
had stamped out all opposition, crushed the natural 
aspirations of her subject peoples, and reduced them to 
“serfdom, she had not followed a policy different in 
“principle: from the older Imperialists. Her uniqueness 
consists in the brutal and scientific thoroughness with 
-which she implements her policy. 


Bible History, and Archaeology 


Archaeological discoveries are rapidly con- 
*firmine the scriptural account of the Hebrews, 
seven eS far back as Abraham. Taylor G. 
“Buneh writes in The Oriental Watchman and 
Herald of Health : . 


Abruham was a descendant of Shem, the son of 
“Noah, who came out of Ur of the Chaldees to become 
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the father of many nations. Of this ancient patriarch, 
Sir Charles Marston says: “The name Abraham, or 
rather Abram, is found in the Babylonian cuneiform 
contract tablets of about his era; it means, ‘My father 
is high’ ” “It is evident that the background supplied 
by recent excavations for the period of Abraham, corro- 
borates the sacred narrative. And further that the Bible 
dating seems to be as correct as is the Bible geography. 
In the stories themselves confirmations occur even In 
detail; which are evidence that the narrative was writ- 
ten down at a very early date, when the memory of 
the*events was still quite fresh."—-New Bible Evidence, 
pp. 98, 123. 


The story of Israel in Egypt has been con- 
firmed by scientific discoveries. 


In the inscriptions, Joseph is given the Egyptian 
name of “Zaph,” which is the first syllable of the 
name given him by Pharaoh as mentioned in Genesis 
41:45. Archeologist Melvin G. Kyle declares that 
“Japh” means, “‘The one who furnishes the nourish- 
ment of life’ ie. the ‘Steward of the realm.’” An 
inseripticn tells of a great famine lasting several 
yetrs, ard at the time corresponding to the scriptural 
record. On a tomb: at el-Kab was found an inscription 
declaring that during the famine the governor dealt out 
grain to the people, which he had stored away in times 
of plenty. A part of this inscription reads: “I collect- 
ed corn, as a friend of the harvest god. I was watchful 
at the time of the sowing. And when a famine arose, 
lasting many years I distributed’ corn to the city eac 
year of Zamine.” Of this evidence Kyle said : The 
subsatntiation of the credibility of the Biblical narrative 
is complete, and the corroboration of the actuality of 
the events narrated in the story of Joseph becomes very 
strong."—-The Deciding Voice of the Monuments wn 
Biblical Criticism, pp. 261-264. 


King Shishak of Egypt left a record in 
pictures on one of the walls of his palace of the 
captives from Canaan building for the Egyptians. 


There are other stone records of vast building enter- 
prises by bondmen. In 1883, Dr. Edouard Naville, 
Egyptologist of the University of Geneva, Switzerland, 
discovered and identified the store city of Pithom men- 
tioned in Exodus 1:11, as having been built by Hebrew 
slave labour. The evidence shows that the city was built 
by Ramses II for storehouse purposes. Naville declared 
that “the ‘store chambers’ themselves have now been 
uncovered. They were very strongly constructed, and 
divided by brick partitions from eight to ten feet thick 
the bricks being sun-baked, and made, some with and. 
some without straw.” 


Dr. Naville’s story was so marvellous that many 
felt that it must have been exaggerated; so, in 1908, 
Dr. Melvin G. Gyle went to the site to investigate for 
himself. Of his finding he said.: “Every point in the 
story of the insurrection is written upon the ruins of 
Pithom. The place was called Pithom; it was a store 
city; the bricks were laid in ‘mortar, contrary to the 
usual Egyptian method of brick-work; the bricks in the 
lower courses were filled with good clean straw, those 
of the middle courses were made with stubble mixed 
with weeds and all pulled up by the roots, while the 
bricks of the upper courses were made of Nile mud 
without the mixture of any building material whatever; 
and all these things were found in the anc%&nt region 
of Succoth as the Bible asserts.”-—J. S. Griffiths: The 
Exodus in the Light of Archwology, pp. 44, 45. 
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The Prosperity of India ! 


Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, recent- 
ly referred to this country as prosperous. Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimutullah has commented on this observation quot- 
ing from official books. He points out that only 0-1 
per cent of the population in India pays income tax, 
which is payable by all those who have an annual in- 
come of Rs. 2,000 or more. Individual assessees having 
an income of five lakhs of rupees number only nine in 
a population of 350 millions. There are, as a contrast, 
539 such assessees in Britain which has a populatio® of 
45 millions. Again, accepting Sir James Grigg’s figure 
of 600 crores as the annual income of the Indian popu- 
lation, it has been: calculated that Rs. 53-5 eonstitute 
the annual income per head. If the taxation of Rs. 8-3 
crores 1s deducted then the average Indian has an annual 
net income of Rs. 45.—Science and Culture. 





Education and The Present Day Needs 


According to Prof. Diwanchand Sharma, 
education is man making. In the course of his 
inaugural address delivered at the Annual Social 
Gathering of the City College, Nagpur, and 
published in The City College Magazine, he 
observes : 


When all is said and done, education is a process 
of man making; the educator is an artist in this line 
and educational establishments are the places where an 
attempt 1s made to shape men. 

When I say that education is man making, I do 
not understand man in the sense in which Fielding, 
Swift and Shaw understand him. Nor in the sense in 
which scientists understand him. Their ideal is aptly 
described by a wag as follows :— 

“‘Bnough water to fill a ten-gallon barrel, 

enough fat for seven bars of soap; 

carbon for 9,000 lead pencils; 

phosphorus for 2,000 match heads; 

iron for one medium sized nail; 

lime enough to whitewash a chicken coop; and 

small quantities of magnesium and sulphur.” 

Nor do I think of man in mere terms of economics 
or in terms of psycho-analysis, the economic man lives 
by bread alone, and according to psycho-analysis man 
is a bundle of repressions and suppressions. Such a 
being 1s beyond my ken at this time. 


The writer continues : 


I refer to man in the highest and the noblest sense 
of the word, that is one who is practical and knows 
how to supply his materital wants, who is artistic and 
loves art in all its forms, who is social and is not a 
misfit in corporate life, but knows how to train himself 
in those matters which make for a well-ordered social 
existence, who is enquiring and loves the things of the 
mind such as philosophy and scientific research, and 
man who is religious and knows how to seek the 
Highest and love the Highest. I therefore believe that 
colleges and universities must be devoted to this noble 
adventure of man making. When I say this I do not 
mean that they should not be homes of pure culture 
and learning, or they should not train people for the 
professions, or they should not bridge the gulf between 
the man of knowledge and the practical man or they 
should not®be the homes of research, om they should not 
train character, or they should not train leaders, or be 
bulwarks of mental freedom. They should be all these 
but above all they should turn out man in the real sense 
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of the term. Only by doing so can they fulfil heir 
highest. destiny. 


@ 

Education should therefore be a civilising 
and man making process. dt is only this Eind. 
of education that can serve the best end. of 
civilization. fo. 

Relewing to the civilising influence of Christi .nity 
on Germans, Heine in a passage of incomparable beauty 


and eloquence wrote to the French: _ 
“Christianity—-and this is its fairest merit—sub- 


tlued to a certain extent the brutal warrior ardour 


of the Germans, but it could not entirely quenc. it; 
and when the cross, that restraining talisman, fal’s to 
pieces, then will break forth again the ferocity o° the 
old combatants, the frantic Berserker rage whereof 
Northern poets have said and sung—the talismar has 
become rotten, and the day will come when it will 
pitifully crumble to dust. The old stone gods will then ° 
arise from the forgotten ruins and wipe from their eyes: 
the dust of centuries, and Thor with his giant hammer 
will arise again, and he will shatter the Gothic ea-hed- 
rals.” If in this passage we substitute education for 
Christianity, and men in general for Germans, the »oint 
I have been trying to make is elucidated. All cf us- 
have something of the tiger and the camel in us and’ 
it is the function of education to enable us to tranrcend’ 
these limitations. 


The Prospects of g Dyestuff Industry in India 


The present war has brought home toa the: 
public the utter helplessness of India regarding 
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many manufactured products essentialefor civi- 
lized life, but in no case so pointedly as in that 
‘of synthetic dyestuffs. Science and Cultuee 
writes : 

-  Acording to a report of the chemical sub-committee 
of the National Planning Committee, Indif produces 
not an ounce of synthetic dyes but imports about 44 
crores worth every year. The total money value of 
imported dyes is not large, when we compare it to our 
total output in textiles or metals, but it has to be 
‘remembered that the dyes are essential for the pros- 
perity of the textile and other industries, for the simple 
reason tnat textiles would not .be marketable unless 
properly dyed and worked out into proper designs. 
Further, the manufacture of dyes is an important link 
in the chain of other essential chemical industries, such 
as production of drugs, perfumes, fine chemicals and 
explosives, both military and industrial. 


A word is necessary here about the natural 
colouring matters in which India had a good 
trade till the beginning of the present century. 


The indigo industry in India died a natural death 
and no attempt was ever made for its survival or revival. 
In these days of increasing development in the science 
of plant breeding, it is very likely that with intensive 
research, some breeds of the indigo plant, may be dis- 
covered which may substantially increase the yield per 
acre and it may be able to compete with synthetic 
products. The case of sugarcane is well known, which 
in the earlv stages could not compete with the beet root 
industry, but after the introduction of new breeds, the 

* 


sugarcane has almost ousted the beet root in the manu- 
facture of sugar. It is doubtful whether the idea that 
natural dyes can only be used for colouring foodstuffs 
iS correct, since indigo and madder were some of the 
natural fast dyes known and used for ages. We are of 
the opinion that proper and organised research should 
be undertaken on the breeding of these plants which 
will not only be of great help to the dye industry, but 
will incidentally help the agriculturists in providing 
them with a new money crop. 


————— 


Ancient India and Ahimsa 


According to Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 
Ancient India had no great faith in the doctrine 
of Ahimsa. He writes in Prabuddha Bharata: 


_it is said that we here in India are used only to 
Ahimsa. This notion is being preached from house- 
tops by certain sections of Indian philosophers, Indian 
statesmen and Indian historians. If some one over here 
were to declare that for five thousand years from the 
epochs of Mohenjodaro and the Rig-Veda down to 
Tipu Sultan, Baji Rao and Ranjit Singh, our fathers, 
grandfathers and greatgrandfathers were only counting 
beads and cultivating Ahimsa, the tendency among a 
large body of intellectuals in India to call him a philoso- 
pher of the first rank would be very obviqis. Not to 
fight. to be worthless in secular matters, to fail in 
worldly wisdom were the characteristics of -ancient and 
medieval Indians according to these philosophers of the 
first rank. This is the mentality also of a very large 
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number of Huropean and American scholars known as 
orientalists, who try to din into the ears of students at 
Oxford, Cambridge, New York, Berlin and Paris that 
Indians were wonderful meta-physicians exclusively in- 
terested in “the other world” and utterly incompetent 
to manage the things of here below. You are at liberty 
to cultivate this mentality. But let me have a little bit 
of our factual history. 

I shall draw attention only to one or two periods 
of Indian life from Mohenjodaro down to 1850, to see 
whether any generation was unsecular, unmilitaristic 
and unpolitical. The wars of the Vedie period are too 
well-known. If the Rishis of ancient India understood 
anything they understood killing, burning and destroy- 
ing. They were the last persons to cultivate Ahimsa. 

Let us come down to the Maurya Empire (823-185 
B.C.). This was established 160 years after Shakyasimha 
(Buddha) who is known to have preached the cult of 
Ahimsa. This empire was, as is well-known, larger than 
the British Empire of today. But do you once in a 
while realize—those of you who are philosophers and 
metaphysiclans—that this empire was the domination 
of one race over many races? Do you ever try to 
understand that this empire was nothing but the subju- 
gation of different peoples and different regions by one 
particular people and one particular region? ‘Yes, it 
was a domination, a foreign domination, from top to 
bottom as long as it lasted. You know quite well that 
the Maurya Empire is older than the Roman Empire. 
Thus it is clear that it is our forefathers; the Hindus, 
who, in spiteeof 160 years of Buddha’s teachings, pre- 
ceded the Romans and all subsequent Europeans in the 
matter of establishing domination over foreign peoples 
and countries. 
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And therefore the philosophy that is today very 
popular in India, the ism which says that there is a 
fundamental difference between the Hast and the Vest 
in regard to outlook on life, life’s viewpoints and world- 
conceptions are entirely fallacious. 


ere 


A feeference to the Seafaring People of Gavfla™ . 


Dr. Dines Chandra Sirear writes in The 
Hindustan Review : 


e The seafaring charaeter of the ancient Bengalis 
are supposed to be alluded ¢o in the Ceylonese tradition 
of Prince Vijaya who sailed southwards and conquered 
Ceylon. Vijaya’s father Simhabahu had his capita; at 
Simhapura in the Lala- country; his mother was the 
daughter of the King of Vanga and the Princess of 
Kalinga. Now, Lala has been identified by some scho:ars 
with Radha in south-west Bengal and by others with 
Lata the Nausari-Broach region in western India. There 
are, however, reasons to believe that the tradition. as 
we have it now, has confused several expeditions led 
to ancient Ceylon by the early inhabitants of koth 
eastern and western India. Early classical works ‘ike 
the Periplas of Erythraeran Sea, Ptolemy’s Geograrhy, 
etc., and the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims aprear 
to prove that Tamralipti (near modm Tamluk in the 
Midnapore district) was the chief centre of maritzme 
activities in Bengal in the early centuries of the Ckris- 
tian era. Large vessels bound for Ceylon and the far 
Hastern countries like Java, Sumatra, etc., started tueir 
journey from the port ef Tamralipti. 

There is definite evidence to’ prove that the pecple 
of Gauda. (Malda-Murshidabad) took a very large skare 
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in fnese maritime activities and in the spread of Indian 
culture in the Far East. A pillar inscription of the 
fou th century A.D. belonging to a Buddhist Mahana- 
vik, (great sailor, z.c., captain) named Pay icset bn of 
RaLtamrittika (modern Rangamati near Murshidabad) 
has been discovered in the Wellesley district of the 
M:uaya Peninsula. 


‘Woman’s Place In T he Buddhist Age 


The Buddha established, with reluctance, 
the order*of the Bhikkunis among whont were 
sone of the most excellent types of womanhood 
thet the world knows. K. Viswanathan observes 
in The Educational Review : 


The ideas about true womanhood as found in the 
Hindu sastras were not far different from those of 
Buddha; the well-being of any society depends on the 
‘peaformance of domestic duties and social obligations; 
Buidha wished to confine the activities of the sex 
(female) to these primarily. 

«» Buddha did not think that women were unfit for 
arkatship if they followed the Noble Path; he however 
thought that their unrestricted familiarity with monks 
weld result in the disruption of the Sangha. He did 
no favour the inclusion of women in the order and so 
dic. not allow them at first to enter the chureh. The 
illcmined stood before the world—care worn—with a 
message of truth and Salvation; people thronged to the 
forntain-head of kindness and sympathy to drink of the 
he.lthy beverage of life, to quench the passionate long- 
ings of their heart: multitudes made their way to seek 
cht lter in the Buddha, the Sangha and the Dhamma; 
then Gotami appeared before him and informed him of 
he~ desire to join the Sangha; she was the foster mother 
of great Sugata; along with Gotami there were other 
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ladies. They cut their hair, put on the yellow robes 
and approached the Teacher. Ananda was their pleader. 
The Buddha yielded with reluctance. Ananda was the 
iavoured disciple of Buddha and to his repeated i1m- 
portunities he yielded and allowed some concessions. 
But the Lord had foretold that the result of the 


. inclusion of women into the Order would be that chastity 


and holiness would not last long, the Law would stand 
only for 500 years. Events subsequently proved that 
the Buddha was true in his misgivings and fears. 

The movements of Bhikkunis were not unrestricted. 
There were major and minor injunctions of Buddha. 
Gotami accepted all the rules and was admitted. 

She later wanted equal status with the Bhikkus in 
accordance with the standard of virtue and qualifica- 
tion but Buddha did not heed. The ideal Bhikkuni 
of Buddha should give up all desires; be contented 
with little; should practise religion and meditation in 
solitude, should be away from vain pleasures and joys 
of life; be active, give up sloth, and live a life full of 
gentleness, modesty and humility. 


Bhikkunis were fewer in number compared with 
Bhikkus but a place—very high--in society was accorded 
to them. Books like Malatt-Madhava and others men- 
tion their learning, intelligence and influence in society ; 
the Bhikkuni could rise up to be a Sramanera and even 
to Arhatship. The erudition and intelligence of Khema 
and others are also to be noted. During the lifetime 
of Gautama many elderly Bhikkunis wrote books, for 
instance, the Theragatha of Sutta Pitaka. Some of the 
gathas are beautiful and prove the piety and intelli- 
gence of these ladies. They expounded the high ethical 
truths and lessons of Buddhism; many Bhikkus and 
Bhikkunis came to hear tnem. Soma, the daughter of 
the court Pandit of Bimbisara, rose to Arhatship by 
meditation and culture; mention of this is in Theri 
Bhashya. 
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Woodcut by Kanai Samanta 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


“— 


A Letter of Charles Lamb 


Enamoured of her “divine plain faee” 
Charles Lamb, at the age of forty-four, wrote 
an interesting letter containing his offer of 
marriage, to the actress Fanny Kelly. She 
declined allgedly because she was already en- 
gaged but actually because of “ the sad mental 
uncertainty ” which surrounded Lamb’s domestic 
life. Lamb’s love venture ended there but the 
hope and tragedy was reflecied two and a half 
years later in his incomparable Dream Chidren. 
He died in 1834 and Fanny Kelly in 1882 at the 
age of ninety-two, a lifelong spinister. The letter 
is reproduced below from The Catholic World : 


20th July, 1819. 


_ Dear Miss Kelly—We had the pleasure, pain I 
might better call it, of seeing you last night in the new 
Play. It was a most consummate piece of Acting, but 
what a task for you to undergo! at a time when your 
heart is sore from real sorrow! it has given rise to a 
train of thinking, which I cannot suppress. 

Would to God you were released from this way of 
life; that you could bring your mind to consent to take 
your lot with us. and throw off for ever the whole 
burden of your Profession. I neither expect or wish 
you to take notice of this which I am writing, in your 
present over occupied and hurried state. But to think 
of it at your leisure. I have quite income enough, if 
that were all, to justify for me making such a proposal, 
witn what I may call even a handsome provision for 
my survivor. What you possess of your own would 
naturally be appropriated to those, for whose sakes 
chiefly you have made so many hard sacrifices. I am 
not so foolish as not to know that I am a most un- 
worthy match for such a one as you, but you have for 
years been a principal object in my mind. In many a 
sweet unassumed character I have learned to love you, 
but simply as IF’. M. Kelly I love you better than them 
all. Can you quit these shadows of existence and come 
and be a reality to us? can you leave off harassing 
yourself to please a thankless multitude, who know 
nothing of you, and begin at last to live to yourself and 
your friends ? 

As plainly and frankly as I have seen you give or 
refuse assent in some feigned scene, so frankly do me 
the justice to-answer me. It is impossible I should feel 
injured or aggrieved by your telling me at once, that 
the proposal does not suit you. It is impossible that I 
should ever think of molesting you with idle importunity 
and persecution after your mind (was) once firmly 
spoken—but happier, far happier, could I have Jeave to 
hope a time might come. when our friends might be 
vour friends: our interests yours; our book-knowledge, 
if in that inponsiderable matter we have any little advant- 
age, might impart something to you, Which you would 
every day have it in your power ten thousand fold to 
repay by the added cheerfulness and joy which you 
could not fail to bring as a dowry into whatever family 


should have the honor and happiness of receiving you, 
the most welcome accession that could be made to il. 

In haste, but with entire respect and deepest  ffec- 
tion, I subscribe myself, 


C. Las 


Will Abyssinia Regain Her Independenze ? 


After a lapse of five years Emperor Eaile 
Selassie has once again returned to his native 
land. from Italy’s clutches Abyssinia ha: | een 
freed by the Allies but will she be able to ‘c.:afY 


her former position and status or she will s rve ym. 


as a pawn on the political chessboard uf the 
White nations? The following extract froin 
the News Review is interesting : 


Though he introduced some modern reforms. Caile 
Selassie’s country was not quite the idvllic plate ma- 
gined by League of Nations enthusiasts. The kinky- 
haired Abyssinians in their grubby white tunics lo~ded 
if over the subject peoples. 

In 1935, the Duce hurled his modern legions ag..inst 
Haile Selassie’s ill-armed hordes. Abyssinia wes 20n- 
quered by bombs and poison gas. : -° 

Coughing from a whiff of gas, Selassie icc to 
England, sold the royal-plate, and bided his time n a 
house at “Bath. 

In 1941, Britain turned’ the tables on Mvssclini. 
A mixed force of white South® Africans and I<2n -ans 
and of black soldiers from Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
broke through the Italian defences in SomsdiTsend. 
Mechanised troops crashed through to Addis “Akabs. 
Last ae Italy’s Viceroy, the Duke of Aosta, was re- 
ported to be on the point of asking for an armisticz. 

Shrewd Haile Selassie did not request to be rest -red 
as a completely independent Emperor, told the 3r tish 

e would “still need @utside assistance and gu-daace, 
both political and economical, in the remaking of his 
State” after the war. 

An “independent” Abyssinia would be a pt rman- 
ent temptation to Italy. During their term of ower. 
the Italians had acquired large economic intcrest: in 
the country, built towns and roads, and settled waite 
colonists. What Haile Selassie apparently wanted was 
Abyssinia to become a British Protectorate. 

Revealing in Parliament the Emperor’s requesi for 
“ snidance.” Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden dirloma- 
tically added that the matter would be settled by in-er- 
national agreement after the war. This would Icave the 
door open for many things—perhaps even. if DBrivain 
so desired, for “outside assistance and guidance” by 
Italy. 

British reluctance to be more specific was netv~al. 
The new Abyssinia must be a delicate compromise 
between white and black interests. Not to repair H-ile 
Selassie’s wrongs worfd be an outrage to the feelings 
of Britain’s coloured subjects. But to put the Alves 
sinians on top would offend white susceptibilities parti- 
cularly in the South African Union. 

e 
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. First concern was to protect white women and 
children from black vengeance. This paradoxically ied 
to Itulian police in oceupied Addis Ababa being allowed 
to retain their rifles. Soon they fired on a-crowd of 
Abyssinians who were infringing the curfew, killing four. 

Instead of immediately entering his capital in State, 
Haile Selassie patiently waited. The diplomatic Lion of 
Judah was bent on compromise. 


eel 


The Blind Soldiers in China 


A recent issue of the Weekly Bulletin of the 
China Information Committee issued from 
Chungking, describes the work done by Mr. 
Hermann Becker, for the rehabilitation of the 
blind soldiers who are generally considered as 
hopeless cases. oo 


However, at least one man has tried to do something 
for these “worst victims of this war of aggression.” 
He is Mr. Hermann Becker of the Famine Orphanages 
alt® Evangelistic Bands in Chihkiang, Human. A China 
gussionary for. over 30 years, Mr. Becker was recently 
“Walled on to help over 300 Chinese soldiers who have 
lost the use of both eyes. 

One day in April, Mr. Becker walked two hours to 
a place where these blind soldiers were staying. He was 
so touched oy their plight that he decided. then and 
there to do something for them. The lot of the ordin- 
ary wounded soldiers is bad enough, he said, but that 
of blind ones is infinitely worse. Most. of them are 
young, bodily strong, full of imagination and yet are 
compelled to think it is useless for them to go on. 
They hate everything. even themselves. They have no 
.. ways of lulling the time which seems so much longer 
in their darkness than it really is. 

“We must give the blind something to do,” Mr. 
Beeker told himself. “Their thoughts must be turned 
from themselves to something else. They mist learn 
to read and write the Mandarin Union Braille System.” 

Taking immediate action, Mr. Becker wrote ta 
several places asking for advice and help. The China 
In ission at. Hungkiang offered him the services 
of’ Mr. Yang. a blind teacher who was engaged tgueiisach® 
the Braille system to the blind soldiers. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Tang, a Famine Orphanage graduate, is learning 
the system so that he could be of help, too. Both have 


since gone to work among the blind soldiers. As the, 


soldiers are not all living at one lace, they start teach- 
ing at one place and then go to the next one and so 
on till all will have learned the system. Lately, Mr. 
Yang, the blind teacher, has been busy embossing several 
hundred sheets of paper as primer for his pupils. 
The blind soldiers rejoiced when they learned that 
two teachers had come to teach them, and new hope 
came into their lives. 
Mr. Becker, care of the China Inland Mission, Chih- 
kiang, Hunan, will be glad to receive any books which 
have been printed in the Mandarin Braille Union System 
for use in his work for the blind soldiers. 


Miss Rathbone’s disillusionment 


Our readers must have read Miss EK. Rath- 
bone’s impertinent and outrageous “ Open Letter 
to Indians” to which a fitting reply was given 
by Poet Tagore. The Asiati® Review publishes 
the proceedings of a meeting of the East India 
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Association on March 7, last at London, where 
a paper entitled “ The Indian Situation: The 
Woman’s Point of View” was read by Lady 
Hartog. In this meeting Miss Rathbone said in 
part : 

There was a time when we here were all passionate- 
ly throwing ourselves into the struggle for Indian reforms 
and for Indian Self-Government. We realized the mis- 
takes that England had committed in the past, and felt 
it was our, duty to throw our whole strength into en- 
abling India to realize herself. Great steps were taken 
forward during those years—and now, is there not some- 
thing bitterly disappointing in the reaction of India, 
that. they should show, first, so little magnanimity and, 
secondly, such short sight even from a self-interested 
point of view ? 

So little magnanimity because, even assuming that 
it was a bad mistake not to have formally consulted 
India before India’s co-operation in thé war was decided 
upon, should Indians make so little allowances for the 
immense anxieties pressing upon our statesmen at that _ 
time, and was that mistake bad enough to justify their 
subsequent attitude ? 

It was not the same in the last war, when Mahatma 
Gandhi, twenty years younger then and perhaps there- 
fore twenty years wiser, faced with an India which had 
far more to complain about, an India then kept in real 
subjection, declared that that was no time—when Great 
Britain was fighting for her life—for India to take 
advantage. of Britain’s necessity to bargain and struggle 
for something for herself as a condition of her co- 
operating in the war. “No,” he said in effect (I am 
not quoting actual words), “let us trust to England’s 
generosity. Let us first. show that we are willing to co- 
operate; in spite of Great Britain’s mistakes we do owe 
something to our association with Britain.” His attitude 
is different now. Yet think of the patient research that 


has been put into the solution of Indian problems since - * 


then and the solid steps towards self-government 
achieved. ‘T'o ignore that seems short-sighted as well 
as lacking in magnanimity. What I fear as the result 
of the non-co-operation movement in India is that, when 
the time comes and we have won this war, we shall show 
too much favour, too much bias. Towards whom ? 
Towards those in India who have co-operated. 


Here is her justification of the British 
Government’s. policy of discrimination : 


During all the period of reforms many of us thought 
that our Government conceded too much to the Princes, 
perhaps soo much to the Muslims, just because they re- 
presented the actual and not merely the potential fight- 
ing forces of India. Will not that bias inevitably be 
strengthened by the non-co-operation movement ? Can 
a nation struggling for its life be expected not to show 
bias at the time and gratitude afterwards to those who 
have helped it? 

If non-co-operating Indians really wish that we 
should win—and I do not think any of them can be so 
short-sighted as to hope that our enemies shall win— 
why are thousands going to prison in order to obstruct 
the war effort ? Mr. Sastri, for whom we have so great 
a respect, has said that “ Britain is taking advantage of 
the communal difficulties in order to maintain her 
power.” But cannot we justifiably retort that India— 
the non-co-operative India—is taking adventage of 
Fingland’s difficulties to ask for more than they can 
reasonably expect ? 


Printed and Published by Ramesh Chandra Roy Choudhury, Prabasi Press; Caleutta. 
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YOU HAVE COVERED THE PATH OF CREATION ...* — 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


You have covered the path of your creation 
in a mesh of varied wiles, 
Thou Guileful One. 
Deftly have you set a snare of false beliefs 
in artless lives. 


With your deceit 
you have left your mark en Greatness i 
takig away from him the secrecy of night. ~.. 


The path your star lights for hint 
is the translucent path of his heart, 
ever illumined by a simple faith. 
Though tortuous outside : 
‘it is straight within, 
that is his pride. 
Though men call him futile, 
in the depth of his heart he finds truth 
washed clean by the inner light. 
Nothing can cheat him; 
he carries to his treasure-house 
his last reward. 
He who easefully could bear your wile, 
receives from your hands 
the right to everlasting Peace. 








. *The original Bengali poem ( “cotta w@4 7%” ), the last composed by 
him, of which this is an accurate translation, was dictated by the Poet a few 
hours before his operation in the morning of 30th July, 1941. He was not, 
however, satisfied with it and expressed a desire to revise it afterwards. This 
desire was never fulfilled. 


TATEHATAT WI LAAT 
‘alae whe 97 Yee ara a 
Prt aaa, 

e araest | 
fear frraray wiz das frgu ere 
aa Ts | 
ag wea RA wEat ay Faleaal 
am at wena’ ae ule | 


aa saan art 
YY Sart 
GF aK HART TH, 
ay Pere, 
wea fara & F | 
: Ae Te PALATT | 


TR gleam ea aR e WY, 
ye Fert are Te | 
ara aR ret Prettaa | 

wet & WT 

MTT Bah Td Bat Beat | 
Frag ut at at waht | 
aT wear frat we & F 

| ITT AUST | 

warm F Re sera alert 
q out aan ea 

wie Te WA I 


ee ee net annavonnmiany MAINE ————————— 


NSraial, Beara, Zo W Fas, Lev’, ATA ell as J 





DEATH 


[Translation by Dr. Amiya Chakravarty of a Bengali poem 
dictated by Rabindranath Tagore from sick-bed some days before 
his death.] ° : 


Sorrow’s dark night, again and again, 
Has come to my door. 

Its only weapon, I saw, 

Was pain’s twisted brow, fear’s hideous gestures 
Preluding its deception in darkness. 


Whenever I have believed in its mask of dread, 
Fruitless defeat has followed. 

This game of defeat and victory is life’s delusion; 

From childhood, at each step, clings this spectre, 
Filled with sorrow’s mockery. 

A moving screen of varied fears— 

Death’s skilful handiwork wrought in scattered gloom. 


Treat Bra us aA AR |, 
wae WAR A | 

TH Wt Ta aN taheg . 
ae fanart, wae raz aadt 7a, ; 
STH SANT ARH ATETT | , 


ya Mt wa Gale ae ale Prva, 

aad Wt StS BAT TOA | 

wg arcta da, dtaaz fren & HEH, 
toga ea tratsa ve ae eg fritter, 
Trae TRS AT | 
an fra aT 
wear figy rer fray Brae | 





SONG* 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


In front lies the ocean of peate, - 
Launch the boat, Helmsman. 
You will be the comrade ever, _ - 
Take O take bim in your lap, 
In the path of the Infinite 
will-shine the Dhruva-tara. 


Giver of Freedom, your forgiveness, your mercy 
Will be wealth inexhaustible in the eternal journey. 
May the mortal bonds perish, 
May the vast universe take him in its arms, 
and may he know in his fearless heart 


The Great Unknown. 


“TTT 
age wid, 
; TAT Al, F RYT | 
* gy st Farearat. 
wat, mat g,, mS Ud, 
"ogee ga afer 
SHR TT AAT | 


ghaaral, are Wat, ave eT, 
eq Paaa Paar | 


a7 FAR TIT WH, 

frre fara arg ater wr, 
aT Beat frre Wa 

Wel AAA || 





* This song, which has been translated into English by Dr. Amiya Chakra- 
varty, was cognposed by the Poet on 3rd December, 1939 for a new stage 
version of Dak-ghar (The Post Office). The song was, however, never used, and 
the Poet expressed the wish that it should be sung after his own death. 

1. The bright Pole-star which in the Bengali word “Dhruva” carries the 
significance pf steadfastness and unfailing guidance. 


NOTES es 


The Objects of the Visva-Bharati 


In the public press and at the numerous 
meetings held all over the country to express 
profound sorrow at the passing of Rabindranath 
Tagore, a desire, which we support with all our 
heart, has been expressed to raise funds 
to ensure the stablity and permanence oi 
the Visva-Bharati, including all its departments 
and institutions and the different kinds of work - 
it has been carrying on, as also to further deve- 
lop the poet’s “International University.” At 
such a time it would not be considered super- 
ffluous to call attention to the objects of* the 
Visva-Bharati, which are stated thus, in part, in 
its Memorandum of Association : 

“II, The objects of the Visva-Bharati are : : 

“(1) To study the mind. of Man in its realisation of 
different, aspects of truth from diverse points of view. 


“To bring into more intimate relation with one 
another, through patient study and research, the differ- 


ent cultures of the East on the basis of their underlying » 


unity. 

“To approach the West from the standpoint of such 
a unity of the life and thought of Asia. 

“To seek to realize in a common fellowship of study 
the meeting of East and West. and thus ultimately to 
strengthen the fundamental conditions of world peace 
through the establishment of free communication of 
ideas between the two hemispheres. 


“ And with such ideal in view to provide at Santini- « 


ketan aforesaid a centre of culture where research into 


e 


Sural, ever:since it was started. Mr. and Mrs. 
L. K. Elmhirst have been for years helping to 
maintain it by an annual subsidy -of more than 
Rs. 40,000 in round numbers. That is the main, 
if not the only appreciable source of its income. 
We the poet’s countrymen have done nothing 
towards the materialization of his ideals ccom- 
parable with what these two Western bhaktas 
have been doing quite unselfishly for years. 


The Origin and Nucleus of the 
Visva-Bharati 


Some four decades ago the Visva-Bharagi 
originated under a different name. It began as 
a school known as Brahmacharya-ashrama at 
Santiniketan with a very small number of 
pupils. The poet’s idea was that the pupils 
should live there in close and direct act with 
nature, should receive an all-sided eduCation. 
in the open air and should find their education 
and every other normal experience joyous. 
Simplicity in externals should mark their lives, 


as the poet has always believed rightly tbet- 


such simplicity in externals is necessary for 
true spiritual realisation. The other practices. 
for daily and weekly spiritual contacts are also 
to be noted. _ « 

It is to be understood that any further and 


and study of the religion, literature, history, science and future development of the Visva-Bharatj shouldsA 


art of Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Islamic, Sikh, Christian * 


and other civilizations may be pursued along with the 
culture of the West, with that simplicity in externals 
which is necessary for true spiritual realisation, in amity, 
good fellowship and co-operation between the thinkers 
and scholars of both Eastern and Western countries, 
free from all antagonisms of race, nationality, creed or 
caste, and in the name of the One Supreme Being who 
is Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam.” 

The departments and institutions main- 
tained by the Visva-Bharati and the different 
kinds of work done there will be found mentioned 
in our article on Rabindranath Tagore in this 
issue. : 

It is desirable that the objects of the Visva- 
Bharati as enunciated by its founder should be 
clearly understood and distinctly borne in mind 
by all who wish to ensure its stability and 
permanence. 


Visva-Bharati Rural Reconstruction 
Department : 


The Rural Reconstruction Department of 
the Visva-Bharati has been located at Sriniketan, 


be if consonance with the ideal with which ‘the 
ashrama started. 

The Suggestion of a Charter for the 
Visva-Bharatit ° 


The suggestion that the Visva-Bharati 
should be made a university by itself with a. 


) 


a 


| 


charter of its own, has been before the public for 
some months. It was made when the poet jyas 


still in our midst. He agreed to the carrying 
out of the proposal if possible, It was, of course, 
understood, that the Visva-Bharati should 
continue to pursue its own ideals in its own way 
as chalked out by him;—it was not to be over- 
burdened with the rules and regulations of the, 
existing Indian universities and thus directly or 
indirectly deflected from its course. 


“ Perpetuating Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Memory ” . 


In many of the meetings held for the 
expression of sorrow at the death of Rabindra- 
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nath Tagore resolutions have been passed for 
perpetiating his memory in a suitable manner. 
This dsire of the country has been echoed in 
the prass. Several concrete suggestions have 
been made, of which one is to name a building 
after the poet. Another is to take steps for 
placing on a sound basis the institutions at 
Santiniketan and Sriniketan for which the poet 
devoted his entire energy and his material and 
mental resources. We may remember in this 
connec.ion the anxiety expressed in his letter to 
Mahatma Gandhi on the occasion of the latter’s 
last visit to Santiniketan. 


TLese are matters deserving of serious con- 
sideracon, and we should like to make some 
suggestions, which individually each of-us who 
feels a genuine reverence and love for the poet 

emay, i he likes, adopt for giving expression to 
that feeling of reverence. 

“ Le poet himself has left behind, as a legacy 
to his ration and to the world at large, his most 
enduring monument. These are enshrined in his 
writincs. It is for us to accept that gift. There- 
fore, cach _pne of us, who ean afford, should 
purcel is collected writings which are now 
being published by the Visva-Bharati, and 
every Library worth the name should have a 
set of ‘his publication. A similar suggestion has 
also b2en made by no less a person than Mr. 

z= Bernard Shaw. In an exclusive inter- 
view gven by him on the 21st August he said, 


“Sr William Rothenstein’s portrait of Tagore 
should >.e hung in one o the British public libraries. 
Lectureships, hospital beds and the like will only make 

ped ae name a pretext for cadging a present to our- 
elves. 

“The disinterested alternative to a pieture or “a 

{ sjatue = an edition de luce of Tagore’s works to be 

present:d to all great national libraries. The subscrip- 
tion lis- for the remaining copies would defray some of 
the cos.” 


(- TLis is a good suggestion in itself. But the 
Poet nximself has observed in one of his 


humor sus poems that books are often puchased 
bu: ar2 not so often read and understood. For 


rpose, it is desirable to establish Tagore 


Study Circles in places where a sufficient num- 
ber of men wishing to join the Circle is available. 


Arother way in which all who sincerely 
a eee in the poet’s ideals, as embodied in the 
Visva-Sharati, can express their reverence 
18.to Decome members of the Visva-Bharati. 
There are many people in this country 
who can easily afford to pay the annual subscrip- 
tion ard, if a considerable portion of them lend 
their support to the Institution, the financial 
difficulies, which troubled the mind of the poet 
to the day of his death, may be removed. 
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Lastly, we should try to realise in our own 
individual lives the burning love for the country 
and the intense desire to improve the condition 
of the ignorant, ill-nourished and disease-striken 
masses, which find frequent expression in his 
writings and to which he tried to give a practical 
shape in the Institute of Rural: Reconstruction at 
Sriniketan. 

Each of us, if he is sincere and earnest, can 
do something for rural uplift. The manner in 
which such services should be rendered should 
be left to the circumstances in which each of us 
is placed. But we wish to bring to the notice 
of our countrymen a passage contained in a 
letter written by him on the 4th October, 1980, 
to the Editor of this journal when the poet was 
on the way to America after visitmg Russia. 
“T am decidedly of the opinion,” said ‘he, “ that 
the stupendous mass of suffering under which 
our country is being crushed has its foundation 
in want of education; the conflict between castes 
and creeds, our indolence and apathy in action, 
our want of resources, all these spring from want 
of education.” By helping the spread of real 
education among the masses, we can prove our 
love and reverence for the Poet. 


The Indian Education Department and 
the Visva-Bharati 


The Education Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, with Mr. Sargent, the Educational 
Commissioner at its head, has very rightly con- 

_ tributed Rs. 25000 towards the upkeep of the 
Visva-Bharati. It is an All-India institution, 
drawing students of both sexes from different 
parts of India, and sometimes even from Ceylon 
and Java. We recall in this connection that 
when Kagawa, the great Japanese social 
worker, visited India, Mahatma Gandhi told 
him, “Santiniketan ts India.” It is to be hoped 
that the Government of India will make the 
grant a permanent recurring charge, and the 
Bengal Government will follow suit. Hitherto 
whatever help has been given by the Central or 
any Provincial Government has been given quite 
unconditionally. It is to be hoped that that 
poney will continue to be followed in ihe future 
also. 


Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker and the- 
Visva-Bharati 


It is a happy circumstance that Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarker is shortly to take charge,of the 
Government of Ihdia’s Education portfolio. He 
is one of the countless Indians who revere 
Rabindranath Tagore. He had the rare good 
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fortune to come in close contact with him on 
many occasions and to receive his blessings. 


Praise of Rabindranath Tagore 


Countless festive meetings were held ‘in 
March and the following months this year all 
over the country, particularly in Bengal, to 
congratulate Rabindranath Tagore on his com- 
pleting the 80th year of |his life. The speakers 
at these meetings made eulogistic speeches most- 
ly with reference to his work as a letterateur. 
The poems read at these meetings also referred 
mostly to his supreme achievement as an author. 
At some of the meetings over which we had the 
good fortune to preside, we dwelt on other sides 
of his personality as far as we have been able to 
understand him,—and we confess that, in spite 
of our half-a-century’s privilege of acquaintance 
with ‘him, we can claim a very very inadequate 
realisation of his personality. As regards his 
achievement as an author, we told the audience 
at some of these meetings quite frankly that very 
many among us Bengalis praise Rabindranath 
the poet, Rabindranath the story-teller, Rabin- 
dranath the dramatist, Rabindranath the 


novelist, Rabindranath the humorist, Rabindra- - 


nath the essayist, Rabindranath the supreme 
song-maker, and boast of being fellow 
countrymen of his, though possessed of very 
little acquaintance with his works.’ We insisted, 
therefore, that all praise of him should be inform- 
ed praise. We are glad to say that our remarks, 


wherever made, were taken in good part. In this , 


hour of profound sorrow it may seem ungracious 
to repeat those remarks. 
poet’s life time and still more when he is no 
longer with us in his mortal body, praise or 
blame could not add to or take away a bit from 
his achievement, it is necessary for our own goode 
and in order that we may be sincere in all that 
we say, that all our praise of him should be 
informed praise. Therefore, we respectfully re- 
mind all our Bengali countrymen that we should 
read the literature created by him and also get 
acquainted with all his non-literary achieve- 
ments. 

As regards those Indians who are not 
Bengalis or who do not know Bengali, it would 
be foolish and absurd of us to make a grievance 
of their non-acquaintance with Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Bengali works. We'can only hope that 
if they are literate in English and if they praise 
him, their praise is the result of a study of his 
original, works in English and the English 
translations of a few of his works. It may also 
be hoped that they have read the translations 
into their mother-tongues of those works of his 
which have been translated into them. 


But, though during the , 
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Translations of Tagore’s Works In 
Different Indian Vernaculars 


Probably there is no Indian vernacular with 
a literature of its own into which some work or 
other of Rabindranath Tagore thas not been 
translated. In the case of each of theBe languages 
it would be desirable to draw up a list of Tagore’s 
works translated into it. 


Rabindranath’ s Works Translated 
Into Hindi 


We understand that the works of Rabindra- 
nath ‘Tagore mentioned below have been 
translated into Hindi. In most cases the names 
of the books are the same as in Bengali, but in 
some they /have been changed or translated into 


Hindi: 

HATA | Teentaal tlle 
Say ASAT | adteal GS | 

aria facet TE TAT BA | 

sant ata) UAL | 

TOE | usta ~ 
gale Us SH TST 

Teas (aC aT) 1 Beat Pat 

TATE | faifas aye 
TT | fafasy sae | 

Bt et wat IRE | 

AC BAT | Faq 

Faeat-aat | frat at dt 2 - oA 
Pasta arsatt 

aa-eate Cast | 

SHERI : _ fea-aftae 

mata afee Ta | | 

are | ate | 

WFC | TARE | or 
AMAT | 


Gujarati and Other Translations of a 
Tagore’s Works la 


It is probable that some works of Tagore, 
have been translated into Gujarati, Mara:hi, 
Telugu and other vernaculars also. As regards 
Gujarati, Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal Mohanlal 
Jhaveri, who has written two excellent volumes 
on its literaturee and has for more than three 
deeades reviewed most Gujarati books worth 
notice, will be able to enlighten the public as to 
the works of Tagoze translated into it. Gujarati 
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auttors and publishers are noted for their enter- 
prise. Mr. Jhaveri himself revered the Indian 
poet, sage and seer. He writes to us: 

“We have lost in Tagore a world figure. 
I scink in modern days none can come up to 
him. in any part of the world, the reason being 
thut the “days of rishis like Vasishtha and 
Vis-wamitra are gone. I can thmk of no one, 
eitter in Evtrope or Asia, who even in medfeval 
age=, leave alone modern times, could come up 
to h m in culture, high ideals and noble. achieve- 
mencs. To find any one to match him, we have 
to =o back to our old and ancient sages like 
Vasshtha and others. He lived a noble life in 
the world as well as outside the world;—he was 
gril-astha and vénaprastha both.” 


» Lagore’s Contributions to “ The 
Mocern Review” 


We cordially thank the editor of the Visva- 
Bhccati Quarterly for publishing in its beauti- 
ful and excellent Tagore Birthday Number a 
“TL: t.of Tagore’s writings in The Modern Review 
(1$_)- ).” The list fills thirteen columns 
of “Té€ Quarterly in small print, showing how 
numerous have been Rabindranath’s contribu; 
tions to our Review in translations from the 
Benzali originals into English or written by the 

~~=-quthor himself in English. From 1910 to 1941, 
no yzar has been without some contribution from 
him In some years more than a dozen of his 
contributions have appeared in our monthly. 
Some of his greatest and largest works, lke 

. Gore, appeared serially in translation in Thé 

we Mod2rn Review. It is well known that in the 
ofig-2al Bengali Gord appeared in Prabas# ¢ * 

Rabirdranath’s first writing to appear in 

The Modern Review, in translation, was a short 


* stor, entitled “ Kshudhita Pashan” in the, 


Benzali original, the Englisheversion being named 

y ©“ TL2 Hungry Stones*’ The translation, which 
Rakmdrar.ath himself-praised as excellent. was 
done: by Srijukta Pannalal Bose, then a junior 

t professor of English in the Bangabasi College, 
aeitta. The author afterwards entered the 
Berzali Provincial Judicial Service. He has 
— acquired celebrity as the judge who disposed 
of +hat has become known as the Bhowal 
Samnyasi’s case. His judgment in the case has 
stooz the test of an appeal to the High Court. 

* His trans.ation of “ Kshudhita Pashan” was 
communicated to us by the late Professor Lalit 
Kumar Benerji of the Bangabasi College. E 


Sor.2 “ Autograph’ Opinions of 
Raixndranath Tagore . 


“here is no collection of T'agore’s short 
poems, written by him in Autograph books, pub- 
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lished in book form. So numerous are the persons 
who heave had the joy and privilege of having 
such compositions in their autograph books, 
that perhaps there cannot be an exhaustive collec- 
tion of them, however desirable it may be. A 
few heve appeared in the Bengali monthly, 
Prabasi. 

Of the autograph books bearing. the poet’s 
sigmature we remember one which contained 
some printed questions meant to be answered 
by those whose signatures are to be obtained. 
One who was then a pupil in the poet’s school 
at Santiniketan had the privilege of getting 
the questions answered by him. He answered 
two of the questions in a playful mood. As far 
aS Wwe can now remember, these questions and 
their playful answers were : 


“What is your greatest virtue ? 
° Inconsistency. 
What is your greatest defect ?° 
Inconsistency.” 
' The other questions were answered serious- 
ly. Three of these we remember. They are as 
follows : 
“Who is the greatest poet? There is no 
greatest poet. 
“Who is the greatest king ? The people. 
“Who is your hero? Rammohun Roy.” 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Last Poems 


The original Bengali poem which has been 
translated by Dr. Amiya Chakravarty under 
the title ‘ Death,” was printed by a Bengali 
daily as the last poem composed by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Its information was not correct. 
The other poem of which we print a translation 
on the frst page of this issue, was really the last 
dictated by the poet. 

As regards the song, it was, as stated in the 
footnote at the bottom of its translation, com- 
posed by the poet on the 3rd December, 1939, 
for a new stage version of the play “ Dak Ghar ” 
(“The Post Office”) to be sung after the death 
of its boy-hero, Amal. It was, however, never 
used for that purpose; and the poet expressed the 
wish that it should be sung after ‘this own death. 
That wish has been obeyed, the song ‘having 
been sung at the funeral and memorial services 
at, Santiniketan, at the memorial service in the 
Calcutta Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Mandir on 
the 24th August last (broadcasted by the All- 
India Radio), and at the memorial services in 
many other places. 

It is to beeregretted that the Engl@sh tran- 
slation:of the song which the press received 
through news agencies did not adhere to the 
original but seemed to echo an English poem, 
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which it does not. We print elsewhere Dr. Amiya 
Chakravarty’s close and accurate translation. 

The original Bengali versions, in Nagari 
characters, of the two poems and the song are 
also printed in this issue. : 


Whole Town Participating in Tagore 
Memorial Service 

It is highly. gratifying to all who revered 
and loved Rabindranath Tagore to read . the 
accounts of the numerous meetings held in the 
many towns and villages of India to honour 


the memory of the Poet-seer. The solemn obser- 


vances at the small town of Burnpur deserve 
mention because of the musical processions and 
other special features. 


The Burnpur function was organised under the jomt 
auspices of the Hirapur Indian Association and Aga- 
mani Sahitya’ Sangha, Burnpur. A procession with one 
of the songs of the poet paraded the streets of the town 
on the early morning of Sunday and finally reached the 
Hirapur Indian Association Hall, where first of all 
flowers were offered by all on the Poet’s portrait beau- 
tifully decorated with the favourite flowers of the Post. 
Then Vedic hymns were recited by Messrs. A. P. Sen 
and A. Chatterjee and then ceremony began with a 
favourite song of the poet, sung by Mr. Asoke Chatterjee. 

number of mantras from Veda and Upanishad were 
recited by Sjs. Asoke Chatterjee, A. P. Sen, Umapati 
Mitter, Kavyatirtha and Miss Santa Sen, Sj. K. P. 
Roy Chowdhury and Dr. B. K. Ghosh read two articles 
of Dr. Tagore written on the subject of Death and then 
a number of songs, which were very favourite to the 
Poet, were nicely sung. 

A general meeting was held there and presided over 
by Mr. B. C. Gupta, IES. (Retd.). A number of 
speakers including Messrs. Asoke Chatterjee, A. C. 
Banerjee, B. N. Bhattacharjee, 8. K. Rae, P. K. Ghosh, 
R. L. Routh, 8S. B. Mukherjee, B. K. Ghosh, A. N. 
Mukherjee and P. N. Mukherjee delivered lectures. 
Mr. U. P. Mitter read a poem. Lastly, the President 
in a neat little speech mentioned. the versatility of Rabin- 
dranath’s genius and paid homage to the great departed 
soul on behalf of all. 

On Monday morning, the H. E. School, Girls’ 
School and the Primary School of Burnpur jointly held 
one procession and then a meeting in the H. EB. School 
premises. There also tributes were paid by the teachers 
and students to the memory of the great poet —H. S. 


Maharashtra and Rabindranath 


The Poona meeting in honour of Rabindra- 
nath reminds us of his famous inspiring poem 
“ Jayatu Shivaji.” 


Referring to Tagore’s political activities, Mr. Kelkar | 


narrated how Tilak and Besant tried to elect him Presi- 
dent of the Delhi Congress in 1918 and how the Poet 
politely declined the honour, stating that he did not 
feel at home before big gathering. 

Mr. Kelkar narrated from personal information that 
Tilak offered Tagore Rs. 50,000 from his own Jubilee 
Fund for endertaking a lecturing tour.in America, but 
owing to Tagore’s domestic difficulties and the unfriend- 
ly attitude of the Government the proposal fell through. 
Tagore, however, wrote a letter to President Wilson on 
behalf of India. 
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Concluding, Mr. Kelkar praised his great literature 
as it impressed the greatness of India’s learning and 
culture all over the world. 

Seconding the resolution, Dr. R. P. Paranjapye said, 
that circulating Tagore literature throughout the world 
and supporting the Visva-Bharati would be fitting 
memorials of the Poet. 

Kaka Kalelkar giving an example of the Poet’s 
patriotism, said that he refused the invitation to tour 
Canada as Indian labour was banned in. that country. 

He appealed to Maharashtrians to study Bengali and 
read Tagore’s works in original as’ it is impossible to 
convey its beauty in any translation. 


Tagore Bird Sanctuary Suggested 
As A Memorial a 


: Without intending to divert attention in 
the least from the central object of placing the 
Visva-Bharati on a stable basis, we humbly sug- 
gest that a Bird Sanctuary would be a fitting 
memorial to a bird-lover like Rabindranath. Hee» 
loved to feed birds and note their amusing, play- 

ful and, in some eases, cunning ways. There may 

be such sanctuaries in many places, besides one 


at Santiniketan, 
Area of War Extending “~~ 


« The area of the war has been extending. 
What a loss to Humanity it is that at this junc- 
ture the mighty voice of Rabindranath is hushed 
in death ! There is no one to take his place. .- - ~ 


Mahatma Gandhi on the Indo-Burma 
Agreement 


* The opinion that the Indo-Burma Agree- 
ment is an undeserved slur both on India and yy 
Busma and that he refuses to believe that it 
was made in response to a vital cry from: the 
great Burmese nation has been expressed by 
Mahatma Gandhi in a statement issued from 
Wardha-on the 24th August last. 

Mahatma Gandhi says that Indians in 
Burma and Burmans in India can never be ‘7 


foreigners in the same sense as people from the 
West: ‘This Agreement,” he says, ‘‘ must be } 


“undone inasmuch as it breaks every cano 


international propriety.” 
The following is the full text of the « 
statement : 


Being vitally connected with immigration problems 
and having been in South Africa for twenty years, I 
am naturally interested in the Indo-Burma Immigration 
Agreement. Ji has caused me deep pain, I have col- 
lected as much literature as I could on the subject. 

I have studied as much of it as was necessary to enable 
me to form an opinion and as was possible during the 
very limited time at my disposal. 


Unuipry AcreeMenr 


My study has led. me to the conclusion that it is 
an unhappy agreement. It is panicky and penal. In 
the papers, J find no rgason to warrant any panic nor 
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do I find any warrant for the severe punishment meted 
out so. the Indians, resident in Burma. The burden 
of proving the right to remain in Burma has, in every 
case, been thrown on the Indian resident. One would 
have thought that the least that should have been 
done was to have automatically recognised as fully 
domiziled eyery Indian found in Burma on the date 
of promulgation of the Agreement. I am acquainted 
with the immigration laws of South Africa and other 
counties. Ine every case, the restrictions have deen 
imposed by legislation and after fairly full opportunity 
‘being given for the expression of public opinion. Legis- 
lation. has been preceded by considerable lapse of time 
for the ventilation of views on the mere proposal for 
legicExtion. 
Srcerecy AnD Mrysrery Surrounps AGREEMENT 


In this ease secrecy and mystery have surrounded. 
the Agreement which has been sprung upon an unsus- 
pectiig public. The whole thing appears still more hide- 
ous, when we recall the fact that only a few years ago 
Burnosa was an integral part of India. Does the parti- 
tion make India a leper country, the presence of whose 
“inhabitants must carry heavy penalties, including the 
tickets of leave, such as criminals carry? They do 
not zease to be less offensive, beeause they bear. the 
inoffensive name of passports and permits. JI should be- 
prepared to understand the validity of the permit and 
passport system, when the necessity is clearly establish- 
ed._ I refuse to believe that this agreement is in 
response to a vital cry from the great Burmese nation, 
with which the people of India never had any quarrel 
and with which India had enjoyed cultural contact long 
before the advent of the foreigners from the West. We 
can never be in Burma or the Burmans in India for- 

igners in the same sense as people from the West. 
There has been free commerce and emigration to Burma 
for iaundreds of ‘years. 

This drastic agreement is an undeserved elur both 
on India and Burma. This agreement is a brutal re- 
minder that both Ind@ia and’ Burma are under the 
Brit=&h heel and that the Government of India Act 
and she Government of Burma Act give no real freedom 
"to theerespective peoples. They give no scope for full 
growth to us. I fear that this statement of mine will not 
pleate the Premier of Burma, who may think that the 
Agresment is a popular Act. He will soon discover the 
erroz,. if he has not already, that he has not served his 
peorle, but that he had played himself into the hands of* 
those, who would want to exploit Burma to the exclusion 
' of any rivals. I must admit that Indians have been 
, partners with the westerners in the exploitation of 
Burma, but with this fundamental difference that the 
westarner went to Burma with his gun while the Indian 
peel on sufferance as he has always done in every part 
of tne world. 


We Cannor Exist wirnovr Burmess Goopwm. 


We cannot exist in Burma for one single day with- 
out Surmese goodwill. I would plead with the Burmese 
_ Min sters and the Burmese people that they should 

wait for the regulation of immigration till both of us 
are -ree and independent for such regulation. I flatter 
myself with the belief that when that happy day arrives, 
as it must, such matters will regulate themselves for we 
shall never want to impose our nationals on one another. 


AGREEMENT MUST BE UnNpoNnE 


Sut I have strayed. My pwrpose just now is to 
show that this Agreement must be undone inasmuch as 
it breaks every canon of international propriety. It 
becomes less defensible in that an Indian, instead of an 
Englishman, was sent to negotigte the Agreement. It 
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is an old and familiar trick, that of putting up an Indian 
to perform a disagreeable task. Nor is it relevant that 
the Agreement had the approval of local Indian opinion. 
For the Agreement is an insult to the whole nation, not 
merely to the particular individuals, whose material in- 
tarests lie in Burma. But even if it was relevant there 
should be evidence to show the volume and character 
of that opinion. ; 

When I come to examine the Baxter Report, which 
became the prelude to the Agreement, it contams 
nothing to justify the Agreement. This was the refer- 
ence made to Mr. Baxter: is 

“The enquiry will be directed to ascertaming— 

“(1) The volume of Indian immigration ; 

“ (2) To what extent it is seasonal and temporary 
and to what extent permanent; _ : 

“ (3) In what occupations Indians are mamly em- 
ployed and the extent to which they are unemployed 
cr under employed; — 

“(4) Whether in such employment Indians either 
have displaced Burmans or could be replaced by Bur- 
mans, due regard being paid to both the previous his- 
tory of ‘such occupations and their economic require- 
ments; and | st 

“ (5) Whether in the light of the statistics obtained 
and other relevant factors any system of equating the 
supply of Indian unskilled labour to-Burman require- 
ments is needed.” es 


Fact Frypinc CoMMISSION * 


Thus it was purely a fact finding commission. Here 
is the fact found by the Commission : 

“There is no evidence of any kind to suggest that 
Indians have displaced Burmans from employment 
which they had previously obtained. Indian labour in 
the past has been supplementary rather than alternative 
to Burmese labour.” 

That surely does not justify the restrictions 1m- 
posed by the Agreement on the movement of Indians 
in Burma. The recommendations made-in the report 
appear to me to be in excess of the reference and there- 
fore of no effect. Add to this the fact that the opinion 
of the assessors finds no mention in the report. It 
may not have weighed with the Commissioner, but 
surely it should have found mention in the report. 

Now let me, for a moment, examine pertinent sec- 
tions of the Act. Here they are: 

Section 44 (3) of the Government of Burma Act, 
1935, says: “The provisions of sub-section (2) of this 
section shall apply in relation to British Subjects domi- 
ciled in India and subjects of an Indian State as they 
apply in relation to British Subjects domiciled in the 
United Kingdom, but with the substitution in the pro- 
viso to the said sub-section for references to the United 
Kingdom of references to British India or, as the case 
may be, that Indian State : 

“Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall 
affect‘ any restriction lawfully imposed on the right of 
entry into Burma of persons who are British Subjects: 


. domiciled in India or subjects of any Indian State, or 


any restriction lawfully imposed as a condition of allow- 
ing any such person to enter Burma.” 

Section 138, of the same Act: “His Majesty may 
by Order-in-Couneil direct that, during such period as 
may be specified in the order, immigration into Burma 
from India shall be subject to such restrictions,yas may 
be specified in the order (being such restgictions as 
may have been mutually agreed before the commence- 
ment of this Act between the Governor of Burma-in- 
Council and the Governor-General of India-in-Council 
and approved by the Secretary of State. or in default 
of agreement as may have been prescribed by the Secre- 
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tary of State), and no.other restrictions. Provided that 
any such order may be varied by a subsequent Order- 
mn-Council in such manner as appears to His “Majesty 
necessary to give effect to any agreement in that behalf 
hereafter the commencement of this Act by the Gover- 
nor with the Governor-General of India or the Governor- 
General of India-in-Council.” 

The first read as a whole does not appear to con- 
template any interference with the present Indian 
population. The second is decisive. According to this 
section restriction by agreement cannot be imposed on 
the present Indian settlers. 


SECRETARY oF SraTe SHOULD WITHHOLD ASSENT ° 

I have no doubt whatsoever that the Secretary of 
State for India should not pass the Order-in-Council 
and should withhold his assent to the Agreement. Any 
restriction should be a matter for legislation by the 
Burmese Assembly in consultation with and co-opera- 
tion of the Government of India. 

It is pertment to the examination of the Agreement 
to know what declarations were made by His Majesty’s 
Ministers when the Burma Act was passed. Here is the 
assurance of Sir Thomas Inskip, the then Ministers for 
Co-ordination and Defence on the subject: 

“Nobody wants to discriminate between British 

. Subjects domiciled in India or Indian States Subjects 
when they go to Burma, any more than one wants to 
Set a between British when they go to British 
ndia;’ : 

Mr. Butler (then Under-Secretary of State for India) 
also stated in the House of Commons : 

“In connection with unskilled Indian labour, the 
Governor of Burma is asked to confer with the 
Governor-General with a view to regulating the immi- 
gration of unskilled labour mto Burma. The reason 
Wwe cannot make a simple rule is that we have to make 
this differentiation in regard to unskilled labour while 
at the same time we do not want to stop the free entry 
of Indians in general.” 

Such declarations may have no validity “in the 
interpretation of the Act in a court of law. But politi- 
cally considered they have or should have the effect of 
promissory notes. The agreement is a clear breach of 
the declarations quoted by me. I am glad that respon- 
sible Indian public opmion is being expressed in un- 
mistakable terms in condemnation of the agreement.— 
A. P. TI. 


Rabindranath As Physician And 


Nurse 


Not many know that Rabindranath Tagore 
had made an extensive and serious study of 
homeeopathy and latterly used biochemic re- 
medies. He used to say, “I do not charge any 
fees, hence my fame and practice have not 
spread”! I ‘have seen a homceopathic encyclo- 
pedia of several volumes belonging to him 
which he presented to a former teacher of his 
school. Many passages in it are underlined and 
many pages have marginal notes in his hand- 
writing, showing that the had studied even these 
-unpoetic big volumes. However, this is only 
introducfory to what I am going to write. 

There is a small Bengali foonthly named 
“Rup O Reeti” in a recent number of which 
appeared a short article with the caption “A 
Discovery ” about Rabindranath, by a distin- 
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guished Bengali litterateur, Sj. Pramatha 
Chaudhury, who generally writes under the’ 
penname of “ Birbal”. Therein he says that 
many years ago he had occasion to go to 
Shelidah, where the Tagores had a residence, in 
the company of the late Manilal Ganguli, another 
Bengali author. On the way from Sealdah 
Manilal told him that at Shelidah in the Tagores’ 
maltsion a man had had an attack ofscholera, and 
Rabindranath had sent a telegram to communi- 
eate the news to Sj. Chaudhury. On being 
informed of this the latter was greatly perturbed; 
for, he-confesses, he is mightily afraid of small- 
pox and cholera. 

When he reached Shelidah he found 
Rabindranath standing in the verandah of the 
house. 

“Seeing me he asked, ‘ Didn’t you get the 
news of this place in my telegram?’ I said, 
‘I got it in the train half-way between Caleutt# 
and ‘this place.’ He said, ‘The man who had 
got an attack of cholera died here this morning. 
He was an unknown Hindusthani wayfarer whom 
I found lying alone cholera-stricken onthe public 
road. I picked him up and brought hint +6-his 
house. I nursed ‘him for two days and gave him 
homeopathic medicine, but could not save his 
life.’ ” 

Sj. Pramatha Chaudhury continues, . 

“T had my mid-day meal there in great 
fear, Rabindranath then told me, ‘ Pramatha, 
it woulé not do for you to stay in this house... 
I am not afraid; but even if you are not afraid, 
your wife will be. We will go to the house-boat 
in the afternoon.’ 
~ « ‘sl agreed to this proposal...... ” 

‘“T discovered at this time that he was in his 
mind mrityunjaya (‘conqueror of death’), 
which we are not.” ‘ 

The wonderfully resplendent personality of 
Rabindranath was a uniqae gem of innumerable 
facets. . 

He not only’ wrote poems but lived a life 
which was a great poem. 


4 


A. Board To Compile Tagore’s 
Messages, Etc. 


There is, we understand, a movement on fot 
to compile the messages, utterances, teachings, 
etc., of Rabindranath Tagore and publish them 
in Hindustani and English. The volume may 
be translated afterwards into Bengali and other 
languages of India. The work is proposed to be 
done by a Board with Sir S. Radhakrishnay as 
chairman and with Mr. Zakir Husain, Shrimati 
Sophia Wadia, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu and 
others as its members. 

Such a compilation would be very useful, 
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But in our opinion the original compilation — 


should be in Bengali. For with the exception of 
a very few books like Nationalism, The Religion 
of Man, all the works of Rabindranath 
Tagore were originally composed in Bengali, and 
only a small proportion of them has been tran- 
slated inté English. All the most profound and 
direct outpourings of ‘his soul are in Bengali— 
particularly’ his devotional -and patriotic gongs 
(of which there are many hundreds), many of 
his lyrics, his spiritual discourses brought to- 
gether in the two volumes entitled Santiniketan, 
his essays in Dharma, etc. Most of ‘his valuable 
and early addresses, and most of the latest, too, 
are in Bengali. It is only messages sent to the 
papers through news agencies and his speeches 
in foreign countries that were originally com- 
posed in English. But they are a very small 
art of what the has written and said. ‘To 
establish direct intimate contact with the per- 
sonality and soul of Rabindranath one should 
have recourse to what he has said in his mother- 
tongne, _ 

Forthis reason the original compilation 
shouid be in Bengali.: This may be translated 
afterwards into’ the other languages desired. 

To facilitate the work of compilation it is 
Indispensably necessary to secure the consent of 
.S], Rathindranath Tagore to work as a member 
of the Board. 

Among elderly persons who have had close 
contact with Rabindranath for decade’ Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Vidhusekhar Sastri and Pandit 
Kshitimohan Sen Sastri should be prevailed upon 

wo -work as members of the Board. ‘Among 

younger persons Professor Dr. Amiya Ohakr#- 
varty and Professor Prasanta Chandra 
Mahalanobis should be persuaded to join: the 
Board. . The inclusion of Professor 
Chandra Bhattacharya, seeretary to the Visva~- 
Bharati Publications Board, would be - very 
desirable. . 

We have ventured to make these suggestions 

on the assumption that the movement that we 

™imee referred to will take a concrete form and 
that its object is to get at and make available 
to the public the deepest and richest outpourings 
of Rabindranah Tagore’s soul. 


es 2 e 8 @ 


Dr. Rajani Kanta Das’s Article 


Dr. Rajani Kanta Das’s article on the 
“ Principles of International Labour Legislation,” 
published in the present issue of The Modern 
R¢view, is a very valuable paper on that 
subject. It was delivered originally as a Special 
Readership Lecture of the Calcutta University 
and is now published in full for the first time. 
We are glad that the Calcutta University 


Chary 


a. 
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availed itself of his temporary stay in Calcutta 
to make at least a small part of his valuable 
experience gained as an officer of the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Geneva available to 
the public. 


Rumoured Compromise on Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill 


There is a rumour that a compromise has 
been or is about to be arrived at between the 
Opposition and the Ministry on the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill. We do not know 
whether the rumour is true. Assuming that it is 
true, we should like to suggest that the lines 
and terms of the compromise be made available 
to the public-—at any rate to those most inter- 
ested, such as the managers of private and aided 
schools, the Bengal Education Council, etc., in 
order that they may be discussed. 

We may at once repeat that we are against 
all educational arrangements which would recog- 
nize communal divisions in schools. We think 
that in schools generally, at any rate in schools 
maintained by the State or by such public 
bedies as District- Boards and Municipalities, 
there should be no religious and theological 
instruction and no ritual or ceremonial obser- 
vances connected with any sect. 

Whatever the members of different political 
pariies in India may think of Japan’s militarism 
and imperialism, all Indians are agreed in their 
admffration of the national solidarity of the 
Japanese. We cannot here describe and discuss 
all the factors in the national life of Japan which 
lie at the root of Japanese national solidarity 
and have contributed to its growth and develop- 
ment. But we may mention here that there is 
nothing in the Japanese educational system 
which may lead the pupils and students of 
Japan to think and feel that there are groups 
within groups among them and which may 
interfere with the feeling of national solidarity | 
in their minds. . 

Accordingly, as The Japan Year Book says: 

“Religion is, on principle, excluded from the edu- 
cational agenda of schools. In all schools established 
by the Government and local public bodies, and in 
private schools whose curricula are regulated by laws 
and ordinances. it is forbidden to give religious instruc- 


tion or to hold religious ceremonies either in or out of 
the regular curricula.”’ 


Frem this rigorous exclusion of religion from 
schools (and also, of course, from Universities) 
it must not be inferred that the Japanese are 
an irreligious *or non-religious people. On the 
contrary, they are a deeply religious people in 
their own way. There are arrangements for 
ministering to the religious and spiritual needs 


of the people, and these are entirely unconnected 
with the educational system. _ 

Boys and girls grow up in the belief that 
they are all Japanese above all. They may be 
Shintoisis, Buddhists, Confucians, or Christians 
at home, but in the educational institutions they 
are Japanese pure and simple. 

To this circumsiance is due te no small ex- 
tent the solidarity of the Japanese people. 


The exclusion of religious instruction from 
schools does not imply that Japanese children 
are allowed to grow up without any ethical ideas. 
Elementary schools “ give children the rudiments 
of moral education especially adapted to make 
of them good members of the community.” In 
the higher grade elementary schools, “ The sub- 
jects taught are morals, Japanese language 
arithmetic, Japanese history, geography, science. 
drawing, singing, sewing (for girls only) and 
gymnastics.” 


' If, following the Japanese practice, religious 
instruction be excluded from our schools, there 
need not be any division of them into maktab; 
and madrasas and general schools. Muslims 
and Hindus and others may make their own 
arrangements (entirely unconnected with the 
schools) for the religious instruction of the 
children of their respective sects. 


Unless this is done, one of the greatest 
obstacles to the growth of national solidarity in 
our midst will not be removed. When we were 
school boys (I received my school education in 
a Government School) there was no religious 
instruction in schools. Hindu boys and Muslim 
boys at. that time fraternized and made friends 
among themselves. The absence of religious 
instruction in schools did not make us irreligious. 


One of the reasons why for years, if not 
for decades past Government has encouraged 
religious education in our schools is that this so- 
called religious instruction serves to keep boys 
and girls in separate groups according to. the 
professed creed of their parents, preventing the 
growth of national unity, and thus promotes the 
imperial interests of Britain. 

The least recognition of communal divisions 
in the constitution of the Secondary Education 
Board and its committees is bound to be detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the nation both educational- 
. ly and politically. The sole qualification for 
membership of the Board and of its committees 
should be educational and the interest a person 
has taken in the spread and improvement of edu- 
cation as *evidenced by the times energy and 
money he has devoted to those objects. The 
right of the managers and teachers of schools 
to have a voice in the administration of educa- 
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tional affairs should be fully recognized in the 
formation of the Board. . 

The Board, constituted on an educational 
and entirely non-communal basis, should be an 
autonomous body and should elect its own 
President. (27th August, 1941.) 

Since the above was written the proceedings 
of the Bengal Legislative Assembly on the 27th 
August last have appeared in the press. The 
following is the concluding part of the proceed- 
ings : 

After the adjournment, the Chief Minister, Mr. Huq 
announced that an agreement had been arrived at as @ 
result of discussion between the leaders of the different 
groups in the Opposition and the Government on the 
following lines : 

(1) The Special Committee on the Secondary Hdu- 
cation Bill will have time till Sunday next to conclude 
the deliberations. 

(2) Even if the Special Committee cannot agree 
on some points the Government will be at liberty to 
proceed with the bill on and from Monday next. The 
leaders of the Opposition do not object to such a pro- 
cedure. | 

(3) If there is a complete agreement on the mea- 
sure, the Chief Minister will decide as to the procedure 
to be adopted for consideration of such an agreed, mea~ 
sure during the current session of the Assembly. «© 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose said that on behalf of 
the Opposition and with the consent of the leaders of 
the groups constituting the Opposition he had come to 
the agreethent which had just now been read out by 
the Chief Minister and Minister for Education. He 


could assure the House that they should use all their ** 


endeavours and summon all their resources in order to 
arrive at-y fair and just agreement on the matters 
which were comprised within the Secondary Education 


il. “ 
7 SPEAKER'S ReMARK 


The Speaker, Sir Azizul Haque remarked that -he 
likedetotadd a few words while adjourning the dfscus- 
sion on the Secondary Education Bill till Monday next. 
He fully agreed with what Mr. Bose had stated in. 
agreeing to the suggestion which had. been arrived at 
ag a result of discussion among the Government and 
other groups constitutingethe Opposition. The Speaker 
not only agreed with that but he honestly hoped that 
if today the problem could be solved in whatever man- 
ner it might be possible by an agreement, it would 
solve the greatest problem that was for the time being 
baffling India and was standing in the way of their- 
satisfactory progress. He believed that whatever sgl 
tion might be chalked out today would be followed by 
every other province in India and he hoped that all 
sections and parties in the House would do their best 
to arrive at an agreement. 


We cannot say that we either share or do not 
share the Speaker’s belief “that whatever 
solution might be chalked out today would be 
followed by every other province in India.” The 
reception which the ‘solution’ will receive will 
depend on its character. 

It may be natyral for persons who are in 
the thick of a fight to patch up some kind of 
an agreement to put an end to present worries. 
But such patched-up agreements more often than 
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not give rise to greater troubles in the future. 
Anc then the agreements are regretted. It is to 
be aoped that the Opposition will not agree to 
airy ‘solution’ for which they may have to rue 
the day of the agreement as Nationalists rue the. 
day when the Lucknow Pact was patched up. Ii 
theme be the least compromise with communal- 
ism the day of reckoning is sure to come, and 
then Nationalists will have to observe, “ Agree 
In haste and epee at leisure.” (28th August, 
1941.) 


Acaarya Praphulla Chandra Ray 
ra Ja yanti 23 


On the 2nd August last Acharya Sir 
Praphulla Chandra Ray completed eighty years 
of ris life, spent in the acquisition and spread 
of znowledge and in the service of his country 
anc humanivy in diverse ways. The occasion was 
celebrated in a befitting manner in Calcutta and 
in some other places, too. 

In Calcutta the meeving held in the Senate 
Ho se tc congratulate him and to show how the 
Ppecple love and honour him, was presided over 
by Sir IM. N. Mukherji, an ex-student of Jis. 
Numerous addresses were read by various aca- 
demic, scientific and other bodies. Thé garlands 
meant, for ‘him were so many that they had to 
be kept piled up before him on a table. The 
nunber of addresses being large, many were 
taken as read. The president made a feeling 
speech in which kis reverence for his guru was 
evilent throughout. Acharya Ray made a brief 
speech in reply to all the addresses. He’ said 
in 3onclusion that even after his death Be frould 
cortinue to live in the lives of those who would 
carry on the fight against injustice, ignorance, 
oppression, bondage and human misery in all its 
forms. 

Throughout ‘hfs long and active career 
Acaarya Ray has served -India in all directions. 
He has been a great teacher and inspired others 
tv be teachers. He has done original work in 


“fence and taught and inspired others to carry 


on scientific research. By his teaching and ex- 
ample ‘he has been the father of a band of 
chamical workers in India. By writing a history 
oi Hindu chemistry and by securing the colla- 
boration of the late Sir B. N. Seal in the work, 
he has made known to the world the achievement 
of our ancestors in this branch of science. His 
energy has not been confined to the promotion 
of the knowledge of and research in pure science 
alene. He has applied that knowledge for the 
“utHization of the natural resources of ihe country 
for adding to the: wealth of the country and re- 
duzing iis poverty. With the collaboration of 
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some friends he brought into existence the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works 
Ltd. In other industrial fields, too, such as m the 
establishment of cotton mills, his teaching and 
example have borne fruit. 

The student world owes him a debt of grati- 
tude immense not only because he has been 2 
great teacher, but also because he has devoted 
a considerable portion of his income to helping 
numerous poor students to meet their expenses. 
After retiring from Government service as pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Presidency College, 
he filled the principal chair. of chemistry in the 
University College of Science for years, but did 
not draw his salary. It was dona.ed to the 
University for the promotion of research. He 
has helped in the foundation of a college in his 
native district and of many schools. He helps 
‘varicus educational bodies with donations and 
subscriptions. 

He is a great philanthropist. The Sankat 
Tran Samiti of which he has been the president 
since Its foundation has given relief io numerous 
poor people rendered destitute and homeless by 
floods or on the verge of starvation on account 
of famine. One method of this Samiti of giving 
relief consisted in supplying poor villagers with 
spinning wheels and cotton and paying them 
for the yarn spun by them. In this way he 
has promoted the production of yarn and khadi. 

Throughout life ‘he has been an embodiment 
of the simple life combined with the highest 
thought and ideals. His wardrobe, if that name 
can be given to it, andthe furniture, or rather 
the absence of furniture, in the single room he 
occupies in the Science College would not be 
envied even by poor s.udents. He has led a. 
bachelor’s life throughout. 

The lot of oppressed and helpless women 
has evoked warm and active sympathy in his 
feeling heart. He is the president of the Nari- 
kalyan Ashram. 

.Unlike some scientists, he is not 2 mere 
man of science. He keeps up his literary studies 
even at this advanced age. Only the other day, 
he contributed a series of learned articles on 
Shakespeare to The Calcutta Review. His auto- 
biography ‘has earned fame for him as a 
litterateur. While a student in Edinburgh he 
wrote a book on British rule in India which 
would do credit to research scholars in history. 
He is a non-professional journalist of no mean 
order. 

He knows the literature of his mother tongue 
and has hintself added to it by writing essays 
and some scientific treatises, one being an intro- 
ductien to zoology. 

Although a Government pensioner, he has 
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been quite outspoken in his political views and 
has presided over many’ political mee.ings, deli- 
vering well-informed and telling speeches. Only 
a few days ago he opened the Anti-Communal 


“ Award” Day meeting in Calcutta with a fine .) 


characteris.ic speech. 

Among some people there is a curious 
superstition that scientists must be atheists or 
sceptics. Acharya Ray is a staunch believer in 
God. He is at present the president of the 
Sadharan Brahma Samaj. 


® 


Anti-Communal “ Award” Day in 
Calcutta 


The day in August years ago when the 
British Government announced its Communal 
Decisicn, deliberately miscalled the Communal 
“ Award,” was an evil day not only for India’ 
but for Britain as well. It was an evil day for 
India, for so long as it remains in force, there 
cannot be any unity and peace between the 
different communities in the country. It was an 
evil day for Britain, for so long as the Decision 
is not withdrawn there cannot be any real friend- 
ship between Britain and this country which is 
the home of one-fifth of the human race. 
Britain has been compelled to seek and accept 
the friendship even of her century-long suspected 
rival Russia, she has been dancing attendance 
with a beggar’s bowl in hand at the door of 


America, but in her imperialist pride she would ~ 


not do what alone can secure for her the friend- 
ship of India, whom she has deeply injured and 
would not allow to be free. 

An appeal to all sections of- the people to 
continue their determined fight against the so- 
ealled Communal “Award” was made by 
several speakers at a mammoth public meeting 
held at the Calcutta University Institute Hall 
on Sunday the 24th August last. Dr. Syama- 
prasad Mookerjee presided at the meeting which 
was held in observance of the Anti-Communal 
Award Day. 

The speakers emphasised that the basic 
principles of the so-called Award went against 
the foundations of a free, happy and united India 
and as such its continuation would mean per- 
petuation of India’s bondage. 

Acharya Prophulla Chandra Ray, who open- 
ed the meeting, observed that such a pernicious 
decision as the Communal “ Award ” which had 
been thrust on a conquered people by the con- 
queror, found few parallels in ‘history. | 

The meeting was addressed by §8i. 
Hemendraprasad Ghosh, Sjt. Akhil Chandra 
Datta, Sit. N. C. Chatterjee and Sjt. Charu- 
chandra Ray. Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee made 
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a telling speech with his usual eloquence, con- 
ciuding with the peroration : 

I feel convinced that the wrongs done to us will 
not be undone by way of favour or mercy coming from 
the British Government. We have put forward our 
emands. We have asked for justice and fairplay and 
for no favour. Our aim is not the consolidation of 
Hindu strength, merely for the advancement of Hindu 
or sectional interests. We are genuinely anxious to 
establisl the correct basis for an Indian mationhood. 
Ve ask for the co-operation of all nationalist forces in 
the country, Hindu, Mussalman or Christian. If other 
communities join us, we shall feel cheered by their 
support. But what I want to impress upon my country- 
men is that a policy of appeasement of reactionary 
factors that are anti-national will never further the 
eause of India’s freedom. Let Hindus understand that 
it is not their future alone which is at stake, but if 
they go down Indian freedom itself will recede to the 
background. Our ‘strength lies in unity and determina- 
tion preparing ourselves for long-continued struggle 
and sacrifice. 


Sjt. K. M, Munshi’s “ Akhand Bharat” 
Campaign 

We are in entire sympathy with Sit. K. M. 
Munshi’s Akhand Bharat campaign If India 
were parti.ioned, it could neither become nof 
remain free, and would be destined to remain 
in bondage for an indefinitely long period. No 
community, however favoured by the British 
masters of the country, can be as enlighiengd, 
prosperous and strong, as it can be in free India. 
What is more, no community can hold its head 
high as alf self-respecting communities ought to 
desire to, so long as India gevels in the dust 
under the heels of Britain. 

In the course of his tour in Bengal, Bihar, 
and’ the United Provinces, Sjt. Munshi addressed 
an overcrowded meeting in the Caleutta Univer- 
sity Institute Hall on the 21st August last, Sit. 
Rgmananda Chatterjee presiding. 

“The idea of Pakistan was not that where 
the Muslims were in a mafority they should 
enjoy autonomy. It is not so simple as that. 
The whole idea behind the scheme of Pakistan 
was io reduce the Hindu majority into a helpless 
statutory minority,” observed Mr. K. M. Munsit” 
The hall was packed to its utmost capacity. 
Among the many prominent persons present was 
Syed Nausher Ali, ex-Minister, Bengal. 

Mr. Munshi appealed to the people to fight 
the menace of Pakistan and to preserve the inte- 
grity of India and pointed out that it was 9s 
much to the interest of any other community 
as to that of the Hindus to see that India was 
not divided into warring camps. 

It was a mistake éo imagine that Pakistan had 
been a cry only restricted to the disruptionists. It had 
gone down to the Muslim masses as an anti-Hindu war 


ery. It would be a mistake to think that the cry of 
the Pakistan would disappear. They had to fight it. 
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Not only the Hindus, but the nationalist Muslims, 
Sikhs, Christians, who ‘wanted to live in this country 
as a free nation would have to fight it. The Muslim 
League had introduced a poison into the system of 
this country which no amount of acrobatic feats could 


' destroy. This was a serious position and they had, 


to consider it. The poison had gone deeper into the 
heart ofsmany people and unless they stood up in 
time and fought it, India would not be a place worth 
living for any decent and self-respecting man, 


Dr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee emphasised 
that all political parties which believed in the 
indivisibility of India should unite on a common 
platform to fight the menace of Pakistan. 


Dr. Mookerjee. also referred to the new scheme of 
World Peace and Order drawn by President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill. But he would lke to ask where 
India was in that picture? There was talk of securing 
order ard freedom which would enable all peoples in 
this earth to shape their destinies in a manner which 
they would think expedient and desirable in their own 
miterests. But if that was the purpose,-then why did 
they no> start with India here and now, giving her 
freedom which was her birth-right ? But the British 
Government would not do that, “because they were not 
prepared to part with power. On the other hand, they 
would do everything that was possible for the purpose 
of diyidjag the nationalist elements in this country and 
dividing thé various communities en had for cen- 
turies lived in this country. 


Sj. N. C. Chatterjee appealed to Mr. Munshi 
to convene an all-India Conference of all men 
who: wanted unity of India on this plaform of 
Akhand Hindustan. 

He said that they feught the reactionary attempts 


to vivisect Mother Bengal and they were® determined 


nat to allow Mother India to be vivisected. 
Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, ex-Minister 


wae iiicePunjab, said that it was the unity of I 


which had brought them together there aid Re 
hoped that the whole of India would be united 
on this platform and that India must not be 
divided as long as one single son of India was 
there to defend her unity. 


He said that undivided India would guarantee four 
_freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of association, 
freedom from fear and freedom from want. Undivided. 
India, he said, would afford equal opportunities to all 
ie economic, social . and cultural spheres. The Sikhs, 
he said, were again prepared to stand as the sentinels 
at the gate of India as they had done in the past. 


The Congress has declared war against social 
“untouchability.”. But all political parties in 
India are suffering from the curse of political 
“ untouchability.” The result was that, though 
all nationalists in India are at heart entirely 
against dividing India and want to live in a 
free and united India, Congressmen and members 
of the Forward Bloc did ngt attend the meeting 
held to hear Mr. Munshi,” because perhaps in 
ther eyes he has become a political pariah. 

What a pity. 
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PRengal Krishak Praja Party’s Strong 
Opposition to Pakistan Scheme 


An enquiry as to whether it is possible to 
have some kind of .platform in Bengal, to be 
devoted to consolidating public opinion against 

“the attempt to divide India,” was made by Mr.. 

. M..Munshi, Mr. Syed Habibur Rahman 
President of the All-Bengal Krishak Proja Party 
and of All-Bengal Bengalee Muslims’ Associa- 
tion. 

Replying to Mr, Munshi, Mr. Rahman extends his 
fullest support to the former’s proposal and suggests 
that it is most essential in the interest of the nation 
that “we, all Indian nationalist Muslims, belonging to 
the Congress, the All-Bengal Krishak Proja Party, 
Majlis--~Ahrar, the Jamdat-u-Momins, the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema, etc., must be mobilised and harnessed .into 
one powerful All-India United Muslim Natonialist Par- 
ty having its branches in all the provinces. In the 
‘same way all the Nationalist Hindus should be mar- 
shalled into one powerful All-India United Hindu 
Nationalist Party. When these two Hindu and Mus- 
lim organisations have been formed, let us organise an 
Indian Hindu-Muslim United Front, and an Indian 
Communal Peace Mission with their branches all over 
the country so as to carry on a joint programme for the 
purpose of reaching the goal of independence.” . 

Continuing Mr, Syed Habibur Rahaman suggested 
that these two parallel nationalist organisations of 
Hindus and Muslims should owe their allegiance to the 
Indian National Congress under the undisputed leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Mr. Amery and Muslim League 
Disciplinary Action 


The Mussalman chief minisiers of Bengal, 
the Panjab, Assam and Sindh were invited by 
the Government to join the National Defence 
Council and they did so accordingly. At-this the 
Muslim League or Mr. M. A. Jinnah (the ‘two 
being identical !) took offence, as these premiers, 
being members of the Muslim League, were 
bound to obtain the permission of the League or 
Mr. Jinnah before accepting seats in the Council 
but had not done so. As the: result of the 
League’s or Mr. Jinnah’s displeasure, ithe offend- 
ing premiers were called upon by the League 
Working Committee or Mr. Jinnah to give up 
their seats in the Council. The premiers of the 
Panjab and Assam have obeyed Mr. Jinnah or 
the League, and the Bengal premier Mr. Fazlul 
Huq has been given ten days’ time to consider 
his position. (28. 8. 1941.) 

By resigning their seats in the National 
Defence Council, which they had accepted, the 
Panjab and Assam premiers have flouted and 
insulted the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
of India’and have flattered the vanfty of Mr. 
Jinnah. When the Congress ministries resigned 
under instructions from the Congress High 
Command, we do not know whether the British 
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Government were pleased or displeased. But 
Mr, Amery observed in a recent statement that 
India was unfit for democratic government be- 
eause the Ministers as also the members of 
legislatures belonging to the Congress party 
obeyed an outside authority (namely, the Con- 
gress High Command) but did not consult their 
constituencies. Now, the same thing has 
happened with regard to the premiers’ who are 
members of the Muslim League;—they have 
obeyed an outside authority, namely, the Muslim 
League Working Committee or. Mr. Jinnah. 
When the Congress was concerned the British 
Lion roared. When the Muslim League is con- 
cerned, the roar has taken the form of a commu- 
nique which is reproduced below. 


Sima, Aug. 27. 


“ Attention has been drawn to the recent proceed- 
ings of the Working Committee of the Muslim League 
and to the statement which has been issued by the 
Premier of the Punjab consequent on his resignation 
from the National Defence Council. 

“Tn view of the statements which have been made 
on this important matter 7t seems desirable to make i 
clear in the first place that the Premiers of Assam, 
Bengal, Punjab and Sind were invited to serve on the 
National Defence Council in their capacity as Premiers 
of their provinces and on no other basis. It was on that 
basis that they accepted the invitation, which was 
extended to them. As a corollary should they cease to 
be Premiers of their provinces they would cease 
equally and automatically to be members of the Nation- 
al Defence Council, and their successor as Premier, 
irrespective of his party or his community, would be 
invited to replace them. 


“Jn framing the Defence Council, His Majesty’s 
Government and the Viceroy were concerned to bring 
about as complete a representation of the face of 
India as was practicable and to ensure that the Council 
should be as representative as circumstances made it 
possible of all areas, communities and interests in this 
country. The allocation of the seats assigned to British 
India was primarily by provinces. The Premiers of 
all those provinces in which the constitution was func- 
tioning normally were accordingly invited in every case 
to join the Council. That was the primary and_essen- 
tial basis of the composition of the Council. It goes 
without saying that in the conditions of India it is not 
possible to separate in estimating the character or the 
composition of any public body, the community or an 
individual from his general representative capacity. It 
was clearly desirable, too that in a body designed to be 
as generally representative as was practicable care 
should be taken to ensure adequate representation of 
the great Muslim community. The fact that certain in- 
dividual members including the present Premiers of 
Assam, Bengal, the Punjab, and Sind themselves pro- 
fessed the Muslim faith was an advantage from this 
point of view. That consideration was however and 
must be entirely a secondary one, and the basis on 
which the Premiers were invited and agreed to serve 
was essentially that they were Premiers of the pro- 
vinces, © ° 

“There can be no justification for any misunder- 
standing of this position. It was made quite clear to 
the Premiers concerned, when invitations were extended 
to and accepted by them that they were being invited 
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to serve as Premiers. It was brought out by the Secre- 
tary of State in his speech in the House of Commons 
on August 1. The position was further made clear by 
the Governor-General to Mr. Jinnah, and the Secretary 
of State was at pains to issue a statement designed to 
‘remove any possible misunderstanding regarding it. The 
Governor-General’s conversation with Mr. Jinnah and 
the Secretary of State’s statement both took place some 
days before the meeting of the Working Committee of 
the Muslim League.’—A. P. 


We have to wait to see whether the converse 
of the ‘ corollary ’ (which we have printed above 
in thick type) will materialize, and if it does, 
in what fom. That is to say, as according to the 
communique, the corollary is that if the premiers 
cease to be premiers they cease to be members 
of the Defence Council, its converse, therefore, 
is that if they cease to be members of the Defence 
Council they cease to be premiers, and their 
successors will be members of the Defence 
Council. 

. Therefore, the question is, Will the premicrs 
of Assam and the Panjab be called upon to 
resign ? And the further question is, Who will 
be asked to become premiers in their places and 
form ministries? (August 28, 1941.) - - 


Rabindranath and Mahayjati-Sadan 
~ Tt is a well known fact that Rabindranath 


Tagore performed the opening ceremony of what, 


was intended to be the Mahajati-Sadan or Con- 
gress House, and he delivered an inspirmg 
address on the occasion in Bengali. It was he 
who gave the name Mahejati-Sadan to the 
house to be built on.the site selected for the 
purpose. 


These facts and the desire expressed by the 
public to do something to perpetuate Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s memory are being utilized to in- 
«luce the public to subseribe for the completion 
of the building on the understanding that it or 
a part of it is to be named after the ‘Poet. 

We are entirely opposed even to the coasi- 
deration of any other Tagore memorial be ore 
the Visva-Bharati has received all the help ghat 
the people can give it. 


But apart from that fact, we have a few’ 


questions to ask : 


1. To whom do the site ‘and the unfinished . 


building now belong? To Government, the 
Calcutta Corporation, or any private party ? 
2, So far as our information goes, the jro- 
perty does not-now belong to any non-official 
person or persons. So how can any money sub- 
scribed for completing the building be utilized 
for the purpose ? 
8. But supposing the money subscribed 
for the purpose can be utilized for completing 
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the building, to whom will it belong after 
completion ? 

4, When §8j. Subhas Chandra Bose was in 
our midst, he was in possession of the property. 
But now that his whereabouts are unknown and: 
he does not own any property, can any non- 
official person or party own any property of 
which the was in possession before he dis- 
appeared ? : 

5. But*supposing the property in question 
can somehow come into non-official possession, 
why are not trustees representing the different 
nationalist parties in the country appointed to 
hold and administer it ? 

6. Is it not an admitted fact that 
Rabindranath Tagore did not belong to any 
party ? 

7. And, therefore, is it not quite plain that 
his name should not be exploited for party 
purposes ? 


Anglo-Soviet Advance Into Iran 


The Anglo-Soviet advance into Iran is the 
latest development in the war situation. It is a 
development which affects India more closely 
than any previous one. . 

Though we are not unconcerned spectators, 
we ean only take note of further developments. 
VE Indians are not in a position to influence the 
course o7 events in any direction; for, not being 
self-ruling, we are not the arbiters of the destiny 
of our own country——humanly speaking of course. 


Mayurbhanj State Officers’ Conference 
= Barrraps, Aug. 26” 


The Mayurbhanj State Officers’ Conference was 
held recently at the State Secretariat. Major B. P. 
Pande, the Dewan presided. The agenda included con- 
solidation of gochar (pasture) lands, comprehensive pxo- 
gramme of water-supply both for drinking ‘and irriga- 
tional purposes, contol of epidemic, agricultural im- 
provements, improvement of cattle and other matters 
relating tc the constructive work of the Government— 
U.P. 


Anti-illiteracy Drive in Mayurbhanj 


Siate 
Baripapa, Aug. 26. 


The anti-illiteracy drive in Mayurbhanj is making 
steady progress. Seventy-four night schools have so 
far been set up in various localities of the State and 
the number is likely to increase consistent with popu- 
lar initiative and demand, The village Primary. schools 
are being utilized for the purpose of accommodation, 
the classes being conducted at night by the primary 
school teachers who are paid allowances for the extra 
work. ‘The schools are supplied with lanterns and kero- 
sene oil and an annual subsidy for the purchase of 
books, slates, ete. The response so far has been en- 
couraging and some 1,700 adults are at present taking 
advantage of the institutions.. The State has published 
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a series of Readers and a Reader specially meant for 
the adults has recently been issued at cheap cost. The 
Oriya supplement to the State Gazette, dealing with 
topics of general and topical interest, is supplied free 
to tkese schools—U. P. 


A Mahavidarbha Province Suggested 
YeormaL, Aug. 26. 

The creation of a separate Province comprising four 
districts of Berar and four adjoining Marathi-speaking 
districts of the Central Provinces. is the crying need 
of the hour, said Mr. M. 8. Aney at Mahavidarbha 
Sabha *meeting, held at Amraoti. It has been decided 
to hold the Second Mahavidarbha Conference at 
Amraoti some time early in November—A. P. 

Living at a distance from Berar and not 
being Marathi-speaking, we are unable to under- 
stand how the creation of a separate Marathi- 
speaking province is “the crying need of the 
hour.” Sindhis have got a linguistic province 
of their own. So have the Oriyas. Hence, the 
creation of a Marathi-speaking province would . 
not be considered an unprecedented demand. But 
Mr. Aney’s suggestion is not the creation of a 
single province comprising all Marathi-speaking 
areas in British territory. For,-assuming that 
Marathi-speakig Mahavidarbha province has 
been constituted, there would remain Marathi- 
speaking areas outside it in the Bombay 
Presidency. No doubt, there are examples of 
linguistic areas cut up into bits and included in 
more than one Province. There are Bengali- 
speaking areas in Bengal, Bihar and Assam. 
Some form of Hindi or other is spoken in the 
United Provinces, Bihar and the Central 
Provinces. ; 

But though Mr. Aney’s suggestion is not 
without precedent, it should be borne in mind 
that the more Provinces there would be in India— 
of course with ‘ provincial autonomy,’ the more 
decentralization and the less solidarity and 
unity there would be in the country. A certain 
amount of centralization, solidarity and unity is 
required for the attainment of that national 
strength which is essentially necessary not only 
for winning freedom but also for keeping in- 
violate the freedom won. 

The Joint Parliamentary Select Committee 
wanted to destroy India’s unity by conferring 
‘autonomy’ on the Provinces. Their object has 
been gained to a great extent. Would it be the 
part of wisdom to go on fulfilling their desire 
more and more ? 


Sj. Nalini Ranjan Sarker’s Appreciation 
From Oppasite Sides ° 

Sj. Nalini Ranjan Sarker is not the only 
public man who has been subjected to criticism 
and often to unmerited criticism. But he has 
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one peculiar cause of gratification which not all 
public men have enjoyed. 

_ When he resigned from the Bengal Ministry 
his -action received popular appreciation. 
Generally speaking, Nationalists declared that 
he had acted rightly. Many others who, for party 
reasons, would not praise him openly, were satis- 
fied at heart that his action was justified. And 
the consensus of opinion was that he was the 
ablest man in the Bengal Ministry, and had not 
become a Minister because he wanted a job, but 
on the contrary had made a great pecuniary 
sacrifice by joining the ministry. 

Appreciation has now come to him from a 
different quarter. a 

For the expanded Viceregal Executive 
Council the Viceroy could have chosen for 
Bengal some sitting member of the Bengal 
Ministry, for every one of whom the job 
would have been lucrative. But he has 
chosen ex-Ministet Sj: Nalini Ranjan Sarker, 
to whom the appointment means ‘pecuniary 
sacrifice. It need not be explained what that 
_means. 


, 


Abanindranath Tagore on Rabindranath 
Tagore 


It was a most feeling speech that the great 
artist Abanindranath Tagore made on Rabindra- 
nath Tagore on Sunday the 24th August last in 
Bichitra Bhavan. In ‘his opinion, Rabindra- 
nath’s songs were his greatest gift to the people. 
His gifts to the people were so many and so 
varied in character that we hesitate to say what 
was his greatest gift. But we can declare without 
the least hesitation that no other gift of his to 
the people is more precious than his songs. No 
other gift of his gives access to the inmost reces- 
ses of his soul to the extent that his songs do, 
none are so inspiring, none so touching, none so 
great a source of strength and solace. 

The great artist observed in a voice half 
choked with emotion, “ Others have fasted for 
a day as a token of mourning for him. My mind 
will have to starve as long as I live; for it lived 
by feeding on his music. I shall not hear it 
again.” In saying this the artist used figurative 
language, referring to his mind as his man- 
pakhi (‘mind-bird ’). 

In his opinion the central and fundamental 
idea of Rabindranath’s institution was-that with 
which he founded and conducted his school at 
Santiniketan, and if that is lost sight of, the Visva- 
Bharati would cease to be the thiig after the 
Poet’s heart even if it were turned into a second 
Cambridge or Oxford or some other equally 
famous university. 
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Congratulations to Abanindranath Tagore 


It was only fitting that congratulations to 
Dr. Abanindranath Tagore on his completing thie 
“70th year of his life came first from Santiniketan. 
A party, jheaded by Pandit Kshitimohan Sen 
Sastri and Sj. Nandalal Bose, came to Calcutta 
from there with an address and appropriate 


presents to the great artist. He gave a fitting re- 


ply to the address. 


Sanvinrxetan, Aug. 22. 


As a part of the programme of the birthday cel- 
bration of Abanindranath on Wednesday last, arrange- 
ments were made here on behalf of Kalabhavana, io 
show to the inmates of the Ashrama, the lantern slides 
of some of his well-known paintings. In this large 
gathering in fropt of the Library, a short life sketch of 
Abanindranath was read after which Sj. Nandalal Bose, 
Adhyaksha, Kalabhavana, paid respectful homage to his 
master in words extremely touching and eloquent al-~ 
though brief. He said, in part, “My relation with 
Abanindranath cannot be fully explained merely by 
calling myself a student or a disciple of his. There has 
been a deeper and more vital communion between us 
in the field of art and that has gained for me the place 


‘ of a son to him and as such, by inheritance I am if 


possession of treasures that are of eternal value. 

“Our revered Gurudeva once asked Abanindranath 
to lend him my humble services for this Ashrama and 
put me at the work of Santiniketan. Today, he is no 
more bodily present here but his inspiring ideals await 
to be worked out by our active and serviceful devt- 
tion. 


What Santiniketan has done the public at 
large, including the artists whe reside in differ- 
ent parts of the country, should also do. We 
know this would have been done earlier but for 
the “passing of the Poet-seer of Bengal, India, 
and all the world. 


Ngn-party Leaders’ Conference At Poona 


Owing to the early publicgtion of our August 
number we could not even briefly notice the 
Non-party leaders’ Gonference at Poona on the 
26th and 27th July last. And now owing to the 
rapid march of events in India and abroad, it 
seems to have already become old history. 
Nevertheless we give below a brief summary of 
its resolutions. . 


The first resolution reaffirms the demand of the 
conference made in March last for the reconstruction 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council so as to transfer to 
Indian hands all portfolios including Finance and De- 
fence subject to the responsibility of the Executive ic 
the Crown during the period of the war. 

The second resolution emphasizes the need for the 
preservation of the integrity of India and to secure for 
her equality of status weth Britain and Dominions. 

A third resolution urging the appointment of non- 
official advisers in the provinces was dropped as there 
was keen opposition in the Subjects Committee to such 
a proposition. . ° 


* 
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Indian Christians and the Communal 
Decision 
The Leader of Allahabad writes : 


Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, Organizing Secretary of the 
All-India Conference of Indian Christians, deserves to 
be congratulated on the excellent: piece of advice he 


gave to the minorities to carry on ceaseless propaganda - 


for the abrofation of the Communal Award. Heeright- 
ly pointed out that the most satisfactory safeguards “ he 
in the goodwill of the majorities among whom they 
live. that the best and. most satisfactory method of 
securing this goodwill is by rendering services of which 
they are capable.” Separate and special electorates, on 
which is based the Communal Award, have proved a 
bane to the growth of nationalism in India and they 
have failed to give any sense of security to the minori- 
ties whose interest they were meant to safeguard. Mr 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in their joint proposals 
for reforms in India wisely said: “We regard any 
system of communal electorates 4s a hindrance 
to the development of the self-governing principles.” 
The fears of the British statesmen have been mov 
than justified by recent events. It is high time the 
peaple realized the menace to the national unity of 
India, put a stop to its further disintegration and 
brought all communities on a common platform, mak-' 
ing oyr parliament, in the words of Edmund Burke, 
«a, deliberative assembly of one nation with one inter- 
est, that of the whole; where not local purposes, not 
logical prejudices, ought to guide, but the general geod 
resulting from the general reason of the whole.” 
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Cepaus Absurdities 


According to this year’s census, the Hindus 
of Assam have decreased by many lakhs—never 
mind the exact figure, and the tribal people 
have increased etférmously. This is too trans- 
parent a political trick to deceive anybody. The 


smfaciis hundreds of thousands of Hindys were 


enumerated as tribal folk under orders of 
persons in power who wanted to prove that the 
Hindus were a minority in Assam; consequently 
the numbers of the tribal folk swelled enor- 
mously. But in spite of such sinister efforts the 
object of those men in power has not been gained. 
Of course, the number of Mussalmans has been 
shown to have increased enormously, but un- 
fortunately even the manipulation of census 
figures has not been able to turn them into a 
majority in Assam, 

_ In Bengal Mr. Fazlul Huq, the chief 
minister, libelled the entire Hindu community 
by saying that they had all entered into a cons- 
piracy to bolster up the figures of their 
community. But now the Census Superinten- 
dent of Bengal has declared that the percentages 
of Hindus and Muslims at the present census 
has remained the same as at the census of 1931! 
Both the Hindus and the*Muslims of Bengal 
must be congratulated on maintaining with 
mathematical accuracy the rate of manufacture 
of children year after year for ten long years. 
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The census committee of the Hindu Maha- . 
sabha of Bengal has challenged the accuracy ol. 
the Bengal census and demanded an independent 
scrutiny of the enumeration slips. This demand 
is entirely just. - 
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Joint Anglo-American Declaration of 


|W ar-objectives 


Lonpon, Aug. 14. 


Mr.*Churchill and President Roosevelt have met at 
sea and have drawn up a joint Anglo-United: States 
declaration setting out the objectives for which the 
Allies are fighting and indicating the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which plans for a permanent world peace in 
future must be based. See 

They have agreed upon the following joint declara- 

n: . 
sas The President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, represetning his Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom, being met together, 
deem it right to make known certain common prilei 
ples in the national policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for better future for 
the world. 

First—Their countries seek no agerandisement, 
territorial or other. 

Second —They ae: 
-that do not accord with 
the peoples concerned. 

Third—They respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of Government under which they will 
live and they wish to see Sovereign rights and Self- 
Government restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them. 

Fourth—They will endeavour, with due respect for 
their existing obligations, to further the enjoyment by 
all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access 
on equal terms to trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their economic prosperity. 

Fifth—They desire to bring about the fullest colla- 
boration between all nations, in the economic field with 
the object of securing for all improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security. 

Sizth—After the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, 
they hope to see the establishment of a peace which 
will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries and which will afford assur- 
ance that all men in all lands may live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want. 

Seventh—Such a peace should enable all men to 
traverse the high seas and oceans without hindrance. 

Eighth—They believe that all nations of the world 
for realistic as well as spiritual reasons must come to 
the abandonment of the use of force. Since no future 
peace can be maintained if land, sea or air armaments 
continue to be employed by nations which threaten or 
may threaten ageression outside their frontiers, they 
believe, pending the establishment of a wider and per- 
manent system of general security, that disarmament of 
such nations is essential. They will likewise aid and 
encourage ll other practicable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of 
armament. 


As a geferal enunciation of war aims, the 
declaration is quite impressive on the surface. 
But dishonest imperialists can find loop-holes 
in it enabling them to evade their obligations 


desire to see no territorial changes 
the freely expressed wishes of 
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to subject nations. They may even be able to 


prove to their own satisfaction that it 
is necessary for their own security to 
acquire power or ‘influence’ outside their 


present territories. 


Buowaul, Aug. 27. 


Acharya Kripalani in a statement about the eight- 
point peace and war aims agreed to between President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill says : 

“The test of a declaration is not words but deeds. 
Nothing has since happened in India to indicate 4 
change of attitude on the part of the Government. 
Neither imperial minds nor imperial aims change sud- 
denly. So far as India is concerned, a commentary on 
the war and peace aims was provided in advance by 
Mr. Amery. He could not have been aware of what 
was coming. He thought his latest performance quite 
consistent with the eight points. The fourteen points 
of President Wilson resulted in the acquisition of terri- 
tories under the altered name of Mandates. Sore 
other respectable name will be found for allowing new 
territories as for retaining old empires. It is easily 
done. It can never be difficult to get the people of 
their own choice. To prove a want of agreement one 
can even deny as the Secretary of State has done that 
India is a country in the sense of the European coun- 
tries. ‘The distinction between the victor and vanquished 
nations in the matter of disafmament, as past experi- 
ence shows, can never accomplish the desired end. The 
eight points are quite general and vague.”——A. P. 


Savarkar’s Cable to Roosevelt 


Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha has cabled President 
Roosevelt enquiring whether the joint Anglo- 
American Declaration in regard to war aims 
‘covered India’s case too. 


The following is the text of the cable : 


“As President of the Hindu Mahasabha, the All- 
India Hindu Body, I exhort you to declare explicity if 
the Anglo-American announcement of war aims covers 
India’s case and whether America guarantees the full 
political freedom of India within one year after the 
end of this war. If America fails to do that India can- 
not but construe this declaration as another stunt like. 
the war aims of the last Anglo-German War, meant only 
to camouflage the imperialistic aggressions of those who 
have empires against those who have them not and are 
out to win them.”—A. P 


Though we do not think President Roosevelt 
will feel called upon or consider it politic to send 
any reply to Mr. Savarkar’s cable, assuming 
that it will be allowed to reach him——which 
we doubt, we do not see any mendicancy or 
hankering after American patronage in this cable, 
such as have been alleged. We all openly 
call in question the sincerity of British and 
American declarations of war aints in our jour- 
nals and on the public platform. Mr. Savarkar 
has done the same thing in the form of a cable 
to President Roosevelt. 
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Savarkar’s Suggestion to Moslem League ° 
And Warning to Hindus 


Mr. VY. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, is a vigilant and keen observer of 
the changing international and national situa- 
tions. The Muslim League’s or Mr.* Jinnah’s 
disciplinary strategy has led Mr. Savarkar “ to 
suggest in a friendly spirit” a certain course of 
action, which is contained in the following 
statement issued by him from Bombay on the 
27th August last: 

“Tt is pleasing to note that Sir Sikandar Hyai 
Khan and several other members of the Moslem Lea- 
gue ‘have resigned their seats on the Indian National 
Defence Council and that Mr. Fazlul Huq and al 
those members of the League who have joined the 
Defence Council or the Defence Advisory Committee 
of the Central Executive Council are going to be com- 
pelled to resign their seats too, before long. May I 
suggest in a friendly spirit that the Moslem League 
should now, to be consistent with its tenets call upon 
Sir Sikandar, Mr. Huq and Su Saadulla Khan to resign 
their Premierships too which are even more tainted 
with the sin of helping the war efforts of the British 
Government before they have brought the Pakistan 
into being. The League is quite clear on the point 
that it wants to exert as much pressure by thete 
regignations on the British Government as it possibly 
can, to force the latter to accede to the Pakistan de- 
mand. That purpose could better be served by refus- 
ing to take any part whatsoever in forming Ministries 
or conducting Provincial Governments. The Ieague 
thereby would kill two birds with one stone. By @is- 
solving the Moslem Ministries in all the three pro- 
vinces an@ by refusing to participate in new ones, {nc 
seague will, on the one hand, succeed in bending the 
Government to their knees—if # is ever possible to 
do so by such means-—and will, on the other hand, do 
a good turn to its Hindu brethren in all the three pro- 


ymages by granting them their desire to give a keart™™ 


send off to these Moslem Ministries there at the short- 
est possible time. It must also be remembered that 
the British entry into Iran has also influenced this fret~ 
ful decision of the Moslem League in addition to their 
failure to see the Pakistan realised here and now.” 


To the Hindus Mr. Savarkar has adminis- 
tered a warning and made a suggestion. 


“But a note of Warning must be sounded here to 
the Hindus to the effect that these very reasons which 
have persuaded the League to resign all seats on the 
defence bodies and the Councils should prevent’ the 
Hindu Sangathanist members who are working on them 
from indulging in any apish imitation of the policies 


- 


of the League or the Congress in this respect. The . 


Hindu members must stick to their positions on the 
defence bodies and the Councils. The Indian National 
Defence and consequently the vital Hindu interests 
demand that instead of leaving those seats which are 
already occupied on these Governmental bodies, the 
Hindu Sangathanists should try to appropriate and 
secure as many new seats as they find within their reach 
and are calculated to enable them to capture as much 
political and military power as could possibly be done.” 


With regard to the policy of the Cong-ess 
Mr. Savarkar has made certain observat-ons 
which cannot be said to be unjustifiable. 
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‘’ Moreover, the Hindus must not forget that if the 
pclicy of the Moslem League is outspokenly ‘anti- 
H_ndu, the policy of the Congress is non-Hindu' at the 
beet. Some Hindu Sangathanists who indulged in those 
goody goody statements in which they now and then 
ge; themselves unwearily committed io vacate their 
sects if the Congress is ever pleased to accept them 
should noteforget that if the Congress comes again to 
possess political power it can never be less detrimental 
to Hindu interests now than it had been in the ‘pagt.” 

“On the contrary, it is bound to prove even more 
rumous to the Hindus than ever before. There is no 
teLing when the Congress will again be duped. to join 
hands with the League and pursuing the willow-the- 
wisp of a pseudo-nationalistic United front’s come out 
to stage another Khilafat agitation. : 

*T hope the lessons to be learnt from the policy 
of the Moslem League will not be lost on the British 
Gausernment too. So far as the defence of India 
agaist any invasions from outside or from anarchy 
witiin is concerned, it is the Hindu Sangathanists alone 
who are sure to prove the pillars of strength. The 
Hirdu Sangathanists alone can be depended upon as 
the most trusted reserved forces who will never spare 
the last drop of blood in their veins to defend unity, 
integrity and freedom of India as a nation and a 
stats.” A. P. ; 


It must be admitted that Mr. Savarkar 
understamds statecraft. 


Cessation of Hostilities in Tran ° 
Lonpon, Aug. 28. 


British and Russian advatice into Iran has been 
‘transitrmed into a peaceful co-operation as a result of 
“cezse fire” order issued by the new Iranian Premier. 

4 new Cabinet has been formed and this step has 
been taken in pursuance of the peace-loving policy of the 
Shak and to avoid blgodshed. This decision has been 
approved by the Iranian Parliament:with a unanimous 
vote of confidence. ; 
wa -t London, the course Iran has decided upon is 
warmnly welcomed. It is pointed out that Britdin ef 
Russa have not made any territorial claims on Tran. 
The march imto Iran had been forced. upon them by 
Germany. 

4ecording to an Iranian spokesman at Ankara, the, 
Iranian Cabinet resigned on Wednesday, says Martin 
, Agroasky, N. B. C. Radio Commentator. 

£ request by the President of the Council for the 
ee of the Cabinet has been accepted by the 

ah. 
The Shah has accepted the resignation of the Cabinet 
headed by Ali Mansur. On the Shah’s orders the pre- 
sent; Ministers and Under-Secretaries will conduct. the 
affairs af their Ministers until a new Cabinet is formed. 

Last night, it was reported that the Shah offered 
to expel all Germans excepting few indispensable techni- 
clans and even the indispensable technicians as soon 
as sutstitutes could. be obtained. 

It is pointed out in London that the military opera- 
tions ow in progress can only be suspended when the 
Britisk and Soviet Governments are satisfied that all 
potentin] menace from the Axis to Iran has been effec- 
tively countered. 


New Premier’s Stawemenr 
Confirmation of the Tran Government’s intention 
to cesse hostilities came by the Teheran radio declar- 
ing that the new Premier Farughi had told Parliament 
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that all armed forces had been ordered to refrain from 
resistance. ; 

The Iran Parliament passed a unanimous vote of 
confidence at the conclusion of the statement on peace- 
ful policy by the new Prime Minister Mr. Farughi. 
According to the Teheran radio Mr. Farughi presented 
the new Cabinet of Ministers at an extraordinary meet- 
ing of Parliament a report on the latest develop- 
ments.— Reuter. 


“ Proper Expenditure on Education 
Should, Not Be Restricted” 
Bompay, Aug. 19. 


Restriction of proper expenditure on education, 
even in time of war, could never be a true economy, 
said Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of India, deliver- 
ing the Convocation address at the Bombay University 
this afternoon. _ 

“T would even go further,’ added Sir Maurice, 
“and say that, subject to all reasonable conditions, ib 
may rightly be increased. When half the world is fight- 
ing for its life and all that it cherishes and values, it 
woud be strange indeed if those who are to inherit 
and enjoy what this generation is willing to lay down 
its life to preserve, were to find that, after all, their 
inheritance was a barren one. What have we profited 
the world or ourselves, if the generation which comes 
after us were to grow up neither knowing nor caring for 
those things which we have held dearer than life itself? 
So there must be no break in the cultural tradition, and 
our children are entitled to share the riches which have 
come down to us from the past and to make use of 
them, as we hope, to build an ever richer future. But 
all this may be endangered, if we economise on educa~ 
tion now. Nay, more, it is in true education, as I sec 
it, that our greatest hope for the future rests.” 


“No Alteration in Congress Position 
Necessary ” 


The following is. part of the statement issued 
by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel on being released 
from jail. 


I will say nothing regarding the political situation 
beyond this that I have been carefully studying the 
newspapers in jail and I am sure nothing has happened 
to alter the Congress position which is essentially sound. 
Congressmen, inside prisons and outside, have the satis- 
faction in the knowledge that the country has at the 
helm of affairs one in whose judgment and guidance 
they have implicit faith and who can be trusted to carry 
us unerringly to our goal. But I must refuse to discuss. 
politics at the present moment, as my immediate duty 
Is to get well, if God wills it, and then to place myself 
again at Mahatma Gandhi’s disposal. 


Mr. N. R. Sarker’s Advice to 
Businessmen 
Ca.curra, Aug. 22. 


The view that businessmen must cleafly realise 
today that they could no longer afford to look upon 
their mdividual business concerns as isolated units, but 
they had to consider their problems against the back- 
ground of conditions outside was expressed by Mr. 


N. R. Sarker, Member-designate of the Viceroy’s. Exe- 
cutive Council, in reply to an address presented to him 
at a luncheon party given by the President of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. — 

A broader outlook, a study of conditions far outside 
one’s own business and its immediate environment, 
added Mr. Sarker, were inevitable. It must be fully 
appreciated that a study and analysis of these trends 
were a vital preliminary to the adoption of plans and 
procedures best suited to meet modern conditions. 

While admitting that the progress of Bengal and 
of Bengalees in trade and industry was still far from 
satisfactory, Mr. Sarker stressed the paramount need for 
co-operation. “The time has indeed come,”she said, 
“when a supreme effort. must be made for alliance and 
co-operation of all forces intent upon recovery and -re- 
construction.”~—~A. P. J. 


“ Scandalous Discrimination ” 


Under this caption The Bombay Chronicle 
writes : : 


It may seem incredible but it is a fact that when 
recently an Indian woman doctor applied for a post in 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, she received from the 
Director-General of the I. M. 8S. the reply that she 
was not eligible for appointment as she was not “of 
pure European descent.” Dr. B. G. Vad, who mention- 
ed this incident at a meeting of the Bombay University 
Senate, bitterly remarked that such racial prejudice one 
could expect only in a book like Mein Kampf. He 
had reason to feel bitter when after two years of war 
in which Indians had mingled their blood with 
Europeans on the battlefield, there could still be such 
discrimination against Indians in any branch of wa 
service. ee ee | 


To prevent discrimination against Indians in the 
future in the proposed women’s branch of the Indian 
Medical Service, Dr- Vad moved a resolution asking 
for due recognition of the claims -of women graduates 
in medicine of the University in the recruitment to it. 
The resolution was, of course, adopted by the Senate 
and let us hope that, as a non-official Indian is now in 
charge of the medical portfolio, it will be accepted by 
the Government. : 


But is discrimination of this sort so rare 
as to make this particular one scandalous ? 


Mr. Satyamurti Advocates Re-capture 
of Political Power by Congress 


Mapras, Aug. 23. 


A radical change in the present policy of the Con- 
gress was advocated by Mr. 8. Satyamurti addressing 
in Tamil, a largely attended meeting at the Congress 
House, Maidan, this evening. 


Mr. Satyamurti made a rapid survey of the political, 


situation in the country during the past few months 
and said he was pained to see that the only talk that 
dominated, the country during the period was Pakistan 
either for or against. He feared that unless the Con- 
gress came into the political arena with a bold policy, 
these separatist tendencies might assume undue import~ 
ance. Had the Congress continued in office in all -the 
eight provinces, he héld, they would have persuaded. 
and carried the other provinces also with them and done 
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away with the separate electorate which was the root 
cause for all communal dissensions and talk of Pakistan 
or Dravidistan. 


Incidentally, he referred to the war situation and 
said that in view of the potent danger to India both 
from east and west, there lay a great responsibility on 
everyone of them to see to the protection of India 
from external aggression and internal disotder. They 
had at the same time to carry on their work for the 
freedem of the country. He doubted whether the pre- 
sent policy of the-Congress would meet the changed 
situation. The Congress, he said, should come out with 
a bold programme of action and recapture political 
power in the country. He added that he would be 
meeting Mahatma. Gandhi next, month in this connec- 
tion and plead with him for a revision of the Congress 


_ policy. 


bt I 
. 


Concluding he appealed to the people to stand firm 
2 ie Congress and uphold its prestige and honour.— 


Krishak Praja Party Condemns Muslim 
University Suggestion 

The recommendations of the Moula Bux 
Madrasas Reforms Committee were condemned 
at a joint meeting of the Working Coffimittee of 
the All-Bengal Krishak Praja Party and the 
Adi-Bengal Bengalee Mussalmans’ Association 


held in Calcutta recently with Mr. Syed Hubibu: 


Rahaman, President, in the chair. 


> 

While criticising the idea of a “ Muslim University 
in Bengal,” as contemplated by the Reforms Committee. 
the meetigg urged the Government of Bengal to establish 
an Oriental University in the city as early as possible 


‘In order to disseminate knowledg@ of advanced Persian 


afid Arabic languages with Islamic culture and civilisa- 
tion as well as of high Sanskrit studies and Hindu cul- 
ture. Ii expressed the opinion that such a Univwersitsom 
would enable Indians, Muslims and Hindus alike, to 
meet and. assemble together and thereby to bring about 
the Indian renaissance. 


The meeting, on behalf of the Mussalmans and 
indus of Bengal, appaaled to His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad to make a public gift of one 
of His Highness’s buildings in Calcutta, for the purpose 
of establishing the Oriental University which would go 
a long way in cementing the bond. of friendship between 
the two communities in India. 


The meeting was of the opinion that the Madrasa 
education, both new and old, should be modernized and 
brought in line with the University system of education, 
adopting Bengali and English as the medium of instruc- 
tion, so that Ullemas, Maulanas and Moulvis might be 
useful citizens and ‘occupy eminent positions in all 
spheres of life. 


Speeding Up of Army Officers’ 
Training 


Nearly two theusand Indian commissioned 
officers a year, representing an increase of 
approximately hundred per cent over the present. 
number, dre expected to be produced when the 
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new scheme for speeding up the training and 
incrasing the accomodation in the three training 
centres 1s in full working order. 

Some of the features of the new scheme are 
explained as follows : 


. Sima, July 25. 


While the minimum age for a commission will as 
xt presentebe nineteen, the training at the Officers’ 
T-aining Colleges at Bangalore and Mhow for Indian 
aficer cadets on the short course of seven months may 
begin at eighteen and a half. 


For the duration of the war, the syllabus of the 
Taian Military Academy is to be reconstituted. There 
wil be no further competitive examination for entry 
ard all cadets, whether for the Indian Military Aca- 
demy or for the Officers’ Training Colleges at Banga- 
loze and Mhow, will go through the Officers’ Selection 
Inserview Board. Those selected between the ages of 
13 and 183 will be given a course of one year’s training 
as the Indian Military Academy. Those over eighteen 
nol a half may, if sufficiently mature from the point 
ef view of education, qualify for the seven months 
coarse in one of the three training centres, Dehra Dun, 
Bangalore and Mhow. 


The upper age limit for combatant commissions 
remaims gi 35, that is to say, candidates must not have 
reeched, thei 36th birthday. 


‘Officer cadets at present under training at the Indian 
Military Academy will have their course shortened «and 
intensified in order to speed up their entry into the 
amy. The new term at the Academy begins on August 
1st Accommodation at the Academy is to be increased 
frotf 200 to 600, of whom up to as many as 500 may 
be of the younger category entering at 18. The Train- 
inz Colleges at Bangalore and Mhow will increase their 
capacity by 200 each. 


The Selection «Board due to sit in September- 
October will select Officer Cadets under this revfsed 
sehame—aA. P. J. 


_ The speeding up of the training of Indian 
army officers has begun rather late, and the 
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number to be trained under the new scheme is 
not sufficient for the emergencies which may 
arise and for such a large country as India. But 
better late than never, and half a loaf, too, is 
better than no bread. 


** The Sacred Dance” 


There is vulgar painting, vulgar music and 
vulgar literature. But there are also the purest 
and most elevating painting, highly inspiring 
music, and the purest and most sacred literature. 
Only in the case of dancing, its degradation had 
gone so far that it seemed that it could not be 
rehabilitated. But Rabindranath Tagore suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 


In the West “the sacred dance” is being 
introduced among the Unitarians of America. 
We learn from The Christian. Register of Boston 
that “recently, through the sincere efforts of 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn, and Erika Thimey ” 
the prejudice against the expression of religious 
feeling by dancing “is slowly being removed.” 
Father Heras, S. J., of Bombay, when at 
Barcelona, Spain, got a sacred Bible episode 
acted according to the Malabar Katha Kah 
style among the Roman Catholics. 


Planting of “ Bakul” Tree In Memoriam 
Rabindranath. Tagore | 

At the Buddhist Vibhara in New Delhi a 
Bakul tree has been planted with due ceremony 
in memoriam Rabindranath Tagore. It is a very 
touching and poetic memorial to the Poet. 





PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION 


By RAJANI KANTA'DAS, m.a., msc., Pho. 
Former Research Economist, International Labour Office, Geneva : 


A very important factor in social progress in 
modern times is international labour legislation 
or the adoption of common standards in national 
labour legislation on the basis of international 
agreements. The necessity of such international 
understanding in national labour legislation has 
arisen from increasing international competition, 
which has made difficult for a nation to increase 
moral and material welfare of.its workers, such 
as better sanitation, greater safety, shorter 
hours and higher wages, without raisizig the pro-+ 
ductive cost of its industry and without exposing 
itself to the disadvantage of foreign competition. 

Attempts were made by Switzerland and 
Germany to organise international agreements 
on labour legislation among industrial countries 
in the last quarter of the 19th century. A Con- 
gress of Labour Legislation, first held at 
Brussels in 1897, succeeded in establishing an 
International Association for labour legislation 
in Paris in 1900, and also in inaugurating an 
International Labour Office at Basel in 1901, 
as well as in adopting two important labour 
Conventions, namely :—(1) the prohibition of 
the use of white phosphorus in the match 
industry in 1906; and (2) the prohibition of 
night work of women in 1908. 

It was only during the war of 1914-18 that 
all nations fully realised the need of international 
co-operation for labour legislation and the 
present International Labour Organisation was 
established as a part of the League of Nations 
by the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. Moreover, 
the pressure of organised labour, and especially 
the demand of the American Federation of 
Labour during the war for treating the labour 
question as:a part of the peace treaty, and the 
success of the Russian Revolution in 1917 also 
helped in the origin and growth of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. It must be 
pointed out here that the Organisation has been 
obliged to reduce its international activities due 
to war conditions, but there is no doubt that as 
soon as the war is over, it will renew its activi- 
ties in larger spheres. of social and industrial 
relations ‘of workers and employers for the whole 
world. . 

The International Labour Organisation, ‘or 
I. L. O. as it is popularly called, consists of 
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three *parts, namely :—(1) the TIniernational | 
Labour Conference, to which each member State 
is entitled to send four delegates, wo being for 
Government and one each for employers and 
employees; (2) a Governing Body, being an 
executive committee of 32. members, of which 16 
represent Governments and 8 each employer 
and employees; and (3) the International Labour 
Office, which is the permanent secretariat of the 
Organisation and is in charge of a Director 
appointed by the Governing Body. 

The Conference meets at least once a year 
and its decisions may form either a draft Con- 
vention or a Recommendation. A_ draft 
Convention is a signed treaty which, when 
ratified by a State, imposes a definite legal 
obligation on that State. A Recommendation, 
though not a binding obligation, carries a moral 
obligation, which all member States should take 
into consideration. If a draft Convention ix 
ratified by a member State, it must be given 
effect to by the enactment or amendmeni ei 
national legislation or otherwise, unless ithe 
State has*already similar or better labour code 
on the same subject. a 

* The origin of national labour legislation 
may be traced back to the very beginning of the 


19ttceftury. Since then national labour letis- ~~ 


lation has made rapid progress in both intensity 
and extensity to contro! labour conditions of 
men and women and children in almost all ad- 
vaced countries. Intemational labour legislation 
is partly an extension of the scope of national 
labour legislation in advanced countries to that 
of the backward countries with due consideration 
of their geographical, social and economical 
conditions, and partly an adoption of new ideals 
and aims for improving the moral and material 
conditions of the workers in different countries 
on the basis of international agreement. There 
are several fundamental principles, which guide. 
or should guide, international labour legislation. 
such as social justice, social welfare, national! 
economy, social progress and international 
solidarity. 


-J. Princrete oF Soctat JUSTICE 


An outstanding force in social evolution is 
social justice or the establishment of equality 


~~ 
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between man and man before the law, i.e., 
political equality, which often implies the pro- 
tection of those who can not protect themselves. 
Social justice has become one of the most im- 
portant principles of labour legislation from the 
very beginning with a view to protecting children, 
women and even men from exploitation by 
employtrs and also to establishing an equitable 
relationship between employers and workers. It 
is on the’principle of social justice that the State 
undertakes to equalise the status of workers with 
that of employers, to grant them freedom of 
association and the power of collective bargain- 
ing and to mediate or arbitrate in the case of 
industrial conflict, which may be injurious, not 
only to workers and employers, but also to the 
whole society, of which they form only a .part. 

Abolition of Servitude :—The first condition 
for equalising industrial relationship between 
employers and workers is the abolition of serv}- 
tude, which has proved to be the greatest 
detriment to social equality. While slavery and 
serfdom ‘have long been abolished in most of the 
countries, their vestiges are still to be found 
specially in the backward countries. From 1919 
‘to 1937 the International Labour Office therefore 
adopted 2 Conventions and 3 Recommendatjons 
for their abolition. 

The first Convention concerning forced or 
carapulsory Jabour was adopted by the Inter- 
naiional Labour Conference in 1930. The 
Convention aims at the suppression of the use 
of the forced or compulsory labour in all its 
forms within theeshortest period of time. Con- 
vention (No. 50) provides that before approving 
w=» {or,any areas any scheme of economic develop- 
ment which is likely to involve the recriitiffg of 
labour, measures should be taken for avoiding 
pressure upon the people to obtain the labour 
required. Recommendations ask the member 
nations to avoid indirect means of artificially 
increasing the ecorfomie pressure upon popula- 
tions to seek .wage-earning, employment, so to 
regulate forced. or compulsory labour as not to 
imperil food supply of the community .concerned, 
and to provide for the progressive elimination 
of recruiting by the improvement of the 
conditions of labour. oe _ 

Righi of Association :—Labourers should not 
only enjoy personal liberyy in pursuit of their 
own welfare, but should have also freedom of 
association for the achievement of group 
interests by concerted action and trade unions, 
without which it is impossible for them to make 
any bargain in their favour. While the right of 
association has long ‘been aghieved by industrial 
workers, agricultural workers, who were scat- 
tered in different parts of the country, have not 
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yet developed the capacity of organising them- 
selves. Moreover, the employers are often 
against the organisation of agricultural workers. 
Draft Convention (No. II) was adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1921 
providing that each member nation ratifying it 
should undertake to secure to all those engaged 
in agriculture the same right of association and 
combination as that of industrial workers and to 
repeal any statutory or other provisions restric- 
ting such rights in the case of those engaged in 
agriculture. 

Collective Bargaining :—The most important 
object of the trade union movement is collective 
bargaining. In modern times employers are well 
organised in trusts, cartels or “ gentlemen's 
apreements” and it is only natural that the 
workers should make their collective demand 
upon employers for the improvement of their 


‘working and living conditions as well as their 


industrial relations. Most of the advanced 
countries have accepted the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining and have enacted trade union 
acts in order to give workers’ organisations a 
legal status and protect them in their legitimate 
activities in the interest of trade union move- 
ments, e.g., strikes and lock-outs. 

The I. L. O. has not yet adopted any draft 
Convention or Recommendation concerning 
collective bargaining, but collective bargaining 
is the very basis of the International Labour 
Organisation as well as in its annual Conference 
and Governing Body. Moreover, in the applica- 
tion of the provisions of these Conventions and 
Recommendations, national governments are 
often asked to consult the representatives of the 
local organisations of employers and workers in 
formulating necessary rules and regulations. 

Industrial Conciliation :—Industrial disputes 
are the inevitable consequences of modern 
industrial organisation and it has been found 
necessary by national governments to enact ade- 
quate measures for the prevention and settle- 
ment of these disputes. Moreover, social justice 
requires adequate protection of interest of the 
public which may be interferred with in such 
disputes. The Government has often found it 
necessary to enforce the settlement of these 
disputes through the boards of conciliation or 
arbitration in which the representatives of the 
public or of the government jare present along 
with those of workers and employers. On this 
basic principle has been founded the I. L. O., 
in which half the members of the International 
Labour Conference and the Governing Body are 
the representatives of Governments and the 
other. half is equally. divided between the 
representatives of employers and workers. It is 
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only such a representative body of divergent 
Interests of employers, workers, and Govern- 
‘ments or the public, which can, through mutual 
understanding and agreement, maintain indus- 
trial peace in a democratic society. 


If. Princrpue or SoctaL WELFARE 


The second important principle underlying 
labour legislation, whether national or inter- 
national, is social welfare, or the moral and 
material improvement of the working population. 
Social welfare has played an important part in 
labour legislation from the very beginning and 
its importance has increased all the more in 
recent years owing to the increasing complexity 
and intensity of the productive process on the 
one hand and the rising necessity, and even 
demand on the part of the workers, for better 
sanitation, greater safety, shorter hours and 
higher wages on the other. . Social welfare may 
thus be classified under such headings as health 
and diseases, safety and accidents, ‘hours of 
work, and adequate living wages. 

Health and Diseases :—One of the main 
objects of labour legislation is the conservation 
of national health, which is, in the long run, the 
primary condition of national wealth. Most of 
the national governments have provided a num- 
ber of sanitary provisions and also measures 
against Industrial diseases. The I. L. O. has 
adopted between 1919 and 19387 one draft 
Convention and four Recommendations for the 
prevention of industrial diseases. They provide 
that each of its members, which has not already 
done so, should establish as soon as possible not 
only a system of efficient factory inspection, but. 
also in addition thereto a government service 
specially charged with the duty of safeguarding 
the health of the workers, which will keep in 
touch with the I. L. O. Provisions have also 
been made for the disinfection of wool infected 
with anthrax spores either by exporting or 
importing countries, for the prohibition of the 
use of white: phosphrous in the manufacture. of 
matches and also for the prohibition of all women 
and men under 18 years of age from employment 
involving the use of lead and lead compounds. 
Moreover, most of these serious diseases are in- 
cluded dmong industrial accidents and the 
victims are entitled to compensation for 
accidents. 

Safety and Accidents :—Closely connected 
with ‘health is the question of safety which, al- 
though affecting a comparatively small number 
of workers, is nevertheless of great national 
importance inasmuch as every year an increas- 
ingly large number of workers is being subjected 
to industrial accidents. The provisions for 
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safety in all occupations have therefore become 
important measures of both national and inter- 
national labour legislations. The I. L. O. has 
adopted 4 draft Conventions and 6 Recommen- 
dations providing not only safety devices, but 
also for the payment of accident compensation 
which has been found very efficacious in having 
safety devices provided by employers. 

These Conventions, for instance, «provide 
that any package or object of 1000 kilogram 
(one metric ton) or of more gross weight con- 
signed within the territory of any member shall 
have its gross weight plainly and durably marked 
upon it; that any regular approach over a dock, 
wharf, quay or similar premises which the 
workers have to use for going to or from a 
working place at which the processes (z.2., load- 
ing and unloading) are carried on, shall be 
maintamed with due regard to safety; and that 
it will maintain in force laws and regulations in 
order to secure safety in the building industry 
with special reference to suitable scaffolds, work- 
ing platforms, gangways, stairways, hoisting 
machines and tackle, ete. The provisions.of these 
Conventions are amplified and supplemented’ by 
the Recommendations for better provision of 
safety. . ! 

Hours of Work :—The most important ele- 
ment in the social welfare of the workers, both 
in national and international legislation, is the’ 
duration of labour or the number of hours of 
work, which has become most important problem 
of labour legislation, whether ygtional or inter- 
natfonal, due to number of factors such as 
increasing complexity of machinery, intensity of 
speet» complication in processes, national an 
international competition, increasing unemploy- 
ment requiring the distribution of the volume 
of available national employment to a larger 
number of workers, and increasing desire on the 
part of the workers for emore leisure for 
achieving moral and intellectual development. 

During the period of 19 years, 1919-37, the 
I.L.O. adopted not less than 11 draft Conventions 
and 7 Recommeridations, most of which have been 
ratified and applied by national labour legisla - 
tion by different countries. The I. L. O. adopted 
an 8-hour day and 48-hour week in industry in 
its first session in 1919, extended it to include 
commercial establishments, offices, employment 
at sea, and public works and has even adopted 
the principle of 40-week in such a manner that 
the standard of living may not be reduced in 
consequence for such industries, with die modi- 
fication, to textile factories, coal mincs, sea- 
going vessels, and *olass and bottle works. 
Moreover, Convention (No. 14) provides that 
every worker should enjoy a rest period of at 
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least 24 consecutive hours every week in ali 
-ceupations including forced labour. 

Adequate Living Wage :-7The most impor- 
tant question for improving the welfare of the 
workers is the payment of an adequate living. 
wage. This is however a very difficult problem 
=ven in.the national labour legislation inasmuch 
zs the fixing of the rate of wages in any industry 
*3 beyond the competence of the statee The 
most important problem of the wage system 
which has come under the consideration of the 
1 L. O. is that of the minimum wage-fixing 
—rachinery. Draft Convention (No. 26) pro- 
sides that each member should undertake te 
erpate or maintain machinery whereby minimum 
rates of wages can be fixed for workers employed 
ia certain of the trades or parts of trades (and 
in particular in home working trades) in which 
no arrangements exist for the effective regulation 
of wages by collective agreement or otherwise and 
wages are exceptionally low. Moreover, Re- 
commendations provide for the constitution and 
cperation of the minimum wage-fixing machinery, 
the secuying of greater authority for wage rates 
through the consultation with workers’ and em- 
ployers’ representatives, and enabling .the 
wage-workers concerned to maintain a suitdble 
standard of living. 

II. Princre.e or Nationa, Economy 

~ ‘The third important principle of inter- 
national labour legislation is national economy 
ot the increase of national wealth, which is 
esential not only“for possible increase in workers’ 
share in national dividend, but also for the 
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All the nations’ have not achieved the same 
industrial development such as_ productive 
tcchnique, industrial organisation and scientific 
management and the enforcement of labour 
conditions existing in highly industrialised 
countries upon the backward countries is detri- 
mental to both nationale and international 
economy. The importance of differential treat~ 
rent of different nations was realised by the 
L L. O. as indicated by the Preamble to its 
Canstitution as well as by the proceedings of the 
s=ssions of the International Labour Conference 
and the various commissions and committees 
appointed thereunder. Moreover, the I. L. O. 
has fully realised the importance of special 
Conventions and Recommendations suitable to 
e:ch continent and has already organised two 
sessions of the International Labour Conference 
in America and, has long been intending to 
o*ganise such conference ineAsia also. 
Geographical Variation :—The first. question 
to take into consideration in international labour 
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legislation is that of geographical variation of 
the different member nations. The International 
Labour Conference of Berlin in 1890 proposed tc 
divide Europe into two geographical regions, 
such as the Southern and Northern Europe, with 
reference to international agreements on jabour | 
questions. The I. L. O. has been fully aware — 
of the importance of geographical factors in 
international Jabour legislation and the Consti- 
tution of the I.L.O. lays down in Article 19 (405), 
that climatic conditions should be taken into 
consideration in the adoption of Conventions and 
Recommendations, and in their application to 
member nations. 

Cultural Difference :—-Next io geography, 
culture or social development in general plays 
an important part in the variation of inter- 
national labour legislation and the fact has also 
been recognised by the Preamble of the Consti- 
tution of the I. L. O. and is taken into 
consideration by the annual sessions of the 
International Labour Conference as well as 
in various commissions and committees appointed 
thereunder. The question of .culture difference 
has always been taken into consideration in 
adopting Conventions and Recommendations as 
well as in applying them to member nations, 

Industrial Inequaluty :—The most important 
factor in the differential treatment of inter- 
national labour legislation is industrial inequal- 
ity. The importance of differential code on the 
basis of industrial inequality has been recognised 
by the Preamble of the Constitution of the I.L.0. 
and accepted in all the deliberations and deci- 
sions of the annual sessions of the International 
Labour Conference and its commissions and 
committees. Convention (No. 5), for imstance, 


which fixed the minimum age for admission of 


children to industrial employment at 14 for all 
countries, fixed it at 12 for India and also for 
Japan under certain conditions and Convention 
(No. I) which adopted a 8-hour day and 48- 
hour week for all the countries fixed them at 
10-hour day and 56-hour week respectively for 
India. 


TV. Princiete or Soctat PROGRESS 


The fourth and most important principle of 
labour legislation, whether national or inter- 
national, is social progress, which has gradually 
become the guiding principle of most of the 
rational activities of modern society. Unlike 
social or industrial welfare, to which it is colsely 
allied, social progress aims not only at the regu- 
lation of some injurious and _ ursfavourable 
working and living conditions, but. also at the 
creation of greater opportunities for the deve- 
lopment of better types of men and women 
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through such social processes as the development. 
of childhood, conservation of womanhood, 
security of employment and social insurance. 

Development of Childhood :—A most im- 
portant question of. social progress is the 


development of the child. Although protection ~ 


of children still plays an important part, the 
underlying principle of child labour legislation 
has become in modern times the fullest and 
richest growth of childhood, which depends on a 
three-fold requirement, such as minimum age, 
physical fitness and elementary educatron, or 
even at the complete liberation of the child from 
all premature labour which may interfere with 
its full development. Between 1919 and 1937, 
the International Labour Conference adopted 9 
draft Conventions and 5 Recommendations not 
merely for regulating the labour of children, but 
for creating better facilities for their mora! ang 
intellectual development though employed in 
gainful occupations. ° 

These Conventions provide that children 
under the age of 14 shall not work in any occupa- 
tion, whether private or public. This minimum 
age lias recently been raised to 15 years in many 
occupations. Both the minimum age and 
physical fitness for work must be certified by 
competent authorities. Moreover, in many 
cases the achievement of education and training 
has been made pre-requisite for admission to 
employment. Children under 15 years of age 
or children over 15 years who are still required 
by national laws or regulations to attend primary 
school, should not be employed in any occupa- 
pation. It has also been provided that no young 


person under the age of 18 should be employed . 


as a trimmer or stoker. Moreover, children and 
young persons are prohibited from work at niglit 
and from occupation involving the use of lead 
and lead compounds. 

Conservation of Womanhood :—The second 
important element in social progress is the con- 
servation of womanhood or the fullest 
development of women in their functional 
capacities. For a long time labour legisaltion 
for women ‘has been based on protection, as they 
have been regarded as “ minors”. But with the 
improved position of women in society, it has 
been realised that a woman is not only a worker, 
but also a wife, mother and citizen and she must 
be given fullest opportunities for the develop- 
ment of her entire womanhood. The I.L.O. has 
adopted both draft Conventions and Recommen- 
dations with a view to protecting women from 
employmént during the night, from employment 
underground in mines and also from employment 
in dangerous occupations and occupations in- 
volving the use of lead and lead compounds. 
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Security in Employment :—Security in em- 
ployment has become perhaps the most important 
problem in modern industrial society, specially 
since the world-wide industrial depression of 
1928-29. In fact, no industrial problem has 
attracted so much attention in modern times as 
that of the increasing unemployment among 
industrial workers in almost all industrially 
developed countries. The proportion ,of the un- 
employed as compared with the total working 
population rose as high as 22 per cent in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland in 1982 and 24 
per.cent in the United States in 1933. The 
I. L. O. adopted between 1919 and 1937, 3 
Conventions and 5 Recommendations for deal- 
ing with unemployment questions. 

These Conventions and Recommendations 
provide that each member of the I. L. O. 
ratifying the Convention should undertake to 
maintain a scheme ensuring to persons who are 
involuntarily unemployed :—(a) benefit, or 
payment related to contributions paid in respect 
of the beneficiary’s employment, (b) an allow- 
ance, or remuneration for employment, or relief 
works; and (c) a combination of benefit and an 
allowance. Provisions have also been made for 
tlfe payment of indemnity to seamen in case of 
loss or of foundering of any vessel. Moreover, 
the following principles and rules have also been 
recommended to be taken into consideration :— ° 
(1) creation of compulsory insurance against 
unemployment, where it does not exist; (2) 
maintenance of a complementary assistance 
scheme in countries in anich compulsory or 
voluntary unemployment insurance is in opera- 
tier; and (3) payment of unemployment benefit 
or allowance to both wholly or partially 
unemployed. 

Social Insurance :—The most important 
fnethod of economic security in modern times is 
social insurance, which supplements security ir . 
employment in all cases of accident, disease, 
invalidity, old agé, involuntary unemployment, 
and premature death. Social imsurance has 
therefore become a growing institution of 
modern industrial society, and the I. L O. 
adopted from 1919 to 1987, 12 Conventions on 
various aspects of social insurance such as 
workmen’s compensation, sickness insurance, old 
age insurance, invalidity insurance and survi- 
vors’ insurance. 

These Conventions and Recommendations 
provide that workmen suffering personal injury 
due to industrial accidents and some industrial 
diseases, or their dependants, shall be compen- 
sated on terms indftated by the Convention and 
also that a system of compulsory sickness 
insurance should be based on provisions at least 
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equivalent to those coniained in these Conven- 
tions. Other Conventions also provide that 
member nations should set up or maintain 
schemes of compulsory old age insurance, invali- 
ditv insurance and survivors’ insurance: at the 
race indicated by the Convention . 


V. Prinorpie or INtTpeRNATIONAL SOLIDARITY 


The last, but not the least, important 
principle of labour legislation is international 
salidarity, or the improvement of national labour 
conditions through international labour agree- 
ments or Conventions. With the growth. of 
industrial and commercial rivalry among various 
nations, the burden of which was partly borne by 
workers, the importance of international agree- 
ments was progressively realised. Attempts 
have been made to achieve this solidarity 
through international codes, reciprocity of treat- 
ment and growing similarity in labour policy. 

International Labour Codes :—The essential] 
element in international labour legislation is the 
adoption by the I. L. O. of draft Conventions 
and Recoifimendations and their ratification and 
application by national labour legislation. As a 
result, there have developed a number of inter- 
national labour codes, of which the most 
important are those of (I) the hours of work, 


-(IJ) minimum age for admission to employment, 


(III) protection of children, young persons and 
women against night and dangerous work, (IV) 
social insurance, (V) minimum wage-fixing 
machinery, (VI) ‘YaBht of association, and (VII) 
forced labour. 

‘Reciprocity of Treatment :—The  secogd 
aieeaenit in the achievement of international 
solidarity is the reciprocity of treatment among 
the member States of the I. L. O., which has 
been achieved in the fulfilment of obligationse 
under Conventions and Recommendations. Re- 
commendation (No. 2), for instance, provides 
that a member nation shal} grant the same 
benefit of its laws and regulations to a foreign 
workman and his family as that granted to its 
national workers. 

Similarity ‘in Labour Policy :—Another im- 
portant factor in the growth of international 
solidarity is the growing similarity in national 
policy of.different countries towards labour owing 
to several factors, such as increasing social con- 
tact among different nations, the rise of modern 
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industries, the opportunities for exchange of 
views among the representatives of governments, 
employers and workers at the International 
Labour Conference, and the rise of international! 
Jabour codes through which the I. L. O. is 
attempting to secure international uniformity. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it might be pointed out that 
although the I. L. O. has been in existence for 
only a, little over two decades and has been 
obliged to restrict its activities for the past two 
years due to war conditions, it has already 
achieved great success inasmuch as the number 
of member nations amounted to 62 by 1937, the 
numbers of Conventions and Recommendations 
were 67 and 66 respectively by 1939 and the 
number of ratifications amounted to 871 on 15th 
March, 1940. 

The great need of the I. L. O. is indicated 
by the fact that there still exist the vestiges of 
slavery and serfdom in parts of the world, and 
considerable numbers of wage-workers still live 
in ignorance, misery and degradation even in 
industrially advanced countries. What is more 
significant is the fact that by far the majority of 
the population in advanced countries has become 
wage-earners. AS compared with the total 
gainfully occupied persons, the proportion of 
wage-workers including salaried employees is 
55 per cent in France, 68 per cent in Japan, 74 
per cent in the United States and even 76 per 
cent in Great Britain, showing the importance 
of the moral and material improvement of wage- 
working classes in social progress. 

The J. L. O. is not only a great international 
institution but also a great moral force :—irst, 
although not a superstate, it has succeeded in 
enforcing its decisions and agreements in the 
forms of Conventions and Recommendations 
upon most of the important States; secondly, it 
has succeeded in establishing equality between 
employers and workers in industrial relations, 
both national and international; and finally, it 
has undertaken the moral and material improve- 
ment of the wage-workers all over the world 
including eolonies, possessions and protectorates 
for international social progress and for the 
benefit of the whole humanity. 


[The resume of the Calcutta University Special 
Readership Lectures, delivered in July, 1941.] 


CULTURE AND MASS RELIGION 
By Pror. A. C.* BOSE, m.a., ph.p. 


I. Opposrrion or CuuTrure to Mass Re.icion 


Cuurure and Mass Religion present strong points 
of contrast. A consideration of these may help 


to brmg out.the special characteristics ef each. - 


The following are among the more important 
points of difference : 

(1) Culture ts individualistic, mass-religion 
collectivistic. 

Culture is an individual achievement, being 
the result of individual effort. A cultured 
society is a collection of cultured individuals. | 

The central element in culture is the 
awareness by an individual of what is essential 
in his own being as well as in what he experi- 
ences outside ‘him—-an awareness that leads to 
a secure self-possession accompanied by self- 
respect,-independence and self-determination on 
the subjective side, and to a harmonious relation 
with the objective world of man and nature. 
The contact with the essence of reality keeps 
the cultured mind above the superficialities of 
life and gives a firm hold on its finer values. 
Thus culture opens out endless possibilities of 
self-improvement and happy union with reality 
on the higher plane. 

Mass religion builds upon group-conscious- 
ness. It deals with types, as distinguished from 
individuals. Its appeal is to the type mind. 
It makes a pattern of the intellectual and 
temparamental qualities of a given group of 
people and adjusts its scheme to the needs and 
abilities of that group as represented by the 
pattern. It is by this technique that mass- 
religion moves multitudes. It measures its 
success by the bulk of the masses of mankind 
converted by it. 

(2) Culture ts empirical, mass reltgvon 
doctrinal, 

Hence, culture implies not so much a con- 
tent, as a tone in the inner life of man; not so 
much an acquisition from. without as a vransfor- 
mation within, in the inner being of man. 
Consequently it is too delicate for an intellectual 
grasp. In the last analysis it is no more. than a 
delicate nuance in one’s spiritual personality. 

As it belongs to experience, so its reality 
remains tal only in a state of experience. It 
is essentially empirical. Hence to understand 
culture one has to enter into the experience of 
the man of culture, and this requires spiritual 


sympathy and constructive effort which lie 
beyond the highest capacity of the mtass mira. 

_ This presents a strong contrast to nzass 
religion. Religion, as the masses understand it, 
ig a doctrine, a creed, based upon a formula or 
law. It consists of second-hand material, in 
which an experience has been reduced to ideas, 
the concrete has been transformed into the 
abstract. Credal religion replaces the mysterious 
in experience by clear-cut catechisms. It con- 
a its position by well-defined articles of 
aith, 


(3) Culture is intellectually free, arass 
religion dogmatic. 

Again, in mass religion the authority for the 
doctrine is arbitrarily accepted by faith and is 
unassailable to the intellect. It is, “therefore, 
secure against the attacks of rationalism and 
science. The strength of mass religion lie: in 
its independence of logic. Attempts made by 
certain protestant forms of religion to recorcile 
authority with.intellectual liberty and indivicual - 
judgement, in other words, to reconcile mass 
religion gvith reason have proved ineffeciual. 
Having accepted the basic doctrine witout 
qyestion, the follower of the nfss religion apnlies 
the intellect to draw deductive inferences from 
it. That is how, once the main assumption has 
been accepted, mass religion becomes clear and 
consistent. 

On the other hand culture, being der.ved 
from individual experience, is far from ksing 
clear and definite. As the experience is subtle 
and evasive, it does not admit of a logical defi- 
nition. Hence culture does not commit itsef in 
terms of intellectual statements and is naver 
dogmatic. It is perpetually engaged in realiz- 
ing the delicate nuances of truth anc is 
very exacting in its demand for reality. Taxing 
its stand on a vital sense of the concrete, it :loes 
not allow itself to be led away by genera.ised 
abstractions or loose thinking. 

So there is an inherent element of sceptzzism 
in culture which brings a critical attitude tc the 
consideration of facts and ideals. But its non- 
commital attitude or scepticism never implies 
opportunism or cynicism. Culture is too much in 
earnest about reali#y to temporise with it, end 


has. so high an aspiration, not unaeccompen:ed 


(as A. E. would say) by a fitting inspira:ion, 
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for the sublimest in experience that it cannot 
a-ford to be cynical. If culture eschews dogma~- 
tism it is due to its high sense of intellectual 
and spiritual integrity. 

(4) Culiure is quietistic, mass religion 
TUGNAacious. 

Culture, relating to a state of being, is 
sciritual in quality. It exists independently of 
practical results, because it is concerned. with 
“What is” and not with “ what does ” or “ what 
knows.” Its external expression is elusive and 


urdefinable, like the emanation of perfume from ’ 


a flower. And being unconnected with practical 
results it finds no need to justify itself.* It has 
herdly any need to assert itself. It works its 
way like light quietly displacing darkness. It is 
urobtrusive. I:s battles are fought in the sere- 
nivy of the soul. No blatant propagandists press 
ite claim; no pugnacious preachers fight its cause. 
It triumphs through its quiet power. It conquers 
with an unbane smile. Culture is essentially 
literal and humane. 

Mass religion, on the other hand, faces the 
dust and. din of battle. It argues, professes, 
protests. It is perpetually engaged in preach- 
ing and propaganda. It cannot quietly possess 
its2lf; it is constantly opposed to attacks from 
its rivals and must fight for its existence. Not 
_ seldom does it encounter an enemy who is reck- 
less and ruthless, and who carries a battle of 
annihilation. Not seldom has it itself to fight 
recklessly and desperately. It has toemeet not 
only argument wjth argument, but, as it often 
happens, force with force, cunning with cunnirg, 
in.order to survive insidious onslaughts on its 
very existence, [ 

Thus while culture draws forth the “ sweet- 
ness and light” that is in human nature, mass 
reliion is frequently called upon to demonstrate 
the “fire and energy” that is in it. Quite 
naturally the devotien to one’s ‘fane’ of temple 
grows into ‘fanaticism ’—the blind fury of 
relizious partriotism. : 

(5) Culture ts humanistic, mass religion 
supernatural. 

Mass religion borrows its vision from its 
prophet or saint, who is held greater than the 
scientist or philosopher because he is believed to 
know the supernatural. The popular mind ad- 
mires the scientist for his natural knowledge, but 
reveres the prophet for his supernatural 
knowledge. And it also happens that the popular 
mind expects the supernatural knowledge to be 


=“ Qulture,” says J. C. Posvys, in his extremely 
thouzht-provoking book, The Meaning of Culture, “ like 
aristocracy goes its own way and does not bother about 
justizying itself.” 
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obtained and communicated through the sus- 
pension of natural laws. It must have miracles. 

Because the fundamentals of its creed are 
associated with miracle and magic, the popular 
position in religion cannot be assailed by logic 
‘or reason. What is irrational in its basic con- 
ception cannot possibly be disproved by reason. 

Before the magnificence of the supernatural 
realities contemplated by popular religion, the 
world and man and human life sink into ex- 
treme insignificance. Small wonder that 
religiously-minded people of this type should 
have thought nothing of the value or importance 
of hurnan life when they found that it had to be 
sacrificed for the glory of the Kingdom of 
Heaven 

Culture on the other hand, approaches real- 
ity at the human end. It is essentially 
humanistic. It derives its support from the 
nobility in human nature. The sublimest 
thing in the universe in its view is the soul of 
man. It seeks the divine in the depths of the 
of the human. God is the soul of the soul. The 
kingdom of heaven is within man. It is the 
conscience in him that gives the law to man. 
The religious practice of the man of culture is 
not the supplication of a power above him; it is 
sinking within the depths of his being through 


contemplation. He does not seek a God lying 
beyond him; he seeks Him through  self- 
realization. 


While popular religion finds man petty, 
mean and worthless, to culture he is: great, nay, 
divine. Culture holds human values to be 
supreme. All forms of culture recognize the 
dignity and nobility of man. In the eyes of 
culture it is immaterial what a man believes; 
the chief thing is what a man 7s. Hence while 
religion may sometimes be anti-social and im- 
moral, culture that stands for human values is 
always for human nobility and goodness. So it 
matters very little whether cultured men arc 
theists or atheists, or if theists whether mono- 
theists or polytheists, because the essence of their 
ideals lies in the development of what is noble 
and gocd in man. They are humanists first and 
everything else afterwards. One reason why the 
rival creeds of Brahmanism, Buddhism and 
Jainism in India lived generally in harmonious 
relation with one another is that, though pur- 
suing different theologies, they possessed a 
common culture. Each wanted to make a gentle- 
man (‘arya’) of every man through right living 
(‘ dharma ’). 

(6) Culture is aristocratic, mass religion 
democratic, 

Culture being a process of self-development 
and self-realisation, it is essentially qualitative, 
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because men are found to live in different stages 
of self-development and self-realisation. Hence 
cultured men form a superior class, an aristo- 
cracy; with their individuality, their sense of 
dignity, and their serene ways, they live aloof 
from the common multitude. 

Mass religion attempts to make the multi- 
tude realize that in reality there is no high or 
low, that all are equal. It bases the democratic 
theory on the assumption that what seems to 
confer superiority on some men is really of no 
worth. Not only does it attack the aristocracy 
of wealth by saying that it is impossible for the 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven, 1 
also tries to explode the aristocracy of intellect 
and the aristocracy of character. The true 
religion, it asserts, is not for the learned or the 


sophists; it is for the simple man with his faith. 


and love. Religion is not even for the virtuous 
man so much as it is for the sinner. The strayed 
sheep and the prodigal son have better claims 
upon it than their steadier fellow-creatures. 

Thus mass religion suggests that the poor, 
the ignorant and the wicked are, if anything, 
somewhat superior, in respect of their fitness for 
the kingdom of heaven and salvation, to the well- 
off, enlightened and innocent section of 
humanity. While this remains a suggestion, it 
forms a cardinal point in popular religion that 
the man of faith, however ignorant and immoral, 
is superior to the man of learning and character 
without the faith. Thus in spite of economic 
and social inequalities that practically exist in 
a community, religion propagates a theoretical 
sense of democracy and equality through its 
theology. 

(7) Culture is isolationalist, mass religion 
communal. 

With his individualism, and living a con- 
templative life, the cultured man is a lonely man. 
He remains sometimes in physical and always 
in mental detachment from his fellowmen. While 
moving in society he fortifies himself by conven- 
tion and courtesy. He does not, as a rule, take 
sides in social or political controversies. He is too 
serene to be roused to zealous partisanships. He 
meets friend and foe with a bland smile. From 
his aristocratic heights he disposes of his inter- 
fering fellowmen with meticulous politeness. 
With a few material wants and little regard for 
fame and no fear or favour for any one, he lives 
his own unperturbed life, far from the madding 
crowd. The man of the world often suffers him 
as a crank, sometimes respects him as an 
innocent goul that means nobody any harm. 
But from the worldly point of view he is regard- 
ed as rather tame, generally unpractical, and 
sometimes altogether useless, 
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Cultured men understand each other and 
encourage each other through that understanding. 
Sometimes they form friendships. But they 
hardly ever form guilds or communities. They 
greet; each other as ships on high seas hail each 
other, each plying its own course undisturbed. 

Mass religion, on the other hand binds men 
together. It forms them into groups, sects, 
communities. Religious conformity brushes off 
human differences, rounds off angularities of 
individual beings and brings them as close as 
possible to a type. Mass religion aims not at 
unity, but at uniformity. Not only are its 
followers made to consider themselves equal with 
one another, but they are made, to an extent, to 
look alike. Some religions have carried the idea 
of uniformity to external forms of life—to dress, 
speech, ete. 

To maintain its uniformity mass religion 
has sternly to discountenance nonconformity, or 
as it has been called, heresy. Hence the natural 
foundation of religious uniformity lies in intoler- 
ance. Intense religiosity—fanaticism in the 
literal sense—has invariably meant intolerance 
and, by positive reaction, solidarity ahd unity 
within the fold. ; 

. (8) Culture is cosmopolitan, mass religion 
patridfic. 

Finally culture, by accepting the ‘human 
values from an individualistic point of view, has . 
been cosmopolitan; while mass religion, by 
working for communal grouping and solidarity 
of the group, has been patriotic. To the man of 
culture every other man, to whatever part of the 
world or whatever period of history he may 
belong, is a brother-in-spirit. He establishes. 
spiritual sympathy and spiritual communion 
with him. But mass religion jealously guards 
its followers. Certain mass religions in their an- 
xaety to preserve the integrity of their flock, 
presume every outsider to be a wolf. They 
encourage fraternity within “the fold, but would 
have little short of ‘hostility for people living 
outside it. For doctrinal conformity they would 
even relegate to hell those who had the misfor- 
tune to have lived on the earth before their own 
Messiah was born. All those who are outside 
the pale are held to be beyond salvation. 
Patriotism, with both the positive impulse of 
love for the group and the negative impulse of 
hate for others is systematically cultivated by 
these forms of popular religion. 

The man of culture with ‘his individualistic, 
humane and cosmopolitan outlook is surprised 
at the strange intolerance of the religion of the 
masses. But so ig the man professing this 
religion, with his theology and patriotic spirit, 
shocked at the strange apathy of the man of 
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culture! It is certainly in the interest of both 
that they understand each other’s point of view. 


Ut. Cuururs anp Mass Renicion in Hisroricau 
PERSPECTIVE 


(1! Culture forms a powerless minority. 

An investigation into the relation of culture 
and mass-religion cannot be complete without a 
camparison of their relative values in the life 
of a society. In the abstract culture is decidedly 
superior to mass religion; but in terms of con- 
crete ‘history, the same cannot be said about it. 

The trend of human history has not always 
been favourable to culture. The qualities thai 
contribute to survival in the struggle for exist- 
ence are not all of them such as are derived 
from culture. For one thing the men of culture 
have nct often been the men wielding political 
power. As a rule they have received apprecia- 
tian and patronage from wise political leaders. 
But this has been uncertain, as political leader- 
ship and admiration for the higher values of 
life have not always gone together. Again the 
masses of people have been uncultured and 
ignorant. For a small minority to live in the 
midst of a large majority which is indifferent 
and apt only too often to be hostile to its pur- 
suits and ideals is not always safe. It ig in 
constant risk of annihilation. Athenian culture, 
* the finest that Kurope produced, flourished among 
a, third of the people of Athens, the rest being 
sleves. It was great but short-livede It sur- 
vives only in books and marble. 

The questiof® arises: Can a minority that 
has enlightenment without power survive againsc 
ea majority that has power without enlighten- 
ment ? 
The answer that history gives is a clear 
‘No.’ 

Culture can survive through patronage, bait 
this as we have seen above, is uncertain. It 
mey try to grasp power, but this is highly 
improbable, as the function of culture is not 
to build parties and manage to obtain majorities; 
its inherent individuality and independence and 
spiritual and moral detachment are apt to in- 
capacitate it for political organisation. Then 
only another alternative would seem to remain 
for culture, viz., that the enlightened minority 
should safeguard itself by winning the respect 
and support of the unenlightened majority. In 
the past it has been done by men of culture 
going down to the multitude and giving them 
a mass religion. 

(2) Influence of Culture through Mass- 
Religion. e 

Great were the sages in India who followed 
the path of culture and engaged themselves in 
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self-perfection and pursuit of higher truths in 
the seclusion of the cave or ashrama; greater, 
from the survival point of view, were the sages 
and saints who went to the masses and spoke 
to them in words that they could understand 


‘and gave them ideas they could grasp and go 


founded mass-religions that spread like wild 
fire. These founders of mass-religions stood 
between higher culture and the blind fury of 
the ignorance and hate of the crude human 
na.ure. But for them Indian culture would have 
been driven out of the life of the living people 
and remained embedded in dead languages and 
ruined cities, 

All praise for those scholars who continued 
the tradition of ancient Sanskrit learning and 
could read and appreciate the Ramayana in the 
original; but greater praise will certainly go to 
a ‘luisidas who translated the Ramayana into 
the language of the masses and filled it with a 
spirit that appealed to all that was deepest in 
the mass mind. The philosophers who dedieat- 
ed their lives to the solution of the most in.ricate 
problem of life and destiny were certainly 
worthy; but more useful to society were those 
among them who allowed their higher wisdom 


_to be compromised so that they could descend 


to the masses of men and give them simple 
articles of faith which aroused all the loyalty 
and devotion of which they were capable. A 
Chaitanya, a Nanak, a Tukaram did more for 
the perpetuation of the culture and civilisation 
of India than others who preferred the path of 
severe isolation. Because their Acharyas had 
given them a religion that they understood, the 
masses in the south resisted the impact of foreign 
religions so stoutly. Because Tukaram and Ram- 
das-and other saints had taught: to them, 
therefore the people of Maharastra retained the 
religion of their fathers in spite of temptation 
and ecercion from outside. 

If for a moment we were to imagine that 
Sind had a Tukaram, or Kashmir a Tulsidas, 
or that Chaitanya had lived and taught in the 
home-land of his father, East Bengal, then these 
tracts would look far different in their religious 
struciure from what they do now. Sind hari 
very intelligent men, Kashmir had eminent 
scnolars and East Bengal great masters of learn- 
ing and scriptures; but they could not establish 
a sufficient hold on the mass-mind, and hence, 
when the impact of a foreign religion came, there 
occurred a landslide in Hindu society, in those 
religions, the vast masses moving away from its 
fold. Even if today Hindus in sone parts of 
India are less vulnerable than those in other 
parts to the impact of foreign religions, it is 
because the masses there have been brought 
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nearer to the cultured classes by the propaganda 
of popular principles of religion recently carried 
out among them through revivalist movements. 

(3) Safeguard against Degeneration of 
Culture. 

By giving culture in a diluted and often 
somewhat coarsened form to the masses, the 
teachers perhaps took the risk of impairing its 
dignity and delicacy. Sometimes there was a 
deliberate sacrifice of the more delicate and 
spiritual qualities in the interest of mass appeal: 
but against this risk and the sacrifice, what a 
service did they render to culture by winning 
over vast masses of people as admiring followers 
‘who, in a severe detachment from it, would 
easily have turned its enemies ? 

The remedy for the loss of the finer 
qualities lay with culture itself. History bears 
witness to the fact that culture was not satisfied. 
by merely evolving and spreading a mass reli- 
gion but, as it happened with the more advanced 
countries, engaged itself frequently in purifying 
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and improving it. What is Reformation but the 
Impact of culture on mass religion? In fact, 
the test of a mass religion is, how often and how 
completely it can pass through not only a re- 
formation but also a renaissance—in other’ 
words, how vital is its contact with the life of 
higher culture. ° 

If a religion like Hinduism has lived for 
millennéums, it is because at frequent sintervals 
the tenets of its belief ‘have been tested and 
restated through the experience of men of high 
culture and the rigidity of its forms has been 
overpowered through the expansion of the spirit. 


Culture is fine, but certainly not great 
enough till it has found means to translate itself 
to the language of the masses of the people and 
reach down to their understanding and at the 
same time keep itself vigilantly engaged in up- 
holding its true nature. For, even in order that 
a few should be enlightened, the many must he 
persuaded to prefer light to darkness. 








PRICE MOVEMENTS IN INDIA DURING THE FIRST SIXTEEN 
MONTHS OF THE PRESENT WAR 
(September 1939 to December 1940) 


By SUBIMAL BHATTACHARYYA, ™.a., 


Department of Economics, Dacca University 


It is common experience that during a war 
prices of commodities begin to rise, and in most 
cases they rise abnormally. Besides the general 
factors, which cause changes in the prices of 
commodities in normal times, there are some 
special factors which exert a great influence on 
them during the time of a war. When‘a war 
suddenly breaks out, prices of many commodities 
begin to swell up, because the big merchants 
and businessmen, who have stocks, generally 
take advantage of the psychology of the masses 
during the time of a war, when people become 
nervous and try to purchase more than normal 
quantities for future needs. ‘These stockists 
either withhold their stocks in order to get higher 
prices in future, or charge a high price for their 
commodities. Therefore, prices of many com- 
modities, especially articles which are brought 
from foreign countries, go up. But this cannot 
continue far a long time, because, now-a-days 
government steps in to check such porfiteering. 

But leaving aside the question of profiteering 
(which generally occurs at the sudden outbreak 


of a war) and its consequent effect upon the ° 
prices of certain commodities, (which, as wr 
have said, is a short-period phenomenon), we 
find that when the war continues for a time, 
prices of many commodities tend to rise and with 
them the general price level as a whole. This is 
due to the following causes :— 

(1) The war causes in two ways a great 
shortage in certain things. Firstly, for munition 
articles, army clothes and so forth there occurs 
an enormous government demand much in excess 
of normal supplies. Secondly, for various 
articles of ordinary civilian use, the contraction 
of available tonnage and difficulties of import- 
ing commodities due to submarine warfare whic} 
increase the insurance costs and freight rates, 
and the transference of labour and capital from 
peace-time industries to war industries caus: 
supplies to fall much below the normal. On th2 
other ‘hand, demand for many commodities 
increases very much “due to unforeseeable emer- 
gencies of the war. Thus, the maladjustment 
that occurs in this way between the demand for 
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and the supply of many commodities during a 
war tends to force up their prices. 

(2) The vast expenditure which the belli- 
gerent countries have to incur on arms and 
ammunitions tends to increase the prices of wal 
materials. 

(33 In order to finance the war, the belli- 
gerent countries first take recourse to taxation 
and public loan. Prices do not rise sorlong as 
the war is financed by money raised from 
taxation and public loan. But a modern war- 
fare 18 so very expensive that neither taxation 
nor public loan is sufficient to finance it. In 
such circumstances, the governments of belliger- 
ent countries resort to currency inflation. They 
set their printing machine into motion and 
Degin to issue large volumes of notes in order 
to finance the war. This new and additional 
purchasing power, created by the government, 
tends to merease the general price level very 
much. 

Thus we find that during a war, the general 
maladjustment between demand and supply of 
commodities, accompanied by vast expenditure 


- of the war and currency inflation, exerts a great 


influence on prices of commodities of a country 
actually engaged in the war. 


I 


We have already observed that prices of 
commodities Increase very much in those countries 
which are actually engaged in the*war. But 
high prices gf commodities in belligerent 
countrizs have their repercussions on priceS in 
countries which are neutral and which may lie 
actually outside the war zone. As ‘different 
countries of the world are closely linked up to 
cne world market, no country can escape the 
shocks of the war. Besides, due to comparative 
scarcity of shipping facilities, freight rates Tor 
‘mports and experts go up. The costs of 
msurance against the risks of transport by sea 
also increase. Moreover, there is a continuous 
demand for war materials from the neutral 
countries on the part of the belligerent countries. 
And, finally, as there is a constant threat of 
extensicn of the war into neutral countries, they, 
too, have to spend vast sums of money on defen- 
sive preparations. Due to all these reasons. 
when tkere is a war, prices rise in all neutral as 
well as belligerent countries. 


(CHANGES IN GBNERAL PRICES IN INDIA FROM 
SEPTEMBER 1939 to DrecpmBER 1940 


Since the outbreak of the present war on 
he Ist of September, 1939, the general level of 
prices in India, as in the rest of the world, has 
been moving upwards. The Calcutta Index 
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Number of wholesale prices recorded a rise of 
14 per cent above the pre-war level at the end 
of the first month of the war. Prices continued 
to rise in the next three months till they reached 
their peak in December, when the index recorded 
a rise from 100 in August, 1939 to 187 in Decem- 
ber, 1989, ve., a rise of 37 per cent above the 
pre-war base. 

But from January, 1940, the rising tendency 
of prices was arrested, and the succeeding months 
witnessed an almost general recession in prices. 
The Calcutta Index Number of wholesale prices 
which soared from 100 in August, 1939 to 137 
in December, 1939, fell to 114 in June, 1940, 
and thus recorded a fall of 17-5 per cent from the 
peak reachd in December, 1989. Since then 
there has again been a gradual recovery of prices 
month by month and in December, 1940 the 

-index stood at 120 7.e., 17 points below the level 
reached in December, 1939. 


Iypex Numser or WHo.uesAte Prices in CALcurta 
Base August, 1939 — 100 
19389 Rising Highest 1940 Falling 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. Jan. Feb. 

100 «=6—_114—C'sd118—s«d131sid1BYs— (as sdD—‘édLKNG 
Falling Lowest 

Mar. Apl. May June July 

121 121 117 114 114 
1940 Recovery 

Auge Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 

115 119 121 122 120 


Tt is evident from the above table that the 
general price level in India has witnessed a 
series of changes during the first sixteen months 
of the war, viz., (a) a sudden rise in prices from 
September, 1939 to December, 1939; (b) a fall- 
ing tendency of prices from the beginning of the 
year 1940 to July, 1940; (c) and again a gradual 
recovery of prices from August, 1940. 

It is interesting to compare in this connexion 
the changes in wholesale prices in India with the 
changes in the same in the United Kingdom and 
in the U.S. A. ' 


Inpex Numser or WuHoLesALE Prices 1n INp1A, 


Tue U. K. anp tue U.S, A 
Base August, 1989 — 100 
1939 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Caleutta 100 114 118 131 137 
England 100 106 111 119 122 
U.S. A. 100 103 103 1038 103 
1940 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June July 
Caleutta 180 126 121 121 117 114 +3114 
England 126, 129 130 = 188 134e 135 ; 
U.S. A. 103 108 101 103 101 101 


The above table reveals some important 
points of difference between the behaviour of 
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prices in these three countries. During the first 
four months of the war, prices in India increased 
at a much faster rate than either in England or 
in the U.S. A. Taking August, 1939—100, the 
Calcutta) Index number of wholesale prices 
showed a rise of 37 per cent in December, 1939° 
while the United Kingdom Index rose by 22 per 
cent and that of the U.S. A. by only 3 per cent. 
While prices have followed an upward trend in 
England since the outbreak of the war, in 
America, prices, having risen slightly (2.e. by 
about 3 per cent) remained almoste steady 
during the next six months. Again, while prices 
began to fall in India from January, 1940 and 
reached their lowest point in June, 1940, prices 
in the United Kingdom continued their upward 
trend. The price-index fell in India from 137 
in December, 1939, to 114 in June, 1940, while 
that of the United Kingdom rose from 122 
in December, 19389 to 135 in June, 1940. 

The reasons which have been responsible for 
the irregular and erratic movements of prices 
in India, during the first sixteen months of the 
present war can be stated as follows: 


Tue Causes or THE Supppn Riss in Pricss 
FROM SEPTEMBER 1939 To Drecemper 1939 


The sudden outbreak of the war created a 
great panic in the minds of the consumers, who 
became very nervous and attempted to lay up 
stocks of commodity against the possibility of a 
very steep rise in prices in future. This gave 
a great opportunity for profiteering to merchants 
and businessmen who either charged high prices 
or held back supplies for a still higher price in 
future. Therefore, prices of many commodities 
began to rise by leaps and bounds. There was.a 

reater demand for Indian produce from abroad, 
and this forced up the prices of many e e 
commodities. Imports from foreign countries 
ell considerably ‘du ed of 
Insurance and difficulties of transport which 
enhanced the prices of foreign goods. Finally, 
the belief that economic warfare would mean 
brighter prospects for Indian industries and 
agriculture, made the commodity market very 
sensitive. This, combined with heavy specu- 
lative operations In commodity markets, tended 
to force up prices very much. All these factors 
would go a long way in explaining the sudden 
upswing in prices during the first four months 
of the war. | 
Tue Causes OF THE Fauu In PRICES FROM 
. JANUARY 1940 ro JunE 1940 
The sudden break in the rising tendency of 


prices from the beginning of the year 1940, and 
their gradual] fall during the six months following 
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were also due to several contributory factors, the 
cheif of which are mentioned below : 

Firstly, the reversal in price irends was 
primarily due to speculators’ reaction on 
realising that the course of prices was not what 
the experience of the last war had led them 
to expect. Secondly, the prompt adoptjon of the 
policy of price control by Central and Provincial 
Governements tended to lower the, prices of 
many commodities, which had risen unusually 
due to profiteering by merchants and business- 
men. Moreover, the fear of the possibility of 
regulation of future market by the Government 
and of increased Government control of prices 
tended to depress prices more and more. Thirdly, 
increased taxation, especially the taxation of 
Excess profits, led to a further drop in commo- 
dity prices. Fourthly, this downward trend of 
prices was further intensified with the loss of the 
entire European market for Indian goods since 
May, 1940. due to the adverse developments of 
the war. Finally, the locking up of money either 
in hoards or in gold or silver due to war panic 
had a depressing influence on prices. . 


Tap Causes rHat Len vo A Recovery or Pricts 
‘ Since Aucust, 1940 


The factors that have been responsible for 
bringing about a slow recovery of prices since 
August, 1940, may now be indicated. Firstly, . 
the improvement in war situation from this time 
onwards led to a gradual revival of business con- 
fidence, and Indian business activity resumed 
its upward course. This had®a beneficial effect 
on prices. Secondly, the strenuous efforts of the 
Supply Department to make India a .great 
supplier of arms and ammunitions for forces 
engaged in the war by utilising her economic 
resources has been an important factor for 
‘recovery of prices to a great extent. Thirdly, 
the modification of the policy of price conzrol 
also tended to raise the prices of some commo- 
dities. Lastly, the gradual selling up of the 
stocks, increased trade with the British Empire 
and America, and the possibility of having al- 
ternative markets for Indian staples due to the 
recent decision of the Eastern Group Conference 
and efforts of the Roger Mission for bringing 
about the industrial development of India, are 
the other important factors which account for 
the recovery and the gradual] upward trend of 
prices. 


Til 


CHANGES IN Prices of PARTICULAR 
COMMODITIES 
We have studied above the general trend of 
wholesale prices in India during the first sixteen 
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months of the present war. It is to be noted, 
hcwever, that although the prices of most com- 
modities rose, they rose in varying degrees. 

The rise in prices was particularly sharp 
in the cases of raw jute and jute manufactures, 
rav cotton and cotton manufactures, wool, silk, 
wkeat, rice and iron and steel. Prices of tea, 
sugar and mustard oil did not rise very much. 
Of the imported articles, prices of articles like 
chemicals, patent medicines, tinned provisions, 
toilet requisites, etc., rose markedly. Commo- 
difies like meat, cereals and pulses which are 
derived mostly from domestic sources also 
recorded substantial increases. After a period 
of about four or five months of the war, prices 
of some of the domestic goods began to fall. The 
fal: in prices was very great in the case of raw 
jut2 and raw cotton. Prices of Jute manufac- 
tures also fell heavily. Prices of cereals and 
puBes fell but little. Prices of imported articles, 
however, remained steady. 


Prick CHANGES IN Groups or CoMMODITIES 


So far we have studied the changes in 
gereral prices and prices of some particular 
commodities. Let us now study the effect of the 
war on the prices of groups of commodities. The 
unequal or divergent movements in the prices of 
groips of commodities tend to develop mal- 
‘adjastments between demand for and supply of 
different kinds of goods, which obstruct the 
process of automatic adjustment in the economic 
system. The experience of the last Great 
Derression Sean Soaiiony to this fact. Herne 
we shall observe the effect of the war on changes, 
frst, in prices of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods; secondly in wholesale and retail 
prices; and lastly, in export and import prices. 


Pricz Inpex or Raw Jurp anp Jute MANUFACTURES ANDe 
Raw Corron ano Corto MANUFACTURES 


Ckunges in Prices of Raw and Manufactured Goods 
Calcutta Wholesale Prices 


Base August, 1939 = 100 
1939 


1940 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Raw Jute 100 1385 184 205 228 217 228 
Jute Manf, 100 148 159 221 218 185 164 
Raw Cotton 100 128 152 173 190 176 172 
Cotton Manf. 100 111 110 180 189 135 128 
1940 
Mar. Apl. May June July Aug. Sept. 
Raw Jute 175 174 149 142 110 93 £98 
Jute Manf. 144 140 123 119 95 107 128 
Raw Cotton 161 168 128 4106 128 122 125 
Cotten Manf. 125 130 128 123 123 121 123 


The above table indicates that the impetus 
of rising prices during the earlier period of the 
war tended to remove the discrepancy in the 
movements of prices between raw materials and 
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manufactured goods. The wide gap that had 
existed before the war between the prices of 
these two groups of products was considerably 
narrowed; and this had been attained through 
a greater rise in the prices of agricultural com- 
«modities than in the case of manufactured goods. 
But from March, 1940, when there occurred a 
general slump in prices the discrepancy in the 
movements of prices between these two groups 
of products again began to manifest itself, 
Prices of raw materials fell much more than 
those of manufactured goods. The price index 
of raw jute went even below the pre-war index 
in August, 1940. So also the price index of raw 
cotton recorded a heavy fall. But the price 
index of both jute and cotton manufaciures fell 
much less than that of raw materials in both the 
cases. 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE & Reratt Prices 


As regards wholesale and retail prices, it is 
to be remembered that retail prices always lay 
behind wholesale prices. This lag was in evi- 
dence during the first eight months of the war. 
Since then the discrepancy has tended to be 
rectified. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nexion that in India the disparity between these 
two sets of prices had not been very great as 
compared with the other countries of the world 
during the period of the economic depression. 
This had been so probably due to the fact that 
the cost of living index in India is heavily 
weighted with commodities like food stuffs, which 
had fallen in price very considerably. In most 
countries of the west, retail prices, as measured 
by the cost of living Index, had proved relative- 
ly rigid. Unlike the other countries of the world, 
the retail prices in India had fallen more than 
wholesale prices or at least had kept pace with 
them. 


Bompay WuotesaLce Prics anp Cost or Lrvyine Inpices 
September, 1939 to September, 1940 
Base August, 1939 — 100 


1939 1940 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. Jan. Feb. 
Wholesale 100 116 #4117 «+129 «©1300 61238) 6106 
Cost of Living 100 101 103 104 107 +108 106 
1940 
Mar. Apl. May June July Aug. Sept. 
Wholesale 1145 117 134 110 i11 108 109 
Cost of Living 104 104 105 105 107 108 106 


The table indicates that though the cost of 
living index rose slowly during the earlier period 
of the war, thereby increasing the discrepancy 
between wholesale and cost of living indices, 
yet the disparity between them tendend to be 
gradually corrected as from the month of June, 
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1940, when the wholesale prices began to fall, 
while the cost of living index continued to rise. 


CHANGES IN Export & Import Prices 


Let us now study the effect of the war on 
the import and export prices in India. The’ 
nature of the changes in the indices of these two 
groups of prices will indicate the change in the 
barter terms of trade between India and other 
industrial countries with which she trades. 


Price Inptces or Inpi~an Exports AND Imports Basrp 


oN DeciarED VALUES . 
1927-28 = 100 
xports Imports 
April, 1989 54 68 
uly, ,, 60 66 
February, 1940 83 81 
April, o 76 89 
July, a 72 82 


During the last Great Depression India 
suffered very much because of the heavy fall 
in the prices of agricultural commodities. The 
comparatively high prices of manufactured 
goods tended to worsen the terms of trade of 
India, which diminished her national income and 
made her the worst sufferer in all respects. When 
the recovery set in from 1937-38, India’s terms 
of trade began to improve gradually. The 
present war by increasing the prices of exports 
improved the situation a great deal and the 
terms of trade became favourable to India to- 
wards the close of the year 1939-40. But since 


then export prices began to fall a little while. 


import prices continued steadily to go up, thus 
checking the tendency towards the improvement 
of the bar.er terms of trade of India. 


TV 


CoMPARISON OF CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Durinc THE First Tweive Montus oF THE 
Last Great WAR WITH THOSE IN THE 
Same DcrING THE PrReseNT War 


It will be of some interest to compare in this 
connexion the changes in prices that had occurred 
during the first uwelve months of the last Great 
War with those in the same during the firs’ 
twelve months of the present war. 


CaLcurra WHoLESALE INDEX Numper or Prices 


Base July, 1914 = 100 
1914 and 1939 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 

1914-15 100 - 104 100 8 102 99 =: 102. 

1939-40 100 100 114 118 131 137 
1915 and 1940 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 

1914-15 110 +4112 .108 108 110 += i111 

" 1989-40 1380 126 = 121 117 114 114 


Comparing the movement of general prices 
in India during the first twelve months of the 
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two wars, we notice that the starting point was 
practically the same in both: the price indices 
being 100 in July, at 104 and 100 respectively 
in August and again coinciding at 103 about the 
end of the first week of September. But from 
this point onwards we notice an increasing 
divergence between the movements of.the two. 
Whereas in 1914 there was an almost steady up- 
ward.movement (with slight variations) upto 
December, in 1939 there was a very steep and 
continuous rise, the highest peak being reached 
in December. The price index for December 
stood at 102 in 1914 and 137 in 1939. From 
December onwards, however, we notice a slight 
convergence: in 1914-15, the price level rose 
from 102 in December to 112 in February, but 
in 1939-40, the price level fell from 137 in 
December io 126 in February. The steepness 
of the rise in the one case was almost equal to 
the steepness of the fall in the other. From 
February onwards, the two price movements were 
on more or less parallel lines up to April after 
which we notice another convergent tendency : 
the differences between the two price indices 
diminishing from 18 in April to 3 in June. 


" Broadly speaking, we may say that the 
general price movement was more steady in 


1914-15, than in 1939-40. Though the variations . . 


from month to month in the intermediate period 
were great, still the situation at the end of the 
year confpared to that in the beginning of the 
period was almost similar ing 1914-15 and in 
1939-40. 


The average of the wholesale prices durmg 
the first twelve months of the last Great War, 
and of the present war, as measured by the 
Caleut.a wholesale Index Numbers, stood at lla 
and 120 respectively, (1914-15, Base July, 
1914-100 and 1939-40, Base August, 1939—= 
100). Thus, we find that, on the average, there 
has been a greater rise in prices during the first 
twelve monchs of the present war than that 
during the first twelve months of the last Great 
War. This difference may have been due to the 
following factors: (a) The transition from peace 
to war economy in 1914-15 meant merely a 
redistribution of resources as between differ- 
ent industries, because the war broke out in a 


- period of full employment and siable prices. 


But, the war of 1989 came upon a state of grow- 
ing employment and rising prices. Consequently 
the rise due to the war was supperimposed upoi. 
the rise due to the recovery from the Depression. 
(b) The sea route between India and Hurope wa: 
comparatively safer and freer in 1914-15 than 
in 1939-40. 


AN HIMALAYAN RHAPSODY 
: By SIGRID PETERSON GOULD 


Ir was mérning just a little before eight as the 
bend on the upper chakkar was reached. And 
there, there lay vibrant the breath-taking beauty 
of the snows. What an expanse of etched, snow- 
tipped peaks; cloud-wreathed, and _ high-set; 
beyond ridge after ridge of sunlit, shade-swept 
hills ! 

Towering above all else rose the giant, top- 
most peak. Like an open fan, or, as if in 
courtesy, she stood, spreading her shimmering 
snow-clad beauty before us. On her head, 
gently placed, as if the fairies ‘had left it there, 
a wreath rested. It was cloud-spun, etherial 
both in texture and hue—a part of the billowing 
train which touched the landscape. There in the 
warm love of gathering day she stood, a Nordic 
Snow Queen, a Norseman’s bride ! 

To the right and left rose other peaks— 
lesser queens perhaps—but intriguing none-the- 
less with their chiselled profiles etched against 
. the arched blue. Beneath their ermine thrones 
wind-swept ridges spilt downward into pools of 
nubby hillocks. And there close to the warmth 


of the valley lay mosaics of terraced pa&dy fields. ° 


And to the edge ef village clearings rose fragrant 
deodars—tall, fresh-green, and resplendent with 
sizength. 

There were ground songsters, crossfng and 
re-crossing the valley, adding life to the im- 
personal scene and looking like so many dry 
leaves fluttering in the sunlight. And there were 
jewelled sunbeams, sunbeams beating their 
warmth into our bddies until all was vibrant 
within. ce 

There by the road-side, on a stone, we sat, 
wondering at so much beauty. Only the gurgly 
purr of a near-by hukka kept the scene deep- 
rvoted in Indian soil—otherwise its beauty bore 
ns national badge or coat-of-arms. The Psalm- 
ist sang true when he declared, “ ‘Thou preparest 
a table before me.” And Greek Tragedians are 
the more understood for they found in tragedy 
what some find in beauty—that something which 
ptrifies human emotion. But beauty, imperson-~ 
al, expansive beauty, does more. It resets the 
emotions until they, in soaring flight, burst 
forth into the song and rhythm of reverential 
ecstasy. a 


An hour had passed. ‘The eyes had wander- 
ed often over diverse routes to catch the line, the 
colour, and the feel of it all. And yet so much 
strength of hills, interplay of sun and shade, 
expanse of gilt-tipped snows, and crumpled table- 
land could not comprehendingly be fathomed, or 
captured, by any single breast. 

Once again, looking up from the near sun- 
lit patch to the tumbled, rough-hewn beauty of 
the hills beyond, we saw new details emerge. 
The ‘highest of the hills rising upward close to 
the icy breath of the snows were tree-clad. And 
from our vantage point they seemed snugly 
wrapped as if cloaked in grey-green karracul. 
Just below rose the lesser ridges, tree-less and 
barren except for their close-croppd coat of 
deeper green. And then bneath these, running 
into the narrow heat of the valley, stood the last 
of tke slopes richly forested with the stately 
deodar, 

One long-sweeping ridge dominated the 
scene. The restive beauty of anyone of its upper 
peaks was enough to catch the eye. And 
instinctively, or as if by force, the eye once 
caught, was impelled downward over an un- 
ending cascade of drops and shimmering ravines. 
Its journey upward was with effort and the eye 
with labour must spend itself if it would regain 
the celestial, snow-bound beauty from which 1+ 
had fellen. 

A bob-white called from a far crag and a 
whistling thrush dropped his liquid carol into 
the melting loveliness below. Feelings tumbled 
into thoughts, and thoughts into song, until we 
echoed the poet’s chant: 


“Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy if and never count the cost; 


And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been, or could be.’* 


It was enough! Peace, pain, wonder and 
regret had been rewoven into a deeper love for 
the true, the good, and the beautiful. 


ree 
* Acknowledgment is hereby made to Barter, by 
Sara Teasdale. 


MYSORE UNIVERSITY UNION LITERACY CAMPAIGN 
A Scheme Arranged on Scientific Lines 


By N. N. 


AccorpinG to the rough figures available from 
the recent census of India, there has been a good 
growth in the number of literate persons. At 
least a part of this growth, especially among 
adults, can be traced to the literacy classes 
organised by various groups in all provinces and 
states of India. 

A scientific method of literacy campaign 
was recently conducted by the members of the 
Mysore University Union. The following details” 





those classes. Volunteer-teachers were readily 
fortheorning and when the classes began, there 
were 160 Kannada and 40 Urdu teachers ready 
for work. | 
The first important preliminary work the 
Union Literacy Campaign did was to evolve out 
an original method of teaching the alphabet to 
persons who ‘had long ago passed the age of 
learning. For this purpose, a Kannada Literacy 
Chart, designed scientifically, was prepared. 


Creating the interest : Literacy workers, headed by Professor Eagleton of the Mysore University, visit 
a Mysore suburb, inhabited mostly by Harijans. The people come forward to meet them, an open- 
air conference is held and arrangements for a literacy class are completed. 


about their scheme of work will prove helpful 
to all those who have an interest in this subject 
of vital national importance. 


100 Lirrracy CLASSES 


The University Union programfned for con- 
ducting 100 literacy classes in different localities 
of the city and it was estimated that about a 
thousand adult literates would be the result of 


32—6 ; 


This alphabet chart is based on the principle 
of easy movement. Letters are grouped accord- 
ing to the similarity of form to facilitate 
movement cf the hand. As letters of complicated 
movement try the beginners, letters of simple 
movement precede those of more complicated 
movement. This method of grading takes the 
learner gradually from the simple to the more 
complex letters. - 


. 
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After their graduation, the students are not left off. Their interest in literacy is continually kept 


up by inviting them into the library in their leisure hours. 


The Primer class. The teacher, in the centre, sits with his students and directs 
month at this book is enough to make any illiterate man thorough with the fundament 





their reading. A 
als of reading and 
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hour for instruction in reading 
and writing; and the last fifteen 
minutes for a short informative 
topic, either on a general subject 
or on some interesting news of 
the day. P 
The full literacy course of 

the University Union, Scheme 
covered eleven weeks. In the 
end, to give each student an 
idea of his own ability, a 
literacy examination was held. 
This was the standard of literacy 
which the pupils had reached 
when they sat for the examin- 
ation : 

(1) To read and comprehend an 
article in a newspaper, a handbill or 
some advertisement. 


(2) Simple commercial arithmetic 


Z : ’ . “7+ . d 
In this post-literacy meeting, held in the school-hall, the speaker, of Joe ee ah a pod ge 


Mr. Srinivasa Murthy of the Mysore Educational Service, 1s 
talking about the miracles of science iy uber pe letter to a 


relation and an application to an 
office. : 





INITIAL PROPAGANDA (4) A knowledge of very elementary ideas of his- 

Before the literacy classes could be held tory and geography of the country and its social institu- 
anywhere, quite an amount of propaganda was _ tions. 
necessary. A few weeks before 
the classes were to be held, work- , 
ers of the campaign had gone © 
several rounds of the city, talked 
to the people, fixed the build- 
ings in each centre and appealed 
to leaders of the locality for 
support and co-operation. 

By the date fixed for the 
inauguration of the classes, the 
buildings where they were to be 
held had been fixed and the’ 
adult-students enrolled. Of the 
enrolled students, more than half 
were absolutely begineers—they 
had never even attempted to 
read or write. The rest were 
people who had once been 
literate but had lapsed into 
illiteracy later. 





A few days after the in- The class next to the primer and arithmetic class is the news- 
auguration, the classes were in paper Seong 2 The scholars — itil at ae but after a 
j j few nights, as their interest in reading and in the news grows, 

full swing, with good and regular they make rapid progress. At the end of their two months, they 


attendance. As most of the 
students were drawn from 
city workg's, night was prefer- 
red for the lessons and each school would Post-Ligeracy COURSES 

begin work at 7-30 P.M. and close at 9. Though the adult students who have 
The first fifteen minutes of a class would be attended the classes for the prescribed eleven 
spent for greetings and general conversation; one months can be considered literate, most of them 


pick up completely writing, reading and arithmetic 
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The suburb’s Rama-mandir (a temple dedicated to God Rama 

Classes are held 

Here is a group of 

them, learning their alphabet for the first time. Special charts 

have been prepared for the purpose and within two days most of 
~ the scholars become thorough with their first lesson 


and used for Bhajan purposes) is the school. 
at nights, as the students are all workers. 
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will lapse into illiteracy if provi- 
sion is not made to fix the literacy 
they have gained. So according 
to the Union Scheme, post-literacy 
and ‘follow-on’ courses will be 
held in future to sustain interest 
in reading. In these, they are 
taught further reading and more 
advanced writing and arithmetic 
Also, they are encouraged and 
even compelled to use the library 
and the reading room continual- 
ly. As mere reading would not 
interest them, a course of fort- 
nightly lectures on various topics 
of general interest and informa- 
tion will be arranged and 
fortnightly reading sheet, in 
big print and simple language, 
will be published. It is also 
planned to bring out books 
specially suited for adult liter- 
ates and produced with a view 
to interest them. 





HAND-MADE PAPER 
An Ancient Kashmir Industry 


By B. P. SHARMA 


Serious efforts have been made during the past 
few years to revive the hand-made paper industry 
in India, and this forms an item in the construc- 
tive programme of the Indian National Congress. 

The hand-made papet industry in Kashmir 
which was on the Verge of extinction has also 
received a fillip and the, few families now 
engaged in this industry are again hoping to 
keep the industry alive. 

The art was imported into Kashmir from 
Persia by Zain-ul-Abdin, the ruler of Kashmir 
(1420-1470), and this industry was very pros- 
perous in Moghul times. Kashmir’s hand-made 
paper was used for writing documents in the 
Moghul Court. No machine-made paper was 
imported into Kashmir till the time of Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh, the second Ruler of the Dogra 
family. Maharaja Ranbir Singh himself was a 
great lover of Kashmir’s art and industry, but 
curing the closing years of hjs reign the machine- 
made paper appears to have been imported into 
Eashmir for the first time. In about 1888, the 
olfices in Kashmir State were “ modernised ” and 
o 


the demand for paper became greater. With 
the spread of education and also due to other 





Lifting the pulp on the “screen” 


reasons, the demand for paper rose and by slow 
stages machine-made paper which was cheaper 


HAND-MADE PAPER 


in cost replaced the old ‘hand-made @& 
paper. But with all the pressure 
from machine-made paper, the hand- 
made paper industry dragged on 
and we still find a few families whose 
only source of income 1s paper- 
making. 

The method of production in 
Kashmir is altogether different from 
that followed in Bombay, Madras, 
Hyderabad or Manipur State. | 
Kashmir’s hand-made paper is con- 
sidered to be better in durability and 
strength, | 

In Hyderabad State, hemp and ~ 
jute form the raw material for pro- — 
duction of paper; in Bombay | 
Presidency old account books and 
waste paper obtained from paper- 
cutting machines is used for its pro- 
duction; in Madras also waste paper forms the 
raw material; whereas in Manipur State the fibre 
of a plant known as Shu Arasa is used. 

In Kashmir, the method of production is 
rather different and in spite of the fact that the 





Polishing and glazing the paper 


industry came into existence several centuries 
ago, the tradition is well kept by Kashmir 
manufacturers, because of the excellence of the 
original invention. Cotton waste, old clothes 
and rags form the raw material in Kashmir. 
This raw material together with a little quantity 
of hemp is pounded and then diluted in water. 
A small quantity of sajji (lime) is added after 
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Laying the pulp in sun for drying 


short intervals and the process is repeated till 
the material becomes finer and ultimately the 
flaments composing the fibre float separately in 
water. " 
The pulp thus floating in a large wooden 
tray is lifted on a “screen”. After some time 
when the pulp on the “screen” is free from 
water, the same is laid on the ground, on a piece 
of cloth. The pulp is dried in the sun. The 
final process consists of polishing and glazing 
the papef with agate stone. The paper is then 
cut to different sizes with scisgors. 

* Recently the machine-pulp in the shape of 
pieces of paper obtained from the paper-cutting 
machirfes and printing presses has also beerf in- 
troduced for the manufacture of hand-made 
paper. This process is being tried at the Govern- 
ment school for training of teachers for the 
Basic Schools, but tke paper thus produced is 
far inferior in quality to ¢hat of the original 
hand-made paper. 

The demand for Kashmir’s hand-made paper 
has now increased and the local manufacturers 
have been booking orders from swadeshi-minded 
people in British India. Some of the Depart- 
ments of the State, for instance, the Rural. 
Reconstruction and Panchayat Department, are 
patronizing the industry and recently the 
Panchayat Department made an experiment for 
printing some of its summonses on Kashmir’s 
hand-made paper, and it has been found that 
the paper is capable of being printed upon. 





A corner of the Zoo, organised by H. H. Maharaja Joodha Shumshere 


THE INDEPENDENT HINDU KINGDOM 
By SIVA NARAYANA SEN 


NepaAu is a narrow strip of mountainous country 
of an area of fifty-four thousand square miles, 
adjoining the North-east frontier of British 
_ India, being separated on the north from Tibet 

by the lofty snowy mountains of the Himalayas, 
on the east it touches Sikkim, on the west the 
British Hill Province of Kumaon and on the 
south, Bihar and Oudh. By far the greater 
portion of the country lies in the hills, but on 
the south between a low range of sandstone hills 
calléd the Chiriyaghata and the British Ftontier, 
is a long narrow belt of country known as Terai, 
consisting partly of Sal forest and partly of 
level cultivated land. The average width of the 
Terai is about twenty emiles. The country 
within the hills consists of three natural divi- 
sions formed by lofty mountain ranges, running 
at right angles to the main‘line of the Hima- 
layas. These ranges form the basins of three 
large rivers, into which converge innumerable 
mountain streams; the country between them 
being broken up by lower hills with intervening 
valleys varying in extent. The three basins are 

se of :-— 


(1) The Karnali or Gogra river in the west; 
(2) The Gundak in the centre, and 
(3) The Kosi, in the east. 


Besides them is a fourth, politically the most 
important, that of the Bagmati, the valley of 
Nepal proper, lying between the basins of the 
Gundak and the Kosi. 

The River Kali forms the western boundary 


between Kumaon and Nepal. The basin of the 
Karnali on the Nepalese side contains the 
modern provinces of Jumla, Doti and Saliana, 
each having a chief town of the same name. [t 
formerly consisted of twenty-two small princi- 
palities, known as the Baisia, all tributory to 
the Raja of Jumla. The town of Piuthana is 
situated about the centre of this district; it was 
one of the principal Nepalese arsenals, and 
is celebrated for its sword and khukri 
blades. 

The central division is known as the Sapta 
Gandaki; from the seven rivers which unite to 
form the Gandak; the most easterly of these is 
the Trisulganga, which rises in a large lake, 
sacred to Mahadeva, near the summit of Mount 
Gosaithan, and flows through the Nayakot 
valley. This central division originally com- 
prised, besides the kingdoms of Gorkha, twenty- 
four petty states known as the Choubisia, 
as well as the Baisia, tributary to Jumla. The 
modern provinces are Malibrun in the north- 
west, Khachi in the south-west, Palpa, includ- 
ing Batoul, in the south, and Gorkha in the 
north-west. South-west of Gorkha is the valley 
of Pokhra, larger than that of Nepal, with a 
capital of the same name; the town is large and 
populous, and is celebrated for its manufactures 
in copper. ; . 

The eastefn of the three great basins is that 
of the River Kosi, known as the Sapta Kosi; 
here again seven small rivers converge to form 
the main stream. This division touches Sikki~- 
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on the east and Nepal Proper on the west; it is 
divided by the River Arun, one of the seven. 
The country on its west bank to the River Dudh- 
Kosi, another of the seven, is that of the 
Kirantis, a low-caste hill tribe. 

The fourth natural division, the most im- 
portant though the smallest, and from which in 
modern times the whole country ‘has been named, 
is Nepal Proper. 

The outline of the central valley, which lies 
directly south of the snow-capped Gosainthan, 
is irregularly oval; the long diameter running 
from north-west to south-east is about sixteen 
miles in length, and the short diameter about 
twelve to fifteen miles. The inhabited area 18 
about 300 square miles, and the ‘elevation 4,500 
feet above sea level. A circle of hills surrounds 
it on all sides, their elevation varying from 500 
to 4,800 above the surface of the valley. : 

_ The shallow streams—Bagmati, Vishnumati 
and Monohara flow from North to South 
and before leaving the valley, unite and pass 
through a gorge in the south, ultimately joining 
with the River Gandak in British India. 

The valley of Nepal is very densely popu- 
lated, for besides containing three large cities, 
Kathmandu the capital, Patan and Bhatgaon, 
each formerly the capital of a separate kingdom, 
there are many towns and large villages, as well 
as a great number of smaller villages, and 
hamlets; the open country is also dotted 
with single houses. The population is estimated 
at half a million. The climate is temperate, 
resembling that of the sou of Europe, except 
for the far greater humidity. The average yearly 
rainfall is 60 inches, three quarters of which 
falls between June and September. The average 
yearly mean temperature is 61 degrees, during 
the hottest months; the highest inside the house 
with doors and windows open is approximately 
85 degrees, and hence fans are unnecessary. In 
winter heavy morning mist, lasting till nime or 
ten o’clock, fills the valley; hoar frosts are fre- 
quent and the thermometer sometimes f alls in 
December to 28 degrees at night. 

The word “Nepal” according to some 
means the land cherished by & deity, called 
“Ne” There are other derivations as well. 

Some say that the country was named after the 
' great sage, “ Ne-Muni,” the founder of the 
Gupta dynasty and to some the word means 
the valley leading to heaven. 

Nepal has been in Hindu times mostly 4 
member of the Indian Empire. But for centuries, 
situated as it is between two large ‘empires, those 
of China and India—Nepal has evolved a wise 
international policy, wherein she has hardly ever 
taken a false step. Thanks to that wise policy, 


powerful neighbour. 
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her international position today is such as it 
had probably never been before. She enjoys 
and rightly so the complete confidence of her 


Manaksha, an early Lichchavi, wrested 
Nepal from Vaisali in 200 A.D. and established 
a direct government in Nepal, marking the event 


Se ee ae eareer* + ony —_——— 
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Nayatapo temple at Bhatgaon ¢ 


with the installation of Pasupati—which is a 
ee of the style of the Naga-Vakatakas. 

asuprekshadeva, the *third king, who is credited 
with the introduction of Hindu caste-rules and 
population from Hindusthan, is the founder of 
Pasupati’s Temple. 

Before the Lichchavi annexation Kirata 
dynasty had been the ruling power. Twenty- 
eight kings belonged to it. It was at the time 
of the fifteenth king—Sthunko—that Asoka 
visited Nepal. 

Pasuprekshadeva’s successor Bhaskaravar- 
man, the great conqueror of India, is probably 
the grandfather of Samudragupta, the father-in- 
law of Chandragupta I. Bhaskaravarman was 
still probably the president of the Republic at 
Vaisali. He seems to have defeated Magadha 
and evidertly his dominions were large enough 
to entitle Chandragupta I to call himself Maha- 
rajadhiraja. The seat of government changed 
from Vaisali to Negal where ‘his adopted son 
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Hills made 
Baumivarmana succeeded and the plains passed 
or to Chandragupta I and his queen the Lichchavi 
lady. 

Various Hindu dynasties—some of theic 
kngs embracing Buddhism from time io time—- 
mostly from the plains of India ruled in Nepal. 

The present de jure and de facto rulers are 
Rajputs who migrated to the Himalays in the 
early 15th century. ; 

Various races inhabit Nepal. The Gorkhalis 
are the military and dominant class. All the 
. aboriginals have been Hinduised and caste is 
the main pivot on which the whole structure of 
the society rests. z 

The Newars (undoubtedly migrated from 
India but the time when and the locality from 
waich they migrated are still disputed) form the 
balk of the inhabitants of Nepal Proper (the 


arable. 


Nagarkote 


totally extinct. Newars profess both Buddhism 
and Hinduism. Enough remains of the old wood 
and stone carvings of the Newars io prove thei 
artistic ability. 

The Lingua Franca of Nepal is the Parbatiya 
language, a dialect of Hindi. Newars have a 
language of their own known as Newari. The 
character is a modification of Nagri. 

Shaivism is now the most prominent religion 
in Nepal—the worshippers of Vishnu being 
rather few. 


There are 3000 sacred shrines’ within 
the valley. The temples are of three kinds :— 
(1) Pagoda shaped, generally Hindu, a 


very few being Buddhist. 


(2) Conical—domed, nearly always Hindu, 
a few onlW being Buddhist. 
(3) Chaityas or Buddhist mound temples. 





Hydro-Electrie Power-house, Sundarijal 


valley) and the trade and agriculture of the 
piace are still in their hands, They never ruled 
tte country but always have exercised some sort 
o: influence in the administration of the land 
since the time of the Mallag who are now almost 


Besides these there area few temples pf Tribut 
style with syrfmetrical tiers. 

The most beautiful and _ characteristic 
temples of Nepal are the first type and they 
differ entirely from any temple seen in British 
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A village 


India. These are built of good red bricks and 
massive and well seasoned timbers, ornamented 
with the most elaborate carving. These temples 
have from two to five stories, square in plan, 
each one smaller than the one below it; the 
highest being pyramidal and surmounted by a 
gilt pinnacle. At the junction of the stories are 
sloping roofs, running round all four sides of 
the building, with the corners turned up; these 
roofs are of tile (known as Jhinti), or of gilded 
copper or brass and are supported by wooden 
struts which slope upwards from the upright 
walls to the edges of their sloping roofs. The 
struts are almost always most elaborately, and 
generally grotesquely, carved 
with images of deities, demons or 
dragons; sometimes the carv- 
ings are very obscene. The 
temples are often raised on a 
masonry base, sometimes consist- 
ing of several _ platforms 
diminishing in size from the 
lowest, and often corresponding 
in number of that of the stories 
of the building. The lower 
storey is the shrine of the deity, 
the upper ones being store rooms 
for “properties,” ete. From 
Chinese history. it is evident 
that architectural style which 
is now known as the pagoda style 
was already in vogue in Nepal 
in the middle of the seventh 
century. Wang Hiuentse, the - . 
Chinese Ambassador, when he pased throug’ 
Nepal in the year 657 A.D. saw there temples and 
secular buildings, the like of which he had not 
seen or Khown in his owW ncountry. The style 
travellel from Nepal to China, and not vice versa. 
Similar buildings are found in Malabar and Kulu. 

The second class of temples is characterized 


33—7 


by a conical pillar-like dome. The style is 
similar to that of some old temples in-the plains 
of India; sometimes the dome or sikharam alone 
rises from a raised platform, but, iis lower por- 
tion is, as a rule, surrounded by a colonade. 
They are generally built of stone, and are nearly 
all Hindu; a few are Buddhist. 

The third type is that of the Buddhist 
mound temples, and has many examples 
in different paris of India. The distinguishing 
feature of the Buddhist Chaitya is the garbha 
or mound, usually a solid dome or hemisphere of 
masonry, which is built over a small, strong 
chamber of brick and stone, and round a mas- 





A flood scene. The sacred Bagmati river 


sive beam of wood. fixed upright in the centre of 
the foundation of the chamber. The ‘hemisphere 
reaches to about half the height of the centra! 
beam which projects above it, the top is some- 
what flattened and,on it is first built a square 
capital round. the beam,—the eyes of Buddha, 
long, narrow and oblique, being painted on all 
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A view of Nepal. 


four sides of it. Above this comes the spire 
which is either round and conical or square and 
pyramidal; it invariably consists of thirteen 
separate divisions, emblematic of the thirteen 
Buddhist heavens. The round conical form or 
spire is most common; it is composed of thirteen 
carcular- wooden platforms, built round the 
central beam, diminishing in size from below up- 
wards, and separated from each other at dis- 
tinet and equal intervals; the edges are covered 
with plates of copper gilt. Finally, the whole 





Headwork, Sundarijal Hydro-Electric 


edifice is crowned by a well-shaped ornamentai 
pinnacle, called the kalas, which is also/ copper 
gilt. Sometimes a canopy or chaitra is placed 
round the base of the pinnacle, which rests by 
weoden supports on the upper segment of the 
sire, : 

The central masonry chamber has nine 
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The stupa of Bodhnath seen at a corner 


compartments; the central one is occupied by the 
yase of the upright beam. In the remaining 
eight, before the chamber is closed, are 
placed certain particular kinds of wood and 
grain, and a number of images of the Buddhas, 
their Saktis and Satwas besides those of Sakva 
or other saints. When the Chaitya is of a 
memorial or funeral character, human relics are 
also deposited in the chamber. 

The solid dome may spring directly from 
the basement, or it may have a narrow plinth. 
The basement itself varies, but 
usually consists of a series of 
three terraces rising one above 
the other. 

Nepalese art is of an inten- 


sely religious character and 
symbolic. No ornament is used 
without some definite idea, 


meaning or purpose. The highest 
from of Nepalese art are re- 
presented by three _ different 
methods of expression—painted 
piciure, wood carvings and meta! 
statuary, 

Agriculture as an occupa- 
tion is taken up by all classes, 
excepting the merchants and 
traders. As regards the densely 
populated valley itself, every 
available plot of land is utilized, 
the sides of the hills being 
terraced as high as possible. Rice 
is the most important crop, and during the 
rains the valley becomes one great rice-field. 
Various kinds of rice are cultivated, but there are 
two chief varieties, viz., the Gaya er upland 
rice, the field8 of which are not submerged, nor 
is it transplanted; it is sown about the middle of 
May and ripens early in September; the Puya 
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or lowland rice, the transplantation of which is 
an occasion of much festivity and liquoring-up 
on the part of those employed. It takes place 
in June and the crop is reaped in the last. halt 
of October. Part of the Puya rice is converted 
into “ Hakna”; it is collected into heaps, which 
are then covered with clods of wet earth, the 
rice is left thus covered for eight or ten days 
until its has fermented, when the ‘heaps are 
opened and the rice spread out and dried. Be- 
sides rice, Indian corn is grown in the rains, 
chiefly in the ‘hills surrounding the valley also 
red and yellow pepper, and in the co'd weather, 
wheat, potatoes, radishes and other vegetables. 
The fields are freely manured, and have spread 
over them a black alluvial peaty substance called 
Koncha, wherever it is obtainable, mixed with 
a greyish-blue clay called Ong Shigulay by the 
Newars; this substance is probably of vegetable 
origin impregnated with iron. The plough is rare- 
ly used, the trenching being almost always done 
by hand with a short-handled kodal or spade. 

The following is a list of Religious festivals 
of Nepal : 


GorkHani—(1) Rakhi Purnima, (2) Janma 
Asthmi, (3) Dassera, (4) Dewali, (5) Basanta Pan- 
chami, (6) Holi and (7) Sivaratri. 

Newar—(1) Macchandra Jatra, (2) Bhairav 


Jatra, (3) Neta Devi Jatra, (4) Devi Jatra, (5) Bajra 
Jogini Jatra, (6) Siti Jatra, (7) Ghanta Karna, (8) 
Bansa Jatra, (9) Nag Panchami, (10) Gai Jatra, (11) 
Bagh Jatra, (12) Indra Jatra, (13) Swambhu ‘Mela, 
(14) Khica Puja, (15) Bhai Puja, (16) Festival of 
Narayana at Nilkantha, (17) Bala Chaturdasi, (18) Kar- 
tic Purnima, (19) Ganesh Chauthi, (20) Magh Purni- 
ma, (21) Small Macchendra Jatra, (22) Ghora Jatra 
and (23) Festival of Narayana at Balaji. 


There are of course very many other un- 
important ones, but the greater number of them 
seem to have been discontinued. 

Such is Nepal, the only independent Hindu 
Kingdom on earth’s surface, whére Hinduism is 
still practised in its pristine purity and where 
the basic principles of administration are 
founded on the ancient Hindu economo- -political 
theories. In Nepal the religious heritage is treat- 
ed as sacred. The country has derived an inesti- 
mable advantage of power and permanence by 
putting a halo of sanctity round its tradition 
which is ever growing. Here the Ruler is a 
teacher who teaches more by example than by 
precept. Shastric injunctions of the moral codes 
are the guiding principles of the Maharaja. 

The social life of the Hindus in Nepal is 
in theory as well as in practice regulated by 
Shastras whgse authorship ig attributed to sages, 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vasistha, and many others. 

To the foreigner, the secret of the Hindu 
is veiled in a dignified shyness which is not at 
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all easy to penetrate. Most of the interpretations 
and information given by the foreigners are 
faulty and in most cases inaccurate. Their self- 
s.yled superiority has made them unfit to 
study the whole thing in a true scientific way. 
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A temple facing the.Darbar Hall, Kathmandu 


Their scorn and contempt for the Hindu social 
systems are mainly the outbursts of their 
pedanticity. Reverence begets knowledge. The 
puffed up foreigner engrossed with gross 
materialism lacks in this very essential element 
of knowledge. So we find in most of the des- 
cription of the social life of Nepal, distortion 
of facts, sometimes intentional and in some 
cases due to ignorance. The social organism 
in Nepal, the play of its motive forces, is more- 
over, regulated infinitely more by custom, 
varying according to, locality, than by legal 
formulae Jaid down in authentic and easily 


accessible texts. 


, 
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A picnic on the river side 


The present man at the helm of Nepalese 
affairs is Maharaja Sir Joodha Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur Rana whose eleventh accession anni- 
versary falls on the Ist of September 1941. In 
every walk of his life he is guided by 
tke rules laid down in Hindu Shastras. By living 
the Hindu Shastras in his own life he has been 
able to prove that one has nothing to lose if a 
Hindu becomes a true Hindu. 


“Hinduism is more a way of life than a form of 
thought. While it gives absolute liberty in the world 
ot thought it enjoins a strict code of practice. The 


. theist and the atheist, the sceptic and the agnostic 


may all be Hindus if they accept the Hindu system 
o: culture and life. Hinduism insists not on religious 
cenformity but on a spiritual and ethical outlook in 
laie. ‘The performer of the good—and not the 
believer in this*or that view—can never get into an 
evil state,’ na hi kalyanakrit kaschit durgatim tata 
.gacchata. In a very real sense practice precedes 
tseory. Only by doing the will does onee know the 
doctrine. Whatever our theological beliefs and meta- 
physical opinions may be, we are all agreed that we 
suould be kind and honest, grateful to our benefactors 
amd sympathetic to the unfortunate. Hinduism insists 
on a moral life and drays into fellowship all ‘who 
feel themselves bound to the claims which the moral 
lew or Dharma makes upon them. Hinduism is not 
a sect but a fellowship of all who accept the law of 
rght and earnestly seek for the truth.” (Prof. Radha- 
krishnan: Hindu View of Life, p. 77). 


- . The correctness of the preceding remark 
about Hinduism can well be tested in Nepal. 
Here the Maharaja and his people, in spite of un- 
favourable criticism from outsiders, are firm in 
taeir principles of orthodoxy. 

Maharaja Joodha is himself not a bigot and 
he maintains enough of the spirit of tolerance 
which the Hindu religion teaches. His Highness 
who stands for justice, works for national pro- 
gress while his very outlook is international and 
extremely humanitarian. .Maharaja Joodha has 
Gone. much to bring Nepal into prominence 
cmong the nations of the world. As remarked 


before, the administration of Nepal is based on 
the lines laid down in the Hindu Shastras, which 

*enjoins that the administrator is to consider his 
subjects as his children, hence his popularity; 
and he is considered as one of the best rulers of 
modern times. Under his regime Nepal is under- 
going an all round improvement in educational, 
industrial, agricultural, social, and religious 
fields. The noble ideals of Hinduism have 
found their best expression in the life of His 
Highness and they who have cherished the best 
tradition of “ Hindutva” look up to him as the 
greatest exponent and foremost upholder of their 
ancient culture at the present day. 

In Nepal Hinduism is a living tradition, and 
the spirit of tolerance—the most outstanding 
characteristic of the creed—is still prevalent 
there. | 

There are Muhammadans in this Hindu 
Kingdom. The State has made necessary 
arrangements to enable them to build their own 
mosques and every facility has been given to 
them for their spiritual development in their own 
way. There is neither conflict nor clash. Every- 
one is happy and friendship prevails over the 
two communities. Not only mosques but a 
charitable dispensary of the Yunani system of 
treatment has been founded by the Maharaja. 
One Muslim Hakim has been appointed by the 
Government and thus the immigrant Muslims 
of Nepal—quite a few in number—are enjoying 
the privilege of being treated in their own 
system if they prefer the same to other systems. 
Thus the Muhammadans living within Nepal 
territories have been allowed to maintain their 
own Arabic culture under an orthodx Hindu 
Ruler. These concessions and privileges have 
been granted to thea because Hindu culture is 
not in faydur of converting peoples, belonging 
to other faiths, through force or mild persuasion 
or by hook or crook. Here lies the greatness 
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H. H. the Maharaja of Nepal, at a ceremony in which he presented one thousand 
cows to Brahmins 


and uniqueness of the Hindu civilization and the 
Hindu Ruler always upholds the message of 
universal brotherhood which was sounded in 
the Upanishads in the dawn of human civilisation, 
Independent Hindus are orthodox but not 
bigoted fanatics. This is the result of their 
training under the strict humanitarian discipline 
of Hinduism. The Hindu Ruler rules not with 
blood-stained glittering steel, though ‘he is 
capable and brave enough to do so, but by the 
embraces of love, goodwill, tactful talent and on 
the principles of equity. 

Progress in Nepal may be slow but steady 
under the present regime. She is adapting her- 
self to the needs of the time, only to that extent 
which may be deemed necessary to maintain 
peace and required for the welfare of the 
general public. Greed and exuberance of 
created needs have no place there. Plain 
living and high thinking has been their motto. 
They have ample leisure to enjoy life because 
they are simple natured and simple minded. 
Their Ruler is their protector, who is ceaselessly 
trying to promote the happiness of his people, 
erowing out of economic equilibrium and cultural 
adjustment. 

Formerly there was no pension system in 
this country. On his 67th birthday His High- 
ness ‘has introduced the pension system for the 
military staff of the Government in addition to 
the pro@ident fund whfch has been in vogue for 
the last six years. For the civil servants he 
has introduced a “ Long Service Medal” which 


carries a proportionate annuity and a scheme 
for pension for them is under consideration. 
Thus every year Nepal is witnessing seme 
new progressive measures introduced by Maha- 
raja Joodha for an all round national reconstruc- 
tion and regeneration. pov f 


For irrigation and communication facilities 
in Teraf a handsome amount has been sanction- 
ed in the current year’s bydget. This 1% a 
fhagnificent work. His benevolence and 
charitable disposition are making Nepalese more 
and more happy and contented. ite tl 


While dealing with economic develop- 
ments social reforms have not escaped his notice. 


-Constitutionally he has all the power to amend 


the social and. cugtomary laws of the land. 
Hinduism permits amentlments. Hindus al- 
ways bear a scientific outlook of life and are 
conscious of the needs of effective changes in 
an everchanging world. They believe that 
everything should be adjusted according to the 
need of the time, place, and the individual. So 
there is ample scope of growth in them and this 
is one of the most important factors why the 
Hindus have been. able to withstand so many 
heavy onslaughts of barbaric invaders. 


This year “ Mourning Reform” has been 
enacted in Nepal. Formerly, principal mourners 
had to don white garments and were restricted 
from many privileges of normal life for one 
year. This is net compatible today with the 
callings of life of the many, neither can the 
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H. H. the Maharaja of Nepal, delivering his speech on the occasion of sending off 
troops to India 


present day economic structure afford it any 
more. As soon as it was realised, His Highness 
changed the old custom. Now a mourner will be 
able to revert to ‘his normal life after the primary 
mourning period (13 days) is over. 

‘ Maharaja Joodha wants to mitigate the 
sorrows and miseries of his people in every 
possible way. He wants to be true to the duty 
which has been assigned to him by Providence. 
He is struggling hard to make his country equa’ 
to other independent nations of the world 
and «thus every moment of his whking 
hours is being occupied for the good of the 
many. His regime has been handicapped uptil 
now by two very severe disasters—one is the 
devastating earthquake of 1834 and the other is 
the present terrible war of civilised peoples. 
These have put much strain on him at this green 
old age of his and he is striving hard to steer 
his boat of administration with the rudders of 
hope, faith, work and service. Himself acting 
as the cox, he is guiding hhis ardent and strenuous 
oarsmen who are rowing very hard and with 
extreme caution. His faithful band of 
lieutenants are a great asset to him. Everyone of 
them has been initiated in the great ideals of 
nationalism and advancement. Their sincere co- 
operation and military discipline of obedience 
to their leader have been glorifying the regime 
in every possible way. This has only been 
possible because of His Highness’ towering 
personality and well-intentioned ‘heart. 

It is worthwhile to note a passage from the 


editorial leader of the Hindoo Outlook of the 15th 
April 1941. It reads as follows : 


“Nepal is the holy symbol of the once indepen- 
dent Hindudom, a glorious relic of India’s past great- 
ness. Today when Hindus have lost their culture and 
civilisation, vitality and valour, freedom and inde- 
pendence, they yet have the consolation that every- 
thing is not gone and something is still left...... 
At the very name of Nepal we can raise our head 
with pride. It is the only country in the world whose 
soil has never been sullied by a foreign conqueror’s 
foot. Like an ever-vigilant sentinel, Nepal has always 
watched over the interests of Hindudom. When wave 
after wave of Muslim invaders were sweeping and 
submerging the plains of Hindusthan, when crowns 
and coronets of Hindudom were falling like houses 
of clay before the fierce onslaught of the Muslim 
fanaticism, it was the hilly tracts of Nepal that gave 
refuge to those proud and brave Rajputs who declined 
to lay down their arms before the invaders and took 
an oath before Chandika to continue struggle for the 
national independence of Hindu fastnesses.” 


Nepal has a great future and Maharaja 
Joodha is trying to make the foundation of the 
future edifice stronger. 

His has been the function of roots. Perhaps 
he would never come to the limelight of fame, 
as self-advertisement and aggrandisement are 
not in his character. Forgetful as the human 
mind is, he may one day fall into oblivion even 
in the very land which he is glorifying today. 
But his efforts would be for the good of all. 
Here lies the greatness of a pioneer, 

Decorations are being poured upon him 
from far and near but he is not much concerned 
with those. He is a soldier, he likes action. In 


OUR DUTY 


the battlefield he does not take pleasure in fight- 
ing because of the bloodshed, but because he 
champions the cause of righteousness. 

All the trees grow well in Nepal—both 
of Alpine and plain regions. Similarly every 
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man fincs an equal opportunity to develop 
himself irrespective of caste or creed. 

Here les the greatness of Hinduism and its 
guardian. Maharaja Joodha is a devoted Hindu 
whose metto is right action. 
Kathmandu, Nepal. 





OUR DUTY 
By SIVA NARAYANA SEN 


“One word keep for me in thy silence, O World, 
when I am dead, ‘I have loved’.” 


—Rabindranath Tagore. 
“You are the reason why India should be free.” 
—Will Durant to Tagore. 


Now that the inevitable has happened; Rabindra- 
nath whom parties could not hold and creed~ 





NOBEL PRIZE FOR INDIAN POET. 


StocxHoim, Nov. 13.—The Nobel prize for 
literature for 1913 has been awarded to the Indian 
poet Rabindranath Tagore.—Reuter. 

Mr. Tagore who is fifty-two years old, is a 
Bengal poet, beloved and almost worshipped in 
his own country. He is one of those rare authors 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


who have produced fine literature in two languages. 
After a few delicate lyrics in English periodicals 
he gave us ‘“‘ Gitanjali,”’ or ‘Song Offerings,’ 
and later ‘“‘ The Garden,’’ both volumes being 
translations into rhythmic English prose of his 
own poems in Bengali. 


e —The Times, Londong Noy. 14, 1913 
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could not limit, who like the wind—that bloweth 
where it listeth—has flung his bombs into the 
stagnant parlours of our thought, and thrilled 
the air with the spirit of unrest, has been freed 
from his mortal coil. 


We owe him a good deal and now the time 
has come when we should be sincerely conscious 
of our debt and be honestly active. 


During the Extra-ordinary Oxferd Convo- 
cation at Santiniketan I was present and had 
the opportunity of having a fairly long talk with 
the Poet. over matters relating to Visva-bharata. 
What I could gather then was that he seemed to 
be rather, worried about the financial position 
of the Institution which he bequeathed to the 
Nation. . 


Should we not try to pay due respect to our, 
legacy ? Visva-bharati is widely known in ‘the 
international cultural sphere and if we fail to 
enrich her’ by our individual service and active 
co-operation, there will be exposed another weak 
spot in cur national aharacter which will prove 
to the world that we areea nation unfit for 
freedom. 


We have talked much. Let us open our 
purse strings and contribute to the Visva-bharati 
Fund as a fitting memorial to the Great Departed 
Soul. 


“Whe is there to take up my duties ?” asked the 
setting sun. 

“T shall do what I can, my Master,” said the 
earthen lamp. 


—Rabindranath Tagore. 


Kathmandu, Nepal, 
7th August, 1941 
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- INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Miss Ira CuoupHury has this year passed the 
Senior Cambridge Certificate Examination at a 
comparatively young age of fifteen years. She 





a Miss Ira Choudhury 


is also well versed in music, dancing and pain- 
tirg. She is the daughter of Sje Manilal 
Ckoudhury, retired Superintendent of Jubbulpore 
Spence Training College. ‘ 





Lady Vidyagauri Nilkanth, Srimati Sarojini Mehta, 
and Miss Vatsala Mehta 


Lapy VinyacAurnr Nitkattu, the first lady 
graduate of Gujerat (sitting on the right), her 
daughter Srimati Sarojini Mehta, M.A., and her 


grand-daughter Miss Vatsala Mehta (standing 
behind) who graduated recently. The Gujarati 
community may well take pride in this accom- 
plishment. 


Miss Dipatt Taxtvugpar, eldest daughter of 
Professor Jiban Chandra Talugqdar of Agra has 
passed the B.A. examination of the Agra Uni- 
versity. this year with First Class Honours, 
standing second in order of merit. She had 
already distinguished herself by securing a high 
position in the domain of classical music. Her 





Miss Dipali Talugdar 


gramophone and radio songs are prized every- 
where. 


SRIMATI SURABALA KARMAKAR, daughter of Mr. 
Basanta Kumar Karmakar, a member of the 
Bogra Bar, has passed with credit the M.B. 
Examination from the Medical College of 
Calcutta, standing second in Surgery and topping 
the list of girl candidates. 

She is the first lady from the Bogra district 
to take the medical: degree. 


Miss MrerA MuKHERJER, daughter of Mr. P. C. 
Mookerjee of Delhi, has secured a first class in 
the last B.Sc. examination of the Benares Hindu 
University. « She stood first anfongst the 
students of the Natural Science Sections; her 
position amongst all the B.Sc. candidates of this 
year being fourth, 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE . ° 


“mar afar aa gf A We, 
ag aa Stadt ta 
gad Afaar sig afat dra 
aA 1? 
eR 


{“It is because you are greater than your achievement 
That the chariot of your hfe 

Leaves behind your achievement 
Again and again.” (Translation)] 

‘—Atabindranath Tagore. » 

“Thy voice is on the rolling air; 

I hear thee where the waters run; 

Thou standest in the rising sun; 

And in the setting thou art fair. 

What art thou their? I cannot guess; 

But though Iseem in star and flower ~ 

To feel thee some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love ihee less; 

My love involves the love before;- 

My love is vaster passion now; ~ 

Though mix’d with God and Nature thou, 

I seem to love thee more and more. 

Far off thou art but ever-nigh; 

T have thee still, and I rejoice; 

I labour, circled with thy voice; 

I shall not lose thee though I die” 
hal ; - | a Dennyson. 
There is no single word which can adequately 

describe the * myriad-minded Rabindranath 
Tagore of seemingly multiple. but really one and 
undivided peerless personality. . Poet,’ artist, 
sage, seer, thinker, philosopher, -knower and 
lover of man and ihe universe, loving servant 
of humanity—his passing has evoked paeans of 
praise from countless men and women in his 
motherland and abroad, irrespective of creed, 
colour, caste, class, community and_ political 
party. All differences and discordant notes 
have been hushed in the realized presence of this 
great unifier of spirits. There was, and there is, 
no one loved and adored by more persons in the 
land he lived in and abroad than he the beauty 
of whose inner being was fittingly matched but 
not surpassed by the beauty of his person. He 
was, and is king of our hearts. 

On the twenty-fifth of Baisakh of the Bengali 
year, corresponding to the eighth of May, 1941. 
Rabindranath Tagore cempleted eighty years of 
his life. He breathed his last ‘on the 7th of 
August, 1941. Lives eighty years long, though 
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not common, are not extremely rare either, But 
it 1s not the length of a life but its quality that, 
really matters. We read in the Yogo-Vasishtha : 
Laravopi hi jivanti, jivanti mrigapakshinah, 
Sa jivati mano yasya mananena hi jivatt. 
" Plants also live, and birds and beasts live; 
But he lives (truly) whose mind lives by thinking.” 


Rabindranath Tagore’s life was eminently 
such a life of thought and of action in accordance 
with ‘his thought. 54 

_ He loved his land and its people as well as 
other lands and their peoples. The death of 
such &@ person..would. have been considered a 
calamity at any time, but at the present crisis 
in the world’s history his death in the full pos- 
session of his intellectual powers is an irreparable 
and immeasurable. loss to’all mankind.- 

_ , Within the compass. of ‘a magazine article 
it is not possible to give an adequate idea of 
the genius, personality and achievements of 
such a person,—they are so great and varied. 
Only an humble attempt is made in the following 

pages in that direction. 

The poet wrote in one of his poems : 

Do*not in this way see from the outside— 
Do not look for me in externals : 
« You will not find me in my“sorrow and my joy, 


: Do not seek in my bosom for my anguish 
You will not find me in my joy, one 


- The poet is not. where you seck him’ ~ 
Y i : . a . . F 
ou will not find the: poet in his life-story? 


‘If he cannot be- found’ in his biography, 
perhaps then he may be discovered in his works ? 
True, but. “the selffconcealment of genius in 
literature” may baffle thé seeker there, too, 
sometimes. In his. My Boyhood Days the Poet 
conjures up before our eyes a picture of his 
earlier years and of his -father’s family. His 
Reminiscences, too, are of some help. But as 
they cover only the first twenty-seven years of 
his hfe, they do not help-one to understand the 
growth of ‘his personality. during the next fifty- 
four years. And few are alive today from 
whom relevant personal information could be 
obtained. 


He is our greatest poet and prose-writer, 


1. English translations of the Bengali originals 
quoted in this article are by the writer. Where the 
translation is the Pogt’s own, reference is made to ‘he 
English publication where it appears. 
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There is hardly any department of Bengali 
literature that he has not touched and adorned, 
elevated, and filled with inspiration and lighted 
up by the lustre of ‘his genius. He began to 
write very early in life—exactly how early it is 
not possible to say. He translated Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth into Bengali when he was only nine 
years of age. So he was an author for 
seventy-one years. He would feign consign 
almost all his juvenile productions to oblivion— 
though most of them would do credit to any 
ordinary poet, but at the earnest request of the 
Publication Board of Visvabharati he agreed 
to their separate publication. They would fill 
several big volumes. The Bengali works to whose 
publication he never objected have been esti- 
mated to fill twenty-five volumes, totalling 17,000 
royal octavo pages. But this estimate is likely 
to be exceeded, as he went on composing poems 
till the very last week of his life. ; 

Besides these Bengali works of his, there 
are original English works by him and transla- 
tions of some of nis Bengali works by ‘himself 
and others. 

He did not write any epic poem. The 
age for epics is dead and gone,—somewhat as 
the earth has left behind the age of the mam- 
moth and the megalosaurus. It is not merely 
because men are too busy today to write or read 
big books that epics have ceased to be written 
‘in our day. Epics are mostly concerned with 
wars and dynastic ambitions. But though wars 
have become more frightful and destructive than 
ever before and dictators of totalitarian states 
have their ambitions, these things have lost thear 
glamour and no longer provide poets with inspir- 
ifg *hemes. . 

In his Bengali book of poems Kshanika he 
refers humorously to the idea of his writing an 
epic in the poem entitled ‘“ Kshatipuran,” 
(“ compensation”) which bas been paraphrase? 
in an abridged form,in The Gardener thus : 


My love, once upon a time your poet launched a 
great epic in his mind. * 

Alas, I was not careful, and it srtuck your ringing 
ankiets and came to grief. 

it broke up into scraps of songs and lay scattered 
at your feet, 

All my eargo of the stories of old wars was tossed 
by the laughing waves and soaked in tears and sank. 

‘You must make this loss good to me, my love. 

If my claims to immortal fame after death are 
shattered, make me immortal while I live 

And I will not mourn for my loss nor blame you. 


" These “ seraps of songs” have immortalized 
lim. . 


Difficult as it undoubtedly would be to give 
an exhaustive list of Rabimdranath Tagore’s 
multifarious achievements from early youth up- 
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wards, even the departments of literature and 
knowledge which he touched and adorned 
would make a preity long list. The late Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, M.A., 
D. Litt., C.LE., said of the poet in the course of 
his presidential address at the preparatory 
meeting for the Tagore Septuagenary Celebra- 
tions : 

He has tried all phases of literature—couplets, 
stanzas, short poems, longer pieces, short stories, longer 
stories, fables, novels and prose romances, dramas, 
farces, comedies and tragedies, songs, operas, kértans, 
palas, and, last but not least, lyric poems. He has 
succeeded in every phase of literature he has touched, 
but he has succeeded in the last phase of literature 
beyond measure. His essays are illuminating, his sar- 
casms biting, his satires piercing. His estimate of old 
poets is deeply appreciative, and his grammatical and 
lexicographical speculations go further inward than those 
of most of us. 

Perhaps he has written more lyric poems 
than any other poet, ancient or modern. 

Tennyson, in his poem addresesd to Victor 
Hugo, called that great French author “ Victor 
in Drama, Victor in Romance, Cloud-weaver of 
phantasmal hopes and fears”, “ Lord of human 
tears”, “ Child-lover”, and “Weird Titan by 
thy winter weight of years as yet unbroken... .” 
All these epithets and many more can be rightly 
applied to Rabindranath Tagore. 

By way of supplementing and elaborating 
what Pandit Haraprasad Sastri has written of 
Rabindranath’s literary productions, it may be 
observed that the wrote much on religious, 
educational, social, political, historical, economic, 
and philological subjects, and on music. He is 
an authority on metre. He was perhaps the great- 
est literary critic in Bengali. As a writer of letters 
he is unrivalled in Bengali for the number, volume, 
variety, and excellence of his epistles. Even 
post cards written by him are part of literature. 
In the writing of prose poems and of free verse, 
too, he is unrivalled. Four years ago he wrote 
a scientific book, Visva-parichaya (“Introduction 
to the Universe”), which has gone through six 
editions. In the production of charades in 
Bengali he perhaps stands alone. Then there is 
that unclassifiable work Pancha Bhuter Diary 
(“ Diary of the Five Elements ”), imaginary con- 
versations which are like a transcript of his own 
talks in Bengali. He is the creator of some 
dance-plays, too. The aggregate of what he has 
done for the Bengali language and literature 
exceeds what any other author has done. It is 
remarkable that in the decade following 1930, 
during the latter part of which he was twice 
seriously ill, he produced some three dozen new 
books, including primers. nursery rhyrftes, non- 
sense verses and picture books for children, and 
several dance-dramas. Two books of poems and 
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a book of reminiscences of his boyhood days 
appeared during his last illness. T'wo more were 
expected to be issued. Many new songs have 
been composed during this period. The articles 
and essays written during this period have noi 
yet been published in book form. 

All this he was able to do, not merely 
because he was a man of genius but also because 
he was a scholar whose range of reading was very 
extensive and varied. In addition to what he 
read in Bengali, Sanskrit and Pali, and of English 
literature proper and of the literature of other 
countries in English iranslations, he read 
English books, as a glance at his reading shelves 
revealed, on the following and other subjects : 

Farming, philology, history, medicine, astro-physics, 
geology, bio-chemistry, entomology, co-operative bank- 
ing, sericulture, indoor decorations, production of hides, 
manures, sugar-cane and oil, pottery, looms, lacquer- 
work, tractors, village economics, recipes for cooking, 
lighting, drainage, calligraphy, plant-grafting, meteoro- 
logy, synthetic dyes, parlour-games, Egyptology, road- 


making, incubators, wood-blocks, elocution, stall-feed- 
Ing. jiu-jitsu, printing. 


His reading of books on so many subjects 
was no mere idle pastime. He made practical 
use of all his studies. He was no sentimentalist. 
He had a scientific mind. His friendship with 
Sir J. C. Bose was not accidental but was due 
to kinship of soul. 

Milton wrote in his day, when knowledge 
was neither so vast nor so varied and specialized 
as today, that the poet should take all knowledge 
as his province. Rabindranath Tagore’s ideal 
was similar to that of Miiton. 

Had he not been famous as a great poet and 
prose-writer, he would have become famous for 
the range and variety of his studies. Yet such 
was the genuine humility of the poet that in a 
poem written early this year and translated as 
The Great Symphony, he declared : 


How little I know of this mighty world. 
Myriad deeds of men, cities, countries, 
rivers, mountains, seas and desert wastes, 
so many unknown forms and trees 
have remained beyond my range of awareness, 
Great is life in this wide Earth 
and small the corner where my mind dwells. 


An impression seems still to prevail in some 
quarters that Rabindranath Tagore’s genius was 
not recognized even in Bengal before he won 
the Nobel Prize. It is quite wrong. On_° his 
completing the fiftieth year of his life, all classes, 
all professions and ranks, the representatives of 
the spirituality, character, culture and public 
spirit of Rengal, combined to do him honour im 
the Calcutta Town Hall in a way in which ne 
other author in Bengal had been honoured be- 
fore, or, has been since. There were also other 
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magnificent celebrations of the occasion. And al! 
this took place before the Nobel Prize in 
literature had been awarded to him. The fact 
is, he became famous outside Bengal after win- 
ning the Nobel Prize, but was already famous 
here before that event. Before that event com- 
petent and discriminating literary oritics in 
Bengal had given him even a higher place than 
the award of the Noble Prize would seem to 
indicate. 

At that time he had, no doubt, some detrac- 
tors. But after the Nobel Prize award they were 
hushed into silence. Highly sensitive as he was, 
he sometimes mistook the voice of his detractors 
as the predominant voice of Bengal. 

Some works of his have been translated into 
more languages of the world than those of any 
other modern Indian author or perhaps of any 
other author of the world. Most of his works and 
some kinds of works of his in Bengali, e.g., those 
which are full of humour and wit, have not yet 
been translated into English or thence into other 
Western and Eastern languages. In the tran- 
slations of the works which have been translated, 
much, if not all, of the music, the suggestiveness, 
the undefinable associations clustering round 
Bengali words and phrases, and the aroma, racy 
of Bengal and India, of the originals have been 
lost. No doubt, the translations of the poems 
and dramas, particularly when done by the poet ° 
himself, have often gained in directness, in the 
beauty aad sublimity of simplicity, and in the 
music ard strength belonging to the English or 
other language of the translatiéns. But admit- 
ting all this, one is still constraimed to observe 
that, fer a correct estimate and full appreeia» 
tion of Rabindranath’s intellectual and literary 
powers, his gifts and genius, it is necessary to 
study both his original works in Bengali and their 
English translations, as well as his original 
works in English, like Personality, Sadhana, The 
Religion of Man, etc. A study of his works in 
their Bengali originals is essential for a correct 
estimate of ‘his genius and literary achievement. 

The German translations of some of his 
works sold in such large numbers that, if it were 
not for the phenomenal fall in the exchange 
value of the mark during and after the last 
great World War, he could have received millions 
of rupees as royalties on them, setting him free 
for ever from pecuniary anxiety for Visva- 
bharati. 

At the most perhaps one-sixth of his Bengali 
works have been translated into English. Some 
of the best of them remain untranslated. In a 
letter to a friend he gnce wrote that no real ade- 
quate iranslation from one language into another 
was possible. 
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It speaks much for the discernment of the 
non-Bengali appraisers of his literary achieve- 
ment that they have assigned to him a very high 
place after reading only some of his works in 
mere translations. 

It speaks much also for the powers of appre- 
ciation ef the Oxford University that, knowmz 
him mainly from the translations of some of his 
works and fram inadequate accounts ef his 
career and personality, it pronounced the follow- 
ing eulogium on him when admitting him to the 
Degree of Doctor of Literature honoris causa . 


The fourth brother who is present before you now 
has by his life, his genius and his character augmented 
so greatly the fame of his house that, did his piety and 
modesty not forbid, none would have a better right to 
say in Scipio’s famous phrase: “ My life has crowned 
the virtues of my line.” You see in him a great scholar 
and a great artist, both in prose and in verse; one who 
has written poetry, romance, satire, history; who has 
leis scarcely any field of literature untouched and has 
touched nothing that he has not adorned. How rarely 
hes such richness of imagination been combined with 
such elegance of style! How astonishing is the range 
of his versatile genius, wisdom and laughter, terror and 
delight, the power of stirring our deepest emotions ! 
And yet We are always conscious of his essential humani- 
ty, of a man who thinks nothing beneath his notice, if 
oriy it is concerned with mankind. You see in him a 
musician who seems to obey no rules and yet has invent- 
ec a thousand new melodies; a distinguished philoso- 
pher deeply versed in natural philosophy, in ethics and 
in theology and who has at the last achieved that com- 
plete serenity of mind sought by how many and won by 
how few. Yet all dedicated as he has been to those 
pursuits, he has not lived for himself alone; for deeming 
good education far the young the most venerable of all 
institutions he heg been the founder and director of 
this famous Academy, whose purpose is by wise methods 
to inculcate among its students a love of pure learning. 
eLe¢ it also be said that he has not valued a sheltered 
life so far above the public good as to hold himself wholly 
aloof from the dust and heat of the world outside; for 
there have been times when he has not scorned to step 
down into the market-place; when, if he thought that a 
wrong had been done he has not feared to challenge the 
British raj itself and the authority of its magistrates; 
and when he has bold$y corrected the faults of his own 
fellow-citizens. What more can I say? Here before 
you is the myriad minded poet and writer, the musician 
famous in his art, the philosopher proved both in word 
and deed, the fervent upholder of learning and sound 
doctrine, the ardent defender of public liberties, one who 
by the sanctity of his life and character has won for 
himself the praise of all mankind. 


His hymns and sermons and some of his 
other writings on spiritual subjects let us un- 
consciously into the secret of his aecess to the 
court of the Eing of kings, nay to His very 
presence, and af his communion with Him. - His 
devotional songs and other writings in a spiri- 
tual vein have brought solace and healing to 
many a soul in travail and anguish. Many of 
his patriotic songs are hymns as well. 

Insight and imagination are his magic 
wands, by whase power he roams where he will 
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and leads ‘his readers, too, thither. In his works 
Bengali literature has outgrown its provincial 
character and has become fit to fraternize with 
world literature. Currents of universal thought 
and spirituality have flowed into Bengal through 
his writings. | 

In philosophy he is not a system-builder. 
He has been acclaimed as a _ Vedantist. 
He is of the line of our ancient religio-philo- 
sophical teachers whose religion and philosophy 
are fused components of one whole. His position 
as a philosophical thinker was recognized by his 
selection to preside and deliver the presidential 
address at the First Indian Philosophical Con- 
gress in 1925, and also when he was asked to 
deliver the Hibbert Lectures, which appeared 
subsequently as The Religion of Man. Both his 
poetry and prose embody ‘his philosophy. 


* The theme of The Religion of Man has been 
thus explained by ‘the Author : 


India, has ever nourished faith in the truth of the 
Spiritual Man, for whose realization she has made in 
the past innumerable experiments, sacrifices and pen- 
ances, some verging on the grotesque and the abnormal. 
But the fact is she has never ceased in her attempt to 
find it, even though at the tremendous cost of losing 
material success. Therefore I feel that the true India 
is an idea, and not a mere geographical fact. I have 
come into touch with the idea in far-away places of 
Europe, and my loyalty was drawn to it in persons 
who belonged to countries different from mine. India 
will be vietorious when this idea wins the victory—the 
idea of “The Infinite Personality, whose light reveals 
itself through the obstruction of Darkness.” Our fight 
is against this darkness. Our object is the revealment 
of the light of this Infinite Personality of Man. This 
is not to be achieved in single individuals, but im one 
grand harmony of all human races. The darkness of 
egoism which will have to be destroyed is the egoism 
of the Nation. The idea of India is against the intense 
consciousness of the separateness of one’s own people 
from others, which inevitably leads to ceaseless con- 
flicts. Therefore, my own prayer is, let India stand 
for the co-operation of all peoples of the world. 

My religion is the reconciliation in my own in- 
dividual being of the Super-personal Man, the Univer- 
sal human spirit. This is the theme of my Hibbert 
Lectures. 


Rabindranath was not simply a literary man. 
though his eminence as an author is such thai 
for a stranger the Bengali language would be 
worth learning for studying his writings alone. 


It does not in the least detract from his work 
as a musician to admit that he was not an ustad 
or “expert” in music, as that term is usually 
understood, though he was trained in Indian 
classical music. He had such a sensitive ear 
that he appeared to live in two worlds—one, the 
world of visible formseand colours, agd another, 
which one may call the world of sound-forms 
and sound-colours. His musical genius and 
instinct were such that his achievement in 
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that art extorted the admiration of many 
“experts”. This is said not with reference onty 
to his numerous hymns and patriotic and other 
songs and the tunes to which he himself set 
them, or to his thrilling, sweet, soulful and rapi 
singing in different periods of his life, but also in 
connection with what he has done for absolute 
“music. He was not only the author of the words 
of his songs, possessed of rare depth of meaning 
and suggestiveness and power of inspiration, but 
was also the creator of what may be called new 
airs and tunes. . 

It is said that among European musicians 
Franz Peter Schubert holds the record for the 
number of songs composed by him. The En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica (Eleventh Edition) says 
of Schubert that “He was the greatest song- 
writer who ever lived.” His songs “ number 
over 600, excluding scenas and operatic pieces.” 

According to a rough estimate Rabindranath 
Tagore has composed some 2,000 songs, all of 
which he set to music. These do not include 
his dance-plays and operas. He continued to 
the last to compose new songs, never repeating 
himself. 

About fifteen years ago, I had the good 
fortune to be present at some of the meetings 
in Germany and Czechoslovakia where he 
lectured and recited some of his poems. To 
such a meeting at Dresden I have briefly refer- 
red im my article on “ Rabindranath Tagore ait 
Dresden.” His recitations were such that even 
though the poems recited were in a language not 
understood by the vast majority of the audience, 
he had to repeat them several times at their 
earnest request. Those who ‘have heard him 
read his addresses and deliver his extempore 
speeches and sermons in Bengal’ know how 
eloquent he could be as a speaker, though his 
delivery in years past was often so rapid and 
his sentences branched out in such bewildering 
luxuriance as to make ‘him the despair cf 
reporters. No wonder, he shone also as a con- 
versationalist. His humorous and witty repartees 
and his improvised playful poems were un- 
rivalled. Many a time and oft did gems of wit 
and wisdom drop from his lips in the course of 
conversations. It is greatly to be regretted that 
only infinitesimal fragments of them are on 
record. Fuller transetrips would ‘have consti- 
tuted literature of priceless worth. 

He was a master and a consummate teacher 
of the histrionic art. Those who have seen him 
appear in leading roles in many of his plays 
have experienced how ,natural and elevating 
acting can be. From the prime of his manhood 
upwards he was in the habit of reading out 
his new poems, discourses, short stories, plays 
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and novels to select circles. On such occasions, 
too, his elocu.ion and histrionie talents came 
into play. | 

If it 1s true that the credit of reviving the 
performance of music in public by respectable 
women goes to the Brahmo Samaj, that credit 
belongs in great part to the Tagore family and 
Rabindranath Tagore. They have alSo made 
it possible for girls and women of respectable 
classes to act in public. The poet has also re- 
habilitated in Bengal dancing by respectable 
girls and women as a means of self-expression 
and innocent amusement and play. The new 
dances he has created, in which he has personal- 
ly trained many girl students of Santiniketan, 
are entirely free from the voluptuousness and 
worse features of many prevalent dances, In 
the course of a letter written to His Excellency 
President Tai Chi Tao on the significance of 
artistic education in Visva-bharati, the Poet 
said : 

Tonight we shall present before you another aspect 
of our ideal where we seek to express our Inner self 
through song and dance. Wisdom, you will agree, 1s. 
the pursuit of completeness; it is in_blending hfe’s 
diverse worx with the joy of living. We must ‘never 
allow our enjoyment to gather wrong associations by 
detachment from educational life; in Santiniketan, 
therefore, we provide our own entertainment, and we 
consider it a part of education to collaborate in perfect- 
ing- beauty. We believe in the discipline of a regu- 
lated existence to make our entertainment richly crea- ° 
tive. 

In this we are following the ancient wisdom of 
China and’ India; the Yau, or the True Path, was the 
golden road umting arduous service with music and 
merriment. Thus in the hardest ‘hours. of trial you 
have never lost the dower of spiritual gaiety which has 
refreshed your manhood and attended upon your fren 
flowerings of civilisation. Song and laughter and dance 
have marched along with rare. loveliness of Art for 
centuries of China’s history. In India, Sarasvati sits 
on her lotus throne, the goddess of Learning and also 
gf Music, with the Golden Lyre—the Veena—on her 
lap. In both countries, ¢he arcana of light have fallen 
on divinity of human achieyements. And that is 
Wisdom. 


Tagore’s patriotic songs are characteristic. 
They are refined and restrained, and free from 
bluff, bravado, bluster and boasting. Some of 
them twine their tendrils round the tenderest. 
chords of our hearts, some enthrone the Mother- 
land as the Adorned in the shrine of our souls, 
some sound as a clarion call to our droopinz 
spirits filling us with hope and the will to do 
and dare and suffer, some call on us to have 
the lofty courage to be in the minority of one; 
but in none are heard the clashing cf interests, 
the warring passions of races, or the echoes of 
old, unhappy, far-off historic strifes and con- 
flicts. In many &f those written during ihe 
stirring times of the Swadeshi agitation in 
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Bengal more than three decades ago, the poet 
spoke out with a directness which is missed in 
many of ‘his writings, though not in the Kathd-o- 
Kahini ballads, which make the heart beat thick 
and fast and the blood tingle and leap and 
sourse swiftly in our veins. 

To Andrews Fletcher of Salton, a famous 
scottish patrioz, is attributed the authorship of 
she obseryation that “if a man were permitted 
-o make all the ballads, he need not care who 
should make the laws of a nation.” He is 
generally quoted, however, as having said so 
with respect to songs. Both ballads and songs 
‘have much to do with the making of nations. 
Rabindranath’s songs and ballads—the former 
to-a greater extent than the latter, have been 
making and shaping Bengal to no small extent 
and will continue to mould the character of her 
people, literate and illiterate, town-dwellers and 
village-folk, and their culture and civilization. 

But it is not merely as a maker of songs 
that he took part in the Swadeshi move- 
ment. His socio-political addresses, the annual 
fairs suggested or organized by him, were part of 
the same national service. He worked earn- 
estly for the revival of weavings and other arts 
and crafs of the country, particularly village 
arts and crafts, and contributed his full share to 
making education in India Indian as well as 
. human and humane in the broadest sense, and 
to the sanitation, reconstruction, reorganization 
and rejuvenation of villages. Even official 
reports have praised him as a model landlord 
for his activitiesein these directions in his estate. 

He loved and worked for ithe welfare of ‘his 
tenants in his zamindari with all his heart, and 
they in their turn loved and revered him. Once 
uzon a time he had to go out on business with 
the English Magistrate of the district in which 
h:s estate was situated. But though in those 
days a District Magistratt, and particularly an 
English one, wes héld in great awe, the rayat 
who was asked to arrange for the conveyance 
of Rabindranath and the Magistrate, brought 
only one palanquin. When taken to task, he 
explained that he thought it only natural and 
proper that anybody who chose to accompany 
him (Rabindranath) should walk, even though 
he were an Englishman and the District Magis- 
trate. On further expostulation the rayat 
braught for the magistrate a gouty pony. 

His scheme of constructive “ non-co-opera- 
ticn,’ or, properly speaking, of constructive 
seif-reliance, in education, revival of village 
crafts, village reconstruction, etc., was outlined in 
some of his writings and addresses more than 
thirty years ago, was part of his Swadeshi- 
movement polities. It is to be found in his 
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lecture on Swadeshi Samaj, deliverd on 22nd 
July, 1904, and in his presidential address at the 
Bengal Provincial Conference at Pabna, 1908. 
The attention which he continued to bestow 
on the welfare of villages to ‘his dying day and 
which found expression in the Rural Recon- 
struction Depariment of Visva-bharati at 
Sriniketan, was in part born of the disillusion to 
which he referred in the Crisis of Chutlization : 


There came a time when perforce I had to snatch 
myself away from the mere appreciation of literature. 
As I emerged into the stark light of bare facts, the sight 
of the dire poverty of the Indian masses rent my heart. 
Rudely shaken out of my dreams, I began to realise that 
perhaps in no other modern state was there such hope- 
less dearth of the most elementary needs of existence. 
And yet it was this country whose resources had fed for 
so long the wealth and magnificence of the British people. 
While I was lost in the contemplation of the great world 
of civilization, I could never have remotely imagined 
that the great ideals of humanity would end in such 
tuthless travesty. But today a glaring example of it 
stares me in the face in the utter and:contemptuous in- 
difference of a so-called civilized race to the well-being 
of crores of Indian people. 


The “No-tax” movement adumbrated in his 
plays Préyaschitta (“ Expiation ”) and Paritran 
(“ Deliverance’) and the joyful acceptance of 
suffering and chains by its hhero, Dhananjaya 
Bairagi, a Mendicant, embody his idea of what 
the attitude of leaders and the rank and file 
should be on such occasions. Both plays are 
dramatic renderings of an earlier work, a 
historical romance named Bou-Thdékuranir Hat 
(“The Bride-Queen’s Market”), published in 
1884. Of these plays Praéyaschitta is the earlier 
one, published in May, 1909. ‘Translations of 
some portions of its dialogues and of some of 
its songs are given below. Dhananjaya Bairagi 
appears in the play Muktadhéra also. 

Dhananjaya Bairagi, a Sannydsi and a 
number of villagers of Madhabpur, going to the 
King: 


Tuirp Vinttacer: What shall we say, Father, to 


the King ? 
DuHAaNANJAYA: We shall say, “we won’t pay tax.” 
Tarp Vittacer: If he asks, “why won't you?” 
DHaNanyayaA : We will say, “if we pay you money 


starving our children and making them ery, our Lord 
will feel pain. The food which sustains life is the 
sacred offering dedicated to the Lord; for he is the 
Lord of life. When more than that food—a surplus, 
remains in our houses, we pay that to you (the King) 
as tax, but we can’t pay you tax deceiving and depriv- 
ing the Lord.” 

Fourra Vinuacger: Father, the King will not listen. 

DHANANSJAYA: Still, he must be made to hear. 
Is he so unfortunate because he has become King that 
the Lord will not allow him to hear the truth? We 
will force him to hear. 

mrs Vnascer: Worshipful Father? he (the 

King) will win, for he has more power than we. 

DHANANJAYA : Away with you, you monkeys! 
Is this a sample of your intelligence ? Do you think, 
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the defeated have no power? Their power stretches 
up to heaven, do you know ? 

SmtH Vituacer: But, Father, we were far from 
the King, we could have saved ourselves by conceal- 
ment,—we shall now be at the very door of the King. 
There will be no way of escape left if there be trouble. 

Duanangaya: Look here, Panchkari, leaving 
things unsettled in this way by shelving them, never 
bears good fruit. Let whatever may happen, happen; 
otherwise the finale is never reached. There is peace 
when the extremity is reached. 


Let us take next what passes between 
Dhananjaya, the Sanny4si, Jeader of the people, 
and King Pratapaditya. ‘ 

Pratapapirya: Look here Bairagi, you can’t de- 
ceive me by this sort of (feigned) madness of yours. 


Let us come to business. The people of Madhabpur 
have not paid their taxes for two years. Say, will 


you pay ? 
Daanangaya: No, Maharaj, we will not. 
Prarapaprrya: Will not? Such insolence ! 
Dyanangaya: We can’t pay you what is not 
yours. ‘ 
Prarapaprrya : Not mine ! 
Duananyaya: The food that appeases our hunger 


is not yours. This food is His who has given us life. 
How can we give it to you ? 

PratapapiryA: So it is you who have told my 
subjects not to pay taxes ? 

DHaANANJAYA: Yes, Maharaj, it is I who have 
done it. They are fools, they have no sense. They 
want to part with all they have for fear of the tax- 
gatherer. It is I who tell them, “Stop, stop, don’t you 
do such a thing. Give up your life only to Him who 
has given you life (that is, die only at the Lord’s 
biddmg, but not by depriving yourselves of the food 
which He has given you);—don’t make your King 
guilty of killmg you (by allowing him to take from you 
the food which is necessary for keeping your bodies 
and souls together).” 


I do not wish to add to -the length of this 
article by quoting similar passages from the 
play Paritrén, based on the same story, or from 
Muktadharé. Let me take some other passages 
from Prayaschitta. 

Pratapapirya: Look here, Bairagi, you have 
neither hearth nor home; but these villagers are all 
householders—why do you want to lead them into 
trouble ? (To the villagers) I say, you fellows all go 


back to Madhabpur. (To Dhananjaya). You, Bairagi, 
have to remain here (that is, he will be arrested and 


jailed). 
: Viutacers: No, that can’t be so long as we are 
allve. 

DuHaNANJAYA: Why can’t that be? You are still 


lacking in sense. The King says “ Bairagi, you remain.” 
You say, “No that can’t be.” But has the luckless 
Bairagi come floating ‘like flotsam (that is, is he not 
master of himself with a will of his own)? Is his 
remaining here or not to be settled only by the King 
and yourselves ? 


(Sings) 
Whom have you kept by saying ‘he remains’ ? 
When will your order take effect ? 
Your forces will not endure,*brother, 
That alone will endure which is fit to endure. 
Do what you please— 
Keep or kill by bodily force— 
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But only that will be borne which He will bear 
Whom all blows strike. . 
Plenty of coins you have, ° 
No end of ropes and, cords, 
Many horses and elephants,— 
Much ‘you have in this world. 
You think, what you want will happen, 
That you make the world dance to your tune; 
But you will see on opening your eyes, thgt 
That also happens which doesn’t usually happen. 


: (Enver Minister) 
_ Prarapapirya: You have come at the nick of 
time. Keep this Bairagi captive here. He must not 
be allowed to go back to Madhabpur. 
Minister : Maharaj— 


, PravapapiryA: What! The order is not to your 
liking ;—is it ? - 
Upavapirya: (Pratapaditya’s son and  heir)— 


Maharaj, the Bairagi is a saintly man. 

Viuuacers : Maharaj, this cannot be borne by us! 
Maharaj, evil will follow from it. 

Duaanangaysa: I say, you all go back. The order 
has been given, I must stay with the King for a few 
days; the fellows can’t bear this (good luck of mine) ! 

Virwacers : Did we come to petition His Majesty 
for this? We are not to have the Yuvaraj (heir- 
apparent), and are to lose you, too, to boot ? 

Daanansaya : My body burns to hear what you 
say: What do you mean by saying you will jose me ? 
Did you keep me tied up in a corner of your loi- 
cloths ? Your business is done. Away with you now ! 


Owing to an accidental conflagration, the 
jail where Dhananjaya was imprisoned is re- 
duced to ashes. He has come out. 


DHANANSAYA: Jai, Maharaj, Jai! You did nos 
want to parf with me, but from where nobody knows, 
Fire has come. with a warrant for my release! But 
how can I go without telling you ?,So I have come 
to take your order. 

Pravapapirya (sarcastically) : Had a good time ? 

DuayansayA: Oh JI was so happy. There wise 
no anxiety. All this is His hide-and-seek. He thought 
J could not catch Him concealed in the prison. But 
I caught Him, tight in my embrace; and then no end 
of laughter and songs unending. I have spent the 
days in great joy—~-I shall remember my Brother Prison. 

: 


(Sings) 
‘QO my chains, embracing you I enjoyed 
The music of your clanking. 
You kept me delighted, breaking my pride. 
Playing games with you, 
The days passed in joy and sorrow. 
You encircled my limbs 
With priceless jewellery. 
J am not angry with you,— . 
If anybody is to blame, it is I, 
Only if there be fear in my mind, 
I regard you as terrible. 
All night long in the darkness 
You were my comrade. 
Remembering that kindness of yours 
I. salute you, 


PratapapiryA: What is it you say, 
What for were you so hgppy in prison ? 

Duananuaya: Maharaj, like your happiness in 
your kingdom was my joy in prison. What was lack- 


Bairagi ! 
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=rg (there) ? (The Lord) can give you happiness, but 
ean’t He give me any joy? 


PrarapapItya : Where will you go now? 
Duanansaya: The road. 
Pratapabitya : Bairagi, it strikes me at times that 


our way is preferable; my kingdom is no good. 

DuanangayA: Maharaj, the kingdom, too, Is a 
sath. Only, one has to be able to walk aright. He 
vito knows it to be a path (to the goal), he is a real 
vavfarer; We sannyasis are nothing in comparison with 
um. Now then, if you permit, out I go for the nonce. 

Pratamapirya : All right. but don’t go to Madhab- 
aur. 

DuanansgayaA: How can I promise that? When 
‘the Lord) will take me anywhere, who is there to say 
nay ? 

All the. passages quoted above are free 
cranslations from the original. It 1s also to be 
rated that the poet has named the leader of the 
aeople in these three plays ‘“ Dhananjaya,” which 
deans, “ He who ‘has conquered (the desire for) 
riches.” > One may take that to indicate the 
zoet’s idea of the essential qualification of a 
ander of the people. 

As the poet has denounced Nationalism in 
ris book of that name, taking the word to- mean 
shat ofganizéd form of a people which is meant 
for its selfish aggrandizement. at the expense of 
cther peoples by foul, cruel and unrighteous 
means, and as he is among the chief protagonists 
=f what is, not quite appropriately, called Inter- 
sationalism, his profound and all-sided love of 
she Motherland, both as expressed in words and 
2s manifested in action, has sometimes not been 
=vident perhaps to superficial observers. But 
those. who know him and ‘his work and the 
literature he has created, know that he loves his 
ee Paaees 
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with love far-brought 
- From out the storied Past, and “used 
. Within the Present, but transfused 
’ Thro’ future time by power of thought. 


His penetrating study of, and insight -into, 
the history of India amd Greater India have 
strengthened this fove. Especially noteworthy 
is his essay on the course of India’s history. 

The origin of what is called his Internation- 
alsm-has sometimes been traced to his revealing 
ard disappointing experiences during the Anti- 
partition and Swadeshi movement of Bengal in 
tha first decade of this century. Such experiences 
ars not denied. But his love of the whole of 
humanity and-interest in their affairs are trace- 
zkle even in the writings of his boyhood when he 
was in his teens. And in maturer life, this 
feature of ‘his character found distinct expression 
in a poem, named“ Prabasi,” written more than 
fazty years ago, and published in the first issue 
of the Bengali monthly Prabési, which begins 
with the declaration that hs home is in all lands, 
his country in all countries, his close kindred in 
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all homes there, and that he is resolved to win 
this country, this home and these kindred. 

In his patriotism there is no narrowness, no 
chauvinism, no hatred or contempt of the 
foreigner. He believes that India has a message 
and a mission, a special work. entrusted 1e her 
by Providence. ee 

He writes in ‘‘ Our Swadeshi Samaj ” : 

The realization of unity in diversity, the establish- 
ment of a synthesis amidst variety—that is the inherent, 
the sanatana, Dharma of India. India does not admit 
difference to be conflict, nor does she espy an enemy 
in every stranger. So she repels none, destroys none, 
she abjures no ‘methods, recognizes the greatness of 
ideals, and she seeks to bring them all into one grand 
harmony. 


Again : | 
In the evolving history of India, the principle at 


work is not the ultimate glorification of the Hindu 
or any other race. In India, the history of humanity 


“is seeking to elaborate a specific ideal to give to 


general perfection a special form which shall be for 
the gain of all humanity; nothing less than this is 
its end and aim. And in the creation of this ideal 
type, if Hindu, Moslem or Christian should have to 
submerge the aggressive part of their individuality, 
that may hurt their sectarian pride, but will not be 
accounted a loss by the standard of Truth and Right. 


Tagore’s ideal is the same as that of Ram- 
mohun Roy, who, he says, “ did not assist India 
to repair her barriers, or to keep cowering be- 
hind them,—he led her out into the freedom of 
Space and Time, and’ built for her a bridge 
between the East and the West.” 2+ 

This statement of India’s ideal is supported 
by- Mr. ©. E..M: Joad in the following passage 
in his book, The Story of Indian Civilization, 
published, much later, recently : 


Whatever the reason, it is a fact that India’s 
special gift to mankind has been the ability and 
willingness of Indians to effect a synthesis of many 
different elements both of thoughts and of peoples, 
to create, in fact, unity out of diversity. 


Rabindranath is above all sectarianism, 
communalism and racialism, as is evident from 
his poem ‘ Bharata-Tirtha,” of which a few 
lines are translated below : 


No one knows at whose call 

How many streams of humanity 
Came from where, in irresistible currents, 

And lost their identity in this (India’s) ocean (of men). 
Here Aryan, here non-Aryan, 

_Here Dravid and Cheen, 
Hordes of Saka, Huna, Pathan and Mughal 
Became merged in one body. 

The door has opened in the West today, 

All bring. presents from there, 

They will give and take, mix and mingle, 
Will not turn back— 

In this India’s great ° e 
Human ocean’s shores. 
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Come O Aryan, come, non-Aryan, 

Hindu-Mussalman, 

Come, come today, you English, 

Come, come, O Christian. 
Come, Brahmana, purifying your mind, 
Clasp the hands of ail, 

Come, O ye outcasted and ‘ fallen,’ 
May the burden of all ignominy 
Be taken off your backs. 
Come, hasten to the Mother’s anointing; 
For the auspicious vessel has not yet been filled 
With water from all shrines, 
Purified by the touch of all 
(castes, creeds and classes). 


The poet never denied that other countries, 
too, may have their own special messages and 
missions. He did not dismiss the West with 
& supercillious sneer, but respected it for its 
spirit of enquiry, its science, its strength 
and will to face martyrdom in the cause of truth, 
freedom and justice (now, alas! gone to sleep), 
its acknowledgement and acceptance of the 
manness of the common man {now also, alas ! 
not manifest), and its activities for human wel- 
fare, and wished the East to take what it should 
and can from the West, not like a beggar without 
patrimony or as an adopted child, but as a strong 
and healthy man may take wholesome food 
from all quarters and assimilate it. This taking 
on the part of the East from the West, more- 
over, is the reception of stimulus and impetus, 
more than, or rather than, learning, borrowing, 
aping or imitation. The West, too, can derive 
advantage from contact with the East, different 
from the material gain of the plunderer and the 
exploiter. The study of his writings and 
utterances leaves us with the impression that 
the West can cease to dominate in the East only 
when the latter, fully awake, self-knowing, self- 
possessed and self-respecting, no longer requires 
any blister or whip and leaves no department 
of life and thought largely unoccupied by its 
own citizens. 

His hands reached outtothe West and the 
East, to all humanity, not as those of a suppli- 
ant, but for friendly grasp and salute. He was 
by his literary works and travels, among the 
foremost reconcilers and uniters of races and 
continents. He has renewed India’s cultural 
connection with Japan, China, Siam, Islands- 
India, Iran and Iraq by his visits to those lands. 
His extensive travels in Europe and America also 
have established cultural and friendly relations 
with the peoples of those lands. The Greater 
India Society owes its inception to his inspiration. 

In spite of the cruel wrongs inflicted on 
India by the British nation, and whilst condem- 
ning such*wrong-doing unsparinglys he has never 
refrained from being just and even generous in 
his estimate of the British people. Therefore it 
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is that his disillusion has been so agonizing, as 
revealed in his eightieth birthday pronounce- 
ment on the Crisis of Civilization, published in 
the May number of The Modern Review this 
year, from which I extract below only the last 
few paragraphs. 

The wheels of Fate will some day compel the 
English to give up their Indian empire. But what 
kind of India will they leave behind, what stark 
misery ? When the stream of their centuries’ adminis- 
tration runs dry at last, what a waste of mud and filth 
they will leave behind them! I had at one time 
believed that the springs of civilization would issue 
out of the heart of Europe. But today when I am 


about to quit the world that faith has gone bankrupt 
altogether. 


As I Icok around I see the crumbling ruins of a 
proud civilization strewn like a vast heap of futility. 
And yet I shall not commit the grievous sin of losing 
faith in Man. I would rather look forward to the 
opening of a new chapter in his history after the cata- 
clysm is over and the atmosphere rendered clean with 
the spirit of service and sacrifice. Perhaps that dawn 
will come from this horizon, from the East where the 
sun rises. A day will come when the unvanquished 
man will retrace his path of conquest, despite all bar- 
riers, to win back his lost human heritage. 

_ ‘Today we witness the perils which attend on the 
insolence of might; one day the full truth of what the 
sages have proclaimed shall be borne out: 

y unrighteousness man prospers, gains what 
appears desirable, conquers enemies, but perishes 


at the reot.” 

it will be recalled that he was the first to 
publicly condemn the Jallianwala Bagh - 
Massacre, and that he gave up his knighthood in 
protest. He was not in favour of the negative 
aspect of the Non-co-operation movement and 
strongly opposed the leaving* of schools and 
colleges by students and their active participa- 
tion in politics. -e 

His politics are concerned more with the 
moulding of society and character-building than 
with the more vocal manifestations of that over- 
crowded department of national activity. Political 
reedom he prizes as highly and ardently as the 
most radical politician, but his conception of 
freedom is full and fundamental. To him the 
chains of inertness, cowardice and ignorance, of 
selfishness and pleasure-seeking, of superstition 
and lifeless custom, of the authority of priest- 
craft and letter of scripture, constitute our 
bondage no less than the yoke of the stranger, 
which is largely a consequence and a symptom. 
He prized and insisted upon the absence of exter- 
nal restraints. But this does not constitute the 
whole of his idea of freedom. There should be 
inner freedom also, born of self-sacrifice, 
enlightenment, self-purification and self-control. 
This point of view largely moulded his 
conception of the Indian political problem and 
the best method 6f tackling it. He wished 
to set the spirit free, to give it wings to soar, 
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so that it may have largeness of vision and a 
boundless sphere of activity. He desired that 
feer should be cast out. Hence his politics and 
his spiritual ministrations merged in each other. 
Quite appropriately and characteristically have 
the lips of such a poet uttered the prayer : 

Where the mind is without fear and the head is 
held high;. 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where«the world has not been broken wp into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection ; ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its 
way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever 
widening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my 
- country awake. (Gitanjalz). 

The people of India should bear it in mind 
that the poet left this world before India had 
awakened to this heaven of freedom, and that it 
is their duty to do their best to bring about the 
fulfilment of his prayer. 


Age and bodily infirmities did not make 
him .a réactionary and obscurantist. His spirit 
was ever open to new light. He continued till 
the last to be a progressive social reformer. His 
intellectual powers were then still at their height. 
His latest poetic creations did not betray 
any dimness of Vision, any lack of inspiration 
or fertility; nor are there in any of them signs 
of repetition. He continued to be among our 
most active writers. This was for the joy of 
creation and self-expression and fraternal giving, 
as he loved his kind, and ‘human intercourse was 
dear to his soul. His ceaseless and extensive 
reading in very many diverse subjects, “includ- 
ing some out-of-the-way sciences and crafts, and 
his travels in many continents enabled him to 
establish ever new intellectual and spiritual 
cantacts, to be abreast of*contemporary thought. 
to keep pace with its advance and with the 
efforts of man to plant the flag of the master-who- 
knows in the realms of the unknown—himself 
being one of the most sanguine and dauntless of 
intellectual and_ spiritual prospectors and 
explorers. 

When Curzon partitioned Bengal against the 
prokests of her people, the poet threw himself 
heart and soul into the movement for the self- 
realization and self-expression of the people in 
all possible ways. But when popular resent- 
ment and despair led to the outbreak of 
terrorism, he was the first to utter the clearest 
note of warning, to assert that Indian national- 
ism should not stultify and frustrate itself by 
recourse to such violence..*Such warnings had 
been given by ‘him on other occasions, too. 
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Though he had nothing to do with accive 
politics for decades, ‘the did not hesitate to- give 
the nation the advantage of inspiring messages 
and outspoken pronouncements for the presi- 
dential chair at meetings on momentous and 
critical occasions. He ‘was unsparing in his 
condemnation of the predatory instincts and 
activities of nations, whether of the military or 
of the economic variety. He always believed 
that war can never be ended by the pacts of 
robber nations so long as they do not repent and 
give up their wicked ways and the spoils there- 
of. The remedy lies in the giving up of greed 
and promotion of neighbourly feelings between 
nation and nation as between individual men. 
Hence ihe poet-seer repeatedly gave In various 
discourses and contexts his exposition of the 


ancient text of the Isopanishad : 


All this whatsoever that moves in Nature is in- 
dwelt by the Lord. Enjoy thou what hath been allot- 
ted to thee by Him. Do not covet anybody’s wealth. 


In pursuance of this line of thought, while 
the poet expressed himself in unambiguous 
language against the use of violence by the party 
in power in Russia, and while he held that 
private property had its legitimate uses for the 
maintenance and promotion of individual 
freedom and individual self-creation and self- 
expression and for social welfare, he saw and 
stated clearly the advantages of Russian 
collectivism, as will be evident from his book 
Rashiar Chitht in Bengali and the following 
cabled reply to a query of Professor Petrov of 
V. O. K. S., Moseow : 


Your success is due to turning the tide of wealth 
from the individual to collective humanity. 


How the poet felt for the humblest of 
human beings may be understood from many of 
his poems and utterances; e.g., the following 
from Gitanjali : 

Pride can never approach to where thou walkest 
in the clothes of the humble among the poorest, and 
lowliest and lost. 

My heart can never find its way to where Thou 
keepest company with the companionless among the 
poorest, the lowliest and the lost. 

He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard 
ground and where the path-maker is breaking stones. 
He is with them in sun and in shower, and His gar- 
ment is covered with dust. -Put off the holy mantle 
and even like Him come down on the dusty soil. 


Long before the Congress raised the cry of 
removal of “untouchability,”’ in the poet’s 
househéld and in Santiniketan generally it had 
come to be the practice to employ “ untouch- 
able” cookseand other servants. .- 

In spite of all his genuine sympathy and 
love for the poor and’ the down-trodden, he felt 
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in all humility that he had not become one with 
them. In The Great Symphony he mourns : 
Not everywhere, have I won access, 
my ways of life have intervened 
and kept me outside. 
The tiller at the plough, 
the weaver at the loom, 
the fisherman plying his net, 
these and the rest toil and sustain the world 
with their world-wide varied labour. 
I have known them from a corner, 
banished, to a high pedestal of society 
reared by renown. 
Only the outer fringe have I approached, 
not being able to enter 
the intimate precincts. # 


Thirty-one years ago he wrote a poem, 
included in the Bengali Gitanjalz, addressed to his 
Motherland, referring to the treatment accorded 
to the “untouchables”. Its first stanza runs 
as follows (translation) : . 

QO my hapless country, those whom thou has 

insulted— 

To them shalt thou have to be equal in thy 

humiliation. 

Those whom thou hast deprived of the rights of 


man, 

Kept them standing before thee, not taking them 

in thy lap, 

All of them shalt thou have to equal in humilia- 

tion. 

Rabindranath has prayed in one of his 
poems, “ Give me the strength never to belittle 
the humble and the poor.” God granted this 
sincere prayer and gave him this strength in 
abundant measure. 

As regards the poet’s ideal of womanhood, 
the passage in Chitra, beginning, 

I am Chitra. No goddess to be worshipped, nor 
yet the object of common pity _to be brushed aside 
like a moth with indifference. If you deign to keep 
me by your side in the path of danger and daring, 
if you allow me to share the great duties of your 
life, then you will know my true self 


is well known. But to get a complete idea of 
what he thinks of Woman, many other poems 
and prose writings of his have to be read. For 
instance, among poems : “ Sabala” (‘The Strong- 
souled woman”) in Mahud, written with refer. 
ence to the word “Abala” (“The Weak”), 
a Sanskrit word denoting woman; the series 
of poems named ‘“Namni” in the same 
work; “ Nari” in Arogya; etc. Gora and some 
of his other novels and many short stories enable 
the reader to know his ideals of womanhood. 
though he wrote as an artist, not as a preacher. 

Regarding our unfortunate sisters, stigma-~ 
tized as fallen women, though their betrayers. 
ravisherseand exploiters are not called “ fallen ” 
men, read the poet’s “Patita” (“The Fallen 
Woman”) in Ka@hini, and “Karuna” (“ Com- 
passion”) and “ Sati” (“The Chaste Woman ’’) 
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in Chaitali. These, too, have not yet been 
translated into English. The story of Nanibala 
in Chaturanga should also be read in this 
connection. 

As an educationist, he preserved in his 
ideal of Visva-Bharati, the international resi- 
dential university, the spirit of the ancient ideal 
of the tapovanas or forest-retreats of the 
Teachers of India—its simplicity, its- avoidance 
of softness and luxury, its insistence on purity 
and chastity, its spirituality, its interplay of 
influence between teachers and students, its 
reverence for the Infinite Spirit, its practical 
touch with Nature, and the free play that it 
gave to all normal activities of body and soul. 
Up till his last serious illness, whenever he was 
at Santiniketan he would periodically conduct 
the service and prayers in the Mandir and pour 
out his soul in elevating and inspiring discourses. 
While the ancient spirit ‘has been thus sought to 
be kept up, there is in this open-air institution 
at Santiniketan no cringing to mere forms, how- 
ever hoary with antiquity. The poet’s mental 
outlook is universal. He claims for his people 
all knowledge and culture, whatever their origin, 
as their province. Hence, while he wanted the 
youth of India of both sexes to be rooted in 
India’s past and to draw sustenance therefrom, 
while he had been practically promoting the 
culture of the principal religious communities of - 
India as far as the resources of the institution 
permitted, he had also extended a friendly in- 
vitation and welcome to the exponents of foreign 
eultures as well. China’s respohse has taken the 
concrete shape of the Cheena-Bhavana for the 
study of Chinese culture. Chinese, Tibetan «ine 
Islamic siudies—and, of course, the study of 
Hindu and Buddhist culture and of the teachings 
of the medieval saints of India, have long been 
Special features of Visva-Bharati. All this has 
made it possible, for any who may so desire, to 
pursue the study of comparative religion af 
Gantiniketan. He-wanted that there should be 
no racialism, no sectarian and caste and colour 
prejudice in his institution. 

Visva-Bharati stands neither for merely 
literary, nor for merely vocational education but 
for both and more. Tagore wanted both man 
the knower and man the doer and maker." He 
wanted an intellectual as well as an artistic and 
aesthetic education. He wanted the growth of a 
personality equal to meeting the demands of 
society and solitude alike. Visva-Bharati now 
comprises a primary and a high school, 4 
ecllege, a school of graduate research, a schco. 
of painting and moagelling and of some erafts, € 
music school, a school of agriculture and village 
welfare work, a co-operative bank with branche: 
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anc @ public health institute. Here students of 
both sexes have their games and physical exer- 
eises. The poet’s idea of a village is that it 
should combine all its beautiful and healthy 
roral characteristics with the amenities of town 
life necessary for fullness of life and efficiency. 
Some such amenities have already been provided 
ix his schools. .There is co-education in all 
stages. It was one of the cherished desires of the 
poet to give girl students complete education in 
a woman’s University based on scientific 
methods, some of which are the fruits of his own 
insight and mature experience. 

As in everything else that he wrote and 
spoke upon, he was an original thinker in 
Education. 

When he is spoken of as the founder of 
Visva-Bharati, it is not to be understood that 
he merely gave it a local habitation and a 
name and buildings and funds and ideals. That 
he ‘has, no doubt, done. To provide funds, he 
had, in the earlier years of the school, sometimes 
tc sell the copyright of some of his books and 
even temporarily, or for good, to part with some 
of Mrs. Tagore’s -jewellery. His subsequent 
efforts to collect funds are well known. In the 
eerlier years of the institution, he for a time 
acted as its clerk, he took classes in many sub- 
jects, lived with the boys in their rooms, 
-eriertained them in the evenings by story- 
telling, recitations of his poems, games of his 
own invention, methods of sense-trainigg of his 
own devising, etc., and occasionally ran races 
with them, being thallenged to do so, and always 
defeated them. For he had then a splendid 
physique, and was trained in wrestling by profes- 
sional wrestlers in boyhood and youth. Many 
a day at that time would Mrs. Tagore, who was 
ar. expert in the culinary art, regale the boys 
ard their teachers with dishes prepared by ‘here 
se_f. In those days when the number of teachers 
and students was sniall, the institution was like 
a hame for them all. Even.more recently the 
post was known to take some classes. And he 
continued to keep ‘himself in touch with the 
insiijution in various ways. 

He brought out from Japan one of the best 
jicjitsu experts to train his boys and girls in that 
ar; of self-defence, and gave them facilities to 
leern lathi-play and fencing also. 
possesses fine foot-ball grounds and fields for 
other games. Its foot ball teams are among 
the best in the mofussil in Bengal. 

Student self-government, unsectarian pray- 
ers and worship, and Season Festivals are 
characteristic features. of Visva-Bharati. The 
post also introduced the “honour system” of 
keeping no watch over his students in examina- 
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tions. The opportunities which the pupils of 
Santiniketan have had to render service to the 
neighbouring villages, have resulted in the 
establishment- of the Prasad Vidyalaya and the 
Pearson School for the Santals. 

Silent meditation for 15 minutes every day 
for each student sitting In the open apart from 
others, is the rule and practice for the school 
at Santiniketan. 

That. Tagore is an independent thinker in 
education has been recognised: But one .of the 
group of institutions constituting Visva-Bharati, 
namely, Siksha-Satra, has not received due 
public attention, and is perhaps practically un- 
known even to Indian educationists. It was 
founded in 1924. Its origin and principles were 
stated when it was founded, and re-stated by 
Mr. L. K. Elmhirst in Visva-Bharati Bulletin No. 
9, December, 1928, from which I make a few 
extracts below. 


To dig our own cave in the earth, where we could 
creep out of sight, much to the disgust of the matter- 
of-fact gardener, to chop sticks with a real axe, to be 
given a pair of boots to polish, a fire to ght, or some 
dough to knead and bake—these were our keenest 
joys; yet only too often had we to be content with 
toy bricks, toy houses, toy tools or toy kitchens; or, 
if serious work was provided, it was in the nature of 
sweated labour, which fatigued without giving play to 
our creative instincts. 

The aim, then, of the Siksha-Satra is through 
experience in dealing with this overflowing abundance 
of child life, its charm and its simplicity, to provide 
the utmost liberty within surroundings that are filled 
with creative possibilities, with opportunities for the 
joy of play that is work,—the work of exploration; 
and of work that is play,—the reaping of a succession 
of novel experiences; to give the child that freedom 
of growth which the young tree demands for its tender 
shoot, that field for self-expansion in which all young 
hfe finds both training and happiness. 


As regards the age at which the child’s 
education at the Siksha-Satra should begin, it 
is stated : 


It is between the ages of six and twelve that the 
growing child is most absorbed in gathering impres- 
sions through sight, smell, hearing and taste but more 
especially through touch and the use of the hands. 
From the start, therefore, the child enters the Siksha- 
Satra as an apprentice in handicraft as well as house- 
craft. In the workshop, as a trained producer and as 
a potential creator, it will acquire skill and win free- 
dom for its hands; whilst as an inmate of the house, 
which it helps to construct and furnish and maintain, 
it will gain expanse of spirit and win freedom as a 
citizen of the small community. 


.Some of the crafts which the pupils can 
learn are mentioned in the Bulletin. It is 
stated that, 


From the earliest years it is well to introduce to 
the children seme special craft, easily #rasped by 
smail hands, which is of definite economic value. 
The product should be of real use in the home, or 
have-a ready sale outside.... In the- carrying out 
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of every one of these crafts, again, some art, some 
science, some element of business enters in. 


The Sikshad-satra scheme is substantially 
what afterwards came to be known as the 
Wardha scheme. 

Rabindranath has been a journalist from 
his teens. He has often written with terrific 
directness. In years past he successfully 
edited several monthlies, and contributed till 
almost the last month of his life to numerous 
more. He has written for many weeklies, 100. 
He was the only man in Bengal I knew who was 
capable of filling a magazine from the first page 
to the last with excellent reading in prose and 
verse of every description required. 

His contributions to periodicals have been 
copious all along, and in such work he was 
regular, punctual and methodical. It is easy 
and pleasant to read his beautiful handwriting, 
As an editor, he was the making of many authors, 
who subsequently became well-known, by the 
thorough revision to which he subjected their 
work. 

His beautiful Bengali handwriting has been 
copied by so many persons in Bengal that even 
those who have had occasion to see it very fre- 
quently cannot always distinguish the genuine 
thing from its imitation. 

There is an impression abroad that no 
English translation by Rabindranath of any of 
his Bengali poems was published anywhere be- 
fore the Gitanjali poems. That is a mistake. 
As far as I can now trace, the first English 
translations by himself of his poems appeared 
in the February, April and September numbers 
of the Modern Review in 1912. This is how 
he came to write in English for publication :— 
Some time in 1911 I suggested that his Bengali 
poems should appear in English garb. So he 
gave me translations of two of his poems by 
the late Mr. Lokendranath Palit, LCS. Of these 
“Fruitless Cry ” appeared in May and “ The 
Death of the Star” in September, 1911, in The 
Modern Review. When I asked him by letter 
to do some translations himself, he expressed 
difidence and unwillingness and iried to put me 
off by playfully reproducing two lines from one 
of his poems of which the purport was, “ On 
what pretext shall I now call back her to whom 
I bade adieu in tears ?”’, the humorous reference 
being to the fact that he did not, as a school- 
boy, take kindly to school education and its 
concomitant exercises. But his genius and the 
English muse would not let him off so easily. 
And J, toq had not ceasad to remind him that 
his Bengali poems should be translated by hin- 
self. So a short while afterwards, he showed 
me some of his translations, asking me playfully 
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whether as a quondam school master I considered 
them up to standard. These appeared in my 
fieview. These are, to my knowledge, his earli- 
est’ published English compositions. Their 
manuscripts have been preserved. 

He was all along very diffident in 
writing English, though even when he. was a 
student of Henry Morley in his teens that strict 
judge of English praised his style and diction 
before his British class-mates. The subject of 
what Rabindranath wrote and submitted to the 
professor was “ Englishmen in India,” who came 
in for much severe criticism in his composition. 
Henry Morley asked his British s.udents to note 
what Rabindranath had written, as many of them 
were likely in future to serve in India in some 
capacity or other. 

I have referred to this beautiful hand. All 
calligraphists cannot and do not become painters, 
though, as-Rabindranath burst into fame as a 
painter when almost seventy, the passage from 
calligraphy to painting might seem natural. I 
do not intend, nor am I competent, to discourse 
on his paintings. They are neither what is 
known as Indian art, nor are they any mere 
imitation of any ancient or modern Oriental or 
Ruropean painting. They are unclassed. One 
thing which may perhaps stand in the way of 
the commonalty understanding and appreciating 
them is that they seldom tell a story. They 
express in line and colour what even the rich 
vocabulary and consummate literary art and 
craftsmanship of Rabindranath could not or did 
not. say. He never went to any school of ari 
or took lessons from any artist at home. Nor 
did he want to imitate anybody. So, heise 
literally an original artist. If there be any 
resemblance in his style to that of any other 
schools of painters, it is entirely accidental and 
umintentional. In this connection I call to mind 
one interesting fact. In the Bengali Santimketan 
Patra (“Santiniketan Magazine ”) of the month 
of Jyaistha, 1833 B.E., published fifteen years 
ago, Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, the famous 
artist, described (pp. 100-101) how his uncle 
Rabindranath was instrumental in leading him 
to evolve his own style of indigenous art. Sum- 
ming up, Abanindranath writes : 

Bengal’s poet suggested the lines of Ars, Bengal’: 
artist (7.e., Abanindranath himself) continued to work 
alone along those lines for many a day. (Translation) 

It was my happy privilege some twenty- 
three years back to live at Santiniketan as the 
poet-seer’s neighbour for long periods at a 
stretch. During one such period, my working 
room and sleeping rpom combined commanded 
an uninterrupted view of the smal] two-sioried 
cottage, ‘ Dehali,” in which he then lived—only 

r 


+ field intervening between. During that period 
~ could never at night catch the poet going to 
-leep earlier than myself. And when early in 
che morning I used to go out for a stroll, if by 
ehance it was very. early I found him engaged 
=n his daily devotions in the open upper storey 
verandah facing the east, but usually I found 
shat his devotions were already over and he 
vas busily engaged in some of his usual work. 
At mid-day, far from enjoying a siesta, he did 
not even recline. During the whole day and 
night, he spent only a few hours in sleep and 
bath and meals, and devoted all the remaining 
hours to work. During that period I never 
-cund that he used a hand-fan or allowed any- 
aedy to fan him in summer. And the sultry 
summer days of Santiniketan are unforgettable ! 


His serious illness before the last and the 
nfirmities of age had necessitated changes in 
Sis habits. But even then he worked longer 
-han many young men. Not long ago during 
Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to Santiniketan, he 
nad to extort a promise from the poet that he 
vould take some rest at mid-day. 

Both in youth and in old age he would some- 
-imes make experiments in dietetics, which he 
nad studied carefully. He strongly condemned 
the waste of food-values in a poor country like 
ours. In his opinion, research in dietetics should 
tale into consideration both the taste and the 
nutritive values of food-stuffs. His gwn palate 
he had succeeded in bringing under control. 
There was a i#me when neem leaves were a 
principal part of his daily menu. Home-made 
read prepared from dough kneaded with a little 
castor oil at one time formed part of his meals. 
He liked to’: take vegetables uncooked and pre- 
ferred gur to sugar. He was not given to smok- 
ing tobacoo in any form. It was not his habit 
even to chew pan or betel leaves with bits of 
rut and spices. ° 

I have all along looked upon him as an 
earnest ‘‘Sadhak.” He was not, however, an 
escetic, though earlier in life he practised some 
eusteritics—nor is he, of course, a lover of luxury. 
His ideal of life is different. “ Deliverance is 
not for me in renunciation,” he has said in one 
of his poems. 


Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. I feel 
tne-embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight. 
Thou_ ever pourest for me the fresh draught of 
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thy wine of various colours and fragrance, filling’ this 
earthen vessel to the brim. 

My world will light its hundred different lamps 
with thy flames and place them before the altar of 
thy temple. 

No, I will never shut the doors .of my senses. 
The delights of sight and hearing and touch will bear 
thy delight. 

Yes, all my illusions wil] burn mto illumination 


‘of joy, and all my desires ripen into fruits of love. 


(Gilanjali). 

The poet has been so reticent regarding his 
personal relations that, before Srimati Hemlata. 
Devi, eldest daughter-in-law of his eldest, brother, 
wrote an article on “ Rabindranath at Home,” 
in the Bengali monthly Prabasi, little was known 
of his home life. Her pen picture revealed what 
a loving and devoted husband, what an affection- 
ate father and what a kind and considerate 
master to his servants he was. He was a 
widower since November 23, 1902. We can here 
extract only a few sentences from an English 
translation of Srimati Hemlata Devi’s article, 
beginning with his ascetic experiments. 


Sometimes the Poet would begin dieting for no 
earthly reason with such rigid determination that the 
whole family would feel concerned. ... On occasions. 
when his dieting reached almost the “ starvation level,” 
we would approach his wife to exert her influence and 
prevent a catastrophe. She knew. her husband better 
and so she did nothing of the kind. I remember she 
once said: “You do not know, he insists on doing 
what he is asked not to do; one of these days his: 
et would protest and then he will take to his 
ood, : 
He is an affectionate father. He nursed his first 
child—a baby daughter—with a mother’s care.... . 
We have ourselves seen the Poet feeding the baby, 
changing her linen and making the bed. 


And then this sacred picture of the poet 
tenderly nursing ‘his wife during her last illness : 


Members of the family still remember the picture 
of the Poet patiently sitting by the sick bed, nursing 
his wife literally day and night close on two months 
before death finally released her from her pain. His 
constant ministering to her comfort was instinct with 
love and concern. Electric fans were not known in 
those days; I see a distinct picture of the Poet moving 
a palm-leaf hand-fan, to and fro, fanning his wife to 
sleep with tender care. In those days in affluent 
households it was almost a custom to engage paid. 
ae The Poet’s house was perhaps the first excep- 
jon. 


If Rabindranath Tagore had not been a great 
poe and sage and seer, this devoted and tender 


nursing of his beloved should and could have 
rendered him adorable for all time. 


LETTERS FROM A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR TO SANTINIKETAN 


[Countess Kerstin Hamilton, wife of Count 
H. A. Hamilton, Director-General of Telegraphs, 
Sweden, visited Santiniketan in 1935. She came 
there with her son Herbert Hamilton, a young 
artist. She studied Sanskrit and Indian mysti- 
eism at Visvabharati under Prof. Kshitimohan 
Sen Sastri and her son took training in.art at 
Kalabhavan under Sjt. Nandalal Bose. 

Countess Hamilton is a celebrated Swedish 
writer and highly respected in her own coun.ry 
by her people for her devotion to social welfare 
work and to the cause of International fellow- 
ship and world peace. 

She took keen interest in the activities of 
Visvabharati and also made contribution to the 
Weaving Department of Santiniketan. I hhappen- 
ed to be the medium to bring her in contact with 
sjt. Rathindranath Tagore, General Secretary, 
Visvabharati. I was in Sweden when she visited 
Santiniketan, from where she wrote the follow- 
ing letters to me and to her daughter—Madeleine. 
She wrote the last letter on her return to Sweden 
when I was at Sriniketan, Visvabharati. 


LAKSHMISWAR SinHal. 


My dear L. 


I was so glad to see you the little time you 
were here. Hope, you are not so tired now and 
have a good time in Dalarna. Yesterday we 
had a letter from mother and I am now going to 
translate it for you, so you can see how she is 
faring. 

‘“ Now we are guests of the general secretary 
and his wife. They are still in Calcutta but 
their daughter, very sweet, is our hostess to- 
gether with many other people—friends and 
servants. It is painful to take breakfast while 
the ‘‘ housekeeper”? and two other servants are 
standing at our side and one cannot say a single 
word to them. . . . . Beautiful garden, great 
rooms and bathroom. The lizards are running 
over the walls. The jackals are howling in the 


evenings. With a bow! of brass or tin puts one 
water over oneself. I cannot yet think that I 
am here. I do not know when our house will 


be ready. It is lying a little out of the way 
and beautiful in a garden. 

“We were in Calcutta from Monday till 
Thursday. Tuesday we removed to the hquse of 
Tagore. An old and charming palace! In the 
evening there was wedding—very ceremonial— 
and afterwards dinner. We were eating with 


- ding. 


our fingers sitting on the floor with a leaf as 
plate. The meal was finished with betel. The 
ladies were eating for themselves and ‘the men 
for themselves. Herbert was taken care of by 
a youhgman Tagore. The day after was a show 
with Tagore himself. Very beautiful. We have 
only seen the poet for a moment but he was 
charming. He is away for some days but hoped 
that we should have “a happy time together,” 
when he comes back. Thursday we were going 
with a very slow train for not to be obliged to 
change with all our baggages, and we arrived 
here in the evening. 

“ Rathi Babu’s house looks as a palace in the 
legends—illuminated and beautiful and our 
arrival brought everybody into play. Yesterday 
we were with the Director—looked on the weav- 
ing, etc. Aina was invited to breakfast and an 
English lady, Miss Booth, but the cinner we 
took alone with the daughter, which I think is 
am adopted daughter, her name is Nandini. She 
liked us both she said. I gave her my green 
ear-drops. Someone has interviewed us. ..... 
People are wonderfully kind. Here is an atmos- 
phere of peace, rather plain and now very dry. - 
But in the garden of Rathi Babu the flowers are 
in bloom..—-As soon as we are coming to our 
house I shall write you a better letter. Don’t 
be anxious for us, we are livingeas kings. Have 
just spoken with the teacher of Herbert,— 
Nandalal Bose. Charming. My professor isin 
Calcutta but will come home tomorrow.” 

Wonderful letter and we are happy both 
father and I for it. ..... 


Sgockholm 


26.12.35. ’ Ycurs 


° Madeleine 


My dear L. : 


Very welcome on the 7th: News from 
mother and which I am going to translate : 

‘We have so much to tell, so I don’t know 
how and where to begin. And still I have a 
feeling tha: I am dreaming, that it is not a reality. 
To begin with, we did not leave the boat before 
Tuesday,—we arrived Monday morning when 
Aina met us, so we went to visit Tagore, but 
we only saw Rathi Babu and Pratima Devi, 
both charming and kind. So we lived in the 
house of Tagore, and were there under the wed- 
Very interesting—many charming women 
—they are as beatiful as flowers—scft and 
(gracila) graceful and full of charm. 
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impossible 
in 


There we met the family, but 
te tell who is who because everyone 
the family was with everyone. After 
and beautiful ceremonies, there- was a dinner. 
The day after there was a theatre with 
the Poet himself and the pupils from the 
school.. Indeed very beautiful! And so we were 
ccing the day after to Santmiketan. As they 


did not like us to come to. our own house, before - 


they themselves were here, we have lived’ nearly 
a week with ‘Rathi Babu.. The evening before 
yesterday, we came to our house which [ like 
very much. It is surrounded of a big 
serdéen. We have a-verdnda round the house. . 
Here it is very: comfortable. . They have 
liberally provided.-us -with everything but we 
neve brought some tea cups, and a saucepan, and 
nave lent a primus of Aina. There is something 
wrong with’ it-and when we were trying to boil 
water for -tea—fruitlessly, there came Pratima 
Devi as a saver and immediately sent for tea 
irom her house. They have even sent us break- 
‘ast today though.we had succeeded to get water 
jailéd end just.taken breakfast. .Then’came a 
servant with a tray and we must take breakfast 
again. Lunch and dinner we take in Tata- 
Building, together with a very nice and pleasant 
dois lady who is as Aina a donation here. She 
‘mother’ in the-house of the girls and I like 
i ‘very much. More kind people than the 
Tagores are impossible to find, and so thoughtiul. 
ven their servants are” kind. Yesterday they 
same with a mattress for Herbert and imme- 
diately. they “‘@rranged our beds for night— 
without someorie Jhad asked for it. An “old 
exardéner is asked to boil bathing water when- 
ever I want it and Rathi Babu-*has. taught us 
naw to. ask for things. : Just now came a man 
and gave me 100 rupees. ‘The thouglitful 
Rathi Babu guessed perhaps that I was withqut 
meney—and which was father true. Because it 
-akesa-little time until money come from 
‘aleutta, ‘ 
“ Herbert has. begun with his lessons and he 
loves his teacher.- It is a wonderful.man and he 
radiates goodness and artistic talent. 


ee ts 2 a - 


-1 rr have Ben taken to the most eminent 


Sanskrit scholar. . 
“yas a wonderful man. He said that the proposed 


time of my stay. is ‘short to learn: Sanskrit and he ~ . ~ 


shought that it would be, difficult to, find a 
zeacher who dared give me lessons, but he would 
-hink and if he could‘not find anyone, he himself 
~culd give me lessons. 
of my interest in Indian philosophy and my desire 
=o learn it. The learned scholar is Prof. Sen who 

6 


many - 
-the Professor-to-take me as his-pupil. 


- house 


I liked him immediately—he - . .- 
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has been in Benares and round India, so a more 
ideal teacher I cannot get. And the kind Rathi 
Babu spoke with the Poet so that he would ask 
Certainly 
I felt ashamed to take his time but Rathi Babu 
says: that I have more use of-a short lesson from 
him than a long one from another. I think Prof. 
Sen is surely going to help me. 

“ Everything is different here: but. ic like. it. 
We have met so many people but it is difficile 
to remember all the names: I have only’ seen 
the Poet for a moment in Calcutta. After that 
he became ill and arrived here the day before 
yesterday. I am allowed to see him as soon as 
he has got some rest... ... . 


“The whole day we have had vote - The 


‘morning I was with the French lady, so: came 


our Bengali teacher and he was here: for four 
hours. So came Nandini. So- Aina, ‘Pratima 
‘Devi and at last Rathi Babu, oh, there was a man 


-too, a very great_ man who euards the gate and 
Jooks after everything. He asked ‘if, I -had. it 


comfortable, if there was anything he could do 
fOr Me... Accu ds Oné-comes and goes in Indian 
how one likes. Everything is open for 
everyone. And we shall never be afraid to come 
to the house of Rathi Babu when we want. I 
am rather afraid to trouble but today I shall 
go and thank him for the breakfast and the 
money. It is difficult to know how to deal and 
to be—the habits are different in. different 
countries. I have asked them to tell if there are 


things which hurt them because, -it is an institu- 


tion and it is just: possible. that we are doing 
things which are not good. I am afraid, here 
comes so many bad examples from the West and 
it is why one wants to be very prudent. I. feel 
that I am with the most sensible people in the 


world. They are’ all so dignified. and .speak 
with low voice. ‘They have a sharp glance for 
people. I love them and- most I love Rathi 


Babu—he is the. most charming man one can 
think of—interesting to speak with and so good. 
His wife is very beautiful to look at and-is very 
kind and nice. Here is peaceful and delightful. 
When comes Laks. ? Give our: eee to’ him, 
we wish he was here now.’ 

as wishes to you ‘from 
fe . Your 


Madeleine 


PS.—The letter was wr itten | on the ‘20th 
. December. 


.My dear ie 
I spoke to Rathi-Babu - 


_ Your letter made me glad to reofeve—thank 
you so much, my dear Boy ! I wrote you, more 
than a week ago. ......... 
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LETTERS FROM A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 


We have still nice weather and not too hot, 
so I feel well. And Santiniketan is a lovely 
place with lovely people. Madeleine has of 
course told you everything about us! You know 
where we live and how kind all ‘people have 
been. And you know how I love my teacher. 
He is the most wonderful man I ever have met. 
I both admire and love him of all my hearts, 
but I can’t find word in English io express what 
I feel. J can only -tell you, he gives me what 
my inner heart always has longed for. And of 


course I love Gurudeva.: He has been extremely © 


kind to me, and to ‘have a little talk with him 
is as to be removed to the realm of peace, good- 
ness and eternal love. 

I have not seen Gurudeva for some days. 
He is very busy now, composing music to 
“Chitra” that they are going to perform in 
Calcutta in this month. And there he has to 
give a lecture in Calcutta cn Saturday. He seems 
to be tired and in need of rest. “But that ‘is 
hardly possible for him to get. All have claim 
on him! . . i 
I work rather hard with my Sanskrit and I 
have no time for Bengali lessons. It was too 
much to study both and then I preferred to work 
with the Sanskrit. The Poet says that I ought 
to stay here for two years to really know 
Sanskrit but I will.know Sanskrit so much after 
these few months that I shall be able to work 
alone afterwards and I must be ‘satisfied with 
ia fo : 

I only iry to learn the grammar now, because 
Prof. Sen does not teach me Sanskrit but Indian 
mystics. The latter is much more interesting—it 
is the living life but as he says it is good for 
me to go on with Sanskrit also, I have.continucd 
this work. A very nice young man—I think a 
pupil of Kshitimohan, helps me, because he him- 
self—I mean ‘Prof. Sen is so busy that he could 
not give me lessons more than three times in a 


week, He sends you his kind greetings. And 
so does Herbert.. . 
% oe 4% ; = a 
Lots of love and all my best wishes. 
Yours — 
Kerstin 
Santiniketan. 5. 2. 19386. 
® . ‘ 
36-—10 
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. _P.S.—T love the Indian moon! She is lovely 
kind and tender—not at all as our cold northern 
old moon. 


Last Lerrer rrom SWEDEN 


My dear L.. 


‘I hope you do not believe that I have for- 
gotien you, though I ‘have not written for so long 
time. Thank you very much for your letter—I 
feel ashamed when looking at its date—it was in 
Nov. you wrote it and now we have reached the 
middle of February. In December T fell il] and 
ue whole family celebrated the Christmas in 

eds. 


* # % 


I do ‘not think I have told you that 
Madeleine got. a baby in the beginning of 
November. It is a nice little girl and she is oi 
course very happy—I mean Madeleine, because 
I do not know if the child feels happy to have 
been born in this terrible world of ours.. 


+ % % 


We fear a new war here in Europe and if a 
modern war comes, then I think we may witness 
the end of this culture. But it is. not only the 
European culiure that is at ‘stake...It is the 
culture of the whole world. We dare not make 
preparations for the future. We do not even 
know what tcmorrow will bring., 

* I hope, without daring to believe in it, that 
we shal. be able to leave Sweden for India next 


‘year. Mfy husband will finish his work with the* 


end of zhis year and then I hope we can go to 
India for a time. ‘I dream of it, as my longing 
back is as great now as‘ever before. ....... I 
want ta see .Gurudevaeagain and I should love 
to get lessons of my teacher: 


it . + 


Give my ereetings to my friends at Santi- 
niketan and to yourself -best-wishes and thoughts. 


Yours. 
; Kerstin 
Stockholm. 17. 2. 1938. 
ae 2 . 
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ENGLISH as Lord Morley, with great prestige and large following 


THE VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL 1 Parliament and backed by the unanimous opinion of 
OF INDIA: By A. B. Rudra, M.A., Ph.D. Published the Cabinet, gave in to the reactionary policies of the 
by Oxford University Press. 1940. Price Rs. 10. vey Poa praca the Vi d the § 

: . ween the Viceroy an e Secre- 

Uhe office of the Viceroy and Governor-General of tary of State extra-statutory and vate and. personal 
India has no precedents or parallels; it is unique. Its correspondence plays a lar a art On ae me P vat 
Occupant combines in himself the status and. functions : d F y 1 ae abla bers ama eae cee 
af the King, the Prime Minister and the Civil Servant. correspondence largely supplanted official communica 
He has the status and immunity from criticism of the ra a practice which was strongly condemned by the 
King, the responsibility and powers of the Prime Minis- ee Commission. Lord Curzon gave out that 
ter andthe duty of the Civil Servant to carry out e true story of each Viceroyalty was really written in 
orders of the Secretary of State! He is, like the Presi- the weekly personal and private correspondence between 
dens of the United States of America, not responsible on two officers, which, if published, would necessitate 
to the Legislature, but, unlike him, can legislate without the re-writing of history as aed known. An example of 

, ) ? it is furnished by Lord Birkenhead’s letter to Lord 


its sonsent. He is like himself and like nothing else. ee : : . 
In the matter of immunity from criticism he is oe on the earlier appointment of the Simon Com 


ahead not only of the Governor-Generals in the Domi- ; 
niozs but of the King himself in England. Parliament | “We could not afford to run the risk that the nomina- 
has the full and unfettered right to discuss His Majesty’s tions of the 1928 Commission should be in the hands 
canduct on a substantive motion. But the criticism of of our successors. You can readily understand what 
the conduct of his Viceroy in the Indian legislature even kind of Commission in its personnel would have been 
on w substantive motion is not permissible. If in recent appointed by Colonel Wedgwood and his friends. I 
times the conduct of the King was not debatetl in have throughout been of the clear opinion that it would 
Parliament it was because he acted only on the advice be necessary for us, as a matter of elementary prudence, 

«of his Ministers, and they were subject to Parliamen- to appoint the Commission not later than summer of 
tary control. In India his Viceroy is not bound to act 1927..... I should, therefore, like to receive your 
on the advice of anybody, even his Council. In fact, advice if at any moment you can discern an opportunity 
there are vast regions of power in which the Council for making this bargain-counter or for further disinte- 
has no jurisdiction, but only the Viceroy. And yet his grating the Swarajist Party.” 


conduet, even when he acts on his own individual ses- Such has been the British governance of India; 
pousibility, is not open to débate in the Indian Legisla- perhaps it is so still. Will it be so hereafter ? 

ture. “It is unreasorfable ” says Dr. Rudra, “ that, while Arona Bio 

his actions may be criticised in the press and on the 25 

platform, the duly elected représentatives of the people LYRICS AND SONNETS: By H. Gilbert. Pub- 
should be unable to comment on his actions in the most [shed by the Hosali Press, 6, Ulsoor Road, Bangalore. 
appropriate forum.” INDIAN FANCY. A Boox or Verse: By CL 


Apart from this, the Viceroy enjoyed legal immu- Narain. Published by Arthur H. Stockwell, Lid., 
nity which, according to Dr. Rudra, has so far been 29, Ludgate Hull, London EC. 4. 


extended by the Government of India Act of 1935 that CHRISTMAS, 1935 AND OTHER VERSES: By 
, It js now “practically complete.” D. C. Datta, M.A. Published by Stephen Allen, 47, 

_ It is true that the conduct of the Viceroy is not New Theatre Road, Calcutta. 1941. 

immune from criticism in the British Parliament by POEMS: By S. N. Sirkar, M.A. Published by 


-means of a substantive motion drawn up in proper ‘ my 
terms, But the control of Parliament has hardly ever eo" H. Stockwell, Lid. 29, Ludgate Hill, London 


been real. The real control, such as it was, rested with 


the Secretary of State. The relation between the two POEMS: By Mohon, Published by M.V.Mohon, 
has been the theme of much constitutional debate. It sq., B.A. (Bom.), College Back Road, Dharwar. 1941. 
hes officially been admitted that it all depended on the Whether Indian wyters should attempt writing 


personal equation of the two as to who was the princi- poetry in English instead of in their vernacular is a 

pal and who the agent. A rmaatserful Viceroy treated question which can be answered only after a close 

the Secretary of State as his Ambassador at the Court scrutiny not of one individual writer but of a group 

of St. James. Even so masterful a Secretary of State writers. Nobody will doubt the sincerity of this attempt 
8 


‘BOOK REVIEWS: 


as regards these five small volumes of poetry; In form 
and technique they are English, but in spirit they 
remain Indian. Each of these volumes represents a 
compromise between the personal sensibility and the 
aspirations of the poet and an external and, therefors, 
superficial form imposed upon them from outside. It 
is most doubtful whether personal experiences of an 
emotional character can be expressed at all in a for- 
elgn medium, especially if we consider that words 
evoke different associations and meanings when used 
by an Englishman or by an Indian. The literary critic, 
therefore, is confronted with a two-fold difficulty : when 
praising these poems for the ideas or experiences com- 
municated in them, he will do injustice to the English 
language; and if, on the other hand, he judges each 
poem at its face-value he will have to do injustice to 
the writer. A communication of experiences through 
the medium of poetry is possible only if harmony is 
established between form and contents. Even the 
deepest and most genuine emotion is liable to evoke 
laughter, if expressed in unidiomatic or even faulty 
language, if instead of realized experiences we find 
cliches, stock-responses, and conventional - attitudes. 

The five volumes under discussion represent experl- 
ences of all possible kinds. Mr. Gilbert’s range from’ 
Raindrops to the Victoria Memorial. Some of the 
nature descriptions are convincing; but his genuine 
love for the Indian landscape can in no way serve as 
an excuse for the innumerable technical deficiences in 
his use of the English language. 


_ Lhe influence of Shelley’s poems on all the five 
writers is obvious; it is indeed unfortunate that Shel- 
ley provides them with ready-made formulas, stock- 
responses of the most doubtful kind which makes the 
reading of some of these poems almost painful to a 
lover of English poetry. Such is the case with Mr. 
Mohon’s poems some of which are no more than imita- 
tions (if not parodies) of Shelley; here it is no longer 
the form and technique alone that, are second-hand, 
even the emotions seem to be borrowed. The following 
Stanza needs no comment for anyone acquainted with 
Shelley’s Skylark : 

“Hail thou spirit of heaven ! 
Angel blithe and singing, 
Winging, 
Where new life is springing 
In the Clouds. With our endless strife all 
earth is riven.” 


We appreciate Mr. Datta’s range of knowledge and 
experiences. His poems indeed cover a wide range of 
almost cyclopedic dimensions. There are translations 
and adaptations from Geethe, Chandidas, and Vidya- 
pati. And there are poems addressed to Shakespeare, 
the Ex-King-Emperor Edward VIII, the Goddess Dull- 
ness, the Spirit of Vedavyasa, the memory of Caliph 
Omar, a dying baby, and a fallen rose. The rest are 
conventional love-songs. ; 

Mr, Narain’s “Indian Fancy” consists of love 
poems of a frolicsome sentimentality. They are writ- 
ten in a peculiarly jerky and un-English style, a kind 
of spintualised telegram; for instance : 

“Beauty’s form, melody’s charm, 
Ringing unheard— 
Heart hearing, rapture sets 
Heart and, senses. 
Move! Cannot ! 
_Musing, melting.” 

It is left to the reader to put the words together 
and to make a meaning out of this verbal chaos. 

_ Mr. Sirkar’s pompous solemnity is almost refrosh- 
ing after all these emotional outbursts. There js a good 
deal of morality and religion ip them; but fartunately 
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it never goes very deep. The complete lack of a sound 
and healthy sense of humour (a characteristic that is 
common to all the five volumes) is at times slighily 
irritating, especially in his political poems. All subject- 
matters are dealt with in the same pompous and, over- 
solemn way, be it “A Lover’s Song,” “A Prayer,” 
“ Poland’s Bravery,” or “Hitler’s State Entry into 
Warsaw.” 
A. A. 


RESIDENCY CORRESPONDENCE 
Selections from Sir C. W. Malet’s 
Edited by Dr. HKaghubir 


POONA 
(Extra eVOLUME) : 
Letter-Book (1780-1784) : 
Singh, MA, Dtitt. 


Charles Warre Malet came to India as a Factor 
of the East India Company in 1770, anc four years 
after was appointed head of the English factory at 
Cambay with aditional duties of Resident m the Court 
of Mirza Momin Khan, Nawab of Cambar. He spent 
ten long years in Cambay during which he laboured 
hard both as a politician and scholar. It was Malet 
who saved Raghunath Rao and his jewels from falling 
into the hands of the partisans of Nana Fadnis in 1775, 
and advocated conquest of Gujrat by the Company on 
behalf of Raghunath Rao. Malet was appointed Resi- 
dent at Poona in 1785, and played some part as a 
diplomat advocating a forward policy against Indian 
powers. The learned editor rightly observes, “the im- 
portance of this Letter-Book (of Malet) mainly lies in 
the fact that it gives us a running commentary on the 
contemporary events, campaigns, treaties and also on 
the policy that was being pursued by the English from 
time to time .... his discussion about the true nature 
of the Maratha Government and his minute analysis 
of the causes of its weakness, are not onlv interesting 
but very ltuminating as well.” 

Dr. Raghubir Singh directed by his worthy master, 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, has rescued for Inuia the only 
copy of Sir Charles Warre Malet’s Letter-Book in MS 
hitherto knewn to exist from a London bavkshop. His 
money and Jabours have been well spent in the cause 
of historical research in India, and this Selections 
from Malet’s Letter-Book is indeed a contribution uni- 
que In manzy respects. 


K. RB. Qanunco * * 


THE ENGLISH NURSERY SCHOOL: By 
A. F. M. Abdul Huq. Published by the General Prin- 
tcgs and Publishers, Lid., Calcutta. Price Rs. 2. 


Mr. Abdul Huq’s parfiphlet is to be welcomed as 
an attractively got-up short intwoduction to a subject 
of fundamental importance to the education and future 
well-being of India—the possibilities of the nursery 
school and the adaptation of its methods ‘o our needs. 
It contains a summary of what is being done in England 
for the healthy physical, mental and social development 
of children ‘between the ages of two and ive, together 
with useful appendices indicating the lines on which 
Indian educationists have begun to work out the pro- 


blem in this country. A bibliography is ziven, and iteow 


is to be hoped that many will be stimuleted to study 
the subject in more detail. The chief omission, and 
one which might have been remedied even within so 
short a compass, Js the absence of any chupter describ- 
ing what is already being done in India, or discussing 
the peculiar problems to which the system has to be 
adapted hare. The need of the middle~lass child in 
our cities is in some respects even greater than that of 
the slum-dweller or peasant, and the opvortunitics of 
the Mother’s Club are* limitless. 


Marsory Syrxes 
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INDUSTRIAL PROTECTION IN INDIA: By 
K. P. Khara, M. Com., LL.B. Published by D. B. Tara- 
porevala Sons & Co., Bombay. 1939. 


This book is based upon a thesis by the author for 
the M. Com. Examination of the University of Bombay. 
It is divided into four parts dealing respectively with 
general prablems of protection, developement of India’s 
fiscal policy, working of the new policy of discriminating 
protection with re‘erence to various industries and criti- 
cal examination of the present policy. In examining the 
working of- the poucy of discriminating protectien since 
1923 the author deals with the claims of each industry 
whose case has so far been examined by the Tariff 
Board, the recommendations of the Board, the action of 
the Government and the results that have been notice- 
able upto 1937-38. 


In conclusion, the author makes a strong appeal for 
a National Economie Policy based upon protection and 
safeguarding of Indian industries, liberalisation of the 
policy of discriminating protection, abandonment of the 
policy of levying excise duties recently adopted by the 
Government, establishment of a permanent Tarifi Board 
and adoption of a more sympathetic policy of Railway 
rates and Shipping facilities. 

Sir Purshottam Das Thakur Das points out in 
the foreword written by him, this thesis appears to be 
the first of its kind reviewing all the industries inquired 
into by the Tariff Board since its inception. The facts 
stated are reliable and well arranged, and undoubtedly 
the book’ will be read by the students and public men 
with great profit. 


NaLINAKSHA SANYAL 

THE WARDHA SCHEME OF EDUCATION : 
By the Hon. Mr. C. J. Varkey, K.S.G., M.A. M.L.A., 
with a Foreword by Dr. Zakir Husain, Ph.D. and an 
Introduction by the Hon. Dr. P. Subbarayan, M.A, 
B.C.L., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, M.L.A, Published by 
the Oxford University Press. Cr. 8v0. Pp. xvii+i76. 
Price Re. 1-12. : 


Since the publication of this treatise there has been 
no dearth of material piled up in this field, and several 
useful and informative books and reports have appeared. 

eit, may be said, however, to the credit of the author, 
that the Wardha Scheme of Education is still the most 
comprehensive and systematic treatise on the subject, 
no aspect of the scheme being ignored, no merit or 
defect, of the scheme being passed over without a critical 
appraisal. ° 


_ The first chapter which traces the genesis and 
history of the scheme shows how the Wardha scheme 
of education is only the culmination of the efforts 
made over a quarter of a century to evolve a national 
system of education suited to the genius of the people. 
In explaining Uandhiji’s ideas on education the author 
has clearly shown that they are in complete accord with 
the views of modern edueationists who hold that the 
primary object of education is to develop the individual 


mw Within rather than to help him to absorb certain facts or 


acquire certain stuffs. The case for a minimum course 
of seven years urged by Gandhiji has been very ably 
supported although the author feels that school educa- 
_ tion should begin at five plus. In dealing with the 
fundamental features of the scheme the author rightly 
points out that the principle of education through a 
basic craft is hardly different from Dewy’s formula of 
“learning by doing” which has so profoundly influenced 
the instructional methods of today. The method of 
correlating all teaching with the basic craft or with the 
pupil’s physical and social environments has been dis- 
cussed and the distinction between education through a 
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craft and education plus craft training has been rightly 
stressed. Other important features discussed In connec- 
tion with the syllabus are the emphasis placed on the 
mother-tongue, the introduction of Hindusthani as a 
second language, the place of English in the basic 
scheme of education, its emphasis on non-violence as a 
living faith and its self-supporting aspect. 

The chapters devoted to queries and criticisms dis- 
pel all doubts from the minds of bonafide educators in 
regard to the soundness of the basic principles and the 
feasibility of the organisational details of the scheme. 
As a critical study and appreciation of the Wardha 
scheme of education the treatise can hard'y be improved 
upon and those, who are interested or concerned in 
matters educational should not fail to read it. 


SaRaAt CHanpra Durt 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY: By M. N. Roy. 
Published by the League of Radical Congressmen, 
Dehra Dun. Pp. 60. Price annas four. 


The shifting kaleidoscopic view of diplomacy in the 
world due to the war naturally offers many puzzling 
problems and occasions for differences of interpretation. 
In this lucid and well-informed brochure Comrade Roy 
seeks to explain the main considerations of Soviet tac- 
tics and policies, in the background of history and con- 
temporary developments. A perusal of the brochure 
will profit all seekers of light in the complications of 
the present European tangle. 


PLEA FOR A NEW WORLD ORDER: By 
Narayana Kausika, Published by N. G. V. Atyer, 
Nemmara (Cochin). Pp. 147. Price Re. 1-4. 


In this pamphlet, the author seeks to build up a 
case for a new world order based on the Gandhian 
doctrines of truth and non-violence, albeit modified to 
make it “dynamic” and “scientific” with an infusion 
of the “new socialism,” propounded by the same author 
in another book. The three chapters are entitled “ War 
and World Politics,’ “Gandhian Economics,” and 
“Universal Religion”; there is little of world politics 
or economics or a study of religions and religious ideas, 
however, in the effusions. 


Benovenpra Natu BANERJEA 


OXFORD PAMPHLETS ON WORLD AFFAIRS. 


“Race” in Europe: By Julian Huxley. (No. 5). 

The Fourteen Points and The Treaty of Versailles : 
By G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. (No. 6). 

Colonies and Raw Materials: By H. D. Hender- 
son. (No. 7). 

“Inving Space” and Population Problems: By 
R. R. Kuezynsbi. (No. 8). 

Turkey, Greece and The Eastern Mediterranean : 
By G. F. Hudson. (No. 9). 

The Danube Basin: By C. A. Macartney. (No. 

10). 

The Dual Policy: By Sir Arthur Salter. (No, 11). 
Encirclement: By J. L. Brierly. (No. 12). __ 
The Refugee Question: By Sir John Hope Simp- 

(No. 13). 
The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and Germany's Eastern 
Policy: By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. (No. 14). 
Czechoslovakia: By R. Birley. (No. 15). 
Propaganda in International Politics: By E. H. 


son. 


Carr. (No. 16). ‘ - 
The Blockade, 1914-1919: By W. Arnold-Forster. 
(No. 17). 
National Socialism and Christianity: By N. Mick- 
lem. (No. 18). _ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Who Hitler Is: By R. C. K. Ensor. (No. 20). 
N ae Conception of Law: By J. Walter Jones. 
No. 


93) The Sinews of War: By Geoffrey Crowther. (No. 


Blockade and the Civilian Population: By Sir — 


Wunam Beveridge. (No. 24). 
5) Paying for the War: By Geoffrey Crowther. (No. 


The Naval Role in Modern Warfare: By Admiral 


Su Herbert Richmond. (No. 26). 
The Baltic: By J. Hampden Jackson. (No. 27). 
i a Air Power: By E. Colston Shepherd, 
oO. ; 


The Life and Growth of the British Empire: By 


J. A. Williamson. (No. 29). 

Palestine: By J. Parkes. (No. 31). 

India: By L. F. Rushbrook Williams. (No. 32). 

Labour under Nazi Rule: By W. A. Robson. 

(No. 33). 

Russian Foreign Policy: By B. Ward. (No. 34). 

Was German Defeated in 1918?: By C. Falls. 
(No. 35). 

The Gestapo: By O. C, Giles. (No. 36). . 


War and Treaties: By Arnold D. Menair. (No. 


of). 
Britain’s Blockade: By R. W.B. Clarke. (No. 38). 


South Africa: By E. A. Walker. (No. 39). 

The Arabs: By H. A. R. Gibb. (No. 40). 
. oe Origins of The War: By E. L. Woodward. 
(No. 41 


What Acts of War Are Justifiable: By A. L. Good- 


hart. (No. 42). 
Latin America: By Robin A. Humphreys. (No. 


“The M ilitary Aeroplane: By E. Colston Shepherd. 
(No. 44). 


43) 


Special Pamphlets. 


The Challenge to Inberty: By Viscount Halifax. 
lies As Allies or Hitler. At War: By Viscount 
Maugham. Price 6d. 


Published by the Oxford University Press, Mercan- 
tile Buildings, Lalbazar, Post Box 530, Calcutta. Each 
Pamphlet, except the last, priced at 3d. 


Some pamphlets of this series were noticed in the 
last August issue of this journal. We can but repéat 
the same remarks. 


very day that passes the world finds itself more 
and more entangled in and trampled under the wheels 
of Mars. In rapid succession nation after nation has 
collapsed not only due to the superiority of the war 
machinery of their enemies but to various other 
causes. Modern warfare is not an affair of the 
military strategists and technicians alone but also of the 
man in the black out. The mobilization of public 
opinion being an important factor, every citizen should 
have the opportunity to receive information and en- 
lightenment about the various factors and phases of the 
War. Every booklet of this series deals with a particu- 
lar question connected with the War and their authorship 
guarantees their value. Though the treatment of the 
subjects are not altogether free from bias still they are 
no less informative. Some of the pamphlets deserve 
more than passing notice; for instance, the association 
of Prof. Ryshbrook William’a name with the pamphlet 
on India raises high hope but one is sorely disappointed. 
In fact pamphleteering is done with a purpose and that 
purpose is well served by these pamphlets. The initi- 
ators of this series deserve congratulation for provid- 
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ing the public at a nominal value with literatures on 
such important topics, which at least will set them on 
the track. : 


Souren Deg 


THE TRIAL CELESTIAL: By Suryaduti J. 
Bhatt. Published by Karnatak Publishing House, 
Bombay 2. Pp. 8&7. Price Re. 1. 


This is an one-act play in two scenes. The subject 
is as old as the hills; namely, Faith vs. Reason; the 
style is witty and satirical in the vein of Voltaire. The 
outstanding impression left on the reader’s mind after 
a perusal of the play is that it is a propagandist plea 
for cultivating the dynamics of doubt as against res*- 
ing reposefully in the arms of certain idols and tradi- 
tional faith. 

There are two, rather three, main characters: God 
Almighty, the Old Man of fanatical faith and Voltaire. 
The Old Man goes to Heaven; there he has to unlearn 
most of what he learned on earth. He is awakened out 
of the slumber and stupor of popular slogans and shil- 
boleths by being subjected to a severe cross-examini- 
tion at the hands of Voltaire and an Astral Spirit. At 
last he comes to an original, self-evolved, self-argued 
realization of the “truth of life”? The subject of Faith 
vs. Reason is so abtruse and one which has been worn 
threadbare; yet the author has dealt with it with well- 
nigh Chestertonian cleyersness,—a composite of para- 
dox and pun. : 

G. M. 


THRES FAMOUS TALES: By A. 8S. Pancha- 
pakesa Ayyar, MA, ICS. PRSL., Bar-at-Law. Pub- 
lished by G. V. K. Swamy & Co., Educational Publish- 
ers, Kumbakonam. Crown 16mo. Pp. 1-76. Price 
annas ten. 


This appears to be the latest publication of Mr. 
Ayyar who has taken upon himself the task of popula- 
rising the éolktales of India among the English-reading 
people of culture and has published several volumes on 
the subject, one of which was reviewed in the pages of 
this journal in March, 1932. The three tales mcluded 
in the present booklet are those of Sunahsepha, Nala 
and Dameyanti, and Bimbisara. The first story 
entitled “Fluman Sacrifice Stopped” while the other 
two are not given any special didactic heading. The 
sources of the first two stories are respectively indicat- 
ed to be the Attareya Brahman and the Mahabharata, 
vwehile the last one, which is a popular theme both in 
the Jain and Buddhist litérature, is stated to have been 
taken from “ancient Indian folklore” without reveul- 
ing the exact source from which it has actually been 
taken. It may be nected here that the latter portion 
of the first story does not agree with what is found in 
the Aitareya. The style followed in the book is easy 
and attraczive, and the ordinary reader will relish the 
stories. For the benefit of the reader, especially a non- 
Indian, some of the Indian terms (geographical, ritualis- 
tic and the like) have been explained in the footnotes. 
Among these the explanations of a few terms “Tike 
Brahman «p. 8), one of the four principal priests in a 
Vedic sacrifice, Ahimsa (p. 64) and Ajatasatru (p. 71) 
do not appear to be strictly accurate. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


TEACH YOURSELF GUJARATI: By §S. W. 
Kapadia. Published by D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. Pp. 216+avi. Price rot 
mentioned. 8 


The book is designed to teach English-knowing 
people the Gujarati language in course of three weeks. 


Pie 


I; contains a smal] English-Gujarati vocabulary, and 
seems to be a userul publication. The printing and get- 
up is neat, and the size handy. 


Nimmat Kumar Boss 


BENGALI 


CARNIVAL : By Phalguni Roy and Sudhiranjan 
Mukhopadhyay. Published by Rupkatha Publishing, 
105, Russa Road, Calcutta. Price Re. 1. 

A small book, containing six short stories, 
equally contributed by the two authors. The stories are 
sentimental, modern in technique and delightful to read. 
Though bright and attractive like the lights of a 


_ Carnival on a winter-night, they appear to be far re- 


moved from our daily surroundings and fail to leave 
any lasting impression. 

SANDHANE: By Srimati Jyotirmala Devi, Srt 
Aurobindo Asram, Pondicherry. Published by the Cul- 
ttre Publishers, 2£A, Bakulbagan Row, Calcutta. Prace 
i. 2-12. 


Renu and Supriya start for higher education i 
Fagland. On their way, they meet Nirmal, a young 
artist, unconventional and strongly impulsive by nature, 
far whom Supriya, in spite of her strenuous effort to 
ccntrol herself, feels an irresistible attraction. But she 
is already betrothed to Anupam, an uncompromising 
icealist, for whom. she has a high regard. Her imner 
sttuggle has been powerfully depicted. Nirmal’s sacri- 
fice at the end gives the story a brilliant finish The 
beok marks a departure from the common trend of 
Bengali fiction. The mode of presentation is excellent. 
Bat, the novel suffers to some extent from too much 
pLilosophy and want of action. 

D. N. Mooxerspa 


MARATHI 


STRLJIVAN VISHAYAK KANHI PRASHNA 
(Sart Matrusarr Jamnapar SmaraAk GRANTHA-MALA, 
Veu. D: By Mrs Kamalabai Tilak, M.A. Published 
be herself at Shevantia Bag, Camp Road, Baroda. Pp. 
273. Price Rs. 2-F2. 


* *The late Maharaja Sir Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda 
dcnated a sum for-the publication of books dealing 
wich the uplift of the women in India, to commemorate 
the memory of his mother Shri Jamnabaisaheb Gaekwar, 
ami the present volume is the first publication in the 
seties. The book contains a,comprehensive survey Of 
the problem relating to the women of India and it 
surplies a great want in the literary output of the 
Marathi language. Different portions of tne problem 
relating to the women of India, Such as their economic 
position, their domestic status, their social environment, 
hat been separately dealt with in pamphlets, brochures, 
ne-vspaper articles and small booklets. But the entire 
subject had not been till now treated in a synthetic and 
connected form until the appearance of this book. A 


emeaicution of the names of some of the chapters of the 


bosk would convey an idea of the field traversed in 
ths book. A rapid historical survey of the women’s 
status from ancient times, infant marriage, the position 
of widows, the phvsical deterioration of women, pro- 
perty rights of women, women’s morality, the question 
of female labour, the system of purdah, the institution 
of marriage, divorce, contraception, the economic inde- 
peedence of women, women’s education, a comparative 
stucly of the status of women in the east and the west, 
are some of the questions treated in this book and they 
exemplify the range of the author’s survey. Whilst 
giving a retrospect of the various subject dealt with, 
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the author has also made her own suggestions for 
remedying some of the evils encountered in the survey. 
Not all of them will commend themselves to all, nor 
command general acceptance. In some cases, even the 
prognosis of the evils would be differed from. For in- 
stance her description of the field traversed by her is 
itself objected to. It is said that she had confused the 
position of women in general with that of the Indian 
women and the latter again with the position of Brah- 
min women. But it should be borne in mind that the 
author has written in a language which can be read 
mostly in Maharashtra and dealt mostly with the con- 
dition of Hindu women which for the greater part is 
familiar to the likely readers of the book. A more 
ambitious treatment of the subject encompassing the 
women of the whole world would have ushered in the 
discussion of the book diverse and contradictory envi- 
ronments which could hardly have done justice to 
in a book of the present magnitude. Hence the present 
work can be said, on the whole, to be a very useful and 


instructive one. 
D. N. Apre 


HINDI 


ATMA-PARINAYA: By Sj. Virendra Kumar. 
Published by Hinds Sahitya Samitt, Indore. Pp. 278. 
Price Rs. &. 

The book under review is a collection of eleven 
short stories from the pen of a budding story-teller. 
Most of the stories tell the pitiable tale of a woman’s 
sufferings. The reader feels the depth of the author's 
feelings in “ Atma-Parinaya” and many other stories 
and is well-impressed by his skilful probing into the 
recesses of the human heart. The stories are remark- 
able for their lucidity and simplicity of style and 
psycho-analysis of the happenings of everyday life. 
Though touching and full of pathos, the stories betray 
an appreciable restraint and are free from modern 
cynicism. 

M. §8. Sencar 
TAMIL 


PURATHIRATTU, A Crassican ANTHOLOGY : 
Edited by Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri Pilla, B.A. B.L., 
Reader in Tamil, Oriental Research Institute, Madras. 
Published by the University of Madras. Second Edi- 
tion, 1939. Pp. lriv+281. Price Rs. 2-8. 

This anthology of 1,570 stanzas appears to have 
been -compiled some 500 years ago. Almost all the 
fine stanzas on Dharma, Artha and Kama found in the 
then extant Tamil literature—some of them not even 
available at present and some again only rarely pro- 
curable—are included in the collection, thereby supple- 
menting and enhancing the usefulness of Thirukkural, 
the great work of Sage Thiruvalluvar. 

The learned editor deserves our thanks for his 
learned introduction and the great pains he has taken 
to make a thorough study of more than a dozen copies 
of the work in manuscript—many of them in cadjan 
leaves, and give us the various readings. The Tamil 
scholars and public libraries in the Tamilnad will do 
well to have each a copy of this monumental work. 


MapHAvAN 
KANNADA 
SACHITRA BHARATA YATRE: By D. K. 
Bharadwaj. Published by Bharat Yatrika Sangha, 
Madras. Crown 8v0. Ph. 200. 
This is a pilgrim’s guide to importan® places of 
pilgrimage in Northern India. The conception, plan 


and execution of this work are the result of the experi- 
ences of Mr. D. K. Bharadwaj, a member of A-J, C. C, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A hand-book of the type now written by D. K. Bharad- 
waj was a great desideratum and the necessity of a 
book of this kind was keenly felt both by the organizers 
of the tours and the travellers. The plan and arrange- 
ment of the book are really good. Besides serving as 
a Tourist’s guide, the book under review creates in- 
quisitive interest in the minds of the general readers 
about the several sites of historical and mythological 
importance. The book deals only with a few import- 
ant places of pilgrimage in Northern India. Bharadwaj 
has Pandharpur as his starting point and goes on des- 
cribing Nasik, Benares, Prayag, etc. Kannada is defi- 
cient in books of travel and Bharadwaj deserves our 
congratulations for having supplied this desideratum. 


_V. B. Narx 


TELUGU 


RAJAJI CHITTI KATHALU: By St. C. Raja- 
gopalachariar, Translated by Mr. A. C. Kuppuswamy. 
Published by the Hindi Prachara Press, Thyagarayana- 
gar, Madras. Pp. vi+200. Price Re: 1. 


The book contains ten short stories of great merit. 
Devana and Parvati deserve special mention. C. R, 
besides being an astute poltician, is a writer of extra- 
ordinary calibre. His enlivening humour and keen per- 
ception are invariably found in his writings. He cares 
more for realism and aptitude than for dry-as-dust 
fiction. That is why some of the stories in this book 
are daringly realistic. His stories are characterized by 
a delicate touch of pathos and human appeal. A rare 
story-teller. 

The translation is rather disappointing and leaves 
much room for improvement. 

A. K. Row 


MALAYALAM ° 


THE CHOTTANIKKARA TEMPLE: Published 
under the auspices of the Devasom (Temple) Depart- 
ment of the Cochin Government. Publishers: V. 
Sundara Iyer & Sons, Trichur, Cochin State. Ernaku- 
lam, JIG M.E. 1941. Cr. Pp. 162. Illustrated. 
Price Re. 1. 


There are numerous temples in India, including the 
Native States, but most of the worshippers do not 
concern themselves much about the history and anti- 
quity of the temples in which they say prayers and 
offer daily oblations. The reputation of sanctity of 
a particular temple, located at a particular place, is 
attributed to the traditions associated with it, and 
more efficacious will be the worship in it if a devotee 
actually knew its correct history and how it came to 
be so venerated and sanctified. There are several 
famous temples in the Cochin State of which no 
authentic history was existing except in folk-lores and 
traditions. With a view to popularise temple-worship 
in like manner, the late Maharajah H. H. Rama 
Varma, of Cochin, a léterateur himself and a devout 
Hindu, had entrusted the Devasom Committee with 
the compilation of the history of every temple of the 
State, of which no authentic history was existing except 
in folk-lores and traditions. In compliance with his 
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desire, the Committee is publishing the history of 
temples in a series entitled “Go Sri Moola Series” of 
which this is the first issue. The book gives the history 
of the Chottanikkara temple compiled from traditional 
and cultural evidences, and has shown it: importance 
as a temple of great antiquity. The book is interest- 
ing and informative and a valuable addition to Mala- 
yalam literature. Every Hindu of the State ought to 


possess a copy. 
P.O. Marryat 


GUJARATI 
JUI ANE KETAKI: By Vijayrat K. Vaidya, 
B.A. Printed at the Anand Printing Press, Bhavnagar. 
1989. Cloth bound. Pp. 811. Price Rs. 3-8 


“Soft and Harsh”: This is how Mr. Vijayrai 
divides his literary work as a reviewer or critic betwecn 
1922 and 1935. He both condemns and applauds accord- 
ing as he considers the author’s work deserving or un- 
deserving at the time he puts down his thoughts. In 
some cases, second thoughts would make him change 
his views, but having written and published what he 
did, he has presented it to the reader in that form. 
His place as a reviewer, and as one who would rot 
miss the minutest detail is an established one. He is 
a literary artist and has creative genius: both these 
help him in his self-imposed task, along with wide 
reading. : 


CHHELLO FAL: By Dhansukhial K. Mechta. 
Printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahme- 
dabad. 1940. Cloth bound. Pp. 349. Price Rs. 8. 


“The Final Crop” is a collection of thirty-two 
short. stories, written in his usual vein of subtle hum- 
our by Mr. Mehta. They comprise original writing 
as well as adaptation, and it is difficult to distinguish 


between the two, unless told so by the author. One ° 


could not find a better book than this to while away 
one’s idle moments in the company of healthy litera- 
ture. He is fully proficient in his art. 


_VASUDHA: By Sundaram (Tribhuwan P. Luhar). 
Piinted at the Lakshmi Printing Press, Baroda. 1939. 
Thick card bound. Pp. 200. Price Rs. 2. 


_. Ninety-one poems written in the modern stylé of 
rising young poets. Sundaram being a distinguished 
member of that group, are to be found in this collec- 
tion—Like others written by his friends this one too 
has a commentary, which explains many things in the 
téxt. It is a representatisye work, 


LIONS OF SIND, Parr 1: *By Rao Saheb Magan- 
lal D. Khakkhar, JP. Printed at the Anand Printing 


Works, Bombay. 1940. Thick card board. Pp. 268, 
Price Rs. 2. 


_ Hight stories bordering more on folklore than genu- 
ine history, describing feats of courage and acts of 
chivalry of old Rajput Rulers of Cutch, Kathiawad and. 
Sind, are set out here in a pleasing simple and enter- 


taining style. To students of research, they will syrelyeees 


lend some help. 


K. M. J. 


FJ 


RECENT BENGALI BOOKS 


Books registered during the quarter ending 
the 31st March 1940. Periodicals and text- 
~ books have been omitted. 


Arr 


Bharater Silpe-Katha. Topies about Indian Art. 


By Asif Kumar Haldar. Published by the University 
of Caleutta. Pp. 74+-253+8 plates. llth January, 1940. 
Gopesvar-Gitika, Dvitiya Bhag. Songs of Gopes- 
war Banerfi with notation by Ganesh Chandra Baner}i. 
Part II. Pp. 142450. 8th January, 1940. ; 
Sabjir Katha. Topics about vegetables, By Hari- 
mohan Manna. Instruction in the cultivation of vege- 
tables. Pp. 12-+-224. Illustrated. 6th January, 1940. 
_ Saral Esraj Siksa. Pratham Bhag. Easy lessons on 
Esraj (a kmd of stringed musical instrument). Part I. 
By. Hrishikes Biswas. Pp. 24-56. 12th February, 1940. 
2nd edition. 

Kum Kum Svaralip:. Notation of Kum Kum. 
Edited by Timirbaran. Contains songs in the screen- 
play “Kum Kum” with notations. Pp. 20. Illustrated. 
2nd February, 1940. 

Cheleter Myajik. Pratham Bhag. Magie for 
children. Part. I. By. P. C. Sarkar. Pp. 6+4+-107. 
Illustrated. 29th February, 1940. 2nd _ edition. 

Suta Pariksar Niyamabali. Rules for examining 
yarns. Pub. by Charu Bhushan Chaudhuri, Khadi 
Pratishthan. 15, College Square, Calcutta. Pp. 7. 5th 
February, 1940. 


BroGRAPHY 


Tapas-Kahini. Pratham Kisti. Stories. of saints. 
Part I. By Syed Abdul Mannan. Pp. £446. 30th 
November, 1939. . 

Hajrat Mohammad. A_ life-sketch of Hagrat 
Muhammad, the last Prophet of Islam. By Khan 
Babadur Ahshan Ulla, Al-Hajj, M.A, IES. Pp. 8+38 
4-251. 28th February, 1940. 3rd edition. : 

Smritixy Arghyc. An Offering of Memory. By 
Basanta Kumar Pal. An autobiography of the author. 
Pp. 12+441+-576. 20th December, 1939, _ 

Bir Sabharkarer Samksipta Jibant O Kalikata Ably- 
bhasun. Short life of Savarkar the hero, and (his) 
Calcutta Speech. Corep. by Prabhas Chandra Chau- 
ahuri. Pp. 42. 20th February, 1940. 

Kaliprasanna Sitmha. An aceount of the life and 
deeds of the late Kaliprasanna Sinha, the well-known 
litterateur of Bengal. By Brajendranath Banerji. Pub- 
lished by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. Sahitya-Sadhak 
Charitmala No. 1. Pp. 64. 26th January, 1940. 

Krishnakamal Bhattacharyya. An account of the 
life and deeds of the late Krishnakamal Bhattacharyya, 


tmrreerenowned educationist of Bengal. By Brajendra- 
nath Banerji. Published by. the Bangiya Sahitya Pari-- 


shad. Sahitya-Sadhak Charitmala. No. 2. Pp. 8+87. 
13th March, 1940. 

Banglar Purancri. The Housewives of Bengal. 
By Dines Chandra Sen, D.Litt. Published by the 
National Literature Company, Calcutta. Pp. 45-+-400. 
30th December, 1939. 

Maharajadhiraj. Sri. Krishnadeb_ Ray. Emperor 
Krishnadev Ray. By Girindranath Banerji. An ac- 
count of the life and reign of t#e Emperor Krishnadeb 
Ray of Vijayanagar, who ruled between 1509-1530 A.D. 
Pp. 2-+-99. 10th January, 1940, 


Tapasmala. Pratham Bhag. Lives of Muslim 
Saints. Part I. By Giris Chandra Sen. Compiled from 
Tadhkirat-ul-Awliya, a Persian work. Pp. 143-480. 
20th February, 1940. 9th edition (T.). 

Omar Pharuk CUmar Faruq). A short biography 
of Hazrat Omar, the Second Caliph of Islam, intended, 
for children. By Muhammad Habib Ullah, BA. Pp. 
110. lth January, 1940. 2nd _ edition. 

Sahasir Jay-yatra. Triumphal march of the brave. 
By Joges Chandra Bagal. Contains biographical 
sketches of some of the world’s foremost men, viz., 
San-yat-Sen, Lenin, Thomas G. Massaryk (of Czecho- 
Slovakia), Kamal Ataturk, Benito (Mussolini, Adolf 
Hitler, Eamoun De Valera, Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Subhas Chandra Bose. Pp. 2-144. Illustrated. 
12th March, 1940. 

Joyan Ab Ark. Joan of Arc. A Bengali rendering 
6f the book entitled “Joan the Saint” by Stanislas 
Fumet. Pp. 59. 24th January, 1940. 

Svamir Jiban-Katha. Life story of the Svamiji. 
By Kanan Bihari Mukharji, M.A. Contains an account 
of the life and activities of Svami Vivekananda. Pp. 
2+173. Wlustrated. 2nd January, 1940. 

Syar Rajendranath. A short life sketch of late Sir 
Rajendra Nath Mukherji, the famous businessman and 
senior partner of Messrs. Martin & Co. of Caleutta. 
By Rajkumar Chakravarti. Pp. 1-+84. Illustrated. 
25th February, 1940. 2nd edition. 

Punya-Smriti. The Sacred Memory. A short life 
of Hazrat Muhammad, the last prophet of Islam, in 
verse. By Rukmini Kanta Chakravarti. Pp. 3-+-38+1+4 
115+1. 15th February, 1940. 

_ dibanikos. (Bharatiya Aitihasik). 18sa Samkhya. 
Biographical Dictionary (Indian Historical) No. 18. By 
Sasibhushan Vidyalankar. Contains accounts of histo- 
rical personages of India. Pp. 1281-1376. 20th Decem- 
ber, 1939. 

Atma-charit. Autobiography. By ‘Sibnath Sastri. 
Published by the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Pp. 10+ 
524. 1st February, 1940. 3rd edition. 

Bamlar Rani O Begam. Ranis and Begums of 
Bengal. By Srimati Snehamayi Ray, B.A., Saraswati. 
Pp. 2+1+9—97. 12th January, 1940. 

Kainel Sures Biswas. Colonel Sures Biswas. By 
Upendra Krishna Banerji. Pp. 244-4184. 27th Febru- 
ary, 1940. 8th edition. 


DRAMA 


Bis Bachar Age. Twenty years ago. By Bidhayak 
Bhattacharya. Pp. 150. 15th February, 1940. 
Parichay. Acquaintance. By Binode Bihari Ch :k- 
ravarti. Pp. 80. 9th January, 1940. 
Chunkam. Whitewash. By Jaminimohan Kar. 
Pp. 74. 22nd January, 1940. ; 
Sita-haran ba Marich-badh. Abduction of Sita or 
the killing of Marich. By Janendranath Ghosh, B.A. 
Pp. 16. 19th January, 1940. 
Simha-Garh. (The name of a fort). By Pannalal 
De. Pp. 128. 20th January. 1940. ; 
Kedar Ray. A name. By Rames Goswami. Pp. 
6+-2+182. 27th February, 1940. 3rd edition. _ 
Samgram O Santi. War and Peace. By,Sachin Sen 
Gupta. Pp. 141. 3rd January, 1940. _ 
Bagh-chhal. Tiger-skin. By Sivapada Mukhariji. 
Pp. 38. 19th January, 1940. 
Janani Janmabhwmi. The mother, the land of birth, 


RECENT BENGALI BOCKS 


By Sudhindranath Raha. Pp. 152. 28th December, 
1939. 


Ficrion 
Satabdir Sab. Century’s dead body. By Akhil 
Neogi. A story for children. Pp. 89.‘ 26th January, 
1940. f 
Chau-Chau. Basket. By Asamanja Mukharii. 
Contains eight short stories. Pp. 14223. 26th January, 
1940. 


Maraner Danka Baje. The drum of death sounds. 
By Bibhuti Bhushan Banerji. Pp. 150. 15th January, 
194 


0. 

Biyer Phul. Nuptial Flower. By Charu Chandra 
Banerji. Pp. 161. 18th January, 1940. 2nd ed. 

Saptadast. Collection of seventeen stories. By 
Parul Bevi, Tushar Devi and Ajay Gupta. Pp. 1+12-+- 
356. 9th February, 1940. . 

Chheleder Bhaktamal. The Bhaktamal (the name 
of a work) for children. By Durgamohan Mukharji. 
Pp. 141490. Illustrated. 30th January, 1940. drd 
edition. . 

Desi O Bidesi. Native and Foreign. By Gopal 
Bhaumik and Ravidas Saha Ray. A collection of four 
stories for children. Pp. 32. 20th December, 1939. ° 

Mayer Tane. For love of mother. My Himansu 
Prakas Ray. A short adaptation of an English novel 
entitled “The Adventures of Carlo.” Pp. 64: 26th 
December, 1939. ; 

Duhkher. Deoyali. The Deoyali (festival of religious 
illumination held on the night of the new moon in 
the month of Kartik) of Sorrow. By Himansu Sen 
Gupta. Contains ten short stories. Pp. 2+4183. 5th 
January, 1940. 

Sadher Kajal. The desired collyrium. By Jatindra 
Nath Biswas. Pp. 259. 25th December, 1989. 

Purusakarer Puraskar. Reward of manliness. By 
ee Ray, M.A. Pp. 109. 20th December, 

Mayer Gaurab. Mother’s glory. By Jogeschandra 
Banerji. Pp. 72. 27th February, 1940. 

Maya. Illusion. ‘By Dr. Jyotish Chandra Sarkar. 
Pp. 38. 10th December, 1939. 

Panchmisali Galpa. A miscellany of stories. A 
collection of short stories for children. By Kartik- 
chandra Das Gupta, B.A. Pp. 1494. 28th February, 
1940. 2nd edition. 

Ganda-gol. Tumult. By Kesab Chandra Gupta. 
Pp. 242, 15th December, 1939. 

Jamidar. Zamindar. By Manilal Pp. 
170. 27th December, 1939. ° 

Prithwwt Kader O Anyanya Galpa. By Manoj Basu. 
Pp. 104. 3rd January, 1940. 


Banerji. 


Anathini. The helpless lady. By Muhammad 
Muinuddin’ an. Pp. 2-++-92. 25th February. 1940. 


2nd edition. 

Asamaptea. Unfinished one. By Nandadulal San- 
yal, B.A. Pp. 326. 11th January, 1940. 

Nijer Stri. One’s own wife. By.Pares Chandra 
Majumdar, B.A. Pp. 86. 10th January, 1940. 

Hasanta Maharaj. The Maharaja of Hasanta. By 
Praphulla Chandra Basu, BSe. Pp. 87. 8th Septem- 
ber, 1939. 

Prithibir Rup-katha. Folk-tales of the world. Ed. 
by Dakshinaranjan Mitra Majumdar. Pp. 2-+108. 

Debes. The name of the hero of the book. By 
Priyalal Das. Pp. 166. 17th January, 1940. 

Nilimar Asru. ‘Tears-of Nilima (the heroine of the 
story). By Pushpalata Debi., Pp. 1+266. 18th Decem- 
ber, 1939. ® . 

Anamt Bir. Nameless Hero. By Rabindra Nath 
Sen. igs for children. Pp. 1-+-1+119. 3rd Janu- 
ary, : 
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Romancha Astam Barsa. 48. Kuruksetra—7. (A 
detective story). Ed. by Mrityunjay Chatterji. 6th 
December, 1989. 
ee No. 49. Kuruksetra—8. 23rdi December, 


‘a5 No. 50. Kuruksetra—9. 30th December, 
1939. 
Nabam Barsa. (2) Kal Baisakhi—l. The 


Storm (a datective story by Satyakumar Mitea, B.A.). 
No. 1. 6th aa 1940. 


- 0. Kal Baisakhi—2. 138th January, 
—— No. 3. Kal Baisakhi—3. 20th January, 
No. 4. Kal Baisakhi—4. 27th January, 
se No. 5. Kal Baisakhi—5. 3rd February, 
—— No. 6. Kal Baisakhi—6. 10th February, 
ae -No. 7. Kal Baisakhi—7. 17th February, “"s 
a No. 8. Kal Baisakhi—8. 24th February, 
ote No. 9. Kal Baisakhi—9. 2nd March, 
on No. 10. Kal Baisakhi—10. 9th March, 


Aru. Name of the heroine. By Sailabala Ghosha- 
jaya. Pp. 165. 6th January, 1940. : 

Ganga-outra. A very low caste man whose duty 
is to assist cremation of dead bodies. By Sailabala 
Ghoshajaya. Pp. 152. 2ist January, 1940. 

Bibhisixar Pathe. On the way full of terror. By 
Satyacharan Chakravarti. Contains six short adven- 
turous stories for children. Pp. 14114. 4th March, 
1940, 2nd edition. . 

Rahu-grasta Sasi. Eclipsed moon. By Saurindra- 
mohan Mukharji. Pp. 182. 4th November, 1940. 

Daint Burhir Galpa. Story of the old witch. By 
Eye Ranjan Chakravarti. Pp. 46. 15th December, 

® 


* Nistkanter Pratisodh. Revenge of Nisikanta. By 
Upendra Nath Ghosh. Pp. 285. 20th January, 1940. 


Hisrory (incLupinGg GrocRAPHy) 


Islam-Xahini. A short history of Islam down to 
the fall of the Saracens. By Qazi Akram Husain, M.A. 
Pp. 1+4+1+41+1-+4-76. 24th February, 1940. 3rd Edi- 
tidn. 


Rasiya. Contains a brief survey of revolutionary 
movements in Russia with a short account of the 
recent activities of the Soviet Government. By Amulya 
on Adhikari, Pp. 12+1-++170. 25th February, 


LANGUAGE 


Bangaca Bhasa O Banan. Bengali Language and 
Spelling. By Devaprasad Ghosh, M.A. BL. Pp. 4+ 
1+-307. 27th January, 1940. 

Bangiva-Sabdakas. Tritya Bhag—1l19sa Khanda=tége® 
tama Sankhya). “Bengali Lexicon. Vol. III. Part 
XIX (No. 63). {A comprehensive Bengali Dictionary). 
By Haricharan Banerji. 29th January, 1940. 
er ———-——-~ Part XX (No. 64). 25th February, 


Law 


Bangiya Mahajani Ain O Tadanuyayt Rin-Salisi- 
Border Karyya-Nirdharan. Bengali Money-lenders’ Act 
and Guide to -the Progedure of the Debt Conciliatiom 
Board in accordance with it. Ed. by Praphulla Kimar 
Gupta. Pp. 6+1+40. goth March, 1940. 


THE PROFESSOR WITH THIRD CLASS PEOPLE 


lull 
™ 


As the train started the third class compartment 
wés a scene of indsecribable confusion. “I have 
only a vague memory of people falling over one 
another, beddings and boxes and children adding 
to anarchy, with only one object clear in all that 
‘happened and in ajl that was said, lebensraum. 

“Get down! Get down!” shouted some 
people near the door as a man on the outside 
apparently struggled to open a door jammed by 
the crowd. 

“How ean 1? The train is going. Open 
up!” shouted the passenger hanging on the 
steps. The train was gathering speed’ 

With difficulty the door was opened and the 
additional passenger humbly took a place. on 
the floor , as befitted-his status as an intruder. 
After a few minutes and some more arguments, 
all settled down to some sort of possession, of 
some few: inches of seats and floors, except a few 
who managed to crawl into some positions amid 
the boxes and bedding on the luggage carriers. 


I then had time to look about and to survey 
the type of people who travel third class. There 
wes a sturdy constable, probably a Rajput from 
“Arrah” Disthict with a handcuffed prisoner 
sitting next to him. There were fat shopkeepers, 
+}mlf-nakad coolies, village women with the wealth 
of modern Ind, babies, big and small, crying or 
playing or feeding, several! youngmen in khaddar, 
a blind old man with a little boy holding him 
by the hand most of the time, and, beheld, 
Doctor R. K. Boge, professor of economics at 
Rampur College. 

iL leaned over to the young man in khaddar 
sitting next to me, and asked, “ Why does Pro- 
fessor Bose ride in third class ? ” 

“Tins born recently, both girls, and yes- 
terday his brother expired, leaving four girls 


aw for him to marry off.” The youngman revealed. 


At this juncture we heard a most unearthly 
cry, intended to be a song, from the broken voice 
of the blind old man, who was standing now by 
a door at the end of the compartment. Smiles 
went around the compartment. But Professor 
Bose did not smile. 

“Say.” he shouted to the blind man, “Pil 
give you two annas if you,will shut up and leave 
us In peace.” i 

The - bargain wasj quickly completed, 
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By ANTHONY DELISLE 


and the old man sat down in contentment while 
the little boy examined the two anna bit atten- 
tively. 

“Plenty of poverty in our country,” I 
shouted over to the Profesor. He turned around, 
and made a quick sign that he did not catch 
what I had said, and then without waiting for 
me to shout again, crawled over several passen- 
gers, and managed to squeeze in between 
people sitting opposite me, who made every effort 
to give him a few inches of space. 

‘I said, Professor,’ I repeated, “that our 
country is very poor.” ‘“Itis,” he replied, “ And 
it is poorer than people of India realize. The 
tragedy of it is that this poverty is unnecessary.” 

‘What’s the solution, Professor?” I asked. 

“Simple. First production on a much 
greater scale. There isn’t enough of anything 
to go around. Food, for instance,—there isn’t 
nearly enough of it in the country to feed all 
the people even if it were evenly distributed.” 

“What do you propose?” J.asked. 

“ Rationalization of the means of produc- 
tion. That is, using. means that produce the 
maximum amount with the least, expenditure of 
labour and material. We should have big dams 
for irrigation, an endless line of tractors, and 
efficient cultivation of all the land in the country, 
and our mills should be greatly increased so 
that we may get from them about ten times as 
much cloth every year as we get now from every 
source. Then only will there be plenty to eat 
and plenty to wear,—to mention but two items 
of human life.” 

“Then there will be over-production,” I 
objected. 

Professor snorted. “India could stand a 
dose of over-production for a while. Next comes 
the problem: of distribution, It is all so simple. 
We must produce and then we must distribute.” 

“How?” I asked shortly, to keep him 
going. 
“The way doesn’t make so much difference. 
In olden days the poor simply raided the grana- 
ries of the rich and took food by force. They 
do the same thing nowadays in perhaps a more 
ordered fashion. Gevernments issyg money or 
tickets on the dole system in many countries, and 
in Communist Russia they issue, to all who are 
willing to work, tickets that are only another 
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way of-recognizing the right of the public to 
exist in the midst of’ plenty.” 

“Feeding people whe do not work demora- 
lizes them,” [ suggested to keep him going. 

‘Don’t be so fastidious. Is it better to 
starve while unemployed or to eat while un- 
employed ? Most poor people would not mind 
being ‘demoralized’ like the idle rich who eat 
well while not employed either.” ‘ Nonsense,” 
he snorted again. “ Besides, in time you will find 
work for the unemployed, making fine roads, 
motor cars for all, telephones in every house, 
juxuries, my friend, luxuries, that every normal 
human heart craves for. They have these things 
in other lands. Take the United States, for 
instance, over twenty million telephones. for. its 
hundred and ten million people, practically as 
many phones as there are families.” 

The prisoner leaned over and started to say, 
something, but the constable glared at him and 
shouted, ‘‘ Silence ”’. 

The youngman in khaddar at my side lean- 
ed over and asked gently, “ But why isn’t all 
this done in India ?” 

‘Because nobdoy is interested, that’s why,” 
snapped the Professor. ‘The rich don’t care, 
so long as they have all they want, and the poor 
don’t ask for more.” 

“They do ask, Professor,’ I contradicted. 
“They do ask, but nobody listens.” 

“That is because they do not ask in a unl- 
fied way.” The Professor kept silence. 

“What do you mean ?”’ I asked. ‘Revolu- 
tion, force ? ” 

“Not necessarily,” he replied. ‘As a 
matter of fact this use of brute force might only 
make things worse. But consider human nature. 
The rich man is not necessarily a bad man. 
He’d like to help, but whén your labour leaders 
are more interested in pushing their own parties 
and getting more power for themselves, and in 
getting their pockets lined at the settlement of 
each labour dispute, do you think the employer 
is going to be very enthusiastic over helping the 
poor dumb labourer who send him such leaders 
to represent them? JI mention this as an 
example.” 

“ As an example of what?” I asked. 

“Of the necessity of the poor raising their 
voice to be heard for what they want. They 
want’ one thing, the removal of poverty, and our 
leaders are wasting time on disputes over intri- 
cate theories. We have to come down to earth, 
to be practical. The masses must know what 
they wanteand use moral*pressure to get 10.” 


“That sounds like a dream”, I interposed. 
“Tt is not a dream. It is a reality elsewhere, 
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in most civilized lands of the world. In one 
way or another the poor decide that they are 
not to remain poor any longer, and they get 
things done. In some places they ‘have dictators 
from the ranks of the ordinary public, or in other 
lands they force the ordinary government offi- 
clals to give them what they want. No decent 
man, no average man, I may say, will stand in 
the way of a poor, starving man getting what he 
needs for a human existence. 

“We are passing through a jungle now, a 
jungle filled with starving people who could be 
well off if roads were only built through them. 
Stone exists in plenty, and the people spend 
months in idleness every year. Let them unite 
and build roads through their jungle. No power 
on earth can stop such constructive work. 
Imagine starving people being arrested in 
thousands for building a road to remove their 
poverty. No government official could dream 
of doing it. He would simply write to his superior 
officer, ‘A difficult situtaion has arisen as the 
masses are building a pukka road in a reserved 
forest without going through all the red tape. 
As the motive is laudable, I recommend that a 
lenient view be taken of the matter.’ 

“Tn practice, however, what would happen 
would be that during the building of the road 
some motor car would come out from town and 
an occupant would step out, make a speech to 
take the credit for the work and plant a flag of 
his partys Inside of twenty-four hours there 
would be at least one other flag planted there, 
and 3 quarrel would be brewing among factions 
created among these poor people. If we can 
get unity. we can get freedom from want, i 
President Roosevelt calls 1t.” — - 

“Ts it so simple as that?” I asked. 

“From the standpoint of the science of 
egonomics the problem is exceedingly simple,” 
the Professor admitted. é 

“Then why do you make such a simple 
subject sc difficult in your college lectures, Pro- 
fessor?” -asked the young man in khaddar. 


“Tve got to make a living and to look out 
for myself and my family.” The Professor 
smiled sheepishly. 

The unearthly ery broke out again from the 
direction of the door. The blind old man had 
tottered to his feet and was begging with what 
was a hcrrible imitation of a song. Professor 
Bose glared hard at him. 

“Silence,” he shouted, “Or else give me 
back my two annas ” 

“ Sir |” wailed’the old man as he sank down 
again to the floor. \ 


The train rattledion while all was silence 
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in the compartment except for the cries of two 
o: the babies. They wanted milk from the 
breasts of their mothers, and they, at least, knew 
whut they wanted and they expressed their 
wants in no uncertain terms. I could not help 
recalling Christ’s statement, “Unless you be- 
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come as little children, you shall not enter. into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

“We can learn from babies, Professor, can’t 
we?” I asked. 

“To ery for food? Yes, they have their 
wisdom from the Author of Nature.” 
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NALANDA ° 


India’s Ancient University 
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Away back in the seventh century A.D., there 
flourished in this country, under the patronage 
of King +Larsha, a far-famed university which 
was then to the East what Paris and Oxford 
were later to be to the West. This was the Uni- 
versity cf Nalanda of which: the famous 
Cainese pilgrim Hieun-Tsang has left us such 
a detailed and interesting account. He writes 
nct as a mere casual observer, but with an inti- 
mate knowledge acquired after five years’ study 
in this seat of learning. That the Prince of 
Pilgtims should have chosen to spend five years 
- at Nalanda is itself evidence of the importance 
of the university in the eyes of foreigners of the 


ag. ° 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION : 

The university at this time had as many 
as‘aten thceusand students on its roll. Some of 
them hailed from countries as distant as 
Mongolia. Nalanda was a purely residential 
university, and accommadation for the ‘large 
numder of scholars was provided in six-storiad 
monasteries, the gift of six kings. Harsha’s own 
gift was a Vihara or a temple of brass or bronze 
about hundred feet thigh. A most remarkable 
fact about this university was that the students 
had to pay nothing whatever for their education 
and ip-keep. Education, board, lodging, clothes, 
bedding, and medicines were all provided free. 
Expenditure on all these various items was met 
ou cf the proceeds of the extensive estates dona- 
tec to the university. Says Hieun-Tsang : 

“The king of the country remitted the revenues 
ot hundred villages for. the endowment of the univer- 
sity. 

While the students were thus free from 
ynaterial cares so that they could give their un- 
divided atzention to the pursuit of knowledge, 
admission to the universit# was not given to 
all and sundry. Admissiofh was not a matter 
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of course, but a greatly prized privilege exten- 
ded only to those who were likely to benefit by 
a period of study in this university. Applicants 
for admission had to undergo a rigorous selection 
examination in which, according to Hieun-Tsang, 
only two or three out of ten generally succeeded. 


LEARNING BY DiscuUSsSsION 


“ Learning by discussion’ was the key-note 
of the system of education followed at Nalanda. 
Teachers and pupils were grouped into ‘“ Schools 
of Discussion ” in which free and lively debates 
were conducted on various topics. Such discus-_ 
sions interested the students in the subjects for 
study. The general boredom that reigns in the 
lecture-halls of our modern colleges was striking- 
ly absent in these study groups. 

“Learning and discussing they found the day too 
short; day and night they admonished each other, 
juniors and seniors mutually helping to perfection.” 
In these words Hieun-Tsang effectively con- 
veys the atmosphere at Nalanda. He has 
recorded a few actual cases of these learned dis- 
putations. On one occasion, a Lokayata 
philosopher, as a challenge to the Nalanda 
scholars 
“wrote out forty theses and hung them up at the 
gate of the Vihara with the notice: Jf anyone within 
can refute these principles, I will then give my head 
as proof of his victory.” 

Hieun-Tsang accepted this challenge and 
got the better of this philosopher in a learned 
argument, but most considerately spared .the 
rash pedant his head, thereby winning a devoted 
disciple. 

The teachers in this university numbered 
about one thousand five-hundred. They were 
not exclusive or aloof but mingled ffeely with 
their students. They were the intellectual com- 
panions of the scholars, guiding and directing 
them’in their studies and discussions. Among 
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‘VIZAGAPATAM SHIP-BUILD-NG YARD 


the distinguished teachers at Nalanda at this 
time were Chandrapala who “gave a fragrance to 
Buddha’s teaching,” Gunamati and Sthiramati 
“of excellent reputation,” Prabhamitra “ of 
clear argument,” Jinamitra “of elevated conver- 
sation,’ Jnanachandra “ of model character and 
perspicacious intellect,” and Silabhadra, by far 
the most learned man of his time. 


A True UNIVERSITY a 


The courses of instruction offered were very 
advanced and the student was expected to have 
reached a high level of education before he en- 
tered the portals of the university. The variety 
of subjects studied proves that Nalanda was 
‘wedded to the ideal of freedom in learning and 
was not a mere sectarian school like many 
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universities of that age. Of course the university 
specialised in the study of Buddhism of the 
Mahayara school, this being the religion patron- 
ised by King Harsha. But the other eighteen 
sects of Buddhism, the sacred works of 
Brahmin:cal Hinduism such as the Vedas, logic, 
grammar and philology, medicine, astronomy, 
were_ all subjects of study. Nalanda fas been 
described as a genuine university in the universal 
range of its studies. 

Education free of cost, learning by discus- 
sion, the intellectual companionship of staff and 
students, the range of subjects studied, and above 
all the spirit of free inquiry that prevailed— 
these are some of the most remarkable features 
of life at Nalanda. In some respects this ancient 
seat: of learning was well in advance of of 
modern universities. 





VIZAGAPATAM SHIP-BUILDING YARD 
By X 


Tue laying of the foundation-stone of the 
ship-building yard at Vizagapatam on 2ist June 
last is an event of more than ordinary commer- 
cial importance. This is an enterprise on the 
part of the Scindia Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., 
which ig the pioneer and premier Indian shipping 
company. The Scindia Company has now been 
in existence for nearly 22 years but it was not 


In @ position to undertake ship-building activi- . 


ties because it had in the initial stages to face 
severe rate wars and also a period of depression 
while 1t has not received any State support in the 
shape of subsidy or bounty or any other form of 
encouragement. Mr. Walchand Hirachand, 
Chairman of the Scindia Company, revealed in 
his ‘speech that. when the Scindia Company was 
originally started, there had been some idea of 
having a shipyard to construct modern ships in 
India but owing to certain unfortunate circum- 
stances, -the proposal had to be dropped. 
Subsequently, it could not be revived until 1935 


although the Indian Mercantile Marine Com- 


mittee appointed by the Government of India in 
1923 and comprising among its members .such 
authorities as Sir Edward Headlam (Director 
of Royal Indian Marine) and Sir John Bilés 
(Consulfing Naval Architect of the Government 
of England) had recommended thé establishment 
of a ship-building yard in India under Indian 
control with the financial assistance, active en- 


couragernent and patronage of the Government 
and Port Trust authorities. This proposal how-. 
ever, remained a dead letter until now. The 
Scindia Company were negotiating at first with 
the Por; authorities in Calcutta but found in- 
superable difficulties in obtaining a suitable site 
for a reasonable rent. They also considered the 
location of a ship-yard at Bombay, Karachi, 
Cochin and Port Okha, but none of the sites | 
available was found satisfactory. Eventually, 
in June 1940 the Company decided to have a 


shipyard at Vizagapatam which is a port on the 


Coromandel coast of Pndia about midway between 
Calcutta and Madras. After negotiations with 
the Government, the Company was able to secure 
land and commenced operation. 

The site of the Scindia’s shipyard is in the 
South-West of Vizagapatam harbour. The 
harbour thas been developed on modern lines 
during the last eight years and is well- 
protected and sheltered. The site selectet* 
measures about 55 acres and the soil is firm and 
overlays rock at moderate depths. This is 
particularly suitable for bearing heavy loads 
common to shipyards. The waters of the har- 
bour near the shipyard site are of ample depth 
and exient to permit the launching of vessels 
of the largest dimensions likely to be constructed 
at this -shipyard§ The tidal range is very 
satisfactory and durrents are not appreciable. 
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There is easy access and exit from the view- 
point of navigation and sufficient water frontage 
for present and future requirements. The site 
is also suitable for supply of steel, which can 
be tailed from Tatanagar (a distance of only 
558 miles on the main railway line), as also for 
. timter, which can be directly imported from 
Burma in Scindia’s own vessels. As regards 
manzanese, which is essential for productiqn of 
anti-corrosive steel and is one of the most 
valuable materials used in ship-construction, 
Vizegapatam is @ principal port for export of this 
commodity from India, as this is available 
chiely in the Central Provinces and in the 
Decean. Adequate unskilled labour is available 
and skilled labour could be imported from out- 
e, a8 there are no outstanding industrial works 
in tLe vicinity. It is proposed, however, to train 
} skillsd workers required for the yard. It might 
be stated that the Company has also secur- 
ed about 146 acres of land for the lay-out of 4 
labour colony and is negotiating for further plots 
of land for this purpose. This labour colony 
will provide decent housing accommodation and: 
facilities and amenities for the workers. The 
site has also road and rail connections; it is 
situeted on the Grand Trunk Road between 
Caleutta and Madras and arrangements are 
being made to provide railway connection to the 
site which will link it up through the Port Rail- 
way to the main lines of the Bengal Nagpur 
and Madras and Southern Maharatta Reilways. 
The Company proposes to have in due course its 
own dry dock for which there is land in the 
vicinity so as to accommodate the largest vessels 
thetecan be built there. As there is no dry- dock 
‘at Vizag for docking a large modern steamer, 
the proposed dry dock would be a valuable 
addi-ion to the existing facilities of the port. 
Sufficient electric power wquld be made avail-* 
able through transfoymers for converting high 
tension electric supply of the Madras Govern- 
ment to medium pressure. The area selected is 
of suitable shape and size for lay-out of 
launching berths with shops and ancillary equip- 
ment as well as the provision of a fittmg out 
wharf. . 
ew Ithough the site is capable of providing 
for & building berths or slipways, it is proposed 
at pvesent to proceed with the contsruction of 
only 2 berths. Ships upto 550 feet long can be 
built there and vessels from 8000/2000 tons 
d. w. are proposed to be constructed. Some 
portion of ‘the machinery is already at the spot 
while negotiations are being carried on in both 
the U. K. and the U.S. A. [ further engines 
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and propelling machinery. Sir Alexander Gibb 
& Partners, the well-known Consulting Engineers, 
are the Company’s Advisers. 

The Company will, in accordance with its 
policy, train Indians and place them in positions 
of responsibility and authority for all technical 
and cther work connected with the shipyard. 

It is expected that with the raw materials 
available in India and a ready as well as a 
ergwing market for tonnage with the expansion 
of*{ndian Mercantile Marine, shipbuilding has. 
hopeful ‘prospects. The demand for shipping 
tonnage would, indeed, be accentuated by the 
present continuous and heavy sinkings at sea. 
President Roosevelt stated in his famous. 
“fireside chat” that “the present rate of Nazi 
sinking of merchant ships is more than three 
times as high as the capacity of British shipyards. 
to,replace them and more than twice the com- 
bined British and American output of merchant 
ships today.” It is evident, therefore, that this. 
serious shortage in shipping tonnage would 
have to. be made up after the war for carriage 
of international trade across the seas. India 
can, therefore, become an important centre of 
merchant and naval ship-building in the Hast. 
Apart from merchant ships, sloops, trawlers, etc.,. 
such a shipbuilding yard could’also be utilised for- 
construction of steam and motor vessels for har-. 
bours, pilot vessels, tugs, launches, dredgers, 
hoppers, etc., as also paddle steamers and inland 
vessels for naval traffic. Marine engines have: 
been and can be constructed in India and even 
today in the ship-repairing yards technical work . 
of a high order is being done by skilled Indian 
labour and Indian technicians. There is, there- 
fore, no insuperable difficulty in the construction 
of larger vessels in India. . 

Mr. Walchand traced the history of the 
ship-building project and outlined the efforts of 
the Scindia Company in that direction. He 
mentioned the serious difficulties and obstacles. 
which have been overcome as also those which 
still remain to be overcome and emphasised that 
the project required the active assistance and 
encouragement of the Government to overcome: 
these impediments. He assured the vast gather- 
ing and the public outside that the shipyard 
would be able to build and deliver ships be-. 
fore the end of 1942 provided necessary priorities 
and permits were granted for the purpose of 
securing steel, machinery, machine tools, etc. 

It is hoped that the Government will take 
note of the widespread public support given to 
this venture ard will d&8 all in their power to _ 


assist this enterprise. 
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RUSSIA IN THE TOILS 
By KEDARNATH CHATTERJI, ssc. (Lond.) 


Tr Russo-German war entered into its tenth 
week yesterday. Today, with the Joint Anglo- 
Russian action against Iran a new phase was 
added to this war. + 

The position in Russia itself, in the east- 
European theatre of war, is certainly not 80 
satisfactory as some optimists would have it, 
but it is likewise nowhere near as ‘hopeless as 
the axis propagandists would make it out to be. 
The triple German thrust against the Soviet 
armies in the Leningrad area has succeeded to 
the extent of placing that city with its chain of 
industrial and armament production organisa~ 
tions in a semi-besieged condition. But although 
communications have been rendered difficult, 
Leningrad is by no means completely beleaguer~ 
ed and the Russian resistance here, as everywhere 
else, continues to be fierce, determined and of 
sustained strength. Marshal Voroshilot’s exhor- 
tation makes it plain that Peter the Great’s 
“window into Europe” is going to be defended 
to the last and the last two months have given 
sufficient proof of Russian valour and tenacity in 
defence to ensure that a most formidable task 
lies before the attacking armies. If Leningrad 
falls the Russian Baltic fleet will also be jJeopar- 
dised and an important armament production 
area will also be lost. But there is no doubt that 
if the Germans and their allies the Finns do 
succeed here, they will do so by paying an ex- 
tremely heavy price for it: Further, so far as 
++ can be made out from the news broadcast 
from Moscow, the fall of Leningrad is neither 
imminent nor has it’s fate been sealed as yet. 

In the centre Moscow seems to be quite as 
far off for the Nazis as it was a month back. 
Marshal Timoschenko in particular seems to 
have justified all the claims, made sometime 
back on his behalf, by a fervent admirer on 
the Moscow Radio-centre’s broadcasts, as re- 
gards his flair for gauging the enemies strength 
and his capacity in handling armies en masse 
under \difficult circumstances. Testimony has come 
form the British Military Mission to Russia 
regarding the high morale and the magnificent 
fighting quality of the Russian armies in this 
sector. This has evokedsthe belated acknowledge- 
ment in the British Press of thé fact that the 
Soviet armies, alone and unaided, have faced 
with supreme courage and devotion for two long 
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months an onslaught of a momentum and magni- 
tude that surpasses by far all the previous blitz- 
kriegs of this war. 

Lower down in the battle-line, the position 
is not at all satisfactory. The German armies 
have succeeded in capturing a stronghold at 
Gomel and the Dnieper has been crossed. The 


right flank of Marshal Budenny’s hard-presged 
= 


army is threatened and so is the 
extremely valuable portion of 
terrritories. 

_ Further down, in the Ukraine area to the 
west of the Dnieper, the Germans may claim to 
have achieved the first major success of this 
campaign. They have at last broien into the 
Ukraine of Hitler’s dream, they have reached the 
Black Sea on its northern shore, capturing oxe 
large port Nikolaeff and investing Odessa 
on the land side. They have now either 
occupied or brought within the orbit of direct 
fire an area from which a substantial portion of 
the Soviet’s supplies of Iron, Steel, Aluminium; 
and electric energy were drawn, as were the great 
harvests of wheat, rye and -suntlower seeds. 
Marshal Budenny’s armies were obliged to give 
way before an assault with no element of 
surprise beyond what lay in the far greater 
mobility of the Germans which enabled theme to 


security of 


the Soviet’s 


concentrate 70 divisions within a short space of: 


time and a narrow compass of territory. 

But the loss of the Russians is by no means 
ethe correct measure of the German gain. What 
the Russians have lost.in wheuwt-fields the 
Germans ‘have got in scorched earth, and devas- 
tated shell-torn .ruins stand foz what the 
Russians lost in vast industrial concerns. The 
blow delivered at the Soviet’s economy is heavy 
and real, there is no gainsaying it. But the 
spoils of victory are so far in the naiure of dead- 
sea fruit from all reports. For the Russian_re- 
treat was no rout. There must have been 
stubborn resistance at every step with controlled 
fighting of the armies in concerted «ction or else 
the “half-mile wide” Dnieper would not have 
stopped the Germans any more than did the 
Skagerrak, the Meuse or the Scheidt. 

The Soviet’s losses in men, material and 
resources have been heavy beyond measure in 
these two months }f war and the heaviest losses 
in resources have Ybeen the most recent. But 
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tkese losses should be viewed in the correct 
perspective, with due regard for the vast reserves 
of the US.S.R. It is true that the total loss of 
tte Ukrame will affect the Soviet war-effort 
seriously, but it would by no means cripple it 
completely as claimed by the axis propagandists. 
When gonsidering the loss in men and material, 
it should be remembered that the Russian armies 
of the last great war suffered far greater. losses 
in. man-power—which was a vital factor in those 
devs—and yet fought on for two years and a 
helf before the collapse started in the rear. 
Therefore although the Soviet armies are hard- 
hi. and sorely in need of help, it should not be 
assumed that they are anywhere near the end 
go& their tether. The Ukraine and the Don 


wr pasin are great reservoirs of food and material, 


bath vital necessities in a campaign like the 
prasent, but the Soviets possess other sources 
though they are not equally well-developed or 
excensively exploited. 

Two facts stand out from the latest deve- 
lopments. Firstly, that the German forces are 
still superior in their capacity for attack and 
that as yet their assaults are being delivered 
with relentless and tireless energy with no signs 
of exhaustion. Secondly, that the Russian capa- 
city for resistance is unbroken, their morale 
unimpaired and the determination and confidence 


- of their high command unshaken. 


The Germans have not relinquished any of 
the advantages gained by them inethe first 
gigantic assault, delivered with the suddenness 
of a bolt from tHe blue and the momentum of a 
tical-wave. They still hold the initiative and 
te Still able to mass superior forces and.deliver 


. méjor assaults in any sector of the front they 


choose. But with all these advantages they have 
no; been able to breakdown any of the Russian 
armies before them as yet, thanks to the valour 
ani determination of the Soviet forces and the 


. solidarity of the Russian people behind and be- 


yond the battle line. .- 

The urgent necessity for succour and hel) 
is indicated plainly and it is hoped that the 
promises made will materialize in the near future. 
What help is being rendered now may be taken 


28 mere tokens of goodwill and not much more, 


in view of the magnitude of the requirements. 
If the reported German successes at Gomel are 
consolidated and the armies of Marshal 
Timoschenko and Marshal Budenny are 
serarated by a wedge of German panzer and 
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mechanized divisions then the Kiev salient will 
be in serious danger and with it the Soviet forces 
holding the eastern banks of the Dnieper. The 
fate of the Ukraine and the Don basin area 
depends on the success or failure of this German 
thrust. If it succeeds before winter retards the 
mobility of the Germans then the task of recoup- 
ing and refitting the armies of Stalin will be- 
come very heavy indeed. With the coal 
measures of the Don basin being added to the 
iron-ore fields at, Krivoy-Rog, the iron and steel 
works at Dniepropetrovsk and the great Hydro- 
Electric and Aluminium refineries of the Dnieper 
bend in the tally of Soviet losses, the Russian 
armament works will be severely handicapped. 
August 25, 1941 


The other thrust, farther north at Velikiye- 
uuki, a junction on the Riga-Moscow railway, 
another attempt at creating a breach between 
the Soviet armies—in this imstance between 
those of Marshals Voroshilof and Timoschenko 
—is developing. The nearest the Nazis have got 
so far to the direct railway route from Leningrad 
to Moscow is about 40 miles, but the attack on 
this great centre of armament and its attached 
naval bases is being pressed from three direc- 
tions and therefore Marshal Voroshilof’s position 
is Insecure unless the axis forces be driven back 
in the Lake I!men area and at least held else- 
where. Meanwhile the question of sending 
supplies to Russia has also become a problem 
with the veiled threatening attitude of Japan to 
the Vladivostok route. The only other—and 
far better—route lies from the Persian Gulf to 
the Caspian Sea across the 860 miles of the 
Trans-Iranian railway. Mr. .Churchill’s speech 
clearly stressed the urgency of succouring the 
Russians. And it seems clear now that those 
“very nice people,” referred to in a speech by 
an Australian minister, no longer hold the upper 
hand in matters relating to Anglo-Soviet and 
Soviet-American relations. | 

Incidentally, it would be a great boon to 
the world if the machinations of those “ very nice 
people” and their associates in the affairs of he 
Asiatic peoples in general and India in parti- 
cular could be'as boldly exposed by someone 
with a voice. Democracy may then become a 
real power in the destinies of the world instead 
of being a chained exhibit. 


August 27, 1941 


SOCIAL SECURITY UNDER SWARAJ 


By CHAMAN LAL 


Nations cannot live on mere sentiments and 
slogans, Slogans do have their temporary pul- 
ling power but you cannot feed a whole nation 
on mere slogans. What every member of a 
nation, even a family, needs is social security 
and security alone leads to happiness. If the 
people of a country are assured of education of 
their children, of their jobs and pensions in old 
age, naturally their lives would be happy and 
care-free. What the people of a country expect, 
from their popular government is social security. 
security in income, security of life, security for 
their children’s welfare, guarantee for their 
education, a ‘healthy home, healthy body, recre- 
ation and no worry in old age. 

Every civilised government has a depart- 
‘ment called the Social Security Department, 
which takes care of the unemployed, sick, crip- 
pled, poor, the orphans and widows, and the 
national heroes (war veterans, etc.), but under 
British regime India has no such system to look 
after the needs of the masses. 


AcE-LONG Duty 


The term “(social security,’ has become 
popular in the last five or ten years, but in the 
days of yore, rulers like Rama, Asoka and 
Akbar in India and Haroon-U!-Rashid in Bagh- 
dad and the Inca and Astec rulers in America 
always felt it to be their duty to look after the 
wants and needs of their people. No person 
had to starve under their regime. 

The modern civilised governments perform 
the same duty under the name of Social Secur- 
ity. Actually the duty and right of a community 
to protect its members is as old as the records 
of men. Even primitive tribes have rules and 
customs ensuring the safety of all. ; 

With the rapidly changing world conditions, 
it is no longer possible for neighbours or com- 
munities to look after the needs of people; the 
government must take the responsibility of 
providing food, shelter and education to the 
people under their charge. 

I haye not been able to visit Russia, in 
popular imagination the paradise “of the poor, 
but I know ‘how the United States of America, 
Britain, New Zealand and even small countries 
like Mexico take care of the social and eco- 
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nomiceneeds of their people and try to guarantee 
them peace and security. 

' Of all these countries New Zealand seems to 
have beaten all records within a few years. 


ParapIsE oF THE MASSES 


Sometime ago when labour took charge of the 
government in New Zealand, it faced the pro 
blem of providing for 30,000 unemployed. All 
have been put to work on fair wages. Recently 
the same labour government has enacted what 
is probably the most comprehensive social 
legislation in existence. It fully provides for 
the needs of widows, orphans, miners, workers, 
old men and women, the poor, the sick, the 
unemployed, the crippled and the needy. 


Way Roostvett is Popurar ? 


America is the land of latest ideas. What 
Hingland is doing today America did two decades 
back. In spite of the capitalist system U.S. A. 
is undoubtedly one of the best governed country 
where pegple enjoy true freedom, security and 
peace. 

Roosevelt, whatever may ebe his foreign 
polities, has rendered a great service to his — 
country. He is very popular among the massgg, 
T found during my several tours of America tihat 
the capitalists always denounce him and the 
poor (excepting some extremists) adore him for 
what he has done to help the masses. But for 
him America would hive been in the throes of 
a revolution. The secret of Iffs popularity lies in’ 
his love for the poor and the needy and he has 
translated his love into the Social Security Act, 
which has breught relief to millions during the 
last five years. It provides security for every 
member of the nation. 


Tue SoctaL SeEcuRITY IN AMBRICA 


The Social Security Act provides for the 
wage-earners a pension to live on when they 
get old and are forced to retire. In general 
these are men and women who have been 
working in factories, shops, mines, mills, stores, 
offices, or been employed in any other industrial 
or business job in or after January, 1937. Their 
earning benefits wil come later on in the 


form of monthly plyments from the United 


States Government, 


nm © 
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The amount of monthly payments will de- 
pend on the total amount of wages or salary a 
worker would draw after 1985 and until he is 
63 years old. A record of such earnings will be 
k2pt in his own Social Security Account by the 
Social Security Board. Payments will be made 
fromm “Old Age Reserve Account,” set aside 
in the United States Treasury for this purpose. 


PENSION FOR LABOURERS 


Some example of the retirement benefits 
peyable at 65 or over and of death payments 
cmder the plan are as follows :— 

A qualified worker who has received an average of 
£20 a week, or $1,560 a year, for 30 years after 19386 and 

efore he is 65, will receive about $51 a month. If he 
Gizs before he has received any monthly payments, his 
esate will receive 34 cents on every dollar of these 
wages, or a lump sum of $1,638. After 10 years’ work at 
ar average of $15 a week, or $780 a year, the worker’s 
check will be $19 a month, or if he dies after 10 years’ 
work and before receiving any benefits, his estate will 
receive $273. Wages averaging about $60 a week, or 
£2,000 a year, for 30 years will bring a benefit of about 
&°83 a month, or a death payment of $3,150. . Anything 
mer $3,000 a year from any one employer does not 
ecunt towards benefits. The highest retirement benefit 
pzyable is $85 a month, ze., Rs. 290. 

The Social Security Act also provides that 
employers and workers would have to pay a 
tax computed on workers’ wages upto the amount 
o- 3 cents a year in case of any one employer. 
‘Tt is tax is collected by the Government from the 
employers, who deduct the employees’,tax out of 
their pay. For three years, from January 1, 
1937, the workers paid a tax of 1 cent on each 
dolar of wages, and employers paid 1 cent 
fq each dollar of the wages they paid. In 1940 
the rate increased to 14 cent on each dollar, in 
1¢43, the rate will increase to 2 cents, in 1946 
to 25 cents and in 1949 and thereafter the rate 
w..l be 3 cents on each dollar. Employers and 
warkers pay at the samé rate. 

s 


For UNEMPLOYED WoRKERS 


The Social Security Act provides a federal- 
_ state plan under which the State would pay to 
qualified unemployed workers weekly benefits 
. amounting to half pay. 

State Laws require a waiting period of two 
or zhree weeks between the time the unemployed 
wo’ker registers at a public employment office 
anc the time benefits are taken. The period a 
worker may receive such benefits depends upon 
his wages or employment record and the State 
Levy. 

These benefits are paid from State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Fynds which are deposi- 
ted in an Unemployment Tyust Fund in the United 
States Treasury. These funds consist of con- 
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tributions collected from employers (and in a 
few States from employees also) by the State 
Agencies administering unemployment compen- 
sation laws. They are deposited with the Trust 
Fund under the head of the States Account. 

The Federal Government pays -all costs 
necessary for the proper administration of 
approved State Unemployment Compensation 
Laws. 


Yor THE Op AND THE Nurrpy 


Under the Social Security Act the Federal 
Government helps the State to provide cash 
allowances for old people who are lacking in 
means of support. These allowances make it 
possible for these old people to go on living in 
their own homes instead of having to go to Poor 
Houses or some such institutions. To States 


.with old age assistance plans approved under 


the Act, the Federal Government grants, money 
to cover one half of the allowances paid to needy 
men and women of 65 or above upto a Federal 
State total of 30 dollars a month. The State 
may make iis payments either lower or higher 
than this amount to individuals. Applications 
for old age assistance are made to the nearest 
public welfare agency, or, if there is no agency 
in the community, to the State Department of 
Public Welfare or the Relief Administration at 
State capital. 


RELIEF FoR Buinp PEOPLE 


Under the Social Security Act the Federal 
Government helps the States to provide cash 
allowances for blind people who have little or no 
means of support. ‘These allowances make it 
possible for them to live in their own homes 
instead of Poor Houses. In the States with 
approved plans, the Federal Government shares 
the cost in the same way as for old people. The 
State may make its payments to individuals 
either lower or higher than this amount. Appli- 
cations for aid to the blind are made in the 
same manner as mentioned in the previous 
paragraph. 


Heute ror DirsaBpuep WorKERS 


For re-training disabled workers, so that 
they can earn a living ‘in some other job, the 
Social Sceurity Act provides money for the 
States to exiend their work in this field. This 
part of the Social Security Act is administered 
by the United States Office of Education, Re- 
habilitation Service, in Washington. 

. e 
For MorHers AND CHILDREN 


In America the orphans are not treated as 
orphans. They never feel it. Naturally the 
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best place for most children is in their family. 
The Social Security Act helps the S.ates to give 
aid in their own homes to children who have 
lost the support of their father or mother or of 
both, and who are living with parents or relatives 
too poor to support them. Under this provision, 
cash allowances are paid to the responsible 
relatives by the State. To every State with an 
approved plan for aid to dependent children, 
the Federal Government makes grants to cover 
one third of the cost of such assistance, upto 
a Federal State total of 18 dollars a month for 
the first child and 12 dollars a month for every 
other child in the same home. 

The total money granted to the State may 
be used for dependent children under 16 years 


of age. The State may make its payments to 
individuals either lower or higher than this 
amount. 


The Social Secruity Act provides money to 
help the States to carry out their plans for three 
other services to children, especially to those 
in rural districts. The Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labour is in charge 
of the full administration of these parts of the 
Social Security Act and approved State Plans. 

These three services are: 

(1) Maternal and child health services, to protect 
the life and health of mothers during pregnancy and 
child birth and to promote the heulth of ‘all children. 

(2) Services for crippled children, to find children 
who are crippled or in danger of being crippled and 
give them hospital and surgical care and after-care. 

(3) Child Welfare Services, to protect and care 
for homeless, dependent, and included children and 
those in danger of becoming delinquent. 

The Act thus takes care of every national! 
unit. Will the Government of India or our 
legislators ever realise their duty in this behalf ? 


Securrry PuAN For INDIA 


Here is my plan for Social Security in India. 
This is what can be achieved if we can establish 
Social Security Department in every province to 
tackle the following problems. 

1. Unemployment Relief. To provide work 
for all unemployed people especially the educated 
unemployed and to provide relief to those who 
cannot be provided with work. There are 
thousands of jobs vacant in our country and in 
fact there is shortage of qualified persons. 

II. Family Security. To ensure the secur- 
ity of every family by providing for the education 
of all children at government expense. The 
security for wives is no less essential in a country 
like Indi@ Law must give women the rights 
that men enjoy and women should be our equal 
partners. 

III. Securdty in Health. Health and sick- 


ness insurance schemes are the order of the day 
in all progressive countries. We can introduce 
similar schemes at a nominal expense, i.e., about 
one anna per family per month in villages and 
four annas to five rupees per month for the rich 
in the cities. Some people may have to be ex- 
empted from the insurance charges. —— 

IV. Old Age Security. The old fainily 
systemein India had many advantages of which 
one was that it provided insurance against un- 
employment and old age, but the changed times 
and the dying joint family system make it bind- 
ing on the government to provide food and 
shelter for vhe aged. 

Besides the above this department will have 
to look afzer : 


V. Widows. 
VI. Orphans. 
VII. Beggars. 


VIII. Lepers. 


Nors.—All private or religious orphanuges, beggar 
homes, leper asylums, etc., must be taken over by the 
Government or the Municipalities and no individual 
or communal organisation should, in future. be allowed 
to open suzh homes. This will put an end to a lot of 
communal strife, misuse of public funds and exploita- 
tion of the helpless orphans and widows, etc. Above 
all it will give them equal status and security and make 
them happy citizens. 


IX. Drug Addicts. India ‘has some millions 
of drug addicts who must be provided medica! 
facilities, advice and even state allowance if we 
want the *sountry to get rid of the menace of 
drink and drugs. Mere prohibition by law will 
noe help. America and China have spent 
millions of dollars to lessen the number of these 
unfortunate people. om 


Somp Mors ProspuemMs 


. There are several other problems which 
can easily be dealt with by this department in 
every province or state. * I mention only 
a few: 


(1) War on Smoke nuisance. 

(2) War on Dust nuisance. 

(8) Providing lungs for every town and village (a 
park for every 1,000 persons). 

(4) Swimming pools. 

(5) Irrigation canals and wells. 

(6) Roads in rural areas. _ 

(7) Toy homes for the poor. 

(8) Building public libraries, publi ic halls and story- 
telling halls. 

(9) Providing recreation facilities. 

(10) Gymnasiums in every town and vuilage. 

(11) Public Radio centres. 

(12) Educational Cinema centres, etc. 


WHERE ARE THE FUNDS ? 


The reader maya ask, “ But where are the 
funds for such ambious plans?” My reply 


wen 


Be. 


t 
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would be, there is no dearth of funds. We only 
need to use brains, funds will flow in like the 
proverbial milk canal of India. 

It is true that social security is only possi- 
be under a popular government, but the 
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Congress governments might have adopted 
these plans, if they had a longer span of 
life, 

To the masses Swaraj should mean; 
‘“ Peace—Prosperity and Security.” 





OBE, 


SOCIAL REFORM IN INDORE 
By N. SWAMI, Ba, 


UE largely to the progressive outlook of the 
Ralers and the peculiar facilities offered by the 
monarchical form of Government, much head- 
way has been made by the Indian States or 
at least the more progressive of them in regard 
to social reform. In certain aspects of social re- 
form they can well claim to be far ahead of the 
rest of India. 

The justification or otherwise of legislation 
fo: eradicating social evils and social disabilities 
hes been a subject of controversy, but the Rulers 
of Indore who have always been characterised 
by their liberal outlook in social matters have 
dezidedly been in favour of State action in this 
respect, although they do not under-rate the 
incportance of education and propaganda among 
tha masses as a necessary complemert to legis- 
lasion. In this yespect the experience of history 
is in their favour, for, the great social evils tke 
tha ‘Sati’ were removed by legislation effort. 
™ The first piece of social legislation ins Indore, 
the Indore Civil Marriage Act, was passed as 
eavly as 1916 and was aimed at giving unfettered 
likerty to individuals untrammelled by custom in 
regard to marriage. The measure, accordifig 
to the Huzur Ordes sanctioning it, 


“sscnres liberty of action to those who wish to extend 
their social horizon beyond the limited circle of their 
ca: tes and communities. It is believed that the measure 
wil promote general welfare and tend to bring about a 
bester understanding between the different communi- 
tie= in India.” 


The benefits of the measure have been 
availed of by advanced sections of the cemmu- 
nivy. 
That marriage is an institution which 
adnits of as much rationalism as any other and 
is designed for human happiness and not for 
human bondage is recognised by the Indore 
Divorce Act which provides for the annulment 
of marriages under the Ciwil’ Marriage Act on 
grounds of idiocy, adult, lunacy, etc., on the 
part of either of the§ contracting parties. 


Children born of such, marriages are, however, 
to be considered legitimate though the marriage 
itself may be annulled. 

It has been universally recognised that per- 
haps no other custom makes for such a thorough 
physical and moral atrophy of the nation as the 
institution -of child marriage which has, unfor- 
tunately, become a rooted evil of Indian society. 
While the rest of India scill discussed the evils 
of this system and the most appropriate 
measures to combat them, the Rulers of Indore 
recognised the necessity of putting them down in 
a ruthless fashion by State effort. The result 
was the Indore Child Marriage Act of 1918 
which prohibited the marriage of boys aged less 
than 18 and girls less than 14. In special cases 
provision was made for special permissions being 
given to marriages of boys aged 14 and girls 
aged 11. This Act was overhauled and re- 
introduced as the Indore Marriage Registration 
and Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1938. A 
very advanced and unique piece of legislation, 
this Act provides for compulsory registration of 
all marriages taking place in the Statc—a 
measure designed for the easy detection of child 
marriages. The municipalities, the Sarpanch in 
the case of villages with panchayats, the senior 
school master, and in his absence, the Patwari, 
in other cases, are the registering authorities who 
are empowered to initiate prosecutions in case. 
of child marriages. The marriageable age of 
boys and girls is kept at the old level, but pro- 
vision is made for special permissions in cases 
where the boy may be not less than 15 and the 
girl 12. Marriages below this age limit are 
prohibited. Provision is made for prompt action 
to prohibit child marriages where information 
of any such marriages is received by the 
Magistrate and attempt to defeat the purposes 
of the Act by conducting them outside the State 
limits is also made punishable. The penalty for 
conducting child marriage without permission 
has been raised from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500. 


SOCIAL REFORM IN INDORE 


Within the short period the Act has been in force 
it has proved to be quite a practical and useful 
piece of legislation. Old customs die hard’ and 


in spite of the-stern measures taken under the 


Act (the number of prosecutions in 1938 
amounted to 1000) it is too early to expect that 
child marriage will be stamped out within the 
near future: ' 

To the multitudes of Hindu widows who are 
the victims of premature widowhood, the 
Indore. Hindu Widow Re-matriage Act of 1928 
should offer welcome relief as it gives them full 
liberty to re-marry according to the dictates of 
their conscience and removes the bar of illegiti- 
macy in the case: of children born of such 
marriages, The only restriction in this case is 
that the girl should have completed her sixteenth 
year. 

Another measure of a progressive character 
existing in Indore is the Prohibition of Marriages 
between Old men and Minor girls Act of 1927 
which make it penal for a man above 45 to 


marry a girl below 18. The practical enforce-. 


ment of the Act whose advantages are obvious 
is secured by a Magistrate issuing a notice to 
the parties forbidding such marriage as soon as 
he receives intimation of any such intended 
marriage. Adequate penalties are provided 
in the case of a contravention of the Act. 

With a view to limit and as far as possible 
bring wehin reasonable limits extravagance in 
connection with marriage and funerals among 
Hindus, two rather novel laws are in force in 
Indore, the Indore Marriage Expenses Control- 
ling Act and the Nukta Act. According to these 
enactments no person shall feed more than 101 
persons in the case of a marriage or nukta 
ordinarily and 
special permission of a District Judge in the 
case of Nukta parties and a First Class 
Magistrate in the case of a marriage party, not 
more than 400 in the first and 500 in the case 
of the second. These measures are not a dead 
letter, but the practical difficulties in their en- 
forcement have limited the number of 
prosecutions every year, the number for 1938 
being 28. They; however, serve as deterrent tc 
unchecked extravagance. 

No article regarding social reform in Indore 
would be complete without a mention of the 
most important reform introduced of late, 
namely, the removal of untouchability. His 
Highness’ famous Proclamation of 1938 removing 
untouchability in the State has. rightly been con- 
sidered to®be a charter df liberty to a class of 
people kept under social suppression for ages. 
The object of the Proclamation has been 
expressed as follows: 


in extraordinary cases with 3° 
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§ “Whereas: we have felt for a long time past that 
the suppression .of .a large section of the Hindu com- 
munity cannot be based on religious sanction; still less 
can it be ‘justified. on moral and humanitarian grounds. 

“ And whereas we have become convinced of the 


urgent necessity of effective measures being adopted for - 


the amelioration of the so-called depressed classes and 
the speedy removal of untouchability and the restric- 
tions that follow its wake. ome... 

i ° “ And whereas on a full investigation it has come to 
our knowledge that the principal disabilities from which 
the depressed classes suffer relate to the following : 

“(1) Bar to temple entry, 
' “(2) Use of wells, 

w ‘© (3) Use of public places such as hotels, restaurants 
and use of public conveyance, 

. -“ (4) Residence in certain Mohallas, 

' “(5) Education in schools, 

“(6) Recruitement in Government service, 

“ (7) Entry into public -buildings and offices, 

“ (8) Wearing of certain ornaments, taking out 
processions and performing ceremonies. 

« “We have now come to the decision that the future 
policy of our Government would be to take all possible 
and practicable steps to ensure a speedy removal of all 
social restrictions and disabilities to which the so-called 
depressed classes or Harijans have so far been subject.” 


$ With this end in view the following steps 
were; ordered to be taken : 


(1) State temples being thrown open to Harijans. 

(2) Public wells existing or that may be con- 
structed in future being thrown open to all classes. 

(3) Unrestricted use of public places, public con- 
veyances, etc. by Harijans, . 
(4) Harijans being allowed to build houses in all 
areas open to higher communities, discretion being 
allowed: to, the Minister I/C Municipalities to grant 
pérmission “in this regard. 
“ (5) Unrestricted admission of Harijans into State 
schools-and colleges and into: public®service. 

(6) Removal . of restrictions on the wearing of 
ornaments, taking out of processions and performagge 
of cerentionies. 


‘. ae 


similar Proclamations, elsewhere in so far as the 
former allows Harijang to build houses in local- 
ities hitherto considered to De the preserves of 
higher .communities. During the three years 
that-the Proclamation has been in force a 
general spirit of awakening has been in evidence 
among the Harijans. To give practical effect 
to the Proclamation a Central Harijan Uplift 
Committee was formed in Indore with branches 
all over the State. Pracharaks have been 
appointed for’ intensive propaganda work 
to educate the. Harijans in their rights and to 
teach them how to live a hygienic life. School 
education had been free to Harijans even from 
19353; this concession was extended to college 
education: also from.1940.- About 3500 Harijan 
boys; and 100 Harijan girls were receiving 


ecial adult schools started 
e State. 


middle: schools ‘and’ 
in various: parts. of 


‘ 


education. last. and Ne the State high schools, 


The indo Proclamation is in advance of. 


= 
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The epoch-making Proclamation of 19388 
wes followed up in 1939 by a declaration of His 
Hizhness’ practical sympathy for this commu- 
nity. This year His Highness announced a 
erecucring grant of Rs. 1 lakh for housing the 
poor classes and the first instalment of his 
donation was given for the construction of 
satttary tenements for the city Harijan sweéep- 
ers—perhaps the poorest of His Highness’ 
subjects. Situated in healthy open surroundings 
and provided with excellent roads, drains, 
lighting and water-supply, the new Harijan 
colony which has already neared completion, is 
expected to provide accommodation to 91 Harijan 
families and to permanently solve a serious 


Br gouge that was facing the Municipality for 
ye 


) 


ars together. This scheme will be followed 
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up by further housing schemes for housing the 
rest of the sweepers. 

There are various ocher pieces of social 
legislation designed to provide for the moral and 
social well-bemg of the community. Mention 
may be made of the Prevention of Gambling 
Act, the Control of Brothels Act and the Children 
Act. The first two are enforced with vigour 
while the last Act has not been enforced. Re- 
formatory schools for dealing with juvenile 
offenders are being proposed to be started and 
when guch schools are opened the Children Act 
would be properly enforced. 

If social reform can be considered to be one 
of the criteria of a progressive Government, 
Indore should claim to have a proud position 
among such Governments with justice. 








PURI 
A Plea for the Place 


By J. N. SUNHA, s.sc., Forest Officer 


Puzt by the sea is the seat of Lord Jagannath. 


* Pecple pour into Purl—people of many descrip- 


tions, on many pursuits. Devotees gravitate 
from the far corners of India, for a vistt to Puri 
is a major religious obligation for Hindus. 
Health seekers cOme for the sea and its bounties 
of life. Historians and archeologists come to 
stecy and marvel at the ancient art of- India; 
for the Puri Temple is nearly one thousand years 
old. standing as a lofty challenge to the destruc- 
tiveness of time and to the sceptics of India’s 
civLisation. There is at Puri that enternity éf 
sea, rolling as it hag rolled on for ever, for ages 
and for ages. Its angry waves lash and roar. 
How small is man to therm What does it 
maiter to them who wins the war? What 
matters who comes and goes? Everyone who 
corres to Puri goes—-goes also from where ‘he 
had come. The builders of Puri Temple ‘have 
gore, the planners, the carvers, the painlers— 
all have gone. But the sea goes on. 

There is at Puri the treeless amorphous 
dump of ungainly sand forming the sea beach. 
There are houses, big and small, built at discreet 
distances from the foaming waters. They are 
all stark purpose—some are residences, some 
hotels, some for hire. There is the fishermen’s 
colony, rows of little capa mud houses, 
neglected, squalid. Everyfhing is just as it 
hapvans to be. Nothingfhas. been built for 


beauty, nothing to put the visitor into tune with 
that transcendental Song of Nature. There are 
no aids to enjoyment. There is a dusty road 
westwards from the flagstaff, nearer the houses, 
away from touch of the sea. Eastwards there 
is no road or pathway for people to walk along 
the beach. There is a beautiful casuarina plan- 
tation right on the shore that sways wich the 
sea and whispers tales of love. But the visitor, 
like one benighted in a nightmare, is unable to 
reach it. If one were to trudge over the soft 
sand the romance would be driven away half 
the way. The Puri beach is a sombre spectacle, 
a dead lifelessness in front of the throbbing 
living sea. Crowds of course assemble, They 
come in the morning, bathe religiously or timor- 
ously. They come in the evening, walk 
laboriously over the yielding sand or sit. They 
walk sullenly, sit dully and depart morosely. 
There is no smile anywhere, no exhibition of life 
or interest in the surroundings. The people just 
exist. It is a done-for crowd of painful philo- 
sophy. 

Then the Temple. None can cross its outer 
portal with shoes on, nor with any form of 
leather, not even children’s belts or watch-straps 
or purses. But pedestiidns having wa%ked bare- 
foot through dirty streets and lanes necessarily 
take into the temple yards an amount of filth. 
The courtyards is paved with flagstones. There 


PURI 


are gaps between the slabs which arrest and later 
disseminate the filth. Devotees sit, squat, roll 
or sleep anywhere on the bare floor, which is 
considered to be religiously clean, in whatever 
physica! state it may be. Prasdd consisting of 
rice, dal, vegetables, etc., is taken about and 
eaten anywhere, for the Lord loves not the touch- 
me-not, Bits of it drop on the courtyard floor 
and get plastered over. Many lepers sit or lie 
in the courcyard and when they go others inherit 
the place and the plague. ana 

In the town of Puri itself the roads and 
lanes are dirty. There are hardly any drains. 
Houses discharge their watery filth into the lanes 
where it spreads, stagnates or flows. The 
stench in most places is suffocating. Latrines 
open out on thoroughfares. People spit any- 
where and foul the places in many ways. There 
are no public lavatories. Almost all the streets 
and lanes ‘have kacha surface where filth once 
settled has little means of escape except by the 
feet of pedestrains. And people walking through 
such thoroughfares enter the temple even without 
washing the feet. 

There is a pilgrim path from the temple te 
the sea, called (if I remember aright) Swarga- 
dwdr or by some other name indicative of 
heavenliness. It is a dirty lane of the kind des- 
cribed above. And it is lined on the two sides 
with the leper, the legless, the deformed—with 
all the painful human abnormalities one can 
think of—systematically arrayed to torture the 
soul of tne helpless passer-by. Many of the 
deformities are manufactured or pretended. 
And the beggars and lepers cry, artificially 
weep, shout, thrust their hands into your clothes, 
rub their bodies against yours, pester the life 
out of you, madden you—till by the time you 
reach the end of that “heavenly” path you 
forget the Lord, forget the sea, and only remem- 
ber the deformities, the torture, and the hell. 

There are big dharamshélas. Big men have 
built big buildings in quest of big place in 
heaven. Doodwala and Goenka Dharam- 
shalas are the biggest and the best managed. 
The management strive to keep them clean but 
the residents play at freedom, for what is India 
wanting freedom for, if not even to foul the 
drain, to spit in the midway, to scatter dirt in 
your face? Gentlemen with money to spare 
may stay free of chrage. Merchants with 
maunds of gold and tons of belly are taken in. 
Poor people are also taken in, but in this world 
of competjtion they naturally are in the “ also 
rans.” Occasionally the make-believe Sadhus, 
the vagabonds, the professional beggars, are fed 
in the spacious courtyard of the Dharamshala 
from out of funds dedicated by devotees. Most 
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of these men are of robust physique, well abie 
to pull the road roller. They swagger about all 
lay, pestering people, and make their appear- 
ance in time to get a feed. ‘Their only 
gratefulness to God or man is the compulsor 
chcrus of Haré Ram which must precede the 
eating. — 
Such is Puri the place. But let not the 
pious ‘be angry. It is no Miss Mayo speaking. 
It is the sensitive soul of an Indian seeking light. 
For, is all the filth of Puri religiously necessary , 
or is all the deadness a necessity of seaside 
town ? Why can’t the lanes and roads be clean- 
ed, the temple yard protected from dirt, the 
lepers segregated, the able-bodied beggar made 
to work and the disabled fed from public ah a 
Why can’t the big men who build big Dharam- 
shalas spend a little for sanitation of the 
Dharamshalas’ neighbourhood? Why can’t 
there be some thrill and life on the sea side? 
Why can’t the pale eyes be brightened, the 
drooping face lifted, the bending knees be 
straightened ? 

Take the sanitation problem. Is it’not easy 
enough to raise funds to build drains, to clean 
up the lanes and roads and keep them free from 
filuh ? Is this work less virtuous than building 
Dharmashalas ? Why should gentlemen with 
money and gold who can afford to pay be allow- . 
ed free residence in the Dharamshalas? Let a 
nominal gharge of two annas a day be realised 
from every individual who puts up at Dharam- 
shalas and let that amount be spent in cleaning 
up the streets. Further let there be extra 
pilgrim, tax at the rate of one anna per passenggr 
realisable by the railways and let this money 
be spent strictly for sanitation purposes. Jet 
there be paid agents to go about and mstruct the 
people and pilgrim not to spit on the road, not 
to foul the lanes. Let*public lavatories be built 
at intervals and kept serupufously clean. I am 
certain there will not be lacking the finances 
needed for all the sanitary work if only the vision 
and the will be there. : 

As regards the Temple, there should be at 
the outer portal a running pool of water in which 
all temple-goers must carefully wash their feet. 


Then there should be iron door mats and a “™ 


series of cocoanut fibre mats on whith the sole 
must be brushed to remove the moisture and any 
unwashed dirt. The temple yard should be paved 
with marble without gaps in between. This will 
ensure that no dirt keeps sticking. There should 
be paid persons to wash the yard thoroughly in 
the morning and afterwards be in continual 
attendance to keep & clean. Where the prasad 
is distributed or eatdn the marble paved ground 
should be repeatedly flushed with water and 
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wiped. Let the outskirts of the temple, too, be 
kept scrupulously clean. Witness the Japanese 
temples and shrines. Their entire surroundings 
are so clean and godly that the involuntary feel- 
_fug is—God may be here. Let there be 
, ceanliness of that standard in the Puri temple, 
- tos#fret real cleanliness take the place of 
sentimental cleanliness of today. There may 
b2 a cleanliness fund collected at the temple 
yard entrance, say a pice per head. This will 
y-eld sufficient funds for the purpose. The 
b3gegars and lepers should be compulsorily ‘sent 
tc concentration camps. The able-bodied among 
tLem must be made to work: and live on their 
govn earning. They may make mats, toys and 
> ak rious other articles which can be sold to feed 
tLem. The disabled should be fed out of public 
, funds. After all it is the public that is feeding 
and supporting them today. Let the same thing 
b2 done in a regular and harmless way . This 
will prevent the pestering of people, the spread 
o. disease and the wanton exhibition of stark 
himan deformities. Let begging be made penal. 
Tae charitable pilgrims may pay into a charity 
box for the feed and upkeep of the disabled 
beggars lodged in concentration camps. There 
will be sufficient funds collected. 
The seaside can be brightened and money 
be earned by the enterprising pioneer. J suggest 
a platform on piles extending about two hundred 
feet or more into the sea, on model of ihe casinos 
o. the European Riviera, say like the one at 
Nice or Brighten. The Puri sea-shore is emi- 
nently suited for such a structure—it can go 
urich further into the sea than the Nice Casino. 
~s Touere may usefully be a hall on part of the plat- 
w+» iorm with library, music, cold drinks and fruits. 
We need not have the gambling, the nudity, the 
drunken dissipation of the French casinos. I,et 
us borrow their virtues* and leave alone the 
vices. The entranée fee may be four annas: for 
the day for one individual. There one would love 
to sit above the billowing sea, watching the 
ewaves go by, playing with the foam, contem- 
plating the sea and feelmg in unison with 
Nature. It would be such a thrill. I reckon that 
nct one visitor to the sea-side would miss this 
~~ thrill. The daily gates would be substantial. 


of 
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In a short time all the capital outlay would be 
recovered and the enterprise would become 
sound business. 


There should also be a coastal steamer, a 
steam-ship of suitable tonnage. It can moor at 
the distance in sufficient depth. Passengers can 
walk to the end of the pile platform, then des- 
eend into boats which will take them to the 
steam-ship. The steamship should take the 
excurslonists beyond the horizon, to a distance 
of say 20 miles from where nothing will be 
visible except the limitless expanse of water. 
It will give an idea of sea voyage to those who 
have not the opportunity of undertaking one. 
The ship can do the 20 miles easily in 14 hours, 
so a return trip can be leisurely made in 4 hours, 
Even if Rs. 5/- be charged per head for the 
trip hundreds will go daily. Of course there 
should be articles of food and ordinary comforts 
available on board the steamer. Such an enter- 
prise will be like mercy which blessetih him that 
sives and him that takes. It will be such a boon 
to the visitors to Puri and at the same time & 
paying concern. Let some one with vision and 
money come forward and do it. Let us learn 
from what other countries are doing. Any sea 
side resort in Europe, America or Japan has 
such a feature as commonplace. 


Along the ungainly sands should be a walk, 
parallel to the shore and close to the waters, 
extending several miles either way from the 
flagstaff. The eastern walk should reach the 
Casuarina plantation. It should be about 8 feet 
wide and smooth gravelled. There should be 
resturants catering simple and healthy refresh- 
ments. 


There is necessity for putting out plants and 
flowers on the dreary waste. Let there be a tax 
of six pies per head to be collected by the rail- 
way for sea-side improvement and let the 
residents contribute through a similar increase 
in municipal taxes. Who will grudge paying one 
anna in exchange for so much sanitation and 
godliness in the abode of Lord Jagannath and 
six pies for so much life and joy on the sea 
beach? 

Let the soul.beckon. The limb will not lag. 











My Remembrance of Poet Tagore 


Across the vast expanse of seas, ‘ 
You came with lofty glory from the West. 
Crowned with enlightenment like Buddha. 
; Your ideals are similar to ours of old, 
Your voice as roaring of lion awakens the human soul, 
Your rhymes as humming of dragon inspire human 


spirit; 
The literary world offers you its first place of honour, 
xk os 3k 


Lm Shen (President of the Republic of China) 
in The Visva-Bharali Quarterly 





Buddha’s Message 


In the course of his arvicle on the signific- 
ance of Buddha’s message in The Maha-Bodhi 
Dr. B. M. Barua observes : 


The mission of the Aryan Dharma inspired and 
organized by the Buddha proceeded with all its vigour 
in the direction of liberating each person from the 
clutches of all that constitutes bondage in all its forms, 
degrees and manifestations. The religion which he 
had propounded was to teach man the path by which 
a person can realize the happiness and joy of a free 
state of consciousness in all spheres of existence and 
in all relations between man and man, sect and sect, 
nation and nation. The essence of freedom as con- 
ceived by him lies in self-induced thought, self-inspired 
speech and self-willed action, that nothing however 
sweet, is thrust down our throat against our will, that 
we are not constantly reminded that all things are 
being done for us by others while we ourselves are 
incapable of doing anything good for us or for others. 

In the Buddha’s analysis the main cause of cleav- 
age between man and man, sect and sect and nation 
and nation is the exelusiveness of spirit, the obstinate 
attitude of mind, the slavish adherence to the un- 
examined traditions impelling us to declare under all 
circumstances: what I think is the only correct form 
of thought, what I speak is the only correct form of 
speech and what I do is the only correct form of 
action, and. everything else is incorrect. This prevents 
us from placing ourselves at the point of view of 
others and looking at things as they would see them. 
This noble direction of human understanding may be 
claimed to have been at the back of the principle of 
toleration so clearly enunciated by Asoka in his twelfth 
Roek Edict which comes down to us as the most 
ancient and unique document on this subject. Asoka’s 
was not the general Hindu idea of. toleration which 
initiates the policy of non-intervention in the divine 
pursuit of others. each persuit earnestly followed being 
as good as another. According to Asoka’s idea, true 
toleration consists in a frank and free itterchange of 
thoughts and ideas by the exponents of different sys- 
tems, in a well-informed discussion of fundamental 
problems with a view to helping one another in the 
growth in all essentials of the .matter. This idea of 
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tolerance served as the basic foundation tc the civili- 
zations of different peoples that accepted the Aryan 
religion of the Buddha. History bears a glowing testi- 
mony to the fact that it vitalized all the higher facul- 
ties of man and prepared the ground for hearty res- 


-ponse to the higher calls of Dharma. 


FO eae 


_ Modern Ireland 


National independence has brought many 
changes to Ireland. And the chief significance 
of these changes is that they represent an entirely 


R. M. Fox writes in The Aryan 
Path : 


Bitterness and revolt were the natural heritage of a 
high-spirited people who had no opportunities for self- 
government and consequently no scope for di velopment 
or expression in the national sense. 

Suddenly the Irish people achieved control over 
their own destinies. They were faced at once with the 
task of readjisting Ireland to the modern world. This 
task was tremendous. 


As soon as the period of interna: turmoil 
was ended, the task of industrial reconstruction 
was begun. , 


‘Lhe first and greatest of the economic acnievements 
was the launching of the gigantic Shanifon power electri- 
city &cheme with the object of supplying heat, light and 
industrial enezgy to the whole nation. This took several 
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years to qonstruct and cost something like £6,000,000™ J 


Eingineers broke through hills and rocks, utilising the 
water-power cf the River Shannon and the reverve capa- 
city of severe] great lakes. For a country deficient in 
conl.. iron ant power resources, this new power-house 
stood as a declaration of ecqiomic independeczcc. 

Parallel with the canalisation of water-power there 
was a similar movement in the realm of ideas. Energy 
and thought were withdrawn from purely poiitical, arid 
and declamatory ends and turned into practical, produc- 
tive channels of nation building, particularty on the 
economic side. 

About a thousand new factories and over 200 new 
industries have been established in Ireland since the 
industrial drive began in earnest in 1932. The industrial 
census of 1933 tells us that some 40,000 more workers 
were being employed in industry in that yeur than in 
1926. For a country with a total population of 3.000.000 
this is a considerable number. At the same time agri- 
ae workers have declined by about the came num- 
ner. 


Ireland, which had been a purely rural and 
farming country, has now acquired an industrial 
outlook. 


Beet-sugar factories I{R¥ve been established at Car- 
low. Thurles, Mallow andi Tuam. These fa:tories can 
now supply sugar for th@ whole nation and—what is 
equally important—they provide a market for the Irish 
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farmer who grows beets, returning this year 58,000 tons 
of beet molasses for use as cattle food. Here we find 
industry and agriculture linked—a method ideally suited 
to Irish conditions. Big cement factories have been set 
up at Limerick and Drogheda, capable of supplying all 
the cement the country needs. The idea behind the 
industrial policy has often been described as that of 
jndustrial self-sufficiency. But it could more properly 
ertMled the building of a balanced economy. Ireland 
used to hop along on one leg—that of farming. Now 
it walks more securely on two—those of agriculture and 
industry. : 

In the production of ordinary necessities such as 
clothing and footwear, rapid advances have been made. 
A second line of industrial progress has been the manu- 
facture af all kinds of subsidiary goods—thread, cotton, 
buttons, braid, leather. Several new tanneries have been 
established since the industrial revival. Tariff adjust- 
ments have retained the market for the home producer. 


What is the effect of this new industrialism 
upon the national outlook ? 
If, industry bulks large in the new Ireland it is 


because this development was for so long obstructed.» 


So the change has been rapid and wide-spread. The- 
practical spirit of the new industrialism jostles sharply 
with the old romantic Celtic Twihght, the Ireland of 
poetic yearning and of the mist on the bog. Irish writers 
and dramatists of the Shannon Power era struck an 
unaccustomed realistic and critical note. ° 

Typical of this was Denis Johnston’s play The Moon 
m the Yellow River, produced at the Abbey Theatre 
during the post-Revolution years. The play is written 
round the theme of the incurable romantic rebel—in 
Jove with the moon in the yellow river—and the soldier 
who has no patience with yearnings unrelated to any 
realistic end. The soldier is guarding the new construc- 
tive Ireland, and is ready to shoot any one who obstructs 
the work. The introduction of an eneiney who is busy 
constructing a dam over a river connects the play direct- 
ly with the problems of the new Ireland. 

A variation on this same theme of the workaday 
world versus the romantic revolutionary is contained in 


awlthe Old Lady Says No! 


Both plays deal with a conflict which i$ rooted in 
the Irish character and temperament. - 

Throughout the generations a revolutionary impulse 
has stirred the blood of the Irish people, leading to 
successive armed revolts. . 

The old impulse has been submerged, to some extent 
it has been ‘sublimeated, in these new tasks. So we see 
that the Irish temperament with its strong devotional 
bent, its love of tradition and authority, is inclined to 
conservatism in social matters. 


Rural conservatism is strong in Ireland. 
Peasant or farming people are the last to be 
affected by international ideas. 


Modern mechanised industry has made the greatest 
breach in the ways of tradition. On the one hand we 


have an emphasis on the value of the old country crafts, ~ 


peasant industries such as weaving and knitting, carried 
out in remote cabins in various parts of the Gaeltacht 
(Gaelic-speaking areas). But the modern factories with 
‘up-to-date machinery compete with these survivals of 
an earlier time. Exhibitions of the wares produced by 
these crafts ate held in Dublin. 

_Can both forms of production exist side by side ? 
This question is not yet answered. 

A strong movement is forking for the building up 
of a healthy and_vigoroug rural life, through parish 
councils, guilds and similar odies. 
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Tradition also has a strong hold in -the 
language movement. 


In the old days of National struggle the Gaelic 
League was a powerful stimulating force. Everyone 
tried to learn a little of the language even if it was 
only a few words of salutation. The Irish language 
beeame a battle-cry in the fight for national regenera~ 
tion. The Government is now backing the language 
movement and has made it compulsory in the schools 
but, inevitably, some of the old pioneering, crusading 
fervour has departed. 

Primary-school children are taught every subject 
through the medium of Irish at first, although in most 
cases their home language is English. The Govern- 
ment attitude, as stated by Mr. de Valera, is that 
the language is even more important than self-govern- 
meng. . 

“What use is Irish in the modern world of indus- 
try and affairs?” ask the critics. The advocates ans- 
wer that it unlocks the door to a national culture and 
keeps the national spirit alive. Caught as {freland 
is in the rush of a belated industrial development, 
all the oid ways and standards are now subject to 
criticism. Yet out of these conflicts is arising a new 
Ireland which, while maintaining its love of tradition 
and that deep religious devotion which found expres- 
sion in the Constitution of Hire, is rapidly readjusting 
itself to the modern world of industry. 
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The War Spreads 


G. A. Johnson observes in The Indian Review : 


On the Russo-German front, the situation is con- 
fused. Much propaganda is being issued on both sides 
and commentaries innumerable are broadcast. It is 
said with persistence that the Germans have fallen 
behind their time-table. Perhaps they have, although, 
since, unlike a railway guide, it is not published, one 
is sometimes led to wonder how those who speak so 
confidently about it have acquired their knowledge. 
Of one thing, however, there can be no doubt. The 
Russians are putting up a very stout resistance which 
must be the admiration of any unprejudiced observer 
and is of the greatest possible assistance to their allies. 
Whatever may be one’s private opinion of Commun- 
ism the Russian example shows that it is extremely 
good for morale. 

The question arises whether Britain is doing 
enough to help Russia? True, she is hammering away 
at Germany’s war industries. This is work of the 
utmost importance; but it would be carried on in 
any case, although, perhaps, not on the same scale. 
It may have distracted part of the Luftwaffe’s effort 
from the Russian front—fighters, at any rate, have 
to be kept im the West; also anti-aircraft guns; 
bombing raids on Britain- have recently been of little 
consequence, with few exceptions. It is widely sug- 
gested that a more important diversion would be a 
janding in Europe. That is easily envisaged from a 
long chair in India; but the prepartions mvolved in 
the despatch and supply of a modern expeditionary 
force are not so easily envisaged. Nor is it easy to 
judge of the relative value of different opportunities 
and objectives. It seems not unlikely, however, that 
a new offensive will be launched in the Mediterranean 
zone. The attack on and safe arrival of a convoy of 
men and material at #n unannounced destination indi- 
eates that reinforcements are being sent by the quick- 
est possible route and that the Axis forces in the 
Mediterranean appreciate the importance of these 
movements. Developments in -this area may be look- 
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ed for. The attacks on Malta suggest that the Italians 
are seeking to forestall them. 


Molden Avabia 


I. B. Majumdar writes in The Peacock : 


What do we mean by Arabia? We can take it 
in two senses; in a general sense and in a restricted 
sense. In the restricted sense, Arabia includes the 
following countries: Syria, Palestine, Transjordania, 
Saudi-Arabia, Yemen, Aden, Hadramant, Oman, Tru- 
. cial Coast, Koweit, Iraq and the Bahrein Islands, In 
short it means the entire Arabian Peninsula as indi- 
cated in the map of Asia. In the general sense, how- 
ever, Arabia means the land inhabited by Arabs and 
the Arab-speaking meople. In that case, fit should 
include Egypt, as this country also is inhabited by 
Arab-speaking people. But why Egypt alone? It will 
go even further than that. Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, 
Morocco—practically the entire Mediterranean coast 
of Africa will be included in the term Arabia; because 
all these countries are inhabitcd mainly by Arabs. 


As a matter of fact, the Pan-Arabic move- 
ment aims at escablishing a close confederacy 
of all the Arab-states situated in. both these 
continents; all these states are contiguous to one 
another; their people speak the same language 
and profess the same religion; so why should nol 
they be urfited in a common federation ? This 
is the aim of the Pan-Arabic movement. 


Really speaking, Egypt has now become a sepa~ 
rate country, altogether different from, say Iraq, in 


her culture, outlook, and importance. It is now prac- 
tically impcS8sible to federate the Arab States of Africa 
with those of Asia. It is better perhaps to Jeave 
them apart; and so we leave the Arad States of Africa 
apart and confine our attention to the sArab States 
of Asia alore; in short, we accept the restricted mean: 
ing of Awatia. We deal therefore with Arabia proper 
and the subject-matter of our study is the tise of this 
modern Arabia. ° 


Roughly speaking, the history of modern 
Arabia begins from 1919. 


The werd Modern is a relitive term; Modern 
period in the history of England begins from the 17th 
or rather the 18th Century, modem France somes into 
existence in the 19th Century after the Napoleonic 
war; modern Italy and modern Germany come 50 
Jate as 1850, and Japan so Iate as 1890. So we should 
not be surprised when we see Arabia entering her 
modern period as recently as 1915. It is the Great 
War which ushered in Modern Arabia. What was, 
then, the condition of Arabia before the Great War ? 
Arabia was then a wholly dependent country, an im- 
portant part of it was under the contro] of Britain 
and the rest under the control of Turkey. The follow- 
ing parts w2re under the control of Britain: Aden, 
Hadramant. Oman. Trucial Coast, Koweitt and the 
Bahrein Islands; they are strategically very important 
places and cover practically the whole of the Arabian 
Sea coast from Aden to the Persian Gulf. 


There was no loye lost between Turks and 
Arabs; Arabs hated Wurks, and their fondest 
ambition therefore, was to drive the Turks out 
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of their land and make their country completely 
independent. This was the situation in Arabia 
when Turkey joined Germany and declared war 
against Britain and the Allies, 





Sheriff Hussein of Hedjaz was most enthusiastic. He 
threw off his allegiance to Turkey and wholeheartedly 


jomed the Allies. There was another Prince, Ibn Saud, 
of Nejd, who had also agreed to join the Allies. But 

x was a cold and cautious Prince; instead of fighting 
for-the Allies, he was really fighting for himself. He 
conquered the neighbouring territories; and thus wrest- 
ing them from Turkish Sovereignty, he annexed thenmt 
to his own Kingdom of Nejd. 

The days of the Turkish Empire were numbered; 
most of the Arab Princes had risen in revolt, and the 
Allies had ,attacked her Empire from two vital poimts; 
General Allenby invaded Palestine and marched on to 
Alleppo; General Maud marched from Basra to Bagh- 
dad and, reached Mosul. Thus vanished the Turkish 
Empire. Then came the peace, when two foreign 
powers were firmly established in Arabia; France look- 
ed after Syria, French Arabia and Great Britain looked 
after Palestine, Transjordania and Iraq, and these are 
her new responsibilities over and above Aden, Hadra- 
mant, Oman. Trucial Coast. Koweit, and the Bahrein 

. Islands, as already mentioned British Arabia. 


Thus peace saw two powers in Arabia; and 
in the early days it also saw two native princes 
fighting for supremacy, 


a 

The first and foremost was the Sheriff Hussein of 
iiedjaz; much honour was paid to him as he was the 
ruler of the holy land of Hedjaz (which possésses both 
Mecca and Medina); besides, he acquired glory for the 
virtory of the cause which he had so enthusiastically 
espoused. The British people also showed their grati- 
tude to him by placing his son on the throne of Trgns- 
jardania and another on the throne of Iraq. 

But he found aegreat rival in Ibn Saud of Nejd. 
Ibn Saud had already conquered Hasa, Hail, Asir, and 
other neighbouring territories. «Why should he not then 
complete his conquest by conquering the contiguous 
territory of Hedjaz. This would increase his dominion 
and give him a continuous stretch of territory in the 
Arabian Peninsula. So one fine morning Ibn Saud 
attacked the Kingdom of Hedjaz, captured Mecca 
and Medina, and drove out Hussein from the land of 
y Arabia. Hussein died in exile, but Ibn Saud succeeded 

to a great extent in uniting a large part of Arabia. 

Petty principalities were conquered; and a vast King- 

dom was established which acknowledged the supre- 

macy of one man alone; this Kingdom is now known 
by the name of Saudi-Arabia as opposed to British 
and French Arabia. But there is a still a plot of 
land which remains outside Saudi-Arabia; it is the 

Kingdom of Yemen. Yemen was however attacked 

by Ibn Saud in 1934, but instead of annexing it, he 


has established an alliance " it, 


A 
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Ukraine 


Soviet policy is best studied in Ukraine 
where it developed in peace time according to 
Soviet principles. The New Review observes : 

The First Ukrainian Congress of Soviets decided 
to join the Federation, though separatist elements 
were not negligible. Very soon any discussion of con- 
stitutional matters passed to the background. 

The stubborn resistance of the peasants, the naval 
mutiny of Krondstadt, as well as the famine, led 
Lenin to embark on his New Economic Policy and 
to attempt conciliating the minority nationalities to 
whome State repression was supposed to have given 
sufficient freedom to join the Federation willingly. 
Ukrainization was written large on the new programme; 
Ukrainian schools were opened and Ukrainian culture 
encouraged. 

Kalinin, Stalm’s future brother-in-law, came over 
to organize the Ukrainian Communist Party and by 
1927, as many as 66 per cent of the Party’s Executive 
Committee .were Ukrainians. In practice this propor- 


,tion means little since majorities do not mean more 


with the Seviets than with Fascists or Nazis; all power 
is vested in the secretaries of the local committees and 
these secretaries are responsible not to their committees 
but to the higher secretaries and ultimately to the Sec- 
retary of the Central Executive Committee. This 
peculiarity of Soviet democracy strongly reinforced the 
Moscow delegates who successively governed Ukraine 
as dictators, just as it permitted Stalin .to become the 
dictator of the Soviet. " 


In due course, Ukrainian culture made room 
for proletarian culture, as Moscow’s grip became 
stronger and as plans for large-scale industriali- 
zation developed. 


By 1929, collectivizing became the official slogan 
throughout the Soviet; Great Russians and others 
were imported to start the new factories and replace 
the Ukrainian nationalists. Socialist evolution’ drifted 
into social revolution; peasants revolted and dissen- 
sion broke out in the Party. In 1930, the first politi- 
cal trial took place; not only anti-collectivist peasants 
but genuine Bolshevists, suspected. of nationalist ten- 
dencies, were tried and shot: people like Kotsubinsky, 
Vice-President of the People’s Commissar, JKovnar, 
Commissar for Agriculture, and many others who rank- 
ed high in the Civil Service or the Army. Year after 
year, the Ukrainian Party was purged by Postyshev, 
the Moscow-delegated Dictator, who was soon accused 
himself of weakness, replaced. by Kossior, and shot 
with his collaborators. 

Industrialization and collectivization kept parallel 
to political purification and made headway with 
thorough ruthlessness. Mass executions, mass trans- 
portations, mass migrations through the barbed wires 
along the Volhynian frontiers, famine and _ pestilence 
in 1932-33 with ten per cent of the population dying 
of hunger in early 1933: all these showed the merci- 
less efficiency of the regime. 


Ukraine’s vicissitudes were bound to attract 
the attention of Nazi Germany and Ukrainian 
naticnalists began to look for sympathy and 
support to the West, not only in Rumania and 
Galicia buteas far as *Berlin. . . 

Stalin himself had always looked with favour on a 


compromise with Germany; yet he feared any Nazi 
intervention in Ukraine. So he decided on a game 
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which reveals his political acumen; he stepped. into 
the shoes of the Ukrainian negotiators. In 1935, he 
puf aside all the Red Generals and Party members 
throughout the republic and did- away with all the 
potcnti: | collaborators of Germany, so that he was 
i only ore with whom the Nazi envoys could negoli- 
ate. 

In the meantime, the remnants of Ukraine’s na- 
tional army were scattered all over Russia and ren- 
dered. innocuous. A parallel effort had been made in 
the diplomatic service; at the very beginning Ukraine 
had her diplomutic representatives abroad and _ her 
own Commissariat for Foreign Affairs at Kharkov; 
the Commissars were eliminated either with or with- 
out trial, the Commissariat was abolished in 1923 and 
the Ukrainian diplomats were gradually replaced in 
Soviet embassies and legations; none is left today. 
ae vestiges of nationalism faded away one after the 
other. ; 


ed 


Science Teaching in Schools 


Looking back to the improvements on condi- 
tions of life effected in the West and their impact 
cn our own life it is apparent that we cannot 
ignore the teaching of science without exposing 
ourselves to grave dangers. Prof. M. N. Saha 
observes In Science and Culture : 


It is said that the teaching of science is a very 
dry process and that the students like the stories of 
history much more than the teachings of science. But 
our experience has not been so; the speaker has often 
found that young boys fail to realise how a brother 
can put a knife into another brother’s breast or mur- 
der or imprison an old father for the sake of a king- 
dom as we find .very often in all histories, more so 
in Indian history. On the other hand, demonstration 
of the mechanism of the steam engine. experiments 
showing how the black coal can produce all the beau- 
tiful and variegated colours of Nature, or how white 
sunlight can be decomposed into !the brilliant colours 
of the rainbow, etc., produce the most enduring im- 
pressions on the adolescent mind. In this task, the 
role of the teacher is very important. Science teach- 
ing is recent in this country and its traditions and 
methods are yet to be developed. There is very often 
a tendency to teach it in the classical way as mere 
memory exercises. But this tendency must be over- 
come or discouraged. One must learn science from 
Nature and from actual experience. 


The essence of science teaching lies in the 
co-operation of the brain with the hand, an idea! 
which India gave up by instituting caste system 
on the basis of occupations, stereotyped and 
hereditary. : 


The craftsmen of the old might have been skilfu 
with the imperfect tools of that time, but they had 
neither the initiative nor the enterprise and the brain to 
improve them; the men who worked with their brains 
never looked at handicrafts. The consequences has 
been that not a single mechanical invention has been 
made in India or by Indians within the last thousand 
years. Even in the present times there seems to be 
very little appreciation amongst the Indian leaders 
of the vafue of mechanical discoveriés. For we are 
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being taught the virtues of the Charka, an carly | 
mechanical invention probably made in India, which 
is proclaimed to be capable of providing clothes for 
the 400 millions and to provide a way out of the 
economic distress of the country. The spinning wheel 
was introduced into Europe in 1298, but has since 
been improved by 800 inventions which are all incor- 
porated in the modern textile factory. 


Fer efficient science teaching, we neecd™ a 
good stock of apparatus, instruments and tool 9 
also models, diagrams, and colleccions of samples 


Calcutza University has laid down the minimum 
fequirements at only Rs.e300 for these appliances. The 
University was no doubt guided by the fact that most 
schools are in extremely bad financial condition. But one 
misses in their list such ordinary and indispensable 
appliances as a vacuum pump, or models illustrating 
the motion of the earth, the moon. and the planets. 
We are afraid this sort of half-hearted arrangement 
will ultimatcly defeat the purpose. In our opinion 
instruments worth at least Rs. 1,000 ought to be pres- 
cribed. Further, every school ought to have a small 
workshop and a carpentry shop. A quality in which q, 
cur boys ere very sorrowfully deficient in comparison 
with the boys in Europe is the mechanical sense. We 
ought to try by all means to develop this mechanical 
sense in our boys. In England those who can afford 
provide their boys with a Mecanno set which enables 
the boys to make models of any machinery and thus 
become mechanically minded. The school machine 
shop and carpentry shop may be useful in this direc- 
tion. 
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* World Congress of Faiths 


In the midst of the din and bustle od war 
it is heartening to find sincere attempts to pro- 
mote fellowship, harmony and mutual iolerance. 
Commenting on the Address of the Chairman 
(Sir Francis Younghusband) to The’ World 
Congress of Faiths, The Commonweal writes : 


“Reconstruction is in the air.... Never before 
hygs such ardour for building a better world been shown.” 
But he reminds his fellow-workers “that as it is a 
World Order on which they are at work they must 
depend for their spiritual impulse upon all the World 
Religions and not upon one alone, any more than they 
would rely upon one country alone. As The Times 
incidentally remarked in a leading article on Religious 
Education, “the fundamental precepts of Christianity 
are shared by millions in other lands and of other 
religions.” And it is those millions who must also be 
enlisted in the great work. .... If the New World 
Order is to have any deép spiritual impulse to give it 
intpetus and unity, not only should the various denomin- 
atzops and divisions of the Christian Church work to- 
ge.her, but the followers of different religions must also 
be induced to unite.” 
“In the words of that great French philosopher, 
- the late Henri Bergson, Look to that God common to 
all mankind, the mere vision of Whom, could all men 
but attain it, would mean the immediate aholition of 
wer. & 


The Present World Crisis 2 


. In analysing the present chaotic state of 
th® world and tracing its causes, Georges Whit- 
benen writes in part in The Inqurer : 

We are in the midst of one of those crises which 
recur continually in history and are caused by the eter- 
nel conflict in human affairs between the two great 
principles of freedom and order. The sphere in which 
the modern state claim& jurisdiction over the life of the 
inclividual zs continually widening. The whole trend of 
souial development in recent years has been towards 
insreased centralisation of power. This is due to the 
speed of modern methods of communication and trans 
part, and to the revolutionary technical progress which 
hes made possible large-scale economic organisation. 

This tendency to, centralisation, though it can lead 
to undoubted material benefits, if carried to an extreme 

PY vives rise to very grave dangers. We have striking 
examples of this in Germany, Italy and Russia, where 
economic and social centralisation are so developed that, 
the average individual in those countries is subordinated 
entirely to the State. His status is that of a robot. He 
hes degenerated to become the “mass man” whose 
rudimentary education fits him only to be a more 
reidy victim of the unscrupulous propagandists of press, 
radio and cinema. Unceasingly subjected to the power~ 
ful influences of mass organisation and mass suggestion, 
he is taugat to Jook on the State as the end of his 
existence instead of a means to his welfare. Lacking 
any power of independent judgment he repudiates all 


’ 
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responsibility for making decisions and places his des- 
tiny in the hands of an “infallible” leader. Such a 
system breeds moral and spiritual deterioration in the 


masses and corruption and abuse of power among those 
in high places. 


Why have the peoples of three great nations 
taken this wrong turning with such dire results 
for themselves and the whole world? It is not 
possible to consider them in’ isolation. 


Nazism, Fascism and Bolshevism are to be 
regarded as the more violent symptoms of a world- 
wide disease of civilisation. It has been truly said . 
that nature abhors a vacuum in the spiritual as in 
the material sphere. Here lies the key to the tragedies 
of Germany, Italy and Russia, and to the spiritual sick- 
ness of the world. The peoples of those three countries, 
realising the inadequacy of a crass materialism to meet 
their spiritual needs, and being given no lead towards 
an enlightened religion by their churches, embraced the 
pseudo-religions of their respective ideologies. The 


‘idealism of youth, and its instinct to worship and sacri- 


fice, were perverted. by creeds which, while essentially 
untrue, filled its spiritual need for a consciousness of 
being servants of a great cause. In an age of triumphant 
secularism and. “ progress” the hunger for religion still 
manifested itself and sought satisfaction from the modern 
Baal of the omnipotent nation-state. 

In Britain, the tendency towards a greater control 
of the State over the individual has evinced itself in 
recent years. The process has been accelerated by the 
exigencies of war. Great changes have taken place 
which can never be reversed. The State has taken 
action to curb the irresponsible exercise of economic. 
power by individuals or minorities against the interest: ~ 
of the community. We may be sure that the new order 
which we shall have in this country after the war will 
embody many of the elements of collectivism. And 
therein will be found many possibilities both for good 
and for evil. 

The danger is that this increasing organisation and 
mechanisation of the life of the community tends to 
exclude the human element. While knowledge of science 
and technology grows apace spiritual knowledge is neg- 
lected and forgotten. ‘ 

The supreme and crucial problem which faces de- 
mocracy is that of preserving human and spiritual values 
in a profoundly altered society, and of finding the means 


to ensure that the tremendous technical advances made 


in recent years shall be used for the welfare of man- 
kind and not as aids to tyranny. What hope is there 
for finding a solution? Where shall we look for the 
means to prevent a new descent of man and to save 
Western civilisation from destruction ? 

Conventional politics, whether of the right or the 
left, are manifestly incapable of solving the problem 
unaided, A hundred political ‘doctrinaires offer us sys- 
tems to end war and establish social justice. They pro- 
duce blue-prints of Utopia? schemes, progranemes, plans, 
constitutions and lists of “ points.” Only adopt my 
system, they crv, and it provides the perfect machinery 
for the New Order. 
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Will the British Empire Become A State 
in the U. S. A. ? 


Advocating a more permanent political 
union than mere agreements or treaties between 
®ihe United States and Britain for an effective 
prosecution of the war against totalitarianism, 
Rubin Go.esky in an article in The Living Age 
writes in part: 


The British Empire must petition Congress im- 
mediately for admission as a State or a group of States 
into the Union—precisely, for example, as did Texas 
in 1845. 

Today even a defensive battle appears grim. The 
attempt to hold her ground. in the Near East will bring 
Great Britain in conflict, as has already occurred in 
Traq and Palestine, with the small nations of the Near 
East that for good reason hate her. To defend herself, 
or even to stand her ground, she’ll have to battle both 
the German and the native people—a tremendously 
difficult job considering her present weakness in material 
and in industry. The sad part of the situation is that 
English Tory elements and even the Labor party have 
refused to propose or carry through any policy of grant- 
ing independence to mandate territories. Such a policy, 
formulated in treaties advantageous to these territories, 
small nations and colonies would win them over to 
the side ef Britain. By suth a policy, the tragedy of 
an Iraq might never have occurred. 

There is only one way which is sufficiently simple 
and speedy to accomplish the object of Union Now. 
And it must be used immediately by Great Britain, 


Great Britain must petition Congress to be admitted 
as @ State into the United States. 

This proposal may strike Americans as startling 
or over simple. Yet it is the simplest, the specdiest. 
afid the best solution to the problem of aiding Britain 
in every conceivable way. Upon carrying through 
this proposal hinges the fate of democracy in Hoth 
hemispheres. 

Now is the time for Churchill to act. If uae 
idea has ever lurked hidden away in the back ‘of it 
mind, as has been suggested to this writer, now 18 
¢he time to propose it. The British Empire cannot. 
wait until it is too late® It must not make the same 
mistake it made in the case @f France. Secretly, at 
the zero hour, when France was already cefeated and 
begging for peace, Ghurchill proposed a union of the 
two Empires. The British Empire ought not to wait 
until it, too, is writhing agonized on the rack of 
defeat to petition for statehood in the United States. 
Nor must it petition for statehood secretly. It musi 
petition now, boldly, openly, so that Congress and the 
American people may have time to grow accustomed 


.to the idea and accept it enthusiastically and in suffi-“y 


cient time to coine to the complete defense of demo- 
cracy. 


———— 


Discovery and Invention 


What is the difference between Discovery 
and Invention ? In a lecture before the Royal 
Society of Arts Sir Richard Gregory, Bt., 
F.R.S. has given some striking examples of ihe 
two kinds of scientific effort. The following 


? 
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excerpt is reproduced here from the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts: 


Though it is often difficult, and sometimes un- 
desirable, tc draw a clear distinction between a dis- 
cQwery and an invention, different meanings are now 

‘nerally attached to the two words. Science may be 
said to be concerned with discovery, and the arts with 
ipueertion,*® but imaginative insight and constructive 
pacity are characteristics of both. Every mvention 
valves acquaintance with the properties of the ¢hings 
used in it, and all such ascertamed natural knowledge 
comes within the realm of science. ; 

In the most primitive times man had to acquire 
knowledge of the world of Nature around him in order 
to survive. The effort to secure the food and shelter 
necessary for his existence demanded not only the 
discovery of the properties of the things around him, 
but also the exploitation of these resources for the 


_ pfogressive improvement of his material equipment— 


Fey 


an equipment which he learned to use against his 
fellow man, no less than against the animal world 
upon which he preyed for food and clothing, or against 
which he must defend himself. But in this struggle, 
even more. than on his personal prowess, his skill, 
and his knowledge of food-plants and animals, man 
relied upon his imagined understanding of, and his 
supposed power to control, the hidden causes of the 
nature and behaviour of the beings and objects of 
his world.*In the magical beliefs thus conceived and 
applied may be seen the remote and humble begin- 
nings of the urge to the unaerstanding of the universe, 
which is science. é 


In ong, the main motive is the ‘discovery 
of new Knowledge, and in the other, the aim is 
to secure some practical benefit. 


To the original scientific explorer, discoveries 
are ends in themselves, while to the inventor and 
engineer they represent knowledge to be used for prac- 
tical purposes. The characteristic of the present age 
is the utilization in industry of principles, properties 
and products revealed by scientific research, whether 
cartied out solely in the pursuit of knowledge, or with 

view of meeting what are believed to be human 
ceeds. The result is that the combined work of scien- 
ific discoverers and mechanical inventors has now in- 
vaded every craft, everv art, and every industry, and 
has changed. the social conditions of the whole civi® 
lised. world. 

Some of the chief*inventions upon which modern 
industrial developments are based, such as the steam 
engine, the power-loom, and prihting, were made in- 
dependently of the results of scientific research, or of 
specialised knowledge of the subjects involved in them. 
James Wait’s constructive work on the steam engine 
began wher he was given a workshop as a mathemati- 
cal instrument maker to the University of Glasgow. 
Benjamin Huntsman was a clockmaker who wanted to 
obtain better steel for the springs of clocks and was 
thus led to invent crucible steel. Henry Cort was a 
navy agent when he introduced the puddling process 
for converting pig-iron into malleable iron, and Richard 
Arkwright was a barber before he mvented the spin- 
ning frame. All these achievements represent the exer- 
else of constructive mechanical ingenuity rather than 
the spirit of inquiry which is the motive of scientific 
research. 


But, unfortunately scientific advancement 


has not been followed by moral advancement 
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and as a result we-find today scientific discoveries 
and inventions which could have increased the 
happiness of mankind are being used for mu.ual 
annihilation. 


Two examples of this dehumanizing use of old 
knowiedge are afforded by chlorine and glycerine, both 
of which were discovered by the Swedish apothecary 
Scheele in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
The use of chlorine in the manufacture of bleaching 
powder was patented about a quarter of a century 
later, but it was not until 1915 that the Germans firs¢ 
used it as a poison gas at Ypres. Similarly, mustard 
gas, which was first used on the battlefield by Germany 
in 1917, was discovered in a scientific laboratory near- 
ly a century earlier. Scheele’s glycerine did not become 
of any industrial value until many years after its 
discovery, when a patent was granted for a process 
of making it. It was the discovery of nitro-glycerine 
by Nobel in 1883 that enormously increased ‘the im- 
portance glycerine as an industrial product. 

A scientific discovery does not create anything 
new in Nature, but only reveals what had previously 
been unknown or overlooked. 


What You Say 


To a great extent our unhappiness and 
miseries in this world are due to our reckless 
speech. The following excerpt is from an article 
by Norman Smith in the World Order : 


A story is told about a great and famous Persian 
scholar, who, whenever spoken to, or whenever he had 
to speak himself, closed his mouth so as not to utter 
any word that might offend his listener. Through 
years of practice of such a desirable habit, he acquired 
great poise and self-confidence, and attracted the hearts 
as well as the minds of his hearers. His speech was 
of the very essence of tact and wisdom. ~ 

A true story is told by a fine young man “afflicted” 
with stuttering that, in reality, his affliction is a bless-,- 
ing to him. He explained that often-times while he 
would be speaking, his impediment would give him an 
opportunity to reconsider what he was trying to say 
and how it would affect his listeners, and would allow 
him to speak without offending anyone. : 

How often do we, who have normal speech, wish 
that we had left unsaid things that brought only sor- 
row and grief! We feel sorry, but what can we do? 
Once the words get past our lips we never can bring 
them back. We should and must practise one of the 
first principles of speech, which is, “Close your mouth, 
before opening it.” Practice of this principle prepares 
one for speaking. preduces poise, calmness, and serenity. 

Our speech reveals what we -really are. The 
great American philosopher, Emerson said, “ What you 
=the speaks so loudly, that what you say I cannot 
ear. 

Man has built up his chief means of communica- 
tion, language, through Jong years of experience. He 
has made definite and fixed adjustments to his words 
so as to make himself feel more secure in this world. 
Any attack upon his kinesthetic sequence is like an 
attack from Mars. Man counters such attacks by the 
use of more words and more words to preserve his 
feeling of security. In the long run, hoWever, his 
defense weakens and crumbles under his very eyes 
until he accepts the truth. When man accepts the 
truth his words have a power that nothing can stop. 
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The Last Chapter of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Life 


To the Visva-Bharati News of September, 
1941, which is its “ Gurudeva Memorial Num- 
ber,” Rabindranath Tagore’s Secretary Professor 
Anil Kumar Chanda has contributed a brief 
account of the last ten months of the Poet’s life. 
By way of both preface and supplement to 
Srimati Rani Chanda’s diary of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s last few days, published in this issue, 
we subjoin a few extracts from Professor 
Chanda’s article. 


From December (1940) to March (1941) he (the 
poet) did really show continual improvenient, and 
it is significant that his book of poems which was 
published in February, should have heen named 
“Arosgya” (Recovery) by him. Excepting that he 
was foo weak to leave his room and come ouf, and 
that he required careful attention on the part of his 
attendants and the doctors, he was practically not 
in a-worse condition than is the usual unhappy lot 
of a human being at the age of eighty. His intellect 
remained as fresh as ever, and he continued carry- 
ing on with his literary work with unabated vigour. 
It is amazing that no less than four books should 
have been published at this stage, and some of the 
most moving poems of his whole literary career 
written during these days. During these months 
he wrote every line of the poems with his own hand 
and as I look at the manuscript of these books, the 
handwriting seems as clear and as firm as before. 
Nor should it be forgotteg that his memorable 
address (he*however did not read it hitnself) of the 
Pous Utsab and his New Year’s address also beions 
to this period. 


But as I have said before, he remained con- 
fined to his rooms and his personal contact with 
the outer world was considerably curtailed. On 
three or focr occasions only, he left the house, 
being carried out in his wheeled invalid chair to 
have an outing in the specious grounds of Uttara- 
yana. Once I remember he came fo his own 
cottage, Udichi, to look at his Polash tree just at 
the back of the cottage when it was in blossom. I 
shall never Torget the long lingering look he cast at 
the tree when he was being wheeled back into his 
sick room. Did he know then that he was not 
destined to look at it again ? 

Fatehad decreed that he was no longer to take 
any partin the asrama activities “and he did not 
participate in any public functions in Santiniketan 
during these months. The cruellest blow to him 
was that he could not join the Pous Ufsab, even 
though he was physically present at Santiniketan, 
which had never before happened in his life. On 
the first of Baisakh and on the 25th of Baisakh he 
however atzended fora while the celebrations in 
honour of his etshtieth birthday but these were 
specially held for him just outside his own rooms, 
in the commodious verandah of Udayana. He also 
attended fthere the ceremony which was held 
on May 13, when a personal representative of 
H. H. the Maharaja of Tripura came to Santiniketan 


to present to him the ‘khilat’ of the  fitle 
of “Bharat Bhaskar” (“Sun ot India”) 
conferred upon him by the Tripura Durbar. 


When H. E. President Tai Chi-Tao came to Santi- 


_niketan, he could not join any of the functions 


himself, but he wrote an address of welcome 
which was read on his behalf by Rathindranath 
Tagore He had nonetheless some long and 
interesting talks with our distinguished visitor in 
his own roc 
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Wihen he finally consented to undergo an 
operation, it was decided to take him to 
Calcutta ‘on the 25th of July last. 


The leave taking from the asrama was most 


wunoving, though nobody then suspected that it was 


cing to be his farewell. From the early morning, 
the whole asrama (both Santiniketan and Srinike- 


43) gathered at Uttarayana and quietly waited 


tor him to be taken down in a specially construc- 
*ed stretcher from his room upstairs to the ‘asrama 
aus. He was foo exhausted even fo address a 
zew words to his beloved workers and students 
and they did not take the dust of his feef, lest it 
were to disturk him. In deep silence and with 
mufe salutations they bade him good-bye but as 
“h2 bus began to move they could not contain 
themselves any longer. Spontaneously from a 


‘thousand threats broke out the asrama song 


“Amader: Santiniketan” (“Our Santiniketan”). It 
seached Gurudeva’s ears and there were tears in 
Ais eyes. 


On the 27-h July in Calcutta, 


During the days he was allowed to receive a 
few visitors in the room and he had a pleasant 
shat with our Treasurer Dr. D. M. Bose and Mrs. 
3cse andafew others His characteristic sense 
>f humour was there in full plenitude and he made 
agood joke akout the doctors’ instructions. For 
“he last few months he used to spend most of his 
time in a half reclining position in his bed being 
propped up with about half a dozen pillows. As 
after the operation he would have to lie flat for a 
considerable number of days, he was asked by 
the doctors to get used to that josition by 
geredually cutting down the number of pillows. He 
caid “Have you heard that the doctors are bent 
upon lowering my head, the head that I have been 
zb.e to ksep erect for these eighty years ? What 


za. 2 fall!” - 


On the 29th July in Calcutta, 


As a result of the disturbed night, he was 
tery week and troubled*from the early morning. 
The fever was already there, though not very high. 
He must have guessed that the day of the opera~ 
fioa could not be very far off, from the busy 
preparation which were unmistakably on foot. 
It was a deliberate plan of ours to keep him in 
the dark about the date till the last moment as 
ctherwise he would perhaps have felt rather 
rervous end excited. In the evening he questioned 
vr, Jyotigrokash Sarkar about it. But Dr. Sarkar 
replied that as this operation. was such an eusy 
mater the doctors did not feel if af all necessary 
t) fix upona special date forit. Any of these 
davs, Dr. Banerjee Would perform the operation 
af the most convenient time Dr. Sarkar added, 
“| shan’t be surprised if you were even to compose 
apoem cr two with the operation going on.” 
Gurudeva laughed heartily at this and replied 
tnaf if it called for no greater suffering than 
writing a poem or two, he was ready for it. 
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Mr. Churchill’s Interpretation of 
Atlantic Declaration 


The jomt Anglo-United States declaration, 
drawn up and agreed upon by Mr. Churchill on 
behalf of Great Britain and President Roosevelt 
on behalf of the United States of America, 
begins thus : 

“The President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Mayjesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, being met together 
deem if right to make known certain common principles 
in the national policies of their respective countries on 
which they base their hopes for a better future for the 
world.” (Italics ours.—Ep., MW. R.). 

This is followed by the enunciation of eight 
“common principles,” of which the third runs 
as follows : 

“They respect the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of Government under which they will live and 
they wish to see Sovereign nights and Self-Government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them.” (Jtalics ours~—Ep., 17. R.). 

- As the introductory sentence of the declara- 
tion speaks of “a beter future for the world” 
and the third “ common principles” speaks of 
“the right of all peoples,” and as India is a part 
of the world and Indians are included in the 
expression “ all peoples,” it is quite natural and 
quite reasonable to think that this third point 
in the eight-point declaration covers the case 
of India. Mr. Cordell Hull, who may be right- 
ly presumed to know the mind of Mr. Roosevelt 
and of the American people, has declared that 
the Atlantic Charter is of universal applica- 
tion. And Mr, Attlee, Deputy Premier of Great 
Britain has given the world to understand that 
he understands it in that sense. But Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who has been throughout his political 
career opposed to the least recognition of the 
political rights of Indians and opposed even the 
really reactionary Government of India Act of 
1935, perhaps because it gave some illusory 
powers to some sections of the people in the pro- 
vinees, has denied plainly that it has anything 
at all to do with India, Burma and other parts 
of the British Empire. This unwarranted inter- 
pretation of his occurs in the review of the war 
made by him in the British House of Commons 
on the 9th September last and runs as follows : 

It is a wise rule that when two parties have agreed 
on a statement one of them shall not thereafter without 
consultation with the other proceed to put special or 
strange interpretations upon this or that sentence. 1 
propose, therefore, to speak only in an exclusive sense. 

Firstly, the joint declaration does not try to explain 
how the broad principles proclaimed by it are to be 
applied to each and every case which will have to be 
dealt with whtn the war ends. It would Shot be wise 
for us at this moment to be drawn into a laborious dis- 
cussion of how it is to fit all the manifold problems with 
which we shall be faced after the war. 


NOTES 


InprA AND BurMA | 

Secondly, the joint declaration does not qualify 
in any way the various statements of policy which have 
been made from time to time about development of 
Constitutional Government, in India, Burma or other 
parts of the British Empire. We have pledged by the 
declaration of August, 1940, to help India to obtain free 
and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth of 
Races subject of course to the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions arising from our long connection with India and 
our responsibilities to ‘its many creeds, races and inter- 
ests. Burma also is covered by our considered policy 
of establishing Burma’s Self-Government and by mea- 
sures already in progress. 


EXTENSION OF SoVEREIGNTY 


At the Atlantic meeting, we had in mind primarily 
the extension of the Sovereignty, Self-Government and 
national life of the States and nations of Europe now 
under Nazi yoke and the principles which would govern 
any alterations in territorial boundaries of countries 
which may have to be made. . That is quite a separate 
problem from the progressive. evolution of self-govern- 
ing institutions in regions whose peoples owe allegiance 


to. the British Crown. We have made ‘declarations or 


these matters which are complete in themselves free 
from ambiguity and related to the conditions and _ cir- 
cumstances of the territories and peoples affected. They 
will be found to be entirely In harmony with the con- 
ception of freedom and justice nee taspired the ee 
declaration. 

Until Mr. Roosevelt ance a ciation on 
the points touched upon by Mr. Churchill in the 
passages quoted above; we ‘cannot be sure that 
the two parties agreed.to exclude -the British 
Empire from the operation of any of “the 
common principles” agreed upon by them. It 
may be that they “had in mind primarily the 
extension of the sovereignty, self-government 
and national life of the states and nations of 
Europe now under Nazi yoke.” But that is not 
stated in the declaration. And “ primarily ” does 
not mean exclusively. The European states 
referred to may have been uppermost in their 
minds. But did they exclude from consideration 
all the other subject peoples of the world? If 


so, why did they not say so courageously in the: 


declaration? Why did they pretend concern 
for ail subject peoples hypocritically ? 
Churchill says that the declarations 
relating to constitutional developments made 
by British statesmen are “ free from ambiguity ” 
and “will be found to be entirely in harmony 
with the conception of freedom and justice which 
inspired the joint declaration.” This is an ab- 
solutely wrong claim. No political party in 
India thinks that the “various statements of 
policy which have been made from time to time 
about development of constitutional government 
in India ” are either “ free from ambiguity ” or 
are “entixely in harmonyewith the conception of 
freedom and justice which inspired the joint 
declaration.” 
As regards the statements themselves, they 
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have been commented upon and exposed so often 
and so elaborately by ourselves and othars, that 
it is superfluous to do so again. 

Tt is very amusing that Mr. Churciill says 
that “it is a wise rule that, when two parties 
have agreed on a statement, one of tham shall 
not thereafter without consultation with the 


other proceed to put special or strange -ntefpre-. 


tations upon this or that sentence,” ani in the 
next breath proceeds to break that “ wise'rule ’’! 
No doubt he adds, “ I propose, therefore, to speak 
only in an exclusive sense.” English is not our 
mother tonzue, We confess we do nos under- 
stand the exact meaning of Mr. Churchill’s last 
quoted sense.. Does it help to free him from the 
blame. of going back upon his word; or from the 
discourtesy of speaking without consulsing Mr. 
Roosevelt and indirectly iniplicating him in the 
charge of*making.a- ee declaration to 
all the world ?: 


“ Gurudeva Toned to Serve the’ W orld — 
Through India” 


~ “ Gurudeva’s soul is immortal. and he lives 
though dead”, writes Mahatma Gandhi in the 
September number of the Sar vodaya, tne Hindi 
magazihe published by the Gandhi Seva Sangh. 


“ Gurudeva longed to. serve the world through India 
and breathed his last while doing so. His experiment 
is unfinished. His mortal remains are no mare, but his 
soul is immortal like ours. Taken in this sense none 
perishes or dies, none is born. 

“ Gurudeva lives significantly. His tendencies were 
universal, mostly heavenly (paramarthik), through 
which he will be immortal. Santittiiketan, Sriniketan 
and Visva-Bharati—all these are matiifestations of his 
action. They were his soul, for which Dinabandhu 
Andrews* left. this world followed by Gurudeva. 

“Our true homage should be to ‘maintain these 
institutions, which he is watching from wnerever he 
may be,” concludes Mahatma Gandhi—2A. P. 


Tagore “ Personifying Highest: Freedom 
and Highest Ideals of Humanity ”— 
Russian Ambassador’s Tribute 


Lonpon, Sept. 5. 

“Just now a very dark night has descended on 
mankind,” said M. Maisky, Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, speaxing to-night (Friday) at a meeting held in 
London in commemoration of the great Indian Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, “and in this darkness the gleam- 
ing figure of: Tagore personifying the highest freedom 
and the hizhest ideals of humanity reminds us once 
more that the murderous jungle which exists today wil! 
have an e 

“T am firmly convinced,” M. Maisky continued, 
“that there will come better times. To brinz this abou: 
hundreds of thousands, Bey millions, of my countrymen 
are now spilling their blood in a stubborn and heroic 
struggle against; the mechanised hordes of sitler. But 
this blood that has flowed, this terrible fghting now 
going on, will not be in vaiti: The final victory will be 
ours “and a better world will be built in the end.” 
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M. Maisky together with Madame Maisky were 
welcomed at the meeting which was held jointly by the 
India League and the National Council of Civil Liber- 
taas, by the Chairman Mr. Edward Thompson, writer, 
who said, “ You will want me to say te His Excellency, 
the Ambassador of the Soviet Union, how much we 
admire the tremendous and majestic chapter his great 
country is writing now in the story of human freedom. 
Or. Rabindranath Tagore would indeed have been much 
moved by the presence of the Ambassador of Russia 
here to-night.”—Reuter. ~ 

Rabindranath gave unstinted praise to 
Soviet Russia for all that it has done and has 
been doing for the education and the ameliora- 
tion of the intellectual and material condition 
of the masses throughout its wide territories, 
irrespective of race, colour, creed, and language. 
M. Maisky’s tribute to him is whole-hearted and 
high, but not more than what he deserves, 

We wonder if Mr. Edward Thompson really 
said that “Dr. Rabindranath Tagore would 
indeed have been much moved by the presence 
of the Ambassador of Russia here tonight.” 
How could Tagore have been present, at a meet- 
ing to do honcur to his memory and be moved 
by the presence of the Russian Ambassador 
there? It is not Irishmen alone who are 
capable of perpetrating bulls—if they are .at 
all so capable, as Englishmen allege they are. 


Abanindranath Tagore Recommended For 
Presidentship of Visva-Bharati 


By the death of Rabindranath Tagore, the 
honorary office of President of the Visva- 
Bharati has become vacant. There is no second 
Rabindranath Tagore in this country or in the 
world abroad to succeed him. Therefore, there 
need not be any comparison of his successor, 
whoever he may be, with him. 

The Samsad of Visva-Bharati, which is its 
governing body, has unanimously recommended 
thet Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, the famous 
artist, should bz elected president of the Visva- 
Bharati. We support this recommendation. Dr. 
Abanindranath Tagore’s achievement in the 
field of pictorial art marks an epoch in the 
history of Indian art. Besides himself bringing 
about a rennaissance in Indian art and doing 
original work in that field, he has trained some 
disciples who are themselves gifted artists and 
have been training others to carry on the tradi- 
tion and fill it with ever new inspiration. 

As the department of arts and crafts is an 
important branch of the work of the Visva- 
Bharati, Abanindranath’s eminence as an artist 
is a right relevant qualification for its president- 
ship. He is a gifted teacher, too, and that makes 
him all the more fit for the presidentship of an 
educational and cultural institution lhke the 
Visva-Bharati. It has a music department. It 
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is appropriate that Abanindranath Tagore, whe 
is a connoisseur of music and an accomplished 
player on some musical instruments, should be 
its president. In his opinion Rabindranath’s 
greatest gift to the nation and humanity is his 
songs. 

If Abanindranath had not been an eminent 
artist, the vivid narrative, the original style 
and the charm of the Bengali books which he 
has written, some of which have been translated 
into French by the accomplished French artist 
Madame Andree Kerpeles, would alone have 
sufficed to make him a man of note, 

He is a man of culture, entirely free from 
any kind of bigotry, and does not belong to any 
political party. 

He is in entire sympathy with the aims and 
objects of the Visva-Bharati, and in the course 
of a talk which he gave the other day said with 
‘creat emphasis that the ideals of the Brahma- 
charyashram at Santiniketan, which was and 
remains the core and nucleus of the Visva- 
Bharati, should never be departed from. 

And it is superfluous to add that he knows 
and appreciates his uncle’s prose and poetical 
works both in Bengali and in English. 


Tagore “ Greatest Figure of 20th Century,” 
Says Bhopal Legislative Council 


Warm tributes to the memory of Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore were paid on September 
13 last in the Bhopal Legislative Council when 
the House re-assembled for the September 
session. : 

Before the transaction of business, Raja 
Oudh Narain Bisarya, Leader of the House 
and President of the State Executive Council, 
referred to the death of Poet Tagore, which, he 
said, was an irreparable loss to the country and 
the world and had removed “ a unique and most 
illustrious figure from their midst.” 

The President then invited -Mr. Jahir 
Hussein, a non-official member, to move the 
condolence resolution on the poet’s death. 


Bropar, Sept. 18. 


The resolution expressed the House’s profound and 
deep sense of sorrow at the demise of Tagore and offered 
its heartfelt condolences to the bereaved and suggested 
that, as a mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased, the House should adjourn for five minutes, 
without transacting any business. The resolution was 
unanimously passed and the President adjourned the 
proceedings for five minutes. 

Speaking on the resolution. the mover described 
Tagore as the greatest figure of the century and paid 
a warm tribute to his eservices to India, as a poet, 
philosopher ard an ardent nationalist. 

The President, the Honourable Muhamed Ahmed, 
Chief Justice of Bhopal. associating himself fully with 
the sentiments expressed by the Jeader-of the House 


_ 


NOTES 


and the mover of the resolution, said that our sense of 
grief and sorrow at the late poet’s demise could not be 
expressed in words—A. P. J, 


Eighth Volume of Tagore’s Bengali 
Works 


When the plan to publish all the Bengali 
works of Rabindranath Tagore in an authori- 
tative form was being discussed, he did not at 
first agree to the publication (or rather 
republication) of many of his juvenile produc- 
tions, which were in his opinion too immature to 
deserve such treatment. But later, he relented 
and agreed to their publication in a separate 
series. The first volume of that series appeared 
some time ago. 

The works which he authorized to be pub- 
lished all along have been estimated to fill 
25 volumes of from 600 to 650 royal octavo pages 
each. This estimate is likely to be exceeded. 

Of this authorized series the eighth volume 
has just been published.- A melancholy interest 
attaches to its publication, as it is the first 
volume to come out after the death of the Poet. 
The contents of this volume may be noted for 
those of our readers who read Bengali . 

Under the section Poems and Songs this 
volume contains Natvedya (“ Offerings”) and 
Smaran (written in memory of the Poet’s wife) ; 
under the section Drama, Mukué (Crown ”); 
under the section’ Novels and Stories, Gharé- 
Bawé (“At Home and Outside the Home,” a 
novel); under the séction Essays, Sahitya 
(“ Literature”). An Appendix contains impor- 
tant information relating to previous editions, 
etc., and the author’s comments and replies to 
criticisms of some of the books. 

_ There are six illustrations. One is a por- 
trait of the Poet’s Wife Mrinalini Devi, who 
pre-deceased him, another is a photograph of 
the Poet and his Wife, two are portraits of him 
at different periods of his, one is a pictorial 
transcript in his own hand-writing of the origin- 
al Bengali pcem of which ‘“ Where the mind is 
without fear....” is a translation, and one is a 
facsmile of a page of the MS. of Gharé-Bairé. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Two Last Works 


The last two works from Rabindranath 
Tagore’s pen are Sesh Lekha (“ Last Writings ”’ 
—a, book of poems) and Chhadé (which may be 
described as being similar to nursery rhymes). 
Both the works were composed during his last 
serious illness. Sesh Lekha contains two poems 
composed during the fortnight preceding his 
death when he lay bed-ridden. 
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Santiniketan Festivals of the Rainy 
Season 


The Ploughing and Tree Planting ceremonies 
are parts of the Festival of the Rainy Season 
instituted by Rabindranath Tagore. 

Tne pioughing ceremony was observed on 
the 13th September last. 8}. Rathindranath 
Tagore presided on the occasion. After the 
openifig song, Pandit Kshitimohan Sen chanted 
Vedic mantras. The address which Rabindra- 
nath Tagore delivered three years ago at the 
ploughing ceremony was then read by the pre- 
sident. Printed copies of that address were 
distributed among those present, This was fol- 
lowed by ploughing a field to the accompaniment 
of the singing of one of the favourite songs of 
Rabindranath Tagore suited to the occasion. 
Pandit Kshitimohan Sen recited Vedic verses in 
praise of the earth. The residents of the Ashram 
who formed a procession each carried some agri- 
cultural implement, The pair of bullocks used 
in ploughing the field were tastefully decorated. 
The function came to a close with the singing 
of Rabindranath’s song ‘“ Jana-gana-mana-Adhi- 
nayaka jaya hé Bharata-bhagya-bidhata ” in 
chorus. 

Tree-planting was celebrated on another 
day. The tender saplings were carried in pro- 
cession to the spot chosen for planting them. _ 
The festival began with the chanting of Vedic 
mantras and the singing of Ashram songs. Five 
children from five different parts of India person- 
ating the Five Elements—Earth, Water, Energy, 
Air and Ether—pronounced benediction on the 
saplings which were planted. Sj. Rathindranath 
Tagoré presided on the occasion. ‘The songs 
sung were some. of those which had been compos- 
ed by Rabindranath Tagore in previous years 
for the Festival of the Rains. In the evening 
the boys and girls of ‘Santiniketan staged the 
Poet’s musical play “ Vabmiki-pratibha,” §&)}. 
Santidev Ghosh appearing in the role of 
Valmiki, 

Institutions Assoctated with Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Name 


Ther2 are institutions in country towns 
associatec with the name of Rabindranath Tagore 
which are unpretentious in character but are 
nevertheless greatly conducive to the public 
good. Cne such is the Maternity Clinic in 
Bankura, of which Rabindranath Tagore laid 
the foundation stone during his visit to that 
place in the first week of March, 1940. The 
institution is the outcome of the public spirit 
of the local Women’s Association which at that 
time had Srimati Usha Haldar as its president. 


Rabindranath Tagore laying the 
foundation of the Bankura - - 
Maternity Clinic ber a 





T he ae ae Pere: Das 


“Dr, Ashutosh Das, the well-known Congress 
leader of Hooghly, diéd at Haripal, at the age 
o: 83 on 31st July. .As a student he came under 
tlhe influence of the Swadeshi Movement and 
was'a member of the Anusilan Samiti. With 
same of his friends he organised a society, called 
tke Mazzini Society, for propagation of national- 
iss ideas amongst students. He took his M.B. 
in 1914 and served for some time as ship’s 
sLtgeon in a Japanese vessel. Subsequently Dr. 
Das joined the LM.S. and was recommended for 
_ a Dermanent commission for distinguished service 
ac bacteriologist in Mesopotamia. He gave up 
‘the commission at the call of Mahatmaji and 
took up village practice at Haripal. He trained 
a group of young mien for cheap medical aid to 
vilegers and with their help was able to subs- 
tantially reduce the incidence of Kala-azar. in 
his locality. He organised temporary Congress 
eye hospitals in different villages of the Hooghly 
D strict for the last -7- years: He wanted to 
organise ar National village medical service and 
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Bankura Maternity Clinic 


discussed his plan with Mahatmaji when he last 
came to Bengal. He was a.member of the 
AIC. till his death. He was for some time 
president of the Bengal Council for Civil Dis- 
obedience and suffered imprisonment in 1982. 
He joined the Satyagraha Movement in 1940 and 
was in jail for six months. On release he 
offered Satyagraha again and contracted malig- 
nant malaria while touring in villages, whica 
proved fatal. He was a bachelor, living a 
dedicated life and gave his all in the country’s 
cause.’ His services to the people were silent 
and unobtrusive and extended over a wide. field. 
He was impressed by the efficiency of the British 
War Services during his work in the I.M. S. -He 
was scientific and methodical in his ‘habits of 
work and tried to inculcate similar habits in his 
co-workers. He leaves behind an aged mother 
and numerous friends and co-workers to mourn 
his loss.. 


Some American Opinions on Gandhi 
and Nehru 


The Commonweal of aielbainee Australia, 
has quoted the following sentences from Current 
History of America : 


Since Buddha no one has so completely captured 
the hearts of India’s multitudes as this frail little man, 
Gandhi. Nehru is second only to Gandhi. . . . Gandhi 

is 74 years old. . Nehru is 50... . Gandhi is essen- 


tially a, religious man... . Nehru is not at all religiously 


orthodox. . His own faith is the cause he serves ... 
faith in a sreat destiny. ... The end Gandhi envisages 
is a free, peasant India of simple life and spiritual poise 
amidst the turmoil of our age.... He is particularly 
concerned over the unfortunate plight of the “ Untouch- 
ables,” the worst victims of the Caste System. ... He 
himself calls the Untouchables “ Children of God. » He 
lives among them. .. . Nehru recognises the gains made 
by Gandhi, but he holds that: the fundamental problem 
will only be solved through drastic economic alas ; 
of the economic’system from top to bottom. Gandhi 
has practised’ non-violence for forty years. . Nehru, 
too, has been an ardent champion of non-violence or 
but non-violence has never been a religious doctrine. for 
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Nebru. ... . Gandhi is a man bubbling with gaiety and 


joviality .. ..conscious of phenomenal powers .. . to 
keep the British Empire on tenterhooks. . . . Nehru has 
spent, on and off, about ten years in gaol... . In gaol, 


he stands on his head every morning, partly as an old 
Yogic exercise, and partly, as he says, “to retain his 
sense of humour.” Gandhi and Nehru, though thus 
differing in outlook, are fast friends. “ As Lin Yutang 
aptly puts it,” says our author, “the people listen to 
Nehru, Nehru listens to Gandhi, and Gandhi Istens 
only to God.” 


“ The Problem of India” 


The Commonweal of Melbourne writes : 


The above [“The Problem of India ”] is the title 
of a small book on an immense subject. India is not 
the India of a hundred years ago, and neither is Britain 
the Britain of a hundred years ago. The Democratic 
Ideal has been undermining the old ideal of Govern- 
ment in both countries, and, in Britain, a higher and 
more Christian Ideal has been slowly supplanting the 
very imperfect Ideals of Democracy in earlier times, 
partly through the influence of such leaders as Gandhr 

“A study of India,” says our author, “must raise 
grave issues—not only for India, not only for Asia, if 
our minds are open and unswayed by the conventional 
clap-trap. 

The benefits of British rule, the ever so free and 
ever so loyal princes, the dumb peasant mass, which 
may be starving, but is devoted to the British raj, the 
extreme politician bent on mischief, the murderous reli- 
gions that perpetually incite to riot and rapine—how 
shoddy these notions are, how smooth and delusive, 
how unworthy to serve as the intellectual counter of a 
fearless and forward-looking people.” 

Must not unselfishness—love of aur neighbour 
nations, as of our own fraternity, be the law of nations 
2s of individuals? Must not the old idea of “ Empire ” 
and “Colonies” give place to Human Unity, Mutual 
Aid and Brotherhood ? India is not there merely for 
us. We are there for India. “ However it should deve- 
lop, there can be no doubt that an epoch in the history, 
both of India and of Britain, is drawing to a close.” 

But it is not enough to help an old era to draw to a 
close. We have to help in giving birth to a New Era 
in World Civilisation along lines of Goodwill and Peace. 

“Tt is not yet true to say that all the nfillions who 
compose the working class in India have been drawn 
into a fully self-conscious and clear-sighted movement 
capable of decisive action. But... their confidence 
and militancy have grown; their political education has 
advanced by leaps and bounds; they have realised the 
effectiveness of collective and disciplined struggle. And 
they have produced, painfully and against overwhelm- 
ing odds, a revolutionary minority upon whom rests the 
immense task of forging them into impregnable unity 
and leading them to power.” 


About Swami Paramananda 


Message of the East (April-May-June) of 
Boston contains some tributes to the late Swami 
Paramananda “ from across the sea,” from which 
we extract the following : 

At Albert Hall, Calcutta, a great multitude gathered 
to honor the memory of Swayii Paramananda. Among 
the many tfousands who crowded the hafl were present 
distmguished citizens of Calcutta, professors, doctors, 
scholars as well as hundreds of admirers who had con- 
tacted the Swami during his recent frequent visits to 
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India. Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, famous editor of 
The Modern Review presided. India’s world-renowned 


‘poet, Rabindranath Tagore, unable to attend the meet- 


ing sent his message which was read aloud. 

“While travelling in America, I received the hosp1- 
tality of Swami Paramananda. ‘There I witnessed the 
honor the people bestowed on him. His untimely death 
is indeed a serious loss. He glorified India’s name in 
the Western hemisphere.- It 1s an unforgettable fact 
that he has carried away with him the eternal gratitude 
of his fellowmen.”—Tagore. 

“Tt is pleasing to observe that: even now, during her 
days of distress India produces men who can establish 
her prestige in the world. Many centuries ago, the 
Buddhist monks -used to cross mountains and lands and 
desert and wander into the far distant countries for the 
good of mankind. India was-able to conquer the great 
land China without the aid of legions—conquered her 
through love and humanity; China recognizes this debt 
with respect. After many hundred years today sons of 
India carry far and wide the message of the Hindu 
sages*and create “India” in foreign lands. These men 
attract men and women by their innate greatness. 
Swami -Paramananda was such a one worthy of respect 
and admiration. Truly, Swami Paramananda’s Ananda- 
Ashramas which have been established in different parts 
of America are parts of India. There India’s ideals and 
way of life are cultivated. It is not a dream of great 
India that we shall found an empire in the world, our 
aim is to establish India’s ideal. Those who have ac- 
complished this have truly served India and have been 
blessed. To honor him truly is to follow the great 
ideal he upheld before his countrymen. I request a 
compilation of the Swami’s life and teaching.’— 
Ramananda Chatterjee. 


A World Conference on Science and 


World Order 


The eHindw’s London correspondent has 
sent the following cable : P 
° Lonpon, Sept. 12. 

At the Royal Institute on September 26, under the. 
auspices of the Ministry of Information and with the 
support df the British Association, a World Conference 
on Science and World Order will be opened. 

Explaining the objects, Sir Richard Gregory, Presi- 
dent of the British Association, said that science could 
be used for good or evil and the time has arrived when 
scientists, who themselves constituted a great demo- 


‘cracy that knew no distinctions of race, colour or creed 


should detezmine how their work should benefit, not 


injure, humanity. The main theme of the Conference 


would be the use of science for constructive, not des- 
tructive, purposes. They hoped to devise a Charter 
to which all scientists could subscribe and reach deci- 
sions that would keep science from the hands of gang- 
sters, who used it to wreck society. 

Mr. Ritchie Calder said that invitations had been 
sent out all over the world, but the difficulties of trans- 
port made it impracticable for some scientists, includ- 
ing Indians, to reach London, but Russians, Americans, 
French, Germans and Austrians would attend. 

Prof. Einstein would address the Conference by 
radio on “the common language of science.” 


Some scientists, such as Sir Oliver Lodge. 
and some non-scientific men, too, have observed 
that man has made greater intellectual progress 
than advancement in morals and spirituality. 
The result is that the power which science places 
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in the hands of men is put to wicked uses. 
Efforts should, therefore, be made for greater 
spiritual and moral progress. 


Mr. N. R. Sarker on Churchillian 


Interpretation of Atlantic Declaration 


“T cannot consider the latest speech of Mr. 
Churchill in the British Parliament to be help- 
ful at such a time; I am rather inclined té think 
that it may prove unhelpful so far as war efforts 
are concerned,” observed Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker, Member-designate of -the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, replying to  felicitations 
offered to him by the Bengal Millowners’s Asso- 
ciation, at an afternoon party given by the 
Association in his honour on the 12th September 
last. ° 


“The Atlantic Charter,” said Mr. Sarker, “was a 
commitment by two parties. An interpretation of it by 
one of the parties only is not quite the proper thing. 
In the circumstances it is my feeling that it was really 
not necessary that one party should seek to put its 
own interpretation on this joint statement. At this 
time when Britain admittedly requires all the help that 
India can give, this sort of statement had not better 
been made at all. Such words comnig from a person 
of Mr. Churchill’s eminence and position tend to damp 
the enthusiasm of even those of us who sincerely want 
to do our best to help Great Britain in this crisis.” 


With refernce to this speech of Mr. Sarker’s 
The Leader of Allahabad observes : 


Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker has made a speech which 
will not be to the liking of the British Government. 
His comment that “the Atlantic charter was a commit- 
ment by two parties” is not only -that of a shrewd 
businessman but diso that of a statesman, who has. an 
understanding of moral issues. After Mr. Cordell Hull’s 


“declaration that the Atlantic charter was of universal 


application, it was clearly wrong on the part of the 
British Prine Minister to put a narrow interpretation 
on it. As one who has accepted responsibility for en- 
abling India to render all the assistance she is capable 
of, Mr. Sarker is naturally dissatisfied that his task has 
been made more difficult tha» it was by Mr. Churchill’s 


statement. If Mr. Churchill had no message to give’ 


to the Indian people, he should not have spoken at all. 


Mr. Sarker is quite right in saying that Mr. Churchill’s. 


speech will “damp the enthusiasm of even those of us 
who sincerely want to do our best to help Great Britain 
in this crisis.” ...., 

Mr. Sarker will not have an easy time in the 
Executive Council. That he is conscious of this is 
evident froin the speeches which he, contrary to past 
practice and. tradition, has been making since he accept- 
ed the position of a member of the Executive Council. 
The. publie will expect both him and Mr. Aney to work 
unceasingly for a change in the policy of the British 
Government towards this country. His countrymen will 
rightly judge them by their achievements. They have 
no desire to make their task more diffienlt than it is 
but often im the past office has proved the grave of 
many reputations. We sincerely hope that both Mr. 
Aney and Mr. Sarker will so- conduct themselves as to 
enable their countrymen to say that in the mner coun- 
ceils of Government, they did not for a single moment 
forget their obligations to the land of their birth, and 
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that by their patriotism and independence they were 
able to make an effective contribution towards the 
easing of the political situation in this country. 


Some British Criticism of Mr. Amery 
and Mr. Churchill 


According to The Hindus London corres- 
pondent, —_ 
Lonpon, Sept. 12. 

Answering Mr. Sorensen in the Commons yesterday, 
Mr. Amery said that there were 12,129 civil disobedience 
prisoners on July 1, including 28 ex-Ministers and 290 
Members of the Provincial Legislatures. 

There was a good deal of plain speaking from 
Labour benches during the debate on the Postponement 
of Elections Bill, Mr. Davies said, the attempt to 
justify postponement because of alleged communal 
feeling was really absurd. The twelve thousand politi- 
cals were leaders of the Indian masses. Could it be said 
that their imprisonment had anything to do with com- - 
munal feeling? Mr. Sorerisen stressed the contrast 
with Australia which was free tq decide whether to hold 
elections or not in war time..: 

The News Chronicle writes strongly on Mr. 
Churchill’s statement on the application of the Atlantic 
Charter to India. “In India,” writes The Chronicle, 
“this nebulous footnote is interpreted as a warning that 
the Charter in its application to India is little more than 
a piece of rhetoric and that what-the British Govern- 
ment will gladly concede to Yugoslavia, it will with- 
hold from the jewel of the British Empire. Mr. Churchill 
has a bad political record on India. He was the leader 
of the Tory diehards who did their best to destroy the 
India Bill, but he is a big enough man to cut out the 
past and deal honestly with the present realities. Sure- 
ly now is the time to add generosity to justice in cur 
approach to the problems of Indian Self-Government: 
Otherwise the Atlantic Charter will become for hundreds 
of millions a symbol of hypocrisy. 


Beth Mr. Amery and Mr. Churchill fully 
deserve the criticism which they have been 
getting in India and Britain. But Britishers 
must not think that their duty ends with such 
criticism.* They must undo the wrong they have 
done to India. 

As regards The News Chronicle’s suggestion 
that Britain should add generosity to justice to 
India, that excites our risibility. Where is the 
justice to which generosity is to be added? We 
do not want the least generosity. Let there be 
mere justice. As for Mr, Churchill being a big 
enough man to cut out his past and deal honestly- 
with the present realities, we do not think he is, 
but we shall be only too glad to be convinced 
that we are mistaken. 


“ How to Help the Handloom Industry ” 


Sit. Ananda Prasad Chaudhuri, MSc., 
secretary to the Bengal and Assam branches of 
the All-India Spinners’ Association, has publish- 
ed a helpful pamphlet on “How to help the 
Handloom Industry.” We reproduce below some 
of his main conclusions and suggestions. 


NOTES 


There was a time not very distant when the hand- 
Spinner and the hand-weaver not only supplied tne 
entire requirement of cloth of the country but also for 
export. Although the demand of the country has in- 
creased there is no reason to believe that the hand- 
loom weavers and the hand-spinners will not be able 
to produce all the cloth that India needs today. It is 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving that can give employ- 
ment to a large number of the workless and help in the 
equi-distribution of wealth. No cost should be consider- 
ed too great to reinstate hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving. . 

Hand-weaving cannot thrive if it has to depend 
upon its rival for the supply of raw material. If the 
mills spin, the next best arrangement will be to stop 
weaving with power looms. But this cannot be done 
all at once. It may be spread over 20 years. The 
existing power-looms may be gradually depreciated 5% 
a year and the available eapital utilised for having 
additional spinning plants. 

For the same capital investments, the production 
in hana-looms is more than in power looms. The capital 
required for a power-loom (Rs.-1,575) produces 51 yards 
of cloth per day. The same capital will be enough for 
15 or 16 hand-looms where tue production will be 75 to 
80 yards per day. The additional advantage is, no 
money will be drained out of the country for having 
hand-looms. : 

The protective duty levied on imported yarn help- 
ed the mills considerably and they raised the prices 
of yarn against the hand-loom weaver. The incidence 
of this levy works out to 25% of the value of yarn up 
to 24s and 16% in 40s. The value of yarn being 
8 annas in a rupee of cloth, this advantage comes to 
123% in cloths upto 24s and 8% in cloths of 40s. 

To offset the above advantage a levy of a Sales 
tax of 124% on both Indian and Foreign mill cloth will 
be bare justice to the hand-loom worker and no favour. 
Imposition of a terminal tax will have a very restricted 
application. Levy of a cess or the abolition of the 
import duty on yarn will throw open the Indian 
market for foreign product which we do not desire. — 

The levy of the 124% Sales Tax will certainly raise 
the price of mill cloth. Price being the same, hand- 
loom cloth will win the day on account of its durability. 
The high price paid will be more than balanced by the 
durability and a large number of unemployed persons 
will find honourable work without increasing the nations’ 
cloth bill. 

There is a proposal for the division of the field of 
manufacture between the mills and the hand-looms. 
It cannot be practicable on the basis of counts. Cer- 
tain varieties such as, sarees with woven design borders, 
check and striped sarees, etc., may be reserved for 
hand-looms and similarly voils, flannels, crepes, tent- 
eloths, jeans and similar weaves may be reserved for 
the mills. : 


The People of China a Great People 


We call the people of China great, not 
merely because they are fighting their aggressors 
most heroically, but also because during this 
life and death struggle they have: been making 
steady progress in every department of national 
endeavour. Agriculture, mining, metallurgy, 
manufactuze, co-operative, societies, education, 
output of more and better literatufe—all show 
_ very encouraging .advancement. The Weekly 
Bulletins of the China Information Committee 
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give us abundant information about all these 
different kinds of activities. For example, about 
China’s educational progress during the war we 
are told : 


In old temples and improvised matsheds, China’s - 
education is making steady progress in the war, as 
many new citadels of learning have been established 
and more scholars are being trained, often under most 
trying conditions. 

- At the end of 1040, the number of higher educa- 
tional institut.ons in China was 113. This compares 
with 108 just before the war, of which 91 were either 
destroyed or damaged or otherwise rendered useless. 
The total enrolment in these colleges and universities 
was given at 44,422 in 1940 as against 31,188 in 1937, 
according to the same source. 

_ Of the 118 higher seats of learning, 41 were national, 
21 provincial and 51 private institutions. Thirty-eight 
of the institutions were universities, 42 colleges and 33 
technical schools. 

Although the 1940 figures on their development 
are not yet compiled, the number of middle schools in 


« the interior province was increased from 1,896 in 1937 


to 1,973, while the enrolment rose from 289,948 to 489,414. 


Regarding the literary movement in China 
in four years of war, we take the following 
passages from the Bulletin for July 21 & 28, 
1941 : 


The military phase of China’s resistance against 
aggression has another side. On this side of the war 
are Chinese writers fighting with their pens. 

Nationalism characterised many literary productions 
during that period. There was a widespread condemna- 
tion of the weak-kneed non-resistance policy and ®& 
general admiration for the bravery and heroism of the 
Chinese guerillas in the Four North-Eastern provinces. 
Representative works in which these sentiments are 
embodied include two plays, “The Death of Captain 
Lee” by Ouyang Yu-ching and “The Melody of Spring ” 
by Tien Han, and two novelets, “Expectation” by 
Wang Ping-ling and “'The Countryside in August” by 
Hsiao Chan. : ; 

_ Hsiao Chun is one of a large group of young Chinese 
writers who came to the interior of China from Man- 
churia shortly after September 18, 1931. To them, dear 
old Manchuria was a sweet home, lost but bound to be 
regained. These emotions of theirs are vented in such 
novelets as “The Land of Life and Death” by Haiac 
Hung, “The Orphan without a Fatherland” by Shu 
Chun .and “By the Side of Hulan River.” 

- ‘The statement made by Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek at Lushan (Kuling) immediately after the Lukou- 
chiao Incidert.on July 7, 1987 was a historic document. 
He mobilized the nation’s armed forces and with them 
China’s men of letters. Chinese writers, authors, poets, 


* 


novelists and playwrights in Shanghai and Nanking 
began to organize themselves. They went to. the fronts 
and composed poems and songs under gunfire. Mobile 
dramatic troupes came into being like mushrooms and 
courted death staging patriotic performances behind the 
firing lines. 

Literary efforts during that early stage in China’s 
resistance were mainly directed towards. arousing the 
people’s patriotism and stressing national unity and 
solidarity against Japanese aggression. — 

Stronger unity and solidarity came into the ranks of 
China’s literature with the inauguration of the China 
National Literary Résistance Federation in Hankow on 
March 27, 1938.- The manifesto issued by the Federa- 
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tion was written in four languages, Chinese, English, 
French and Russian. 

_ Besides publishing a monthly magazine entitled 
“Resistance and Literary Arts,” the China National 
Literary Resistance Federation, sponsored literary dis- 
cussion meetings from time to time. Representatives 
were sent out to organize branches in various parts of 
the country. 

The Federation also compiled several kinds of “ folk 
literature,” reading matter suitable for the common 
peor and pamphlets and booklets for the efront Jine 
soldiers. 

Working in close co-operation with the Federation 
was the Society of Literary Arts which, among other 
things, was instrumental in securing and editing the 
twelve best war songs solicited from contributors. — 


India’s Minimum Demand: Equal Status 
With Britain and Dominions and Immediate 
‘National Government at Centre 


In response to the appeal issued by Pandit, 
Madan Mohan Malaviya a public meeting of the 
citizens of Allahabad was held on the 14th 
September last with Sir Wazir Hasan in the chair. 
The following resolutions were carried unani- 
mously : 

Resolved (1) that by reason of the inherent justice 
of India’s claim for freedom which she has long been 
pressing for and in view of thé world-wide international 
critical situation and also of the imminent dangers to 
which India is exposed by the development of war both 
in the west and in the east of her frontiers, we the 
‘ residents of Allahabad, in public meeting assembled, 
demand of the British Government that it should make 
immediately an unequivocal declaration that at the end 
of the war India shall cease to be a dependency of 
Britain and thgt her status shall be one of equality 
with Britain, Canada, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand and also that Britain will adopt measures 
"necessary ‘to give effect to such a declaration as early 
as practicable after the war. 

(2) That this meeting places on record its great 

dissatisfaction that at a time of an unprecedentedly 
grave national crisis the administration of this vast 
country is being conducted in several provinces ynder 
Section 93 of the Goverfiment of India Act of 1935 
without the co-operation of the representatives of the 
people. — 
(3) That this meeting demands that during the 
period of the war a representative national Government 
on the lines of the Poona Non-Party Leaders’ Confer- 
ence should’ be formed at the centre without delay. 

(4) That a policy should be adopted by Govern- 
ment which should have the effect of responsible Gov- 
ernmeni. being restored in the provinces where it is not 
functioning. 

(5) That this meeting views with grave dissatis- 
faction the statement made by the British Premier in 
regard to the Indian question. It displays a complete 
lack of sympathy with India’s political aspirations and 
indicates unwillingness on the part of Great Britain 
to part with power. 

_ (6) That to ease the political situation and to faci- 
litate the restoration of normal conditions the Govern- 
ment should release all political - prisoners. 


‘These resolutions, and the same and similar 
resolutions passed at other public meetings in 
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other places, embody ‘India’s minimum demand 
It would be wise and statesmanlike on the part 
of the British Government to meet these demands. 
But there is no hope that that Government will 
be so wise. It appears to us inevitable that 
when the war is over, India will have to engage 
in a non-violent struggle for freedom unprece- 
dented in its strenuousness. That it will call 
for the utmost sacrifice on the part of the non- 


‘violent fighters for freedom and entail endless 


sufferings, appears to us evident. For, flushed 
with victory, Britain will not easily yield. 

That the struggle will have to begin only 
after the termination of the war, all who are for 
such a struggle will agree. At present nothing 
should be done which may prevent Britain from 
making the utmost war-effort. It is true Britain 
is democratic only so far as the British people 
and other white peoples are concerned and un- 
democratic as regards other peoples. But Nazi 
Germany is not democratic either at, home or 
abroad. She is undemocratic with regard to 
‘both white and non-white peoples. So it is 
better that Britain which is partially democratic 
should .be victorious over Germany which is 
entirely undemocratic. 

Though our non-violent struggle will have 
to begin after the war, the spirit of resistance 
of our people should be kept up. This is being 
done by the individual civil disobedience move- 
ment carried on under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi, which may be called “ token” civil dis- 
obedience and is the least embarrasing to the 
Government compatible with the’ spirit of 
national self-respect and resistance. 


Congress Not Concerned With Elections 


Postponement Bill 
Warpna, Sept. 13. 

“The Congress being engaged in direct action is 
not bothered about these insignificant doings of the 
Government,” declared Acharya Kripalani, General Sec- 
retary of A.-I. C. C. when interviewed by the Associated 
Press on the passing of the India and Burma Postpone- 
ment of Elections Bill in the House of Commons re- 
cently —A. P. 

We can understand Acharya Kripalani’s 
point of view. But as the Congress is engaged 
in a sort of “token” direct action and as he 
has taken notice of some of the utterances of 
Mr. Amery, etc., there would have been no harm 
if Congressmen took note of and had their say 
on the Bill in question. 


Dr. Paranjpye’s Warning Agaimst 
Dictatorship : e 


Naorur, Sept. 13. 
“TY cannot help saying that the present tendency 
of our country, especially the political parties, is towards 


NOTES 


dictatorship. The Congress has a dictator in Mr. Gandhi 
and the Muslim League in Mr. Jinnah,” said Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpye, Liberal leader, at a public meeting. Dr. 
Paranjpye has come to Nagpur this afternoon on a 
three-day visit. Mr. T. J. Kedar, Vice-Chancellor of 
Nagpur University, presided. 

_ If, continued Dr. Paranjpye, the tendency towards 
dictatorship went further and further, they would be 
faced with a dictatorship in this country, possibly differ- 
ent from that of Germany and Italy in which a large 
body of citizens would have to say yes to whatever the 
dictators would say. The progress of the country on 
such limes was not worth obtaining. What he desired 
was democracy, rule by the people for the people. 

_ Dietatorship, however, benevolent the dictator, was 
likely to lead the country on the wrong track. He said, 
that several people blamed the British Government for 
the present political situation. The British people, he 
said, never looked at a problem until it was too late. 
But the personal ambition of some leaders and Indian 
yacial divisions were also among the causes for the 
present situation. He believed, however, that after the 
war India could not remain as she was now. Changes 
were bound to occur— A. P. J, 


Poojah Appeal of the Calcutta Orphanage 


We support the following appeal of the 
Secretaries, Calcutta Orphanage, 12-1 Balaram 
Ghosh Street, Calcutta : . 

“The great national festival of the Hindus, 
the Durga Pooja, is approaching and the hearts 
of all children throughout Bengal will gladden 
by receiving presents of new clothes and shoes 
from their parents, relations and friends. We 
have got.146 children in the Calcutta Orphanage 
who have no parents or relations to think of them 
in this happy season. They look upon the 
generous public by whom they are being fed 
and clothed as their best friends and nearest 
relations. Most of the children are between 7 
and 14 years of age, the rest are grown-up boys. 
Will you kindly make the little children of the 
Orphanage happy by sending them clothes, &c. 
(or money for the purchase of the same) and 
earn the deep gratitude of their little hearts and 
the blessings of God ? 

“ Any gift or donation for the purpose will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged by any 
of the undersigned.—The Secretaries.” 


Codification of Whole of Hindu Law 
About Women’s Rights Demanded 


A suggestion that the Government be re- 
quested to amend the 7th Schedule of the 
Government of India Act making succession to 
all kinds of property including agricultural land, 
a concurrent subject, was strongly put forth by 
Sir B. L. Mitter, Advocate-General of India, at 
a public megting held on the 5th September last 
at the Kali Bari Hall, Simla, to discuss the 
recommendations of the Hindu Law Committee. 
The meeting was convened under the aegis of the 
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All-India Women’s 
Amrit Kaur presiding. 

Speakers strongly urged the Government 
that piecemeal legislation was abmiguous and had 
done immens2 harm to the Hindu community. 
They emphasised that the Hindu Law relating 
to the rights of women should be codified. Sir 
B. L. Mitter made another suggestion. He said 
that the Hindu Law Committee should be kept 
alive to survey the whole field of Hindu Law 
with a view to reviewing the law to suit modern 
conditions, 

The meeting unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


“This meeting fully endorses the main recommen- 
dation of the Hindu Law Committce, viz., that the 
whole of Hindu Law relating to the rights of women 
should be codified. The codification should be based 
on the principle that men and women are equal in 
status with apvropriate duties and rights. We under- 
*stand that the Committee have already been instructed 
to undertake eodification of the Law of Succession. 
While welcoming this beginning, we would urge upon 
Government tae paramount necessity of proceeding 
apace with the work until the whole of Hindu Law has 
been codified. We agree with the Committee that piece- 
soa legislation is bad in principle and will lead no- 
where.” 


This is a very reasonable resolution. 


Death of Britain’s Oldest Man 


Lonpon, Sept. 16. 

Britain’s cldest man, Myr. Alfred Charles Nunez 
Arnold died on Monday, aged 112, at a convalescent 
home at Woelton, Liverpool. He was a keen student 
of Yoga and attributed his ‘long life and good health 
to the study of Yoga and “moderation im all things.” 
Mr. Arnold who was left an orphan at an early age was 
brought up by an uncle in London. He was first destin-, 
ed to be an cperatic singer, being a contemporary of 
Enny Lind. He then took up journalism touring the 
world and working for many newspapers. He was war 
correspondent in three wars and found himself in many 
tight corners. He spoke French, German, Dutch, 
Spaitish and Portuguese and, was occasionally heard on 
the B. B. C. He was presented with two cigars by 
King Edward VII when he was Pfince of Wales, had 
coffee and cake with Disraeli and tea with Charles 
Dickens. Mr. Arnold was until recently living in Saint 
Pancras Hospital in London but was evacuated to 
Liverpool during the battle of London. He celebrated 
his 112th birthday two months ago—Reuter. 


What kas to be scientifically studied is 
whether the practice of yoga prolongs life and if 
so, what is the scientific reason for it. 


“ The International Development of 
China” 


The China Publishing Company of Chung- 
king and. Hong Kong has reprinted Sun Yat-sen’s 
The International Development of China from 
its second edition. It is a very important pub- 
lication, which enables one to understand how 
New China came into being. The reprint con- 
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tains 16 maps in the text and a folding map at 
end. Besides the prefaces to the first and second 
editions, the book contains Sun Yat-sen’s paper 
on the International Development of China, his 
six programs and conclusion and six appendices. 


“ China After Four Years of War” 


The China Publishing Company of Chung- 
king and Hong Kong has this year published 
another helpful book, entitled China After Four 
Years of War. It has been prepared under the 
auspices of The China Information Committee, 
Chungking. Besides a Foreword, its contents 
are: I. Prosecution of the War—(1) Army 
Gaining Strength, (2) Young Air Force in Action; 
J. Covernment and Democracy—(1) Chinese 
Political Structure, (2) Progress ‘Powards 
Democracy; II. Reconstruction—(1) More 
Communication Lines, (2) New Industrial Bases, , 
(3) Science for the Good Earth, (4) Rural 
Economy Revitalized, (5) Products for Foreign 
Markets, (6) Indusco’s Steady Growth; IV. 
Wartime Administration—(1) Four Years of 
Financial Effort, (2) Advance in Education, (3) 
Health Work and Needs, (4) Millions for Relief; 
Y. The Peoples Part—(1) China’s Loyal 
Children Abroad, (2): A New’ Womanhood, (3) 
Chungking Battered But Unbowed. . 

This bare list of the contents of the book 
gives hints to our people as to how we ought 
to revitalize and reconstruct our saciety and 
country, though India is not nowe engaged in 
srmed conflict with any invader. 


China Fights Back” 


A third and very interesting, inspiring and 
attractive book which we ‘have received from 
The China Fublishing Company of Chungking 
and Hong Kong is China Fights Back. It is 
crofusely. and finely illystrated. . 

From it we take some excerpts from General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek’s speeches. 

“It a country is invaded by an enemy and 
lacks the will to resist, it does not merely suffer 
humiliation ; if commits a great sin.” . 

‘I? we donot destroy ourselves, no outside 
force can destroy us.” 

“To submit is to court death while we live. 
To fight is to find life even though we die.” _ 

“Before we can overcome our difficulties, 
defeat our enemy, and realize the aims of our war 
of defense, we must’ heighten the morale of our 
people, fortify their determination, and mobilize 
their spiritual resources.” 

“Our .strategy is not to lose sight of our 
major objectives by attending too closely to minor 
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issues ; not to desert our long-term policy for the 
sake of momentary gains or losses.” 

“Refusal to compromise with aggression inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, moral integrity, respect 
for agreements, and fearlessness in the . face of 
Might,—-these are the foundation stones of our 
foreign policy. They are also essential elements 
of our revolutionary program and the main 
reasons for our strong confidence in victory. We 
will not be turned aside from our course by the 
winds of fortune in world affairs today but we 
will press steadily forward toward our chosen 
goal.” 

“China has from the very beginning believed 
that her armed resistance, while aimed directly at 
the preservation of her own freedom, indepen- 
dence, and national existence, is also indirectly 
helping to protect the rights, interests and future 
security of other countries-in the pacific basin. 
We are fighting that our 450,000,000 people may 
escape slavery, ard also that other countries may 
be freed from the necessity of defending their life 
and security by war with Japan.” 

- “We are rapidly introducing national defence 
industries and light industries, and are developing 
our mineral and lumber resources. We are mobi- 
lizing the nation’s technical skill and capital and 
are laying a sound and permanent foundation for 
our national economic life. Neither our military 
forces nor our people will be in want.- Our enemy 
has not reckoned with. our endurance as an _ agri- 
cultural nation, which will be a prime factor con- 
tributing to his defeat. Economically China Is 
capable of protracted resistance and cannot be 
conquered.” 


Though the condition of China and the 
political situation there are not the same as ours, 
we have much to learn and lay to heart from 
each of the excerpts given above from the speech- 
es of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 


Acharya Kripalani’s Gandhi Jayanti 
Appeal 


Warpuacany, Sept. 16. 
“On the seventy-third birthday the nation can do 
no greater honour to its leader and no greater service 
to the country than by pushing on constructive propa- 
ganda. Khadi and village industry as bringing hope 
and light to the poor must receive our special attention 
when we are in the midst of a grim struggle.” Thus 
declared Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary, AI. 
. C. in a Gandhi Jayanti appeal. - 
He added: “On, this occasion let us bow in 
thankful pr@yer that our unfailing guide %s in our midst - 
for yet a while. May he live long enough to see his © 
mission on peace and goodwill fairly on the way to 
success.”-—-A, P, i 


© 


NOTES 


We support this appeal and wish Gandhiji 
a long life with enjoyment of sound health, 


Abdication of the Shah of Iran 


The Shah of Iran has abdicated and the 
Crown Prince is to be the new ruler of the 
country. According to the Teheran radio, the 
cause of the Shah’s abdication is said to be “ ill 
health” and “weakness.” That need not be 
disbelieved. No ruler of an independent 
country can enjoy sound health and remain 
strong, if his country js taken under the care 
of outside powers. It is said he communicated 
his difficulties to the British ambassador and 
sought his advice. The latter urged him to 
abdicate. 

Reuters diplomatic correspondent learns 
that the Shah’s abdication is likely to be follow- 
ed by further developments. Not incredible. 

The outgoing Shah’s regime is said to have 
been unpopular. This is the first time that we 
hear of it. Our previous information hitherto 
was that he was the maker of New Iran. As for 
defects in the administration and popular 
grievances, we have still to know the country 
where these do not exist.. It-is to be hoped these 
are not new versions of some muddied stream. 
The Shah acted unwisely and weakly in allowing 
so many Germans to reside and find occupations 
in his country. That is sufficient cause for the 
joint occupation of this country by Britain and 
Russia. No other cause need be adduced and 
his reputation need not be further smudged. 

“It is authoritatively stated that British 
and Russian forces in equal numbers are now 
moving towards Teheran.” 

(17th September, 1941.) 

They have entered Teheran. © 


Bengal Secondary Education Bill” 


In the Bengal Legislative Assembly chamber 
the Secondary Education Bill continued to be 
debated upon, while outside it negotiations werc 
reported off and on to be going on for a com- 
promise to be arrived at between the Government 
and the Opposition. Sometimes the report was 
that there was every hope of a settlement, some- 
times that the negotiations had broken off, and 
again sometimes that they had been resumed. 
But whatever took place or was reported to be 
taking place outside the Assembly hall, within 
it the debate went on, amendments were moved, 
seconded, supported, opposed, voted. upon and 
lost |! This is a new kind of armistice or truce, 
allowing of both the fight and the negotiations 
for a settlement going on simultaneously ! As 
the Bengal Assembly has been prorogued, the 
fate ofthe Bill remains undecided for the present. 


d2k 


Opposition to the Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill . 


Opposition to the Bengal Secondary Educa- 
tion Bill continues unabated, as it should. For 
if it became law, a very heavy blow would be 
struck at Bengal’s education and culture and 
the growth and. development of the Bengali 
language and literature would be seriously affec- 
ted, if not indefinitely arrested. 

The passage.of the Bill into law would also 
mean a death-blow to the Calcutta University 
as it 1s. 

As the Bengal Assembly has beer prorogued, 
the opponents of the Bill should further streng- 
then their position. 


“ Development of Gujarati Literature : 
A.D. 1907-1938 ” 


We are glad to note that the Dook whose 
name has supplied the caption for this note is 
about to be’ published. It is a reprirt of the re- 
views of Gujarati books regularly contributed to 
The Modern Review by our dear and honoured 
friend Diwan Bahadur Krishnala: Mohanla! 
Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B., retired Judge of the 
Bombay High Court. The reviews have been 
classified and the reprint supplied with an 
Introduction and Indexes by Mr. M. R. Majmu- 
dar, M.A., LL.B., Professor of Gujarati, Baroda 
College. and Post-Graduate Teacher and 
Researck Scholar, University of Bombay. 

This book would serve as a sect of survey 
of Gujarati literature during the three decades 
covered by it. Though it does not claim to be 
exhaustive, it promises to give a faizly good idea _ 
of the literary output in Gujarati during 1907- 
1938. We are not aware that any »ther Indian °* 


eman of letters has rendered to the contempora- 


neous literature of hts mother-tongue the service 
which the Diwan Bahadur has rendered to his. 
Nor, to our knowledge, has any other literary 
man produced a book like the one compiled by 
Mr. Majmudar. 

Gujarati literature shows a wide range. The 
‘table of contents of Mr. Majmudar’s book 
shows that the books. published during the 
thirty years of Mr. Jhaveri’s survey fall under 
the following classes : 

Poetry (with subdivisions), Drama (with 
subdivisions), Dialogue, Novels (with subdivi- 
sions), Short Story (with subdivisions), Juvenile, 
Folklore, Biography (with subdivisions), Essay 
(with subdivisions), Literary Criticism, Wit and 
Humor, Religions (with subdivisions), Philoso- 
phy and Ethics, History and Topography, 
Economics, Politics, Sociology, Education, 
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Grammar, Lexicon, Speeches, Letters, Travels, 
Fine Arts, Sciences (with subdivisions), Special 
Issues, Reports, ate. 


Common Scientific Terminology for 
Indian Languages 


With regard to Tamil scientific terms The 
Guardian (Madras) of the 4th September last 


writes : 

An influential meeting was held in Madras on 
Sunday (the 3lst Angust) to protest against the proposal 
of the Madras Committee on Scientific Terminology to 
_ base seientifie terms on Sanskrit so as to make them 
applicable to all South Indian languages. The Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Muhammad Usman presided. He said 
that the purpose of making scientific terms understood 
by the people would not be served by substituting 
Sanskrit terms for English and Latin terms. The mget- 
ing’ resolved that a common terminology for all the 
Indian languages is impracticable and unnecessary; 
that_a standardised list based on Sanskrit so as to serve 
all Dravidian languages cannot be carried out in the 
Tamil language and therefore a separate Tamil ter- 
minology should be drawn up for which more Tamil 
scholars should be included in the Madras Sub-Com- 
mittee; that Kalat Chorkal, the list already in use and 
approved by the Governments and Universities in 
Madras, Ceylon and, Travancore should form the basis 
of further work for Tamil terminology. 


g 


The Guardian then proceeds to comment on 
the topic as a subject of All-India import. 


. Bengal is another area where a similar protest has 
been raised. The major Indian languages began the 
work nearly three decades ago, whereas the proposal 
of an AlJl-India terminology is hardly five years old. 
The earlier movement is part of the general movement 
of revival in every language and in mid career will not 
allow itself to be arrested’ by considerations extraneou’ 
to the movement. Mr. Rajagopalachariar, our ex- 
Premier, started the Tamil Scientific Terms Joumal] in 
. 1916 or 1917 when he was a busy lawyer in Salem, 

long before he was seized by enthusiasm for Sanskrit as 
lingua franca and his terms for Physical Science are 
embodied in Kalai .Chorkal. They have passed into 
text_ books and to a large extent have become familiare 
to Tamil pupils. He-did not discard Sanskrit terms, 

where Tamil roots were filot available and in the present 
text-books many English and Latin terms are also im 
use. The problem for every language is to standardise 
its own lists, of which many have sprung up owing to 
lack of co-ordination. When this has been achieved, 

Tamil and other local languages will have their own 
lists us part of their literary rejuvenation. It is an 
achievement greater and of more practical use, which 
they will not sacrifice for the minor ady antages, from 
the popular point of view, of an all-India terminology. 

The superior merits of the latter will not be apparent 
so long as the question of a kingua franca is unsettled. 


All-India efforts waver between Sanskrit and English 
as the basic list and have not emerged out of the 
experimental stage. If they are still immature, they 
might as well watch how the earlier assimilations in the 
local Janguages proceed. It might happen that in. the 
end, words of most common usage are uniformly known 
throughout India, since their first appearance is through 
English and become familiar before its local or all 
India forms obtain currency. 
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Significance of Occupation of Tran 
Zuricu, Aug. 30. 

The Anglo-Russian occupation of Iran is “regarded 
officially in Berlin as merely a success of prestige, says 
the Berlin correspondent of the Basler Nachichien. But 
neutral circles in Berlin consider that the British Em- 
pire has substantially strengthened its position in the 
Near Hast, particularly as regards the delivery of 
American war material by air and ships to Russia. It 
is argued that Germany may very soon be obliged to 
apply counter blockade measures to a fresh route and 
neutral circles in Berlin are inclined to expect from the 
resulting diversion of German U-boats a favourable 
development for Britain in regurd to the Atlantic 
routes. 


Holland Occupied, But the Dutch Remain 


Unconquered 
Lonpon, Aug. 30. 


Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands was the cen- 

tial figure today (Saturday) in one of the most drama- 
tic,and one of the biggest “ Hook-ups” in radio history. 
Sitting alone in a simply furnished drawing-room near 
a Thames side town she heard representative Hollanders 
from every quarter of the world repeat their oath of 
allegiance and renew their pledge io fight for Holland’s 
freedom. This world wide tribute was in celebration of 
the Queen’s 61st birthday which falls to-morrow (Sun- 
day). The broadeast opened with the roll of drums 
which was the world-wide signal for hoisting the Nether- 
lands flag everywhere. 
Thereafter Prince Bernhardt pronounced the 
Netherlands oath. He spoke to Dutch warships at sea 
to Dutch merchantmen, the Dutch Legion in Britain 
and to Princess Juliana now in Canada, Princess Juhana 
replving declared : “ Not for centuries had the feeling 
of unity among Hollanders been stronger than in these 
years of oppression.” 

Replies came too from the Netherlands East indies 
Canada, North and South America, South Africa, Dutch 
military camps in Britain and overseas from Dutch 
warships and merchantmen at sea.—Reuter. 


This indomitable spirit should characterize 
all peoples whose country is under foreign occu- 
pation. : 

In revenge the Nazis have seized all the 
property of Queen Wilhelmina and of living 
members of the House of Orange Nassau in the 
Netherlands. 


Dacca “ Riots” Enquiry 
The Dacca “ Riots” Enquiry is dragging 


its ponderous length along days, weeks, fort- 


nights, months,...... Its end is not yet in sight. 
After its conclusion, some time will be taken in 
preparing the report and submitting it to the 
Government of Bengal, which will then consider 
It: 


Indo-Polish Associations Homage to 
Rabindranath Tagore 
The Indo-Polish Association, of which Dr. 


Rabindranath Tagore was the Honorary Presi- 
dent, mourned the Berens away of the Poet at 
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a meeting held at the Indian Association Hall, 
Calcutta, on the 17th September last.- There 
was a large attendance of Indians and Europeans. 

_ In offering his homage to the memory of 
the Poet, Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, who presided, 
said that Rabindranath shed a glorious illumi- 
nation on the age and in his death an epoch 
seemed to have ended. Tagore was the typical 


and the greatest representative they had had 


of India’s culture. 


Times without number, the speaker continued, 
“Tagore had insisted in his writings on the primariness 
‘of the spirit. He had made it clear that man lived not 
merely by feeding his body like animals; he lived, for 
a higher purpose, for certain impersonal things, for 
things of Truth and Beauty and things which exalted 
the whole nature of man. That must be regarded as 
the true funetion and the true destiny of the human 
being and if today the world found itself in this abnor- 
mal condition, it was because they had forgotten those 
values and worshipped power, worshipped wealth and 
were victims of a colossal development of human greed 
and selfishness and unless this sickness that was inward 
and which expressed itself in outward conflict, unless 
this inward malady was remedied, there was no hope 
for humanity... ‘ 

Rabindranath had called their mind to the funda- 
mental truth of the spirit and had pointed out that if 
India was still alive, it was not because her political 
possessions were great or her economic conditions were 
very fortunate, it was because in spite of the political 
vicissitudes through which it had passed it had produced 
men who bore witness to’ the final values of life. 

These great souls were like shadows of God cast 
upon the world. They bore witness to a higher sense 
of value even if they happened to live in a world con- 
sumed physically with hate and fear. At a time when 
the values of the spirit were being assailed, it was their 
duty to stand up and’ bear. testimony to the supreme 
values which could not be surpassed by the passing 
values of life. That was the great message for which 
' Tagore stood and worked all his life and all his works 
- bore immortal testimony to the truth of the value of 
the spirit that had come down to them. 

Tagore had left them but, his immortdl message was 
. there. It was for them to live up to it and work for 
those great ideas with which the future of humanity 
was bound up, Sir Sarvapalli concluded. 


Dr. Miss Maryla Falk, Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Indo-Polish Association, said that 
' there was nationwide mourning in Poland at 
the passing away of Poet Tagore. 


There was -wide ‘appreciation of Rabindranath’s 
works in Poland. In Guitanjali, the people of Poland 
found what had come to them from the spiritual in- 
heritance of their nation. The people of Poland had 
found sister India through Gitanjali, and they loved 
India in Rabindranath. 


In offering his homage Dr. Amiya Chakra- 
varty said : ee 

We have met here to record our sorrow at the death 
of the world’s Poet. f 

This gathering which represents many countries— 
especially Poland and India—is a symbol of human re- 
lationship made more living for us by the Poet’s own 
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life. We stand in the light of an emerging civilisation 
which he kas revealed to us through his vision. 

For sucfering peoples of today, he felt mtense agony 
and yet he-never lost faith in their ultimate freedom in 
humanity. He knew that victim and victor—as they 
are called—will find a new path together so that man 
may not perish. Towards the discovery of that path 
he gave h:s great gifts. He laboured, and has left us 
the legacy of work to be fulfilled. His songs remain 
for us for all time. 

To the poet of divine humanity, to the dreamer of 
truth we 2ffer our sorrowing reverence. Through our 
imperishable pride and joy in him, we take upon our- 
selves the challenge of this Age. 


Motives Behind Secret Official Move For 
Revising India’s Constitution 


Dr. Hirdaynath Kunzru, Liberal leader, 
speaking at a public meeting held in Allahabad 
on the 16th September last under the president- 
ship of Pandit P. N. Nehru, asserted that “secret 
official methods’ were being adopted by the 
Government to prepare the ground for the 
revision of the constitution of India. Said he: 


The changes which the Government desired to in- 
troduce w2re directed towards two purposes. First, the 
establishment of functional representation, and second, 
irremovable executive. What is the purpose of these 
‘changes ? he asked. It had been said that the motive 
that inspired these proposals was the establishment, of 
communal amity in India. But, the speaker asked, will 
functional representation induce the minority to say 
that they did not want separate electorate or give up 
other privileges they had gained? The Executive, 
whether removable or irremovable, could not alter the 
political gituation by an iota. If the irremovable Exe- 
cutive meant that it will be appointed by the Governor- 
General, then it implied that theyedid not want to part 
tvith power. Pandit Kunzru opined that neither func- 
tional representation nor irremovable Executive afford- 
ed any salution of the communal problem. The ‘main 
reasons why these changes were contemplated were, in 
Pandit Kunzru’s view, two, (1) establishment of equal 
representation for Hindus and Muslims and (2) to keep - 
ultimate power in British hands. Pandit Kunzru said 
ethat no political party would accept such changes. 
Pandit Kunzru said that in-order to resolve political 
deadlock, there must be chang® of heart on the part of 
the British Government, secondly, the demand of the 
Bombay Conference for National Government at the 
Centre skould be accepted. 

Proceeding Pandit Kunzru exhorted the people to 
unite at this juncture. 


Furctional representation has been intro- 
duced in the Nizam’s dominions in order to 
reduce the overwhelming Hindu majority to 4 
position of nominal equality but real inferiority 
to the Muslims who form only 10 or 12 per cent. 
of the population there. Sir Akbar Hydari is 
believed to. have been the author of the Hydera- 
bad functional representation scheme. His 
services as a member of tthe Viceroy’s Expanded 
Executive Council are probably to be utilized for 
the sinister purpose.of making the Hindu majority 
in India, who are also the most public-spirited 
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and the most advanced in education and culture, 
powerless in the administration of the country, 
by the introduction of functional representation. 

What is required is not any stable com- 
munal majority or minority, but political or 
pohtico-economical majorities or minorities 
whose communal composition may vary from 
time to time, as they do in all democratic 
countries. : 

British imperialists will naturally adopt 
all the sinister dodges which they can think of 
in order that they can continue to be the rulers 
of India for its further exploitation after the 
war. Their evil designs can be foiled only by a 
powerful combination of all liberty-loving per- 
sons in India, to whatever race, community, class, 
or caste they may belong. 7 


Sir George Schuster Urges Establishment 
of National Government in India 


Lonpon, Sept. 16. 

Fresh light on the problems of India is thrown in 
an important book, published today by Sir George 
schuster and Mr. Guy Wint, under the title India and 
Democracy. The book is a critical and constructive 
analysis of the Indian problem, and takes the form of 
a report on the actual conditions in India, written by 
Mr. Wint after two years devoted to studying the 
_ Subject on the spot, together with discussion and inter- 
pretation by Sir George Schuster, of the economic, social 
and constitutional tasks facing Britain and India. 

The main thesis of Sir George Schuster’g contribu- 
tion is that the Indian problem should be approached 
not from the point of view of political mancuvring but 
from the point of consideration of what are the real 
tasks of an Indian National Government, in order to 
enstire the welfare of the people of India themselves. 
Sir George Schuster emphasises that much of what is 
necessary can only be done by an Indian National Gov- 
ernment, rather than by an official one, and it is on this 
ground, he desires to see an Indian National Govern- 
ment established as quickly as possible —Reuter. e 


That India requires a national government 
and that it is only a national government that 
can do for India what is necessary for the 
country’s regeneration and salvation are common- 
places of Indian politics. British statesmen and 
publicists should, however, understand that a 
government of which the personnel is Indian will 
-not necessarily be a national government. If the 
personnel. be chosen by or under the control of 
foreigners in power, such a national government 
may very easily be worse than a government 
by British bureaucrats, as the present Bengal 
ministry’s rule is worse than the previous British 
civilians’ rule. To make the government truly 
national, its personnel—of course Indian—must 
be shosen by joint electorates of Indians after 
doing away with sinister devices like the ‘so- 
called Communal ‘ Award.’ 
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The Communal Decision Must Go 


The Bombay and Poona Non-party Leaders’ 
Conference resolutions seemed by their silence 
on the subject to have accepted the Communal 
Decision for the time being. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya was silent on the point in his 
circular letter to prominent people in different 
parts of India, requesting them to call meetings 
on the 14th September and passing there resolu- 
tions like those suggested by him in the letter. 
The Indian National Congress has practically 
accepted the Communal Decision. 

But no one in or outside Bengal should for- 
get that Bengal has not accepted it and will 
never be reconciled to it. People may consider 
Bengal weak. But Bengal is a part of India, 
and the weakness of a part makes the whole 
weak. India can never be strong if any part of 
is, be it even unpopular and disliked Bengal, 
remains neglected and weak. 

There can be no peace in India so long as 
there ‘is no peace in Bengal, and there can be no 
peace in Bengal so long as the Communal Deci- 
sion is not knocked on the head. 


The Secret of Swiss Freedom 


The people of Switzerland celebrated the 
650th Anniversary of Swiss Independence on the 
Ist of August, 1941. What a glorious anniver- 
sary! There is an article in the August number 
of The Catholic World of New York on ‘ The 
Secret of Swiss Freedom,” by Elizabeth Sharp, 
to commemorate that event. 

The article begins by telling the reader : 


Freedom is that glorious thing for which human 
beings never tire of laying down their lives. It has been 
valiantly fought for from the beginning of history. And 
now again @ terrible struggle is being carried on for the 
cause of freedom. Democracy, the guardian of freedom 
is gravely imperiled. Those who doubt the means of 
preserving democracy and freedom, need only focus 
their attention on the very center of the whirlpool, there 
to find a free and firm democracy rising on the rocky 
promontory of the Alps: Switzerland. 

That small country celebrates this month six 
hundred and fifty years of independence. Wedged m 
between mighty and rapacious neighbors, the Swiss have 
succeeded in maintaining their integrity, every time 
seizing weapons to defend that integrity when challenged. 
Speakers and writers have been at a loss to explain the 
secret of Swiss independence. 


Switzerland is not only a small country but 
its population also is small—less than five 
millions. And these people are free. As regards 
the secret of their independence, 

Generally. the tunnels of Switzerland have beer 
accepted as the answer inethe present confligt. This is 
true to @ great extent. The great mountain passes St. 
Gothard, Simplon, Loetschberg. concrete and steel proofs 
of Swiss engineering shill, are the commercial and possi- 
ble military links between Switzerland and her neighbors. 
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These, as well as every bridge and track on the borders 
are heav ily mined, watched only by the most trust- 
worthy men, and can be blown up at a moment’s notice. 
The St. Gothard, especially, is a vital-coal route between 
Switzerland’s two great foes, Germany and Italy. 

But the threat alone to blow up the tunnels is 
not the only preserver of Swiss freedom. 


And in this age of aerial flying and fighting 
mountain barriers and mimed tunnels cannot 
suffice to afford that protection which they did 
in previous ages. ~ 

The writer finds the seeret of Swiss freedom 
. in the genuine and vigorous piety of the 

WI1ss 


First of all, I accredit the genuine and vigorous 
piety of the Swiss as being the sustainer of their love 
of freedom. It is only natural that » man who loves 
God also loves his country. Swiss patriotism is deep- 
seated, fierce and undying. It is-born in the very 
marrow of them all. including the few irreligious ones, 
being handed. down in their pious heritage. Every Swiss 
whom I have known or heard of, possessed a great love 
for freedom and for the Alps; it is doubtful which love 
yas stronger: they were so jnextricably entwined. 


The secret of Swiss freedom lies, in the 
second place, in their “ unshaken unity.” 


The second reason I give for the preservation of 
their freedom is this unity, a thing which was deplorably 
absent in every one of the present vanquished countries 
of Europe. It seems especially surprising among the 
Swiss, who are composed since the Napoleonic Wars not 
only of the original Swiss, but also of French and 
Ttalians. But the foreigner must remember, that these 
descendants of Italians and French refuse to be any- 
thing but Swiss. Swiss they all are, and Swiss they 
remain, 


Some people think that tains cunnot be 
united because they do not speak one language. 


But im little Switzerland four languages are 


spoken : German, French, Italian and 
Romansch. And still the Swiss are one united 
people. 

The army is the third means of beta oti of 
their freedom. The Swiss have no particular love’ for 
the hardships of strict training, but they nevertheless 
consider it thew duty and an irreplaceable honor to 
serve .... the Swiss recognize the one-hundred-year-~ 
old compulsory military training to be the true basis 
for democracy. 

As for Swiss democracy, the army is its foundation. 
‘The General-in-Chief himself is only a farmer in private 
life. Not wealth, but efficiency is what counts. 


In the writer’s opinion the fourth support 
of their freedom is business acumen. 


In spite of their fine army and their fighting spirit, 
however, the Swiss could hardly have maintained inde- 
pendence so long without their business acumen, the 
fourth support of their freedom. The Swiss can govern 
themselves very adequately. They inhabit a land which 
is almost barren of the necessities of life. In preserv- 
ing their freedom they have pot only displayed bravery 
but also in€enuity. They have establislted a commerce 
‘which they manipulate to enormous profits. The raw 
materials they must import are manufactured and 
exported. equaling those of England, Belgium’ and 
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Holland in quality. The Swiss machine industry is 
world-renowned, not to mention the chocolate, silk and 
cheese. Wages in Switzerland are high, and the stand- 
ard of living is admirable. 

And now. on the eve of the six hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of their independence, the Swiss treasure 
the secret of their freedom : their piety, their unity, 
their army, their business ability. Their courage is in- 
spired by their faith in God, their love of freedom, and 


their successzul defense of Jiberty down through the 
centuries. 


Passing of Octogenarian Professor and 
Advocate 


Mr. Narendra Lal Dey, an eminent Advo- 
eate“of the Calcutia High Court, well-known 
professor, educationist and linguist, breathed his 
last in his Calcutta residence at 152, Amherst 
Street, on Saturday, the 13th September, 1941. 

Mr. Narendra Lal Dey, the second son of 
late Dr. Chandra Kumar Dey, the first M.D. of 
the Calcutta University, was born at Rishra on 
11th September, 1858. He passed his B.A. and 
M.A. Examinations simultaneously in the year 
1879. The very next year he passed the B.L. 
Examinaticn, 

In his college life, he was classmate of late 
Lord Sinha, Sir Devaprasad Sarbadicary and 
Dr. Heremba Chandra: Maitra. After finishing 
his University career he joined the staff of the 
General Assembly’s Institution, now the Scottish 
Church College, where he. lectured nearly on 
every subject, such as English, Mathematics, 
History, ©hemistry, Physics, Latin and French. 
He was a honorary fellow of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity upto his death. 

He resigned from the College in 1891 and 
joined «the Court of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, where he enjoyed a wide popularity 
and lucrative practice. He was the Presiden: 
of the Bar Association from 1912 to 1936, when 


he retired from the coyrt and led a peaceful life ° 


and utilised his time in congtant and intensive 
study of his favourable subjects, like Latin and 
Mathematics. He was very charitably disposed 
and helpec many poor students, but was always 
unostentatious. In his time he led the Bar and 


was always loved and respected by the Bench 


as a fearless and independent exponent of truth. 
He never wanted to come in the limelight c? 
publie approbation. 


Prorogation of Bengal Assembly to Tide 
Over Ministerial Crisis 


The ministerial crisis which the six no-_ 


confidence motions against Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardyv 
foreshadowed remains suspended for ihe present. 
The motion which could not be moved in the 
Bengal Assembly on the 16th September last on 
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secount of the abrupt adjournment of the House 
by the Deputy Speaker will not be considered 
et all this session, as the Bengal Assembly was 
prorogued on the 19th September last. 

The following press communique was issued 
from Government House on the 17th September 
last : 

“A meeting was held at Government House this 


afternoon, His Excellency presiding, at which the follow- 


ng, Hon’ ble Ministers and Leaders of Political Parties 
vere present 
The Hon'ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug (Chief Minister). 
-The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, -K.C.LE. 
“Home Minister). as 
The Hon’ble Sir B. P. Smgh Roy (Revenue Muinis- 


er), 
Sarat Chandra Bose—Leader, Forward Bloc. : 


Mr, 
Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy—Leader, Congress Party. 


Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed—Leader, Krishak ,Praja 
Darty. 
‘Mr. W. A. M. Walker—Leader, European Group. 


Mr. Shyama Prasad Mookher jee—-Hindu Mahasabha. 

His Excellency announced to the ‘Conference that 
“he decision to prorogue the Assembly on the 18th Sep- 
“ember was provisionally taken in Darjeeling last June, 
znd was confirmed by him on the 11th of this month. 

The leaders of the parties present agreed that, in 
~iew of the close proximity of the Puja holidays and 
m view of the fact that the important items of business 
pending with the Assembly cannot be disposed of within 
the time availablé In a manner consistent with the 
nights and privileges of the legislature, His Excellency’s 
previous;decision should be.adhered to. His Excellency 
clso informed the Conference that it was his desire to 
eimmon the Assembly in November next.” 


wwew Independent Republic In Syria 


JERUSALEM, Sept. 17. 

Tt was officially announced in Damascus that 
General Catroux, #ree French Commander-in-Chief, in 
tac Levant, has ‘accepted the resignation of the Syrian 
Covernment and invited Sheikh Taj Eddin Al Hassani 
to form the new administration, 

In exchange of letters just made public ‘ifiasen 
C-eneral Catroux, Free French Commander-in-Chief in 
tae Levant and the Syrian, Sheikh Taj Eddin Al Has- 
s..ni, General Catroux declared that the hour had come 
- fur the Free French to realise the promise given by the 


flies to end the mandate and accord sovereignty and ’ 


irdependence to Syria. He proposed that Sheikh should 
axcept the presidency of a new republic to melude the 
Niimisters of Defence and Foreign Affairs. 

Accepting the mission, Sheikh declared his intention 
o .cementing the ties of friendship with Free France. 
In his first declaration as President, Sheikh said, “ We 
have entered today into the circle of the great allied 
d-mocracies.”— Reuter. 


We congratulate Free France on this act of 
justice and Syria on attaining freedom and 
ir dependence. 

It is to be regretted that Britain has not the 
sense of justice to allow India to be free. 


A New League of Nations ! 
Ts Hoodwink India ? 

‘21 “ydag ‘NoaNoTyT 

An Allies’ “ League’ of Nations” ‘has been formed 
in London and will one day help to shape a new Europe. 
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The official title is “ London International Assembly, 
formed under the auspices of the International Commit- 
tee of the League of Nations Union,” and its purposes 
are stated as to “serve the commen cause of all those 
nations resisting aggression by providing opportunities 
for the people from Great Britain and each of the Allies 
and associated nations to understand more fully each 
other’s history, economic development, institutions, way 
of hfe and national aspirations and consider principles 
of post-war policy and application of those principles 
to problems of national and international reconstruc- 
tion.” . 

The President is Viscount Cecil and the Honorary 
Vice-Presidents include .M. Simopoulos, the Greek Minis- 
ter to London, Prof. Rene Cassin (Free France), Dr. 
Jan Masaryk (Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia) and 
M. Gezeri (Poland). 

The following countries are being invited to become 
members : Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Free France, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, 
India, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, South Africa, the 
United States, Russia and Yucoslavia -—Reuter. 

In this new League of Nations, as in the 
did, India is to be “ represented ” by the nomince 
or nominees of the British Government of India, 
whereas the other states are to be represented 
by delegates chosen by their peoples, and the 
nominee or nominees of the Government cf India 
will bave to vote as ordered by the British 
Government. For these high privileges, India 
will, of course, have to contribute towards the 
expenses of the new League. 

__ In this new League, as in the old, Britain 
will have more votes than any other Member 
State, as Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, 
and South Africa will ordinarily side with her. 
So this new League of Nations appears to be a 
British Imperialist device. It will enable 
British statesmen to tell the world that equality 
of status has been generously conceded to India. 


Bengal Office Hours To Be Changed 


_ The Government of Bengal have decided to 
observe in all Government offices in Bengal, from 
October 1, a time one hour in advance of the 
present Indian Standard Time. For purposes of 
reference, this time will be known as “ Bengal 
Time” and to give effect to this decision, clocks 
will be advanced at midnight on the mght of 
September 30/October 1. 

A resolution published in the Calcutta 
Gazette states that in view of the lighting restric- 
tions, now in force in the City and its suburbs, the 
Government of Bengal are anxious that the 
number of persons who have to be transported 
after night fall through the streets of Calcutta 
should be kept as low as possible. I+ is essential, 
therefore, to arrange that the great bulk of office 
workers are seleased &t least one hew before 
sun-set. One measure that will contribute 
materially towards this end is the advancement 
of the clock. 
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The Pope Declines to Pronounce 


Anti-Nazi War Just 
New Yorx, Sept. 17. 

According to the New York. Times ‘Rorhe -corres- 
pondent the Pope gave a polite “no” to a request from 
President Roosevelt conveyed through Mr. Myron Tay- 
lor, the President’s personal envoy to the Holy See, 
that the Pope should declare war against Nazism as a 
just war, 

It is understood, however, that the Pope’s reply is 
so worded as not to indicate favour towards the Nazis. 
The letter from President Roosevelt to the Pope is 
understood to be long and cordial and contained a 
promise that the United States would do all in its 
power to restore religious liberty in Russia after the war. 

The Pope’s reply—even longer than President 
Roosevelt’s—contained many cordial words to the Pre- 
sident and the American people. The Pope's problem 
appears to have been inability to take sides and his 
unwillingness on doctrinal grounds to consider any war 

“just.”— Reuter. 

If, as the cable would lead one to infer, the 
Pope is on doctrinal.grounds unwilling to-consi- 
der any war just, then his doctrine is the same 
as or similar to, or approximates Mahatma 
Gandhi's doctrine of ahimsa or non-violence. 


Ban on English Translation of T agore S 
Russia Letters | 


There has been some agitation regarding the 
Bengal Government’s. prohibition of any English 
translation of Rabindranath Tagore’s Bengali 
letters on Russia, entitled “ Rashiar Chithi.” The 
real and exact facts relating to these letters and 
the prohibition of the translation of any of them 
into English do not appear to be known to those 
who have written on the subject. 

The letters, embodying the results and 
experiences of the Poet's tour 3 in Russia, original- 
ly appeared in Bengali in the Bengali magazine 
Prabdsi serially. Subsequently they Were pub- 
lished in book, form by Visva-Bharati in an 
illustrated edition. This book has gone through 
two editions. When the letters were appearing in 
Prabasi and subsequently when they were re- 
published in book form, not the least objection 
was raised by the Bengal Government to their 
publication. This attitude was entirely right. 
The - letters were also translated’ into Hindi 
under the. auspices of the Hindi magazine Vishal. 
Bharat and published in book form. This Hin«di 
edition is also on sale and has not received any 
adverse attention. 

Mr. Sasadhar Sinha, Ph.D. ‘ondoi: who 
has been doing book selling and publishing 
business in. London for years and who has ocea- 
sionally contributed scholarly and interesting 
articles to The Modern.Review, translated one 
of the letters in Rashiar Chithi into, English 
from the original Bengali.. This translation .of 
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his was published in The Modern Review 
for June’, 1934, with Rabindranath Tagore’s 
permission. - It was: now that the Russia 
Letters attracted: the attention of the burean- 
crats presiding over. the destiny of the 
country, and the editor of The Modern Remew 
was ordered not to publish translations ef any 
more of these letters. He brought the matter to 
the notice of Major D. Graham Pole, Honorary 
70 the British Committee on the 
affairs of India and. Burma: A -question 
was asked in the House of Commons on the 
subject, The then Under-Secretary of State for 
India gave the curious answer that before the 
above-mentioned particular letter had been 
tianslated into English, -the Letters had not 
attracted any attention and were little read ! 
He thought that an English translation of the 
Letters would arouse dissatisfaction with 
British rule in India, Of course, but for the 
publication of such letters the classes and 
masses in India would have been and were 
quite satisfied with British rule. 

It is only. stupendous ignorance of the posi- 
tion and influence of Indian authors im general 
and of Rabindranath in particular which could 
embolden a British bureaucrat in London to 
imagine that any writings of Rabindranath on 
Russia in Bengali. and their translation into 
Hindi could fail to arouse interest and to be read 
by thousands upon thousands, and that in spite 
of the faet that Prabdsi occupies the foremost 
position among Bengal’s periodicals and has 
thousands of readers. 

We do not know’ that, except the letter 
which appeared in translation in The Modern 
Review, any others of the Russia Letters were 
ever translated into English or that any com- 
plete English translation of them ever appeared 
in® book form. : 


Ethiopian Emperor Abolishes: Slavery 
Lonpon, Sept. 18. 


Slavery has been abolished in Abyssinia by Emperor 
Haile Selassie and the Ethiopian Government in Addis 
Ababa has issued a statement to that effect. 

The Emperor who had long wanted to emancipate 
his subjects took the first step some years ago but his 
reforms which were to be gradual were interrupted py 
the Italian conquest of Abyssinia. On his return to 
Abyssinia, says the New Times and Ethiopia News, 
the Emperor decided that the. time had arrived when 
he could enact the law abolishing the legal status of 
slavery. The process of emancipation will be gradual 
so as not to create chaos in the social system. Under 
the new law, a master may retain his slave if the slave 
so desires it but every slave may without legal formality 
assert his freedom and his master cannot prevent him 
doing so or recapture him. 

Tt will end the gabbar or serf system ‘where as reward 


-for service to Government or in part payment of salaries, 
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Government officials or soldiers and Government em- 
ployees will recelve pay and rations only —Reuter. 

The Emperor and his people are to be con- 
gratulated on the step he has taken. 

He will be expected by lovers of progress 
all over the world to introduce universal educa- 
tion in his country and to give it a popular 
modern constitution, himself becoming its first 
sonstituzional monarch, 


[he Late Makarajadhiraj of Burdwan 


By the death of Bijoy Chand Mahtab, 
Maharajadhira] of Burdwan, Bengal has lost 
ter premier nodDleman. He belonged to a family 
which was originally of Panjabi extraction but 
settled in Bengal for centuries. Though he 
was a zealous upholder of the rights and Brivi- 
-eges Of the class of landholders in Bengal of 
*hom ha was the foremost, he joined the ranks 
of the Progressives in the field of politics. He 
was a man of wide culture and could think for 
aimself. He was for a time an able Executive 
‘Councillor of the Bengal Government. In 1926 
he atterded the Imperial Conference as a re- 
presentative of the Government of India. He 
took great interest in the literature of his mother 
tongue and was the author of some Bengali books 
and the composer of some Bengali songs. The 
Bengali Literary Conference at Burdwan over 
which tke late Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastri presided, was convened there at his 
mmstance. and he was the chairman of’ its recep- 
ticn conzmittee.e He bore all the expenses of the 
cession and read a fine address in his powerful 
roice. At the Non-party Leaders’ Conference at 
Bombay he supported the resolution mdéved by 
Sir N. WN. Sirear asking for the establishment 
cf a Nazional Government at the Centre. He 
_ resided long in England and perhaps had a mind 

t take part in its polities. : 

Regarding the religious views of the late 
Ifaharajadhiraj Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhusan, 
tac distinguished philosophical writer, writes, 
in part, in The Indian Messenger of the 7th 
September, 1941: 


I owe it to myself and the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, 
to which I belong, to speak on the active interest which 
tae late Maharajadhiraj] of Burdwan took in Brahma-~ 
ism and the Brahma Samaj during one period of his 
Ife. In 1907, he had a Secretary, named Pasupati 
Chatterji, who was a Brahma and a friend of mine. 
Ee was the son of one of the four Brahmanas who were 
sent to Benares by Maharshi Devendranath Thakur to 
study the Vedas. He came one day to tell me that the 
Maharajachira} would be glad to see me. Accordingly, 
I accompanied him one day to the Vijay Manazil, the 
Maharajachiraj’s Alipur residence. I was very kindly 
received Ly him. In the course of the conversation 
which followed, the Maharajadhiraj assured me that he 
- had become a Brahma, an anusthanik Brahma, as he 
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did not take any part in idolatrous ceremonies. He also 
told me that he would like to help the preaching of 
Brahmaism in his Zemindari by appointing a missionary 
in every village. I informed him that the number oi 
our missionaries was very smaun, so that if he wanted 
a large number, a college should be founded to prepare 
missionaries. The Maharajadhiraj liked the idea and 
wished to take the advice of our leaders on the subject. 
Accordingly, Pandit Sivanath Sastri with Dr. Hem- 
chandra Sarkar and myself, saw him at his local resi- 
dence and also paid a visit to Burdwan, where we 
preached in the local Samaj and addressed a public 
mecting at the local town hall. Very soon the proposed 
College was established in a hired house in Beadon 
Street. A College Cimmittee with about half a dozen 
members including Pandit Sastri and Principal Heramba- 
chandra Maitra, and Dr. Sarkar as Secretary, was also 
appointed. We met the Maharajadhiraj at the Vijay 
Manzil once every week. Of the College, the teachers, 
all paid, were Principal Govindanath Guha, who taught 
Sanscrit Grammar, Dr. Sarkar, who taught Brahma 
doctrines, and myself, who taught the Upanishads and 
the Philosophy of Brahmaism. 


Bengali Texts At I. C. S. Training 
Camp 


There is an LCS. Training Camp at Dehra 
Dun where, among other things, junior ICS. 
men learn some of the languages of India. We 
understand that at present those who learn 
Bengali have to do so from four stories published 
ten years ago in a Bengali children’s magazine 
named “ Sisu-Sathr” (“child’s companion ”) 
and four chapters from a Bengali domestic novel 
named “Svarnalata.” We are not concerned 
here with the merits of the children’s magazine 
in question, nor with the stories selected from 
it. But it strikes us as very absurd that for 
grown-up men wishing to learn a language 
stories meant for children should -be selected. 
There are plenty of stories in Bengali written 
for grown-up persons and by very famous writers, 
too. We would suggest that some stories by 
Rabindranath Tagore be selected for the pur- 
pose. Bengali is at present written in two forms, 
namely, the one generally used in writing books. 
and the other used in conversation but for some 
years past used in books also. Rabindranath 
Tagore has used both these forms to perfection. 
Both should and can be taught from Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s writings. If for any reasons the 
authorities want to teach Bengali to the LCS. 
probationers from juvenile books, there are 
many to choose from that illustrious author, 
Thera is no Bengali author who has written so 
many and such excellent really juvenile books. 

As for novels, here again the authorities 
can select some novel written by Rabindranath 
Tagore to teach both “spoken Bengali” and 
“literary Bengali” (known as “ sidhu bhasha ”’). 
Tt will not be difficult to select some book which 
is entirely free from politics. 
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Bankim Chandra Chatterjee wrote a very 
few short stories. One or more of them may be 
chosen, and some novel of his free from politics 
may also be chosen. But we think the idea is to 
teach quite modern Bengali, and that can be 
done by selecting some of the writings of 
Rabindranath Tagore. Not merely short stories 
or novels, but other kinds of writings of his there 
are which can be very effectively used for the 
purpose. There is no kind of literature which 
he has not adorned. . 

We have suggested mainly Rabindra- 
nath .Tagore’s writings. There are, no doubt, 
other good writers in Bengali literature. But 
when the very best is available, it is not the 
part of wisdom to choose anything of lower 
quality. ; 

As for some grammar of the Bengali 
language, it would not be impossible to find 
some grammar written in English. The gram- 
matical appendix to Sj. Rajsekhar Basu’s 
dictionary Chalantika may be adapted and 
may answer the purpose to some extent. 


A Muslim “ Speaker” on British 
Policy in India 

, _.. PesHawar, Sept. 16. 

“The policy of the British Government as regards 
India is wooden, barren and antedeluvian, as it was in 
the days of Montagu,” says the Hon’ble Malik Khuda 
Bux, Speaker of the Frontier Legislative Assembly and 
a member of the National Defence Council, in the 
course of a statement today. 

“In spite of the sacrifices which India is making in 
the present war and the fact that no embarrassment 
whatsoever is being caused to Government in these criti- 
cal days, British statesmen,” he says, “have undergone 
no change of heart. They are not prepared to make 
any unequivocal and definite declaration regarding the 
future status of India as a self-governing unit. This 
attitude of the British is rightly resented. throughout 
the country.” “Ts it too much to, hope that sense of 
justice now will prevail to lead British statesmen to 
declare freedom for India and also take some immediate 
steps to secure co-operation of great political parties 
by conceding real power to India ? "—A. P. J. 


Manufacture of Automobiles in India 
and Mr. Amery’s Attitude 


Mr. Walchand Hirachand has ‘issued the 
following statement on the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles in India and the Secretary of State’s 
attitude thereto : 


Judging from the cabled version of the Secretary 
of State’s reply to Charles Ammon in regard to Indian 
Motor Industry, the attitude of the Secretary of State 
is indefensible. “He speaks evasively as if the manu- 
facture of automobiles is not a part of war effort. The 
responsibility of misleading him to this state of mind 
is that of*the Government of India. ‘The automobile 
scheme has actively been before the Government of 
India for the last five years. Since .the outbreak of the 
war the promoters have modified their-demands necessi- 
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tated by war conditions and they have been urging upon 
the Government of India to treat the scheme as war 
effort because ‘Of the great part of the programme of 
mechanisation of the army has been playing. The 
Government, of India, having failed in their duty to- 
wards India in the matter of industrialisation, are now 
trying to cloak their indifference by saying that the 
war is an obstacle in the way of starting this industry 
now. The Commerce Member is already making his 
plans to meet the post-war depression. When is India 
therefore gomg to have automobile industry then ? 

Itecannot be forgotten that after the war broke 
out a big war order to the extent of 60,000 vehicles 
worth about 24 crores of rupees has been passed on to 
foreign manufacturers. The Indian tax-payer pays this 
amount but India has been denied the opportunity to 
start her own automobile industry and meet at least 
Some percentage of war needs. It takes only about 
seven months in the normal course to erect an automo- 
bile factory with high priorities. If the Government of 
India had adopted a more reasonable and friendly 
attitifde the position would entirely be different today. 

Look at the picture in Canada and Australia. The 
Canadian and Australian Governments have under 
definite arrangement with Great Britain fostered the 
establishment of engineering factories for the manufac- 
ture of automobiles and automobile parts including 
complicated machinery as engines for aeroplanes. In 
the latter country which is not so well placed as India, 
aeroplanes are being manufactured and while in the 
case of the Bangalore factory we are only able to do 
assembling after so many months of negotiation with 
the Government of India. The Australian Government 
expended 14 millions in bounties and giving facilities to 
stimulate the production of automobiles in that countrv. 

The picsure in India is different. The Government 
of India have actually obstructed and are still obstruct- 
ing by putting up excuses which will not stand any ° 
examination by an impartial authority and by refusing 
to treat it gs war potential particularly when the manag- 
ing personnel, finance, labour and raw materials are 
available in plenty in this country—A. P. 


Bengal European’s Protest Against 
Indo-Burma “ Agreement” 


A strong protest against the Indo-Burma 
Immigration Agreement was made by Mr. C. 
Griffiths, M.L.A., in, the Bengal Legislative. 
Assembly on the 2nd September last. 

In the course of his speech he said : 


Finally, regarding our fighting forces, the Indian 
Army is referred to by . Englishmen of mark, men 
associated with the Daily Mail including Viscount 
Rothermere, as the finest native force that ‘has existed 
in the world, since Rome raised her provincial legions. 
India supplies two soldiers to every one the rest of the 
British Empire can place on the field. Burma needs , 
Indian troops to protect her. So that she may enjoy 
Provincial Autonomy within the British Empire. Burma 
might accord a fair deal to all Indians who domicile 
there. These Indians are an asset to Burma. They 
develop the cotmtry adding to its wealth and prosperity 
and they do not exploit the country as is said by some. 

Today, no country can stand selfishly isolated. It 
ig necessary that the British Empire should stand united 
pooling’ and sharing its resources. We must be prepared 
to accept the best and consider the question of domicile 
within every part of the Empire. If we are narrow 
and selfish-minded, we cause a division and destroy 
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surselves making room for another Empire that can 
vork on broader and more generous lines. United the 
smpire stands, divided she falls (Loud cheers and 
applause). 


¥hy the Mahar aja of Nepal fs 
‘His Highness” 


A correspondent writes from Bombay that 
ae “ wag immensely interested to read the article 
m our last (September) number under the cap- 
ucn ‘The Independent Hindu Kingdom,’”’ but 
ne says he is puzzled why the “king ” of an 
mcepencent country: is addressed as His High- 
Less, not as His Majesty. 

The answer lies in the kind of constitution 
which Nepal has. We quote below a few words 
dom its description in The Statesman’s Year- 


Look. “The Sovereign is His Magesty 
T{sharajadhiraja Tribhuvana Bir Bikram 


Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shumshere Jung 
aes The government of Nepal is a military 
Chearchy. All power is in the hands of the 
Frime Minister, to whom it was permanently 
celegated by the Maharajadhiraja Surendra 
Eikram Shah under pressure of the Bharadars or 
nobles of the State in 1867.” 

The Prime Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief, though the actual ruler, has the title of 
Adaharaja and is addressed as His Highness, and 
tue King of Nepal, who is called the Maharaja- 
- duraja, is addressed as His Majesty. He reigns 
bat does not rule. 


e 
kabindrenath Tagore As Letter-writer 


In English there is only one volume of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s letters, namely, his 
‘“Latters to a Friend”. They partake, niore or 
Jess, of the character of essays or discourses. 
A] his real letters were written in Bengali. To 
Bengalis he never wrote letters in any other 
‘language but Bengali, excepting of course official 
le:ters to Bengali public servants. 

There are three or four volumes of his 
Bengal letters, hitherto published. But they 
ar a smal) portion of the total number of letters 
waich he wrote. Nobody can say how many 
hundred or rather how many thousand letters he 
wrote. For his general practice was never to 
‘leave any letter unanswered. Whether the 
writer of a letter addressed to him was a total 
stuanger or was known to him, did not matter. 
He would receive an answer in due course. If 
it was only a little boy, quite unknown to him, 
he would receive a reply. If 16 was a mere slip 


of a girl, quite unknown to him, she would get- 


an answer. And even a few lines from his pen 
wr tten on a post card partook of the character 
of ‘ierature. 
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- The delicate and pervasive humour in, many 
passages in many of his letters 1s delicious, and 
the moral fervour and high spirituality of his 
serious letters full of mspiration. 

His general habit of answering all letters 
personally in his own hand continued till 
within the last two or three years of his life. 
Therefore the output of letters from his pen 
has been immense. Perhaps there is no special 
Tagore number or Poojah number of any 
Bengali newspaper or periodical this year which 
does not contain some letter or letters of 
Rabindranath Tagore. Some of them may or 
may not be important if only their matter or 
subject is considered, but always their style, 
eee literary excellence, betrays their author- 
ship 

The Tagore ietters which have been appear- 
ing in Prabasit from the beginning of the current 
Bengali year are remarkable not only for their 
style and literary merits, but also because they 
contain information relating to his life and 
opinions and glimpses of his personality which 
no hitherto published prose writings or poems 
of his contain. No biographer of Rabindranath 
Tagore and no literary appraiser of his works 
will be able to dispense with a study of them, if 
he wants to do justice to his subject. 

It may be mentioned incidentally that 
Prabaési has been publishing photographs of 
Rabindranath Tagore—either of himself alone 
or of himself in the midst of others—and those 
near and dear to him, some of which had never 
yet been published and a few of which relating 
to his childhood of which even the existence 
and whereabouts were hitherto unknown. 


Government, Muslim Premiers, and 
Mr. Jinnah 


In the triangular squabble between the 
Government, the provincial Muslim Premiers, 
and Mr. Jinnah (or the Mushm League), all the 
parties have been to blame. 

Mr, Jinnah called upon the Muslim Pre- 
miers who were members of the Muslim League 
to give up their seats on the Defence Council 
on the ground that as the Muslim League had 
ruled that its members should not associate 
themselves with the Government’s war-effort 
and as the Defence Council had something to 
do with the war, the Premiers who were members 
of the Muslim’ League should not be on. the 
Defence Council. 

But the Defence Council has nothing to do 
with “ military ” defence. Moreover, it has 
neither any power nor any responsibility asso- 
ciated with any power. The business of its mem- 
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bers is simply to listen to what the Viceroy 
may tell them once every two months and 
make known in their respective provinces what 
they have heard from His-Excellency. If this 
be co-operation with .the war-effort, it is very 
nominal and very indirect co-operation. On the 
other hand, the Premiers, particularly the 
Panjab Premier, have, ever since the outbreak 
of the war, been really and substantially help- 
ing the war-effort by obtaining recruits for the 
army and the labour force, by producing and 


procuring war materials and securing contribu-. 


tions to the war funds in various ways. Why 
did not Mr. Jinnah call upon them ‘either to 
desist from aiding the war-effort in these ways 
or to resign. from their premierships: if they 
wanted to maintain their connection with the 
Muslim League? He had evidently swallowed 
a camel but was straining at a gnat. : 

As regards the three Muslim premiers, the 
parties of which they are leaders are not pre- 
dominantly Muslim League parties. These 
parties consist of members of various. groups. 
In fact, these premiers were not elected on 
Muslim League tickets. Mr. Fazlul Huq was 
re.urned after defeating a Muslim League candi- 
date. The premiers were not returned to the 
Legislatures ‘on the’ strength of their Muslim 
League following but on that of other following. 
For “these reasons, their Ministries) which con- 
tain members of other communities and parties, 
cannot be considered Muslim League ministries, 
nor can the premiers themselves logically consi- 
der themselves either Muslim League ministers 
or Muslim League premiers, ‘ They are, therefore. 
.not bound to obey any orders emanating from 
Mr. Jinnah, who had no right to issue such orders. 

As regards the Government, it «has been 
guilty of speaking with two voices, It informed 
Mr. Jinnah through the Governor of Bombay 
that the Muslim Premiers had been given seats 
on the Defence Council as representatives of the 
Muslim community, and, as hitherto Govern- 
ment has recognized the representative character 
of no other Muslim organization than the Muslim 
‘League, Mr. Jinnah was justified in inferring 
that the three Muslim premiers had been nomi- 
nated as’ representing the Muslim League. 

But in the statements made by the 
Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy it 
was said that the Premiers had been nominated 
as premiers, and if they ceased to be premiers 
and others succeeded them, these successors of 
theirs would have seats on the Defence Council 
even if they were non-Mislims. - 

No satisfactory explanation has been given 
for these mutually contradictory positions taken 
up by the Government. 
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When ~ the Congress - ministries resigned 
under orders from the Congress High Command, 
the British Lion roared, as they had resigned 
net because they had been called upon to do go 
by their corstituenciés, but because they had done 

so at the command of an outside body, namely, 

the Congress High Command. But when the 
Muslim League acts like the Congress High 
Comntand without the justification which the 
latter had the British Lion forgets to roar and 
swallows the insult. 

The explanation which Mr. Amery gave ir 
the House of Commons on the 11th September 
last is printed below : 


Mr. Amery stated in reply to a question: “There 
have been no resignations from the Viceroy’s Executive 
Couneil. As regards the newly created National Defence 
Council, its main purpose was, as I made clear at the 
time, to bring the war effort in the provinees and the 
States as well as in the ranks of Commerce, Industry 
and Labour into more effective touch with the Centra! 
Government. It is on that basis that invitations to 
serve were issued to, and accepted by, the premiers oi 
four provinces in which the normal consfitution has 
remained in force, in their capacity as premiers and 
without reference to the fact that three of them were 
members of the Moslem League. The Working Com- 
mittee of the’ Moslem League convened by Mr. Jinnah 
had since called upon enbee of the League, including 
the premiers of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam, to 
resign both from the Viceroy’s Executive and National 
Defenée Councils on thé grounds that they had associat- 
ed themselves with the step taken’ without reference to, 
and against she wish of Mr.. Jinnah as Presitlent of the 
League. These three premiers have complied with the 
request. of *the Working Committee. The Nawab oi 
Chhattari had previously resigned from tbe Defence 
Council on accepting the post of President of the Hydera- 
bad Executive Council. Begum Shah Nawaz remains 
a member of the Council. There have been no other 
resignations, : . 

Mr. Ammon asked: “How far has this been 
brought about by the maladroitness of Government re- 
presentations which had rather claimed them as repre- 
sentatives of the Moslem League ? ” 

* Mr. Amery declared : + “I think it was made abso- ° 
lutely clear both by the Viceroy and myself that the 
purpose of the National Defence Council was to bring 
the provinces, states, Commerce, Industry und Labour 
into closer contact with the Central Government. Of 
course, it was essential as is always the case in India 
that on any public body there should be reasonable 
representation of the two communities and 1 think that 
this was misrepresented by Mr. Jinnah in order to 
secure the resolution passed by the Moslem League. 
No claim was ever made by the Government that ahy- 
body was invited as a representative of the Moslem 
League. 

The letter to Mr. Jinnah stated that the Mosler 
community was worthily represented, not represented in 
any other sense except that there was reasonable propor- 
tiow of Mos.ems and Hindus in total. It made amply 
clear to Mr. Jinnah that the basis on which these invi- 
tations were issued and accepted was that they were 
invited as premiers of their pr ovinces and that if they 
ceased to ba premiers, their position wouid be auto- 
matically taken by those’ who succeeded them.” 


This explanation is not convincing. 
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India and Burma Elections Postponement 

Gill. 

According to the provisions of section 61 of 
she Government of India Act of 1935, the elec- 
sions to the Provincial Assemblies would have 
seen held by the end of this year or early in 
1942, but the india and Burma Elections Post- 
onemént Bill which has been passed by the 
3ritish House of Commons and has perhaps by 
now received the Royal assent, empowers the 
“toverncr of each province to extend during the 
antire period of the war and for twelve months 
after its termination the life of the Legislative 
Assembly. It is a valued right of all democra- 
sies that the people should have legislatures 
consisting of a majority of members whose yiews 
are In unison with those of the voters on the 
burning questicns of the day. Such legislatures 
ean be had only by holding general elections 
after fixed intervals, if not earlier, The pro- 
~rinces of British India have been deprived of 
shis right for reasons which cannot stand 
ecrutiny. 
Mr. Amery advanced it as an argument that 
“he House of Commons had prolonged its life on 
account of the war. But that House represents 
a self-ruling people and has prolonged its own 
afe. What right has it to prolong the life of the 
Assemblies of a people who are not self-ruling 
but foreigner-ruled ? If our provincial Assemblies 
had prolonged zheir own lives, there would have 
been some show of reason in calling upon us to 
aecept their decision, though they are not really 
democratically elected bodies. 

‘ Mr. Amery has given expression, to an 
-pprehension that elections might interfere with 
ihe war effort. But elections have been held 
during this war in America and Australia, with- 
cut their affecting the war efforts of thase 
countries in the least. ° 

‘He has referred to ihe existence of com- 
munal feelings in India and expressed a fear 
that elections may exacerbate them. But the 
Sul does not provide that the elections are to 
be held after communal feelings have died down. 
it provides that they are to be held 12 months 
efter the conclusion of the war. Can anybody 
be sure that communal felings would vanish by 
that time ? What has the war got to do with 
the communal feeling that it should be expected 
to disappear 12 months after the war? That 
feeling is due mainly to the Communal Decigion 
end cannot disappear until that sinister decision 
is knocked on che head. 

A substantial reason why the elections have 
}Feen postponed appeared casually in Mr. 
Amery’s speech when he said : 
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“I think it would be little less than farcical, ... . 
if ‘elections were held merely in order to afford an 
opportunity of ventilating Mr. Gandhi's policy of nega- 
tion without any prospects of returning to constitutional 
government after elections.” 


So Mr. Amery was afraid, and rightly, too, 
that the elections, if held now, would result in 
a majority of Congress members being elected, 
thereby proving the unreal character of the 
British claim that the whole of India, minus a 
few mad men like Mr. Gandhi, was behind the 
back of the British Government. 

Some criticisms of the Bill by some M.P.s 
were very apposite. For example, Mr. Silverman 
(Labour) stated that 


It was said that this Bill was aierly applying to 
India what we had applied to ourselves. There was a 
superficial sense in which that was true. But it was the 
House of Commons which had decided to prolong its 
own life. If the Legislative Assemblies in India had 
been asked to prolong their lives, you would have had 
a parallel to what has taken place in that House. But 
this Bill was not an act of a democratic Legislative 
Assembly prolonging its own existence. This was an 
act of direct and personal rule: it was an act of auto- 
eracy: it was an act of dictatorship and an act of 
preventing the people from expressing their own views. 
This Bill did not postpone the elections until the com- 
munal feeling had died down—it postponed the elections 
until 12 months after the war. The communal feeling 
was not caused by the war, and would not be ended 
by the war. The war might end tomorrow and the 
situation in India would remain as it. was, unless some- 
thing was done by the Government to give the Indian 
people the right to govern themselves. 


Mr. Sorensen (Labour) said that 


If the Government were sure that the people of 
India would endorse their policy by an overwhelming 
majority, an opportunity would be seized to hold elec- 
tions. The Bill was brought forward because we feel 
that if elections were held now, a majority of the people. 
of India would vote against the policy of this Govern- 
ment. It would be more in agreement with the princi- 
ples of defnocracy to hold elections than to postpone 
them and advance sorry, shallow, untrue arguments in 
defence of that action. It was made clear by the 
Prime Minister that the splendid principles in the eight- 
point Atlantic Charter were signed for general applica- 
tion but were not for specific application in a sphere 
where we could apply them. - 


Notice 


On account of the Durga Puja Holidays the 
Modern Review Office and Prabasi Press will 
remain closed from the 26th September to the 9th 
October, 1941, both days included. All business 
accumulating during this period will be tran- 
sacted after the holidays. 


: Ramananda Chaitterjec, 


Proprietor, ‘The Modern Review ”’ 
Prabasi Press. 
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AKHAND HINDUSTHAN 
By RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJT, m.u.c., ma. php. 


inp1a has fallen on evil days, and on evil tongues. 
She is called upon to defend her very individual- 
ity and integrity as a country, and as a political 
organism. It is curious to note that she. is 
surrounded by a number of neighbouring 
countries and regions which can freely call 
themselves Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Turkestan, 
Turkmanistan; Arabistan, Luristan, Khuzistan, 
Kohistan, Kurdestan, Kafiristan, Seistan (Saka- 
sthana), Shahfistan, Faristan, Ardistan; Usbegis- 
tan, Tadjikistan, Baltistan and Waziristan. But 
in the midst of this company, India alone can- 
not call herself Hindustan. Yet it was left to 
the ancient Achaemenian Emperor of Persia, as 
far back as the sixth century B.C., to first apply 
to India the designation of Hindustan. A 
country is always called by. the name of the 
majority of its population all over the world. 
The world has never seen a State which is a 
purely homogeneous entity in regard to its social 
composition. It is impossible to construct a 
State exclusively out of one community. Racial 
or réligious frontiers can never coincide wth 
political frontiers. A State is bound to have 
different communities in its population. The 
mere existence of different communities does not 
militate against its unity as a State. 

In the years following the Mutiny, it had 
been the policy of some Anglo-Indian adminis- 
trators to describe India not as a country or 
geographical unit, but as a continent made up of 
different countries. The enemies of India’s pro- 
gress are blind to her fundamental unity behind 
her continental diversity, like the blind men of 
the adage, each of whom mistook a particular 
limb of the elephant for the whole animal. It 
is not for superficial observers to find the One in 
the Many, the Individual in the Aggregate, the 
Simple in the Composite. India, in point of 
diversity, physical or sociological, is, indeed, an 
“epitome of the world.’ But this diversity is 
the natural consequence of her size and cannot 
be taken aS a source of her weakness, but a 
source of strength, not as a factor for disinte- 
gration, but as a factor for making for a richer 
and more comprehensive synthesis. No one can 
dispute the unity of the U. 8. A., despite its 
phenomegial diversity ofs every form and type. 

To combat this basic misconception regard- 
ing India and her civilization and anticipating 
the ways of thinking which have today culmi- 
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nated in the Pakistan Movement, I produced a 
treatise aS long ago as 1914 on the subject of 
India’s fundamental unity which was honoured 
by an introduction written by the late British 
Premier, J. Ramsay MacDonald. In his 
introduction he states with much feeling : 

“Tf India is a mere geographical expression, a mere 
collection of separate peoples, traditions, and tongues 
existing side by side but with no sense. of nationhood ine 
comgnon, Indian history cannot be the record of on 
evolution of a civilization—it can be nothing more than 
an account of raids, conflicts, relations of conquerors 
and conquered, That this is the common view is only 
too true; that a superficial view of India lends all its 
weight to that view is only too apparent; that it is the 
view of many of the present Governors is proclaimed 
without secrecy from Ceylon to Afghanistan.” 


‘Mr. MacDonald combats this view and 
holds with the humble writer of the book that 
the Hiridu “ regards India not only: as a political 
unit but as the outward embodiment, as the 
temple—nay, even as the Goddess Mother—of 
his spiritaul culture.” He then records a classi- 
cal sentence which should be adopted as the- 
slogan of all Indians who believe in the integrity 
of their.motherland: “India and Hinduism 
are organically related ag body and soul.” 

It is a matter of sorrow antl surprise that in 
place of the die-hard Anglo-Indian administra- 
tors of the last century who believed in ‘the 
imperialist policy “to divide and rule,” there 
are now found Indians who want to go farther 
and achieve India’s vivisection. Such a process 
wo Hindu can possibly tolerate, because it 
amounts to an attack upon his very religion. 
The Hindu has been trained through the ages to 
offer his worship to Mother India conceived of 
as a deity, the Desamdtrika, whose virdt-deha 
extends from Kashmir to Cape Comorin. The 
federation of the whole of India as a saered, 
indivisible, and inviolable unit, an object of 
national worship, ‘has been an accomplished 
fact of Indian thought through the ages.~ 
It does not take any cognizance of the 
political and administrative divisions of India 
into so many States and Provinces. These 
divisions are artificial and have no application 
in the realm of thought. The spiritual prevzils 
over the physical. There is a series of national 
prayers in which the Hindu is enjoined to 
devoutly meditate on the divine form of Mother 
India as a land. of seven sacred rivers from 
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the Indus to the Cauvery, of seven great 
mountain systems from the Himalayas to the 
Malaya, forming her ribs and backbone; as the 
land of seven sacred cities from Hardwar to 
Kanchi, The Hindu sacred texts decorate the 


body of Mother India by covermg it up with a. 


network of shrines and sacred places which are 
distributed all over the country. A pilgrimage 
to these holy places educates India’s dumb 
millions in a vivid consciousness of what consti- 
tutes their common mother country. The form 
of India is thus preseribed and fixed for the 
Hindu by his religious texts. It cannot be 
mutilated at the bidding of others. 
The inevitable differences between commu- 
_awities that are to be found in every country and 
State cannot be made the ground of its disinte- 
eration and partition among them. Even with 
such partition no part of the State can be 
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rendered a homogeneous social composition; 
each of the fragments of the dismembered State 
will be full of minority problems. On the other 
hand, it is quite feasible to reconcile all con- 
ceivable differences of communities in 4& 
comprehensive scheme by which, short of the 
disintegration of the parent State, the minorities 
can be protected in all matters in which they 
happen to be minorities. The limits of such 
minority protection are very well indicated at 
one of the discussions at the League of Nations: 


“We must avoid creating a State within a State. 
We must prevent the minority from transforming itself 
into a privileged caste and taking definite form as a4 
foreign group instead of being fused in the society in 
which it lives. If we take the exaggerated conception. 
of the autonomy of minorities to the last extreme, these 
minorities will become a disruptive element in the State 
7. a source of national disorganisation ”’ (M. Blociszew-~ 
ski). 


THE “NEW ORDER” OF “ ANGLO-SAXONY ” 
By SURESH CHANDRA DEB 


THe phrase “new order” has been made 
popular during this World War II of the 20th 
century to indicate the many blessings that 
mankind will be enjoying after the world will 
have been purified by blood and fire” We in 
India whom fate. has set apart as observers of 
the present game of war, spread over continents 
and oceans, we may not be carried off our feet 
by the mysticism of the phrase; we appear to be 
cultivating a habit of cynicism and scepticism 
with regard to the many promises made and 
words of hope uttered by the users of the 
phrase-—a phrase expressing as good or as ba 

an “indefinity ” ase democracy. Perhaps this 
habit of ours enables us to see more of the 
game, specially of that part of it with which we 
happen to be politically associated. 

It is twenty-four months since the fight for a 
“new order” started in the plains of Poland. 
Ne these months Lord Linlithgow as 

ovtrnor-General in India, and Lord Zetland 
and Mr. Amery as Secretaries of State for India 
in Britain, have been trying their best to enthuse 
us over this phrase. But we have felt unable 
to do so; we have refused to be enthusiastic till 
we have before our eyes a concrete pattern of 
the “new order” into which we are going to be 
fitted. The British bureaucrat in India is gener- 
ally a self-satisfied being; he has little patience 
‘with all this talk about “new order,” and per- 


haps less faith in it. He is content with offering 
incense to the god of his daily files. . His 
contribution to the solution of the Indian pro- 
blem since September, 1939, has been “ merely 
to dwell on danger and feed panic and terror,” 
to quote the words of Sri Chakravarti Raja- 
gopalachari, ex-Premier of Madras. He has not 
been able to make any appeal to the self-respect 
of the Indian people or to their enlightened 
self-interest. They have been left to fall back 
on the last desperate hope of mankind— 
reliance on fate, or kismet, or adrishta. 

But at the centre of the empire men and 
rulers have been sensing the approach of a vast 
change in their affairs, They appear to welcome 
it. The British Premier, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
indicated it in course of a speech made in the 
House of Commons on the 30th of August, 1940, 
when announcing the lease to the United States 
of certain sites for naval and air bases facilities 
in their islands near the Atlantic border of the 
republic. He ended the speech with a highly 
emotional appeal : 

MY geht Spe these two great organisations of English- 
speaking democracies, the British Empire and the United 
States, will have to be somewhat mixed up together in 
some of their affairs for mutual and general advantage. 
For my own payt, looking*out upon the fumre, I do 
not view the process with any misgivings. I cannot 
stop it if IT wish. No one can stop it. Like the Missis- 
sippi, it just keeps rolling along. Let it roll. Tet it 
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roll, roll on in full flood, inexorable, irresistible, benign- 
ant, to broader lands and broader days.” 

A British publicist has characterized this 
development as the easy solution of a very 
dificult problem—this attempt to set up “ a new- 
style Pax Britannica with the United States as 
a sort of honorary Associate Member....”’ He 
does not appear, however, to be very ‘hopeful 
that his country will find solace and security in 
the wide embrace of what has come to be known 
as “ Anglo-Saxony ”. But the growing complexi- 
ties of international affairs, the mounting 
intensity of conflict and competition amongst 
the peoples of Europe, the awakening activities 
and ambitions of Asiatic peoples, have been 
preparing the ground for the emergence of such 
@ solution of the difficulties of the British 
Empire. 


IT : 


Mr. Churchill told the world on the same 
occasion that even before the present war 
various agreements had been reached between 
the two governments “ about certain islands in 
the Pacific which have become important as air 
fueling stations.” He instanced this as giving 
a concrete shape to “the principle of association 
of interests for common purposes between 
Britain and the United States.” The threat of 
German hegemony or of Totalitarian leadership 
have made vivid the consciousness of a common 
purpose influencing the thought and action of the 
two countries. More than hundred years back, 
in 1823 Britain forgot her 40 years old sorrow 
over the loss of the Thirteen Colonies in north 
America and could think of restoring the balance 
~in world affairs by calling the new world to her 
aid. She supported President Monroe when on 
December 2, 1823, he served notice on the world, 
specially on the European world, that any 
attempt made by any non-American power to 
control the “destiny” of any country in the 
western hemisphere would be regarded as “a 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition to- 
wards the United States.” By that time that 
majority of the States in South America had 
freed themselves from Spanish and Portuguese 
imperialism. President Monoroe’s country, 
however, lacked the strength to enforce the 
dictum. The Atlantic Ocean was no doubt a 
barrier between the ambitions of Europe and 
America’s security. But the real power behind the 
President’s declaration was George Canning, the 
British Foreign Secretary; the strength that has 
been mgintaining for eabout a, century the 
Monoroe Doctrine was derived from the British 
Navy. But since 1914 British command of the 
seas has been gravely challenged, and the 
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“splendid isolation” of the Americas has ended, 
and they face the prospect of living in a world 
of weak States threatened by gigantic, conquer- 
ing military powers. 


Lil 


This development has quickened the reali- 
sation of the interdependence of Britain and the 
United States. But more than this material 
interest there has existed “a deep sense of 
family security”? between the two countries. 
Writers on international affairs have acknowledg- 
ed that “in spite of the lack of demonstrativeness”’ 
the English position in the heart of the United 
States is based on the “solid foundation of 
family relationship.” Andre _ Siegfried, 
French scholar, has in his America Comes of 
Age (1927) discussed with clarity and insight 
the many impersonal forces, past and present, 
that have been strengthening the bonds between 
the two peoples. Though it was from British 
control that the Thirteen Colonies on the 
Atlantic border of the United States broke away 
about one hundred and sixty years ago, the 
bitter memories of that fight have not been able 
to erase the fundamntal British character of the 
country. Its life has been built upon British 
traditions of faith; kindred institutional arrange- 
ments in Church and State have been imported 
from the “old country.” Though it is a cauldron ° 
of races of various colours—white, black, brown 
and yelow-——belonging to various linguistic 
groups, taough there are more than 60 lakhs of 
U. §. citizens of Irish descent, more than 50 
lakhs of German descent, more than 30 lakhs of 
Ttalian cescent, yet up till now the dominant 
classes have been Anglo-Saxon. As an example 
it may be stated that except Van Buren and the 
two Roosevelts there has been no President of the 
United States who did not belong to the Pro~ 
testant Anglo-Scottish ljneage; the three 
exceptiors bear Dutch names. Andre Siegfried 
has also told us that there appears to be a “ sort 

of secret, doctrine,” handed down from father to — 
son, that the United States should remain 
“Protestant and Anglo-Saxon,” that this tradi- 
tion “ guarantees for Britain an undisputed and-~ 
privileged position ” in the life and thought. of Jf 
the greatest republic of the modern world. 

It is kinship like this that has mentally 
and spiritually ranged the United States on the 
side of Briatin on this the greatest crisis in the 
latter’s history of about a thousand years. It is 
this kinship that has moved the ruling classes of 
the republic to go to Britain’s help in all ways 
“short of war,’ short of sending soldiers to 
fight sice by side with the British in distant 
lands. But it is not instinct and sentiment 
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alone that have influenced the mixing up in 
certain of their affairs to which Mr. Churchill 
referred im such eloquent terms. Material 
mterests are involved in the fate and fortunes 
of Britain as viewed from the angle of America. 
Since the fall of France U. 8. public men and 
publicists have been publicly recognising that 
‘Britain is their first line of defence.” The 
prospect of Britain failmg to stand wp to 
German assaults in August and September, 1940, 
appreciated in their eyes the value of the 
British Navy. ‘In newspapers and magazines 
the queszion was gravely discussed: “If 
Britain is defeated the United States will 
find it impossible to cope with the combined sea 
wsfength of the Axis Powers.” Admiral William 
Standby, former Chief of Naval Operations, 
estimated that even in 1943 when U. S. produc- 
tion is expected to reach its highest mark, the 
number of U.S. ships will be about 422 as against 
962 of Germany-Italy-Japan. This estimate 
underlined the need of the British Navy for the 
United States, made clear the “ relation of mutual 
selfishness’ that existed between the two 
countries. 


LV 


The realisation of mutual selfishness is not 
of recent growth. For about sixty years, since 
‘Britain woke up to the fact that the days of 
her primacy in trade and industry, in the paths 
of modern imperialism, were coming te an end, 
that competitors to her were appearing in the 
field —her statesmen have been feeling the need 
of & more consolidated empire and a more co- 
herént economic system. The wide discussion 
of Imperia: Federation and Imperial Preference 
was inspired by this feeling. A French historian, 
Eli Halevy, in his History of the English People 
has interpreted the Jubilee Poem (1897) of 
Rudyard Kipling as.a mirror of this fear in the 
heart of the British people. He has quoted the 
following lines to drive ‘home his point: 
“Far-called, our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the fire; 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 


Judge of the Nations, spare us vet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! ” 


V 


It was during this time and under the in- 
fluence of this fear that British and American 
thinkers and statesmen, leaders of finance and 
industry, began to think of stabilising Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy by some sort of an arrangement 
the germs cf which are hidden in the speech of 
Mr. Winston Churchill from which we have 
quoted. A biography of Cecil Rhodes an empire- 
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builder, has described how he proposed in 1891 
to finance an organisation, “a Society,” the 
object of which “was to be the establishment 
of world peace by the union of Great Britain 
and the United States.” The American Admiral 
A. T. Mahan, author of The Influence of Sea 
Power on History, was commissioned by Andrew 
Carnegie the American multi-millionaire of 
Scottish descent, to write an article in support of 
such a propaganda— to promote rapprochement 
between the two nations.” It appeared in the 
North American Review (1894) entitled 
‘“ Possibilities of an Anglo-American Re-Union.” 
Mrs. Annie Besant in her Ancient Ideals wm 
Modern Life (1901) wrote of the “dawn” of 
“9 vast Teutonic world-empire, formed by the 
English and their,Colonies, with their off-shoot, 
the United States, bound in close union.” This 
world-empire will be “next to dominate 
humanity.” At that time the Germans, a 
Teutonic people, cousin to the Anglo-Saxons, 
were not excluded from a place in the scheme of 
world domination. The Rhodes Scholarships of 
the value of £250 a year which enabled promis-. 
ing young men of the “ self-governing countries ”’ 
of the British Empire and of the United States 
to finish their education in the universities of 
Britain were made available to German scholars 
as well, so that the future leaders of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Teutonic countries might grow up 
together with like minds and kindred ambitions. 
Cecil Rhodes’ ambition and Mrs. Besant’s pro- 
phecy appear to be nearing fulfilment, but not 
exactly in the way they hoped and schemed for. 
Germany has not been able to co-operate in the 
enterprise. . 

VI 

We have traced the many forces, personal 
and impersonal, that have been working for the 
emergence of the new phenomenon of “ Anglo- 
Saxony” in the modern world. In books on 
Hindu political thought such an organisation 
has been called “Mandal,” and the guiding 
power or person has been called “ Mandaleswar.” 
In the “Anglo-Saxony” of the future the 
‘ Mandaleswar”’ will be the United States and 
not Britain. Leaders of U. S. political and 
industrial life like Wendell Wilkie and Henry 
Ford have begun to loudly think that the 
“chaos” in international affairs offered to 
“America the opportunity for world leader- 
ship”; they have been talking of the “role” 
which their country can play in the modern 
world by the pse of her “strength andeability.” 
For years since the end of World War I, public 
men and publicists, authors and journalists, have 
been pointing to the signs and portents of such 
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a “destiny ” for the United States. In 1927 
Frank Simonds writing in the pages of the 
American Review of Reviews could write.: 

“Looking at the map, it is clear that there is every 
geographical reason why we may one day become the 
centre of the English-speaking world.” 

Ludwell Denny in his book published in 
1930—America Conquers Britain—was more 
lyrical : 

“The ‘Americanisation’ of Kurope and the far places 
of the earth advances.... We were Britain’s colonies 
once. Sne will be our colony before she is done, not 
in name but in fact. Machines gave Britain power over 
the world. Now, better machines are giving America 
power over the world. What chance has Britain against 
America ? And what chance has the world ?” 


Vil 


The tramp of German hordes over the con- 
tinent of Europe, their unchecked march over 


the free countries of Europe, have put a certain’ 


amount of fear in the heart of Americans even. 
They have been feeling anxiety about the air 
and naval defence of their Atlantic seaboard. 
Mr. Churchill has told the world that when they 
“learnt ” of this anxiety, they hastened to place 
at the service of the U. S. Administration on a 
99-years lease certain sites. in the islands 
of Newfoundland, Bermuda, Antigua, St. Lucia, 
Trinidad, Georgetown, Bahama, and Jamaica for 
the needed defence arrangements. In exchange 
they got 50 “over-age” destroyers which are 
“good for convoy duty” only. This deal and 
the growing ‘help to Britain under the provisions 
of the Lease-and Lend Act are evidences of the 
“ mixing up” of the affairs of the two countries. 


Britain’s conduct under the hail of German 


bombs, the intrepidity of her people, their grim 
endurance, have also been helping to wipe off the 
eyes of Americans the sin of her imperialism. 
U. §. newspapermen who have been visiting 
Britain as pilgrims since August and September, 
1940, have by their despatches to the leading 
papers been forging new bonds between the two 
peoples. They have been driving it home that 
only a closer co-operation between Britain and 
the United States can save “ democracy ” in the 
world, Propaganda in this behalf has been 
passing beyond the region of idle discussion. 
One instance of this development may be cited 
here. Clarence Streit of the Union Now book 
fame (July, 1989) founded an organisation 
known as Federal Union to push forward his 
plan for a “Union of 15 Democracies.” In 
Britain it has 250 “chapters” with 10,000 
members., After the fall of France he got 
published in the third week of July’, 1940, in the 
New York Times a full page advertisement. 
“paid for by a group of American citizens,” 
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proposing “ Union now of the United 
States and the six British Democracies 
before it is too late.” Pending a Constitutional 
Convention, an Inter-Continental Congress 
should be set up “on this side of the Atlantic,” 
composed of 27 representatives of the U. 8. A., 
11 from the United Kingdom, 3 from Canada, 
3 from Australia, 2 each from Eire, the Union 
of South Africa, and New Zealand. This number 
is made up of one representative for each 
‘member-democracy ” plus an additional re- 
presentative for every 50,00,000 inhabitants. 
The Unior would be empowered to handle 
foreign affairs and relations, establish a com- 
mon currency, 2 common citizenship, common 
communications in the Federal Union. Aly 
powegs not specifically granted to the Union ™ 
would be retained by each State which could 
be Socialist. or Capitalist, or a Republic like the 
U. §. A., or a Monarchy like Britain. Each 
State would have to incorporate a Bill of Rights 
granting freedom of speech, of worship, of the 
press, the right to freedom of assembly. An 
interesting item in the advertisement was the 
following : 

“The British Fleet would be secured against sur~ 
render, and united with the U.S. A. Fleet, to rule the 


waves, even though England and Ireland were invaded 
and crushed.” 


*e #€£ ee © 
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British public men and publicists could not 
have missed the significance of schemes like 
these. They could find no consolation or secure 
afty compensation from the prospect as and when 
the United States and Canada, South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand will be sailing awav 
with the “British Fleet” after England and 
Treland had been “ invaded and crushed.” But 
they appear to be resigning themselves to this 
development. Mr. Witston Churchill does not ” 
regard it with any misgivings; he accepts it as 
a decree of nature as the flow and flood of the 
Mississippi is. He expressed gladness that “ the 
armed and naval frontiers of the United States 
have been advancing along a wide area into the 


Atlantic Ocean.” The occupation of Iceland by .. 


U. S. troops has been hailed with the same relief. 
Other British politicians also do not find any- 
thing unnatural in the United States becoming 
the senior partner in “ Anglo-Saxony.” Colonel 
Josiah Wedgewood, a knight-errant among 
British politicians, writing from the United 
States where he thad gone evidently to prescnt 
the Liberal side of the British character, sugges- 
ted that there should be set up a joint War 
Cabinet in which certain of the British Ministers 
and the Prsident of the U. S. A. with his 
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Secretaries could find a place; selected members 
_ from the British Parliament should be delegated 
to their opposite numbers in the U. 8. A. 
Legislature and vice versa. This is just the 
preliminary step towards the political and cons- 
titutional union of the two countries. 

In the excitement of the war period, moved 
by admiration of the superb fight that Britain 
has been putting up, standing almost alone in the 
world, a halo of idealism may be thrown over 
schemes like that of Clarence Streit. But there 
are men other than idealists and dreamers in 
the most pupulous of Anglo-Saxon countries. 
‘There are many hard-headed men among them 
who have been drawing up a balance-sheet of 
ww rofit and loss that would acrrue as a conse- 
‘quence of Anglo-American partnership in ,world 
affairs. Their mind peeps out of the words that 
appeared in an article published in the U. &. 
monthly—The Inving Age—in its February 
(1941) number : 

“Physically speaking the British Isles are of little 
value to us, even if they survive..... We do want, 
however, tariff-free access to the vast markets of the 
Dominions and Colonies. We want free access to their 
sources of tin. rubber, nickel, magnesium, gold, vegetable 


oils, Iron, and a long list of other materials bs ot, We 
‘want & more responsible interest in the British Navy, 
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and we could save millions in projected sata poneere: 
Es by a joint ownership of the British and American 
‘eets,’ 


It is the hard-headed appraisers of the 
assets at present under British control, 
represented by the article from which a quotation 
has been made above, who will be controlling 
and influencing policy in “ Anglo-Saxony.” ‘T'o 
us in this country the possibility of such a 
development raises the question—what place 
will India occupy in such a scheme of things ? 
If men like Clarenence Streit are to have their 
way, India will continue to be part of a 
‘dependent empire ” of “ Anglo-Saxony ” as she 
is today of Britain. After fighting two world 
wars it may happen that Britain will not be 
much of an asset, financially speaking, to “Anglo- 
Saxony ”. ” But as mistress of a vast “ dependent 
empire,” she can make a great contribution. 
"She will be bringing to the common stock of 
“ Anglo-Saxony ” the undeveloped and the 
immeasurably rich potential wealth of her 
dependencies and protectorates, of which India 
is the brightest gem. The World War TI of the 
20th century, fought to defend and advance the 
cause of democracy, may end in this paradoxical 
development-——the rise of “ dollar imperialism.” 





IN MEMORIAM 


Rabindranath Tagore 


(1861-1941) 


Not a meagre bunch of flowers, O Gardener, , 
‘Your lasting gift to us, ° 

But a full garden,°a paradise 

Large and bountiful as your land. 

Large and bountiful as your heart. 


Rich flowers born of your country’s soil. 
Soft flowers moistened with her rains, 
Bright flowers burnished by her sun, 
fTowers tinged by all her seasons’ moods, 
Flowers fair as her own sons and daughters. 


Flowers richer for your wealth of wisdom, 
Flowers softer for your gentleness of heart, 


Flowers brighter for the touch of your sure hand, 
Flowers deep-hued from your radiant vision, 
Flowers fairer for the dreams of your great soul, 


And now you have gone. dear Gardener, 
To the Giver of soil and seed and skill. . 
But you leave us this paradise, 

These flowers from. your soil and soul. 


To our bruised but grateful hearts 

Press we fondly all these flowers 

Dear to Memory because they are Bengal’s 
All the dearer because they are yours. 


—The [ight of the East, for September, 1941. 


GURUDEVA 
By JNANENDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAY 


Tu sorrow is much too recent and fresh to 
allow me to collect my thoughts, and the shadow 
is much too deep for me to see beyond the 
immediate loss. This is a short discourse, and 
T shall not be able to touch on many of the out- 
standing things in Gurudeva’s achievements and 
must wait for other opportunities. A Nobel 
Prize is only a prize, and a Knighthood is but 
a word, when we speak about him, his life and 
work, the legacy he has left us,’not merely the 
people of this country but also of all countries. 
Gurudeva has for all the years that I have been: 
alive,—more than half a century,—taken inter- 
est in everything that concerns man’s life. 
Indeed he did this even before my birth. The 
people of my generation, and those who have 
come after us, have been born to a_fortune. 
Nothing that is in the interest of mankind has 
escaped his attention; our folly has given him 
worries, and no piece of good fortune, 
that has come our way, has he neglected to 
felicitate. And in all this he has widened our 
outlook, for while we have seen only the things 
on the surface, he has seen deeper and has given 
meaning to human endeavours which no one else 
has been able to give. 

As we all know, he was born in a noble 
family, the most noted in Calcutta, the first 
city of India. His grand-father, Prince Dwarka- 
nath, was noted for his generosity and urbanity, 
more than any one else of his age. “He was 
called a prince not because there was the usual 
reason for that appellation to be added to his 
name, but because he was a prince in his spirits, 
in actions and-thoughts. It was a unique family 
in which the Prince was born, one to give lead 
to society and light to intellectual and thought- 
ful men through generations. His commercial 
projects were pioneering in character. But he 
died suddenly in England before he could put 
his affairs in proper shape. Debendranath, 
more truly known as Maharshi Debendranath, 
was his eldest son. Suffice it to say now that he 
was a Maharshi, and his son, the youngest 
but one, Kaviguru Rabindranath, was on occa- 
sions ‘his companion during his devotional tours, 
and had gqpportunities toeshare his life of a 
pilgrim. is must have left a stamp on the 
young poet’s life, which ‘thas manifested itself in 
various ways and has enriched the world. 6o 


much devotional was the poet’s up-bringing that 
we find that even in his early youth he composed 
a hymn which would do credit to the best of the 
composers cf songs of prayer. This song is still 
sung in religious services and is considered 
to be one of those rare pieces which shed the 
light of Divinity on human life. 


Many of you must be acquainted with thea 


poems of the Poet. Any digcussion of them can- 
not but be profitable to us, for they are an 
abundant source of happiness and savisfaction. 
Here I have no opportunity to speak of them. 
There is no aspect of human life which ‘has not 
received treatment in his poems and which has 
not been set in the true light. Deep in thoughts 
they are, deeper far than many can fathom, but 
yet there they are from which even the least 
penetrating mind will receive what it profoundly 
needs, for above everything Gurudeva’s poems 
are rich in human sympathy. 

The keynote of the life of Gurudeva is In 
his love of beauty. To those who have read his 
autobiography I need not mention how he 
describes this attitude of his. He says how 
everything was beautiful in his eyes. His father 
used to see the evidence of divine beauty in 
everything and this son of the Maharshi lived 
so much immersed in beauty that at one place 
he has Said that. he saw rhythm even in the 
movements of the street porters carrying their 
loads in the baskets on their heads. 

, This power to see beauty provides the key- 
note of the song of hi§ life,.for it is a song. 
swee.er far than anything wé know, from the 
beginning to the end, a song that has charmed 
the world, and hag inspired it, a song—the thrill 
of which will last for-all times. 


He used to live a very simple life. But it 


was entirely beautiful on account of its purity. = 
and its generosity. I have always wandereduat_eoJ 


his frugality and simplicity. In everything 
he was beautiful. The Divine Father endowed 
him with personal beauty; he had a voice, which 
was the sweetest I have ever heard. And he 
had a mind which never failed to see anything 
that was beautiful. I have already said that his 
habits were just the opposite of expensive, and 
yet one could never find near him, whenever one 
might visit him, anything which did not suit 
the rest and did not contribute to the atmosphere 
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which was entirely beautiful. And this he 
translated into his writings, into his talks and 
into his conceptions. His words charmed our 
hearts, for they came from a heart which was 
all the time thinking beautifully. 

He was a seer, a rishi, who took inverest in 
everything that was human. While he recorded 
his beautiful thoughts in inimitable’ verses, gave 
expression to his concepts of life im, fiction, 

tories, drama and narratives, the best the 
world has ever seen, his heart was not bound by 
them. He thoughi of “Swadeshi” more than 
fifty years aga. For him to think was to act, un- 
mindful of the consequences. One of his elder 
brothers, Jyotiindranath, was his friend, philo- 


w"sopher and guide, particularly in these matters. 


\ 


He used to speak of an act of this brother of 
his, very often in fun, but always in deep 
appreciation and devotion, how he staked a good 
‘deal to have his own loom, and in the attempt 
sustained a heavy loss, for the project ended 
aiter producing only one piece of cloth, the size 
of a towel, as the Poet used to put it. 

He threw himself into the political move- 
ment which followed the partition of Bengal. 
But the light in which he viewed the problem 
was so much different from that in which others 
saw it; that very few would understand him. 
More than 50 years ago, he was the first to draw 
the attention of the people to the danger which 
the Indians must face on account of want of 
sympathy and affection between the two com- 
munities, the Hindus and Muslims. He told the 
people to take*care, but few could foresee what 
he anticipated, and I need not tell you that the 
present time has shown quite clearly how far- 
sighted he was, and how we would have been 
today much better off than we are, only if our 
forerunners hac made the attempt which Guru- 


. deva advised them to make. His political essgys 


are not read very -much* now-a-days, as appears 
to me judging by “the utterances of our political 
leaders. But these should be got by heart by 
those who have been working in this field, for, 
in them he has always taken intensely human 
views of things with uncommon foresight. No 


« small purpose would ever move him. The unl 


vezsal spirit, which he inherited from his father, 
was all the time working in him, and he was a 
warshipper of Shuma, the Infinite, and there- 
fore all tnat he ever handled he treated with 
comprehensivengss of a unique character. 

His love far the village and the villagers is 
well-known. Hz spent a considerable part of his 
life in the villages, shared the happiness of the 
villagers, and their sorrows. He sang their song 
and gave new songs to them, for he attuned 
himself to them in life and interests. He nevér 
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forgot them even when he finally devoted himselj 
to the Visva-Bharati. There is the Sree-Niketan 
of his, a unique creation. While others were 
thinking about village uplift and welfare work 
-he ‘had already commenced his experiments at 
Surul, at the place to which he gave the nam 
of Sree-Niketan. His experiments have been 
successful, he has revived many a_ village 
industry, and organizations for village welfare 
in all its aspects are at work. It will take long 
to describe all that is being done there. Inten- 
sive work is being done, and ideas are being 
forrnulated there for further work. We all 
should study the work and draw inspiration 
from it, for through this kind of work only ov 
motherland may again get that beautiful look 
of plenty and prosperity for which in days gone- 
by she was noted. 

The ideals and the inspiration of Raja Ram- 


*“mohun Roy gave us Maharshi Debendranath. 


Rammohun could take interest in men in the 
remotest parts of the world—could rejoice in the 
freedom attained by people not known to him, 
and for the good fortune of men unknown to 
him call his friends and arrange for a feast. In 
the same way worked the mind of Gurudeva. 
He was a lover of humanity and ‘his heart felt 
sympathy wherever and whenever man in any 
land had prosperity or adversity. He honoured 
Japan when Japan was honourable, he wept for 
China in her troubles. . 

He was not the product of any school or 
college, and his theart wept over the hard time 
our children had in. the schools. Forty years 
ago, when he had not yet been out of the 
financial embarrassment due to his business 
projects, he began to work for the children of 
the country. Their lot was too much for him 
to bear ‘vithout an attempt on his part to show 
the way how they should be treated. He felt he 
must have a school of his own where he could 
bring up the children in the way they should 
be brought up. Against much opposition he 
worked and through many a vicissitude his school 
passed—it was a heavy burden, but he bore it. 
Round him flocked many young men who worked 
for him. Many of them are no more, I salute 
their memory. The ordinary methods of teach- 
ing were the greatest trouble he had to face. 
They formed the stumbling-block which con- 
servatism always sets up whenever a genuine 
attempt is made to bring abott a reform. He 
would himself teach all subjects; would himself 
train up the teachers; would live with the 
students and share their life; all of them, the 
senior ones°and the’ youngest, shared his love. 
He had ‘to write text-books for use in his school, 
for the usual onés would not suit the improved 


. 





The conferring of the title of “ Bharata Bhaskara * on Dr. Tagore by he Tripura State 
on the completion of 80 years by the Poet 





The reply to the Tripura State address 
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GURUDEVA 


“methods he evolved. While at this work, he 
lost his wife, and his first two daughters. He 
lost his second son also, the youngest of his five 
children. These sorrows made him cling even 
closer to the school than before, although he had 
given himself up entirely to it already. He 
<levoted everything he had to the school. 
Slowly his school has grown into a university, the 
finest we know. The history of its growth is a 
profitable study. To it has come many a savant 
from far and near. I wish I had time to give 
details of this University and its work. But 
some features J must mention. As you enter 
the compound through the eastern gate you see 
the Hindi Bhavana where researches in Hindi are 
being carried on. You move up a few steps and 
cross a road that leads to the left to the Guru- 
palli, the residences of the teachers, and to the 
right to the Mandir, the temple of worship buiit 
by Maharshi, and then you find the Cheena 
Bhavana where researches are being carried on 
by the students under a man of immense learn- 
ing from China; a true relationship of many 
ages is being revived here. Elsewhere learned 
men have been carrying on researches in Muslim 
Culture. We have the Visva-Bharati Library 
most modern and yet most ancient,—over this 
in the first-floor the Home of Indian Culture, 
and beyond this the House of Art, the Kala 
Bhavana,—and at one end, far from all distur- 
bances, the Sangit Bhavana, the House of Music 
and Dancing. 


Gurudeva in his faith was a follower of 
Truth, like ‘his father who revived the ancient 
belief in Wa, the True. For the Kaviguru all 
sources were equally sanctified if it gave the light 
of truth, and he had great regard for all who had 
left records of their devotional experiences, and 
he could not neglect any source of light. For 
him Truth was one—he was the life-long 
worshipper of the One God—neither distance, 
nor mannerisms of culture, nor any other con- 
sideration could make any difference in his quest. 
of Truth. 


If you want to see a happy band of children, 
come to Santiniketan. If you want to live in an 
atmosphere in which culture is breathed, and an 
atmosphere in which a new meaning is being 
given to things which we pass by as being 
ordinary, come and breathe that life-giving at- 
mosphere at Santiniketan. ; 
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India, and the voice of India, have been 
clothed in a new light, and in a new music, by 
Gurudeva. ‘This music has been carried to far 
reaches of the world. The message of India,— 
India so miserable-—has been spread to all cor- 
ners. Only a few years ago, India to most 
people was but a dominated and _ subjec! 
country,—the vaunt of the foreigners that they 
were civilizing it was given ready credence, and 
with no credence was received the occasional 
story which they heard, that one day, in ancient 
days, India gave through life expression to Truch 
which had remained the greatest so far. They 
heard only occasionally from sources not proper.y 
informed. In Rabindranath they saw that: 
greatness of India embodied in a way whi Sumy 
could not be mistaken. They have heard his 
voice—the voice of India—they have seen him, 
the harbinger of salvation. 

In this world of ours we, see monstrosities 
at work. Causes are not yet completely known, 
and we are anxious to find out what have led us 
to this. In our transgressions they have grown, 
and through sddhandé we shall have to stem 
their tide. -But God has not forsaken us. Even 
now He lights up the world and keeps it. The 
morning is aS beautiful as ever, and the flowers 
are as brilliant in their colours as ever. We sce 
Him in these, and the fact that He sent us our 
Gurudeva to illumine our lives and instil hopes 
in us, miserable that we are, proves beyond 
doubt that He is with us.- 

We have lost our Gurudeva,—i is almost 
unbelievable,—he took interest if all our affairs, 
unsecn by us, and everyone may sav the san:e 
thing, for he neglected none, known or unknowa, 
to him. His sympathy he. spread over ‘a!l 
humanity. We yearn today for a breath of hs 
voice, for a look of his face, for a touch of benc- 
digtion which so many received from him. He , 
lives still in our faith® and our misery will Fe .- 
worse than it is if we lose that faith. 

Gurudeva of ours sang to the last. What a 
sorrow it was when he left the Ashruma on h:s 
last journey. Everyone was crying, but he kept 
calm—no human calamity could ever shake his 
mind, which was deeply absorbed in meditation; . 
and on this occasion too, when he knew thet 
most probably he was leaving lis belove 
ashrama on his last journey —the ashrama which 
was the embodiment of his life,—his life = 
sadhand,—he was his old calm self. 


INDIA IN CRISIS . | : 
By SUDHINDRA PRAMANIK 


Tux world is passing through the gravest of all 
crises. India, howsoever she might wish to re- 
main aloof owing to her national pre-occupation, 
could not escape it. She is caught up in the 
throes of the crisis, the crisis this terrific war 
has precipitated. 


: Disastrous Poricy or IsoLarion 


w=” Civilisation has long reached a stage when 
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no country can live in isolation, however gplen- 
did and desirable it may be from a purely 
nztionalist point of view. India has attempted 
it m the past. She has lived in blissful forget- 
fulness for centuries. But in the end she has met 
with disastrous consequences. Even -were it 
possible to live peacefully in the past for 
centuries without caring for the world out- 
side, it is no longer possible in this age 
to do so even for a decade. To attempt it 
is to invite a sure disaster. We may re- 
msin in the illusive sense of a splendid 
security, yet at any moment we may be swept 
away by any catastrophie blast of a hurricane 
from outside. India has met that fate again 
and again. She may meet it once rgore if she 
is caught napping. 


INDIA UNPREPARED 


~ . And we fear, India has been caught napping 
in the throes of this catastrophic crisis. The 
last World War found her unprepared. She 
was simply swept away by the devastating ¢ur- 
rent of events. It was peither possible for ler 
to tide over it or Jo march with it consciously 
and purposefully. The second World,War has 
come. The-current is twenty times stronger and 
deadlier than that of the last war. Events are 
happening today in lightning rapidity. The 
crisis has come with a cyclonic force. And who 
can doubt with any knowledge of the Indian 


waeetition that India has been the least prepared 


to meet it, to utilise it, to tide over it. If it is 


true, it is a tragedy of great magnitude. 


Inpia Puzztep & Swept orr Her Freer 


The entry of the Soviet Union into the war 
has only more complicated the issues and be- 
wildered nationalist India and even puazled 
those who raise the slogan of socialism and 
communism. The crisis has come in spite of us 


and against our fervent wish and cherished 
dream. At least, India has taken no part, cons- 
cious or active, to precipitate it. Very few of 
us have tried to understand scientifically the 
root causes of the rising menace of Fascism in 
the decaying period of Imperialism. Far less, 
have we made any attempt to arrest its 


disastrous course. Not only the Congress 
leadership but also good many courageous 


nationalists of various shades of opinion pre- 
ferred to remaiit in bilssful indifference to the 
epoch-making social forces of revolution and 
eounter-revolution that have been working out 
all the time their antagonistic purposes silently 
but surely to make or unmake history, to build 
up anew or to destroy all that is worth preserv- 
ing, to accelerate or to arrest the march of 
events, the process of social evolution. No 
wonder, India, bewildered and puzzled, has been 
suddenly swept off its feet and is being carried 
headlong helplessly in the stream. 


War Errorts UNAFFECTED BY RESISTANCE 


Tied to the clogwheel of the foremost 
imperialist power, India, whether she wished it 
or not, has. been made a party to the war. How 
can it escape its consequences ? In spite of the 
half-hearted opposition of the Congress, the 
Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and 
other organisations to the war-time British 
policy tawards India, the fact remains that 
Britain is having no dearth of men and materials. 
They are having their way in spite of active, 
‘half-hearted, wavering or threatening non- 
co-operation in an extremely limited form. No 
doubt, India has tremendous resources. But they 
are mostly untapped and undeveloped and un- 
organised. Even the existing industries are 
ill-equipped. according to the latest technical 
standard. It is true, India has a huge reserve 
of man-power. But again, it is mostly 
unorganised. The organised forces are far be- 
hind in technical and military skill. India, 
dependent for all this on an alien power, could 
not help it. Whatever war materials the British 
Government wanted to produce in India, it 
secured easily. Every appeal for men has been 
speedily responded to by far larger nuenber than 
there are situations for. Whatever may be the 
mature of nationalist India’s war resistance, it 
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has not made the least.difference in the prosecu- 
tion of the war by Britain according to its wish 
and plan. 


Toe GovERNMENT RESPONSIBLE FOR BACKWARD- 
NESS IN PREPARATION 


Yet if ‘India remains far behind in military 
preparation and -defence, the British Govern- 
ment must thank itself for it. Its suicidal and 
shortsighted policy stands in the way. Nothing 
prevents it from accelerating the pace of 
preparation. There is still no indication that 
Britain wants to make any better use of India’s 
enormous.man power and materials with the 
active co-operation of all those who really count 
in her national life. But why this curious 
attitude towards India? Why does it stand 
against what, in all appearance, concerns its 
vital interests ? 


Tup Forces OPERATING TO MAKE oR UNMAKE 
HIsTory 


To understand this dilemma, we have to 
understand the forces that are operating in this 
war. We have to study them and the British 
policy towards India not only in the national 
but in the international context. The purpose of 
this ariticle is not to make that exhaustive study, 
far less to pronounce any judgment on the 
course of history, but to state the principal 
problems that are facing the world and our 
country at this critical stage and to give a 
broad outline of the forces that are trying to 
make or .unmake history cutting across all 
national barriers, — 


Resutts oF THE War tro Arrect Every 
Country PRoFouNDLY 


Whatever may be the character of the war, 
it has raised and pushed to the forefront of 
national and international struggle for bread and 
freedom and against ajl forms of exploitation of 
nation by nation and of class by class, certain 
outstanding issues, the solution of which one way 
or the other, will profoundly affect every country 
and arrest or accelerate its march to progress. 
The problems are at once national and inter- 
national. 2 

ANTAGONISTIC Forces SuHarpiy Divipep In 
two CAMPS 


On one Side, are arrayed evolutionary, pro- 
gressive and democratic forces with revolutionary 
possibilities. On the other, against the 
culmination of that, welcome process, are arrayed 
retrograde, reactionary, anti-democratic dictator- 
ial and counter-rervolutionary forces. On one 
side are the forces of evolution and revolution 
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for freedom and *progress, for progressive 
realisation of human values through  self- 
government and for gradual or thorough-going 
abolition of all forms of exploitation. On the 
other, are the forces of reaction and counter- 
revolution that strive to destroy all that is 
worth preserving through a ruthless and relent- 
less military dictatorship of the few. 


t 
i 
WHY THEN THE DIFFICULTY IN THE CHOICE 


If the issues are as straight as they look by 
this presentation, there should be no difficulty in 
making the choice according to one’s disposition 
and interests for or against the social process, 
But unfortunately, they are not so. 


e 
Tue DirricuLry IN IDENTIFYING PARTIES 


Our difficulty arises as soon as we attempt to 
identify the different warring parties with the 
one side or the other. This is not only because 
both the imperialists and the fascists, apart from 
genuine democratic forces, confuse issues deli- 
berately and declare themselves loudly to be the 
sole defenders of civilisation and founders of a 
new world order and peace, but also because 
they themselves are caught up unavoidably in aa 
epoch-making social process that cuts across 
national antagonisms and strives to establish a 
social purpose, a unity of interests not only cf 
all oppressed and weaker peoples but also of ai 
the exploated toiling masses, regardless of their 
willing or forced participation in the war on tle 
side of their country for the time being. 


Tue, Birrer Lessons or THE Last War & 
Its AFTERMATH : 


In the last war the supreme issue was 25 
sivaight as anything. It was war between 
imperialist powers, an internecine conflict in the. 
capitalist camp. Those wko did not want to 
give any support to the imperialist interests of 
either of the parties, had nothing to choore 
between them but to resolutely stand again ‘t 
the prévailing national antagonisms and fight 
for the unity of all oppressed peoples and ex- 


ploited masses of ‘the world. Yet it is wells 
to remember that the nationalist propasenaca/ 


of the imperialists clouded even so straigit 
an international -issue from the vision of 
not only oppressed peoples and masses but 
also of a host of pacifists, internationalists ard 
socialists who cried so loudly against the war t:ll 
the last moment before its outbreak. Even thie 
Indian apostle of non-violence supported the war 
of violence. Immediately each condemned the 
other as the real culprit. A hysteric outburst of 
a terrific national hatred was let ‘loose by 


es 


oa4 


rations against nations in-the name of demo- 
cracy and world peace. The war was fought 
co the issue to end war for all time to come. 
But. how the victorious powers fulfilled their 
pledge, so solemnly given to their own peoples, is 
writ large in undying ink in the Versailles 
“reaty, and in their treatment towards the 
roaker and subject nations. How peace was 
ciaintained by the upholders of the League of 
Nations and democracy was also seen in the 


rape of Abyssinia, and Manchukuo, in the mas-_ 


sacre of the Spanish Republic, in the barbarous 
onslaughts against China. 


Tue Samp Cry Raises Suspicion 


— 

No wonder, when the same cry is raised in 
holy vehemence but in vague terms by those 
who have been a party to these infamous 
hzppenings, oppressed peoples and _ exploited 
masses are reluctant to take them seriously. 


Yer We Must not Fait tars Time 


But that does not mean, we should again 
isil to see things in their clear perspectives .be- 
h.ad their face values, to determine the issues 
irvolved in the war, to identify who’s who in 
tLis terrific clash of social forces, to visualise 
tLe possible developments and decide our course 
o: action. 


2 @ Me 
“7 i3 Wrong to Ipentiry Nations witH War 
| AIMS @F THErR GOVERNMENT 


We must understand the basic position that 
it“is idle to identify a whole nation with the 
war efforts and war aims of its existing Govern- 
m=nt be it imperio-democratic or fascist. If 
Gsrmany has gone down under the iron heels 
eof Fascism and swallowed Europe, it is no less 
tragic for the people of Germany than it is for 
tke suppressed peoples of Europe. To stigmatise, 
tkerefore, the German nation as barbarous Huns 
ard attempt to dominate and fetter it again 
wauld be no less a folly than it was in the last 
process of: revolution, the very resistance that 
wwitebeme silently organised by so many brave men 
acd women of Germany: and other parts of 
oppressed Europe. Though the upward curve in 
ths social process is far more promising in 
Britain than anywhere else, yet we must see the 
trath that so long as the British masses do not 
ged, an upperhand in the direction of their 
country and their fate, they are also as helpless 
+o put an end to exploiting imperialist system 
ard to enforce the essential conditions for real 
peace and democracy, as the German people has 


To do that would be to arrest the very. 
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been to resist the menacing rise of fascism and 
its aggression. 


No Nationa War By A PEOPLE AGAINST 
A PEOPLE 


There is nothing like a wholesale war 
between the British and the German people. To 
indulge in that type of national war by a people 
against a people would amount to a gross be- 
trayal of all that we hold dear and claim to fight 
for, 


INTERNATIONAL IDENTITY AND CLASH OF 
INTERESTS BETWEEN CLASSES AND MAssEs 


To begin with, we must see the rock-bottom 
truth that there is an identity of interests as well 
as a clash of interests between the warring 
parties, between the social. classes composing 
them, both in the national and international 
front. That is the decisive factor in deter- 
mining the developments of the war. That is 
the crux of the whole problem of the war. - 


Tue Rea, Narure or NarionaL & Invrer- 
NATIONAL CONFLICT 


Although the classes of Britain and Germany 
are today deliberately engaged in a deadly war, 
there is deep below the surface an identity of 
interests between them. On the national front, 
on the question of their vested interests, their 
hegemony, their senior partnership in the 
capitalist, nay imperialist mode of production, 
they ere enemies but only so long as they can 
afford to be. Yet, on the international front, on 
the question of a domimating control of their 
States by the masses, on the matter of elimimation 
of all forms of exploitation of nations by nations 
and of masses by classes, they are potential 
allies to each other and ememies to the masses 
of their own countries. Similarly the British 
and German masses have a unity of purpose, an 
identity of interests in thelr common fight 
against the domination and exploitation of the 
classes. Fundamentally, the clash between the 
walring peoples, whatever may be the measure 
of support of the toiling masses in the actual 
declaration and prosecution of war, has been 
forced upon themselves“by the very process of 
the capitalist system of exploitation, by militant 
nationalism, by the very logic of events over 
which they ‘had little or no control. History 
would: have been radically different if the peoples 
of Britain and France, Germany and Italy 
could have their way*in preventing the brutal 
aggression against one country after another. 
If the peoples ‘have their way even today, the 
fratric:dal war would end in no time. 


INDIA IN CRISIS 


Its Ourcomp: GrapuaL ALIGNMENT 
or CLASSES AND MASSES 


If we understand the real nature of the 
national and international conflict, of the forces 
. héading towards a developing international class 
war, we would also understand that identical 
interests of the classes and the masses have met 
in the past, may be even meeting today partially 
behind the scene, and will meet in future cutting 
across the national barriers of mutual antagon- 
ism. Only in that context would the British 
policy towards India, towards the Soviet Union, 
towards its own masses be intelligible. As the 
war will develop and the warring countries will 
plunge deeper and deeper in the ecomonic crisis, 
they will move nearer and nearer to the crisis, 
this contradictory nature of the social conflict 
would come more and more into prominent 
relief and the alignment of classes and masses 
would be clearer and clearer. Nothing can stop 
this, if we blind ourselves to the realities, refuse 
to eradicate its root causes and deliberately 
move down to the precipice. 


THar ALONE ACCOUNTS FOR PETAINISM AND 
HessIsM IN Europe 


It is because of the realisation of this 
identity of interests that the French bourgeoisie, 
faced with the defeat and the only other alter- 
native of siding jrretracably with the force of 


revolution, preferred to surrender to the German. 


fascists, to the German bourgeoisie, and to bid 
for @ junior partnership under the German 
hegemony. It was this identity of interests of 
classes that made Poland and Czechoslovakia 
reject the Soviet military aid. It was again this 
identity of inter ests that encouraged the fanatic 
Hess to indulge in a mad risk and gamble not 
only with. his fate but with the fate of the 
German people. It is true, Hess has failed so 
far. But Hessism is not merely a German but 
a native British variety as well. It has its 
powerful ramifications in Britain in so many 
veiled and open but ruthless supporters of 
imperialism, of fascism, of capitalism. It may 
raise its head in any crisis. 


No Suorr cut tro A Decent BuriaL oF Hessism 


Hessism can be given a. decent burial only 
if the masses in Britain can have their way and 
give a decent burial to the forces of reaction and 
counter-revolution. There is no short cut to an 
abiding class peace and world peace. 


Inpta PuzZLED BECAUSK OF Her FAaILure To . 
UNperstTanp THE SoctaL Process 


The failure to understand the social forces 
working in every warring country and the war 
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aims of the masses and classes reflected in lesser 
or greater degrees through its respective Govern- 
ment has landed nationalist India in a mess and 
made ‘her behave like a stumbling, groping and 
blundering child in darkness in face of the crisis, 


Tur Disastrous NATURE OF THE Masoritry 
. OPINION 


The majority opinion seems to be in favour 
of a policy of watchful neutrality. Tt finds 
nothing to choose between imperialism and 
fascism and does not, therefore, know how to act 
in this “imperialist” war, so long as India 
remains a slave. It hag naturally a deep anti- 


pathy, if not positive hatred, against Britigh 
hy 


imperialism for its part in India. That antipat 

and*hatred make the nationalists blind to 
Immediate consequences which they cannot 
avoid by being neutral or indifferent. Yet 
paradoxical as it may appear, many of thcse 
very people, although actuated by profound 
nationalist sentiments, support willy nilly or with 


_enthusiasm the separate communal demands of 


their own community, forgetting that their very 
act may be obstructing the process of Indian 
nationalism which they welcome so warmly. 
Faced with the ugly aspects of fascism, rooted 
in imperialism itself, they, no doubt, shrink 
from it. But in action they are simply carried 
away by their spontaneous antipathy against 
British imperialism. Yet they fail to take an 
independéht aititude without depending on the 
very imperialism they condemn 


THE War Can Not pe Bot Moran ann 
IMMORAL 


Those who want to resist the war non- 
violently on the moral ground that all wars wre 
viclent and therefore evil, must pursue th eir | 
logical course regardle&%s of any political corsi-- 
deration, They cannot at the same time tulk 
of not embarrassing the Government and 
advocating conditional support to the war. The 
immoral war cannot be turned into a moral war 
if only the Government grants some sort of 
central responsibility to the Indians. If the war 


is violent and “ imperialist, * it will still remain ; 


So. 


Ir One Can Ficut Imperiauism, ONE Cax 
Ficut Fascism Too! 


Those who fail to take any active part 
against fascism, the ruthless defender of the 
tottering imperialist system and the spearhead 
of the international counter-revolution en the 
ground that India is a slave country, canno’ at 
the same time talk glibly of having every im en- 
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ticn to fight fascism if they can. If they ean find 
th=r way to fight imperialism, they can surely 
fimc their way to fight fascism as well. 


DanceErous DEMANDS 


Those -who are willing to support British 
im=érialism in its war efforts only if it promises 
India independence after the war and tfansfer 
certain “substantial” powers to the Fndians 
nov, take a far worse stand. They condemn 
Br-~ish imperialism, yet the logical termination 
of their position is to fall in line with the same 
wa efforts of British imperialism. They claim 
to “ight against imperialism, yet they expect 

cependence as a gift from it and tell the 
r-tish Government in advance that they are 
prepared to liquidate their struggle for frétdom 
only if it fulfills their demands, which un- 
douktedly fall far short of complete independence. 


RePUDIATION OF THE VERY Basis oF INTER- 
NATIONAL SOLIDARITY OF ALL. TOILERS ° 


To those who consider that the possibility - 


of the Soviet Union’s entry into the war was 
not nherent in the very development of the war, 
the Soviet participation in the war cannot make 
the east difference in determining or changing its 
character. They cannot claim to give every aid 
to tre Soviet Union, yet at the same time weaken 
by resistance the war efforts of a country with 

whcm the Soviet has formed a close alliance to 
fight against the fascist powers. They may 
pons out and «make the peoples conscious of 
those elements which may be pretending to fight 
fascsm, but they cannot talk of fighting fascism 
and yet fail to help those progressive and revo- 
lutioaary forces which are objectively or 
subjectively arrayed against fascism. They 
cann>t pose as genuine Marxists and advocate 
“international solidarity of the exploited masses 
agamst reaction antl counter-revolution and yet 
. faltes in action and take a purely nationalist- 
zingrist attitude and proclaim that their first 
task 3s to fight for Indian independence, regard- 
less of any development in the international 
. situazion. To take'that position at a time when 
the -=ry existence of the Soviet Union and forces 
“Of itternational revolution are at stake, is to 
repuciate the very basis of international 
solicerity of the masses. 


SELF-CONTRADICTORY NATURE OF THE 
‘“ UNCONDITIONAL” Suprorr 
TO IMPERIALISM 
hose who advocate “ unconditional ” and 
active participation in the war efforts of the 
Briricsh Government and prefer not only 
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bourgeois democracy to fascist dictatorship but 
also imperialism to fascism, fail to explain how 
fascism can be fought in preference to imperial- 
ism wnen they also admit that fascism rises to 
defend the very tottermg imperialism and that 
there is no _ irreconcilable. clash between 
imperialism and fascism. They also fail to 
explam why the bourgeois-democrats and 
imperialists surrendered to fascism almost every- 
where in Europe and refused to save even their 
national freedom with Soviet aid, They utterly 
misunderstand and ridicule the anti-imperialist 
disposition of the Indian masses, antagonise them 
unnecessarily and fail to give expression to their 
objective urge for freedom in their anti-fascist 
programme. They dangerously limit their very 
propaganda against fascism by hesitating to 
explain its blood connection to imperialism lest 
their so-called anti-fascist allies get sacred away. 
While they rightly expose the grave dangers of 
a purely nationalist attitude taken up by so 
many rightists and leftists, they utterly ignore 
the limitations of Indian dependence. 


Tue Way Our 

Without expecting anything from British 
imperialism and making our active participa- 
tion in favour of the international forces of 
progress and revolution conditional on the 
acceptance of certain partial demands by the 
British Government we may well advocate 
India’s right of self-determination on its own 
merit. to expose the absurd claims of the 
imperialists and even those socialists and 
labourites who proclaim that they are fighting 
for democracy and yet deny India. her right to 
democratic freedom in the same breath on this 
or that ground. There is no question of choosing 
between imperialism and fascism or supporting 
imperialism as against fascism. In this decay- 
ing period of capitalism when fascism raises its 
ugly head exactly because of the tottering con- 
ditions of imperialism due to the sharpening of 
the international class struggle, it is idle to 
pretend to smash fascism with the aid of 
imperialism. That is Petainism in the garb of 
anti-fascism. The imperialists and those labour 
leaders who, faced with the gravest crisis, fail to 
forego tneir imperialist interests and support the 
right of self-determination of all oppressed 
peoples, are bound to surrender 'to fascism if 
they face a defeat as the French Government 
did. The Indian masses can, therefore, well 
tell the British masses that if they who have 
little or nothing to lose, fail to see sthe truth 
and assert themselves in time against the 
potential fascists, they cannot even defend their 
own freedom, far' from smashing fascism. 


| 


HALF AN HOUR WITH TAGORE 


Heir tHe PROCESS 


The Indian masses, realising the iter- 
national unity of the toilers against the 
reactionary and counter-revolutionary forces, 
can, therefore, play an active role, conscious and 
purposeful, for the culmination of that welcome 
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process which has been greatly strengthened by 
the Soviet participation against the Fascist 
powers. That participation will be necessarily 
limited by India’s conditions, but it will be no 
less positive and active. Will India play her 
part and do her utmost to tide over the crisis 
and prepare for every emergency ? 


HALF AN HOUR WITH TAGORE 
By Puornsson ISH KUMAR. 


We are two of us, both Professors from the 
Punjab. We had been waiting for two days at 
Santiniketan. Gurudev was not keeping good 
health. More important things than our inter- 
view were waiting. His latest play had been 
rehearsed and prepared and had to receive his 
final touches and blessings before being put on 
the Calcutta stage. It was said to be about 
untouchability and was creating quite a stir in 
the whole institution. All that we could follow 
of it was the excellent musical tunes and the 
dances—both were new to us then, half a dozen 
years ago. 

Next morning, when the soft mellow August 
sun was gilding the eastern panes of the 
Uttarayan, we were ushered into Gurudev’s 
presence. He was sitting in an armchair wrap- 
ped in a white shawl and was looking exactly as 
he looks in his pictures—only his eyes werc 
deeper set and even at that age in that condition 
of thealth there was animation and brightness in 
them that no picture can convey. Buf we were 
too overpowered to observe him or to talk to 
him for the first couple of minutes. 

“Youre coming from the Panjab,” he said. 

“Ves” we answered, as we sat down. By 
this time, I had found my tongue. 

“Vou never come to the Panjab. Recently 
you went to Karachi and from the route you took, 
coming and going, we all thought you were 
purposely avoiding our province. There may 
be hundreds of youngmen there wanting to have 
your darshan who can’t come all the way to 
Santiniketan. 

He more than smiled and said, “I feel 
nervous about that darshan business. It is a 
tiring process—crowds at the stations, elbowing 
to take dust off the feet and so on.” 

“ Buteyou have beer facing higger crowds 
in America.” 

“Tt is different there—there ’tis an ovation 


fa 


ee 


-and #hat is all—your contact with the crowd is 


more of an actor than of a Gurudev,” and he 
smiled again. 

“JI hope you have’nt misunderstood the 
agitation in the Sikh press.” 

“Now, the Sikhs have misunderstood me. 
I have done more for spreading Sikhism in 
Bengal .than any one else, even of their own 
community. I was the first ta introduce the 
message of Nanak to this province and have 
preached it in cne form or other in a hundred 
different ways. And yet the Sikh can’t stand 
an honest difference of opinion on a minor point 
from one who still has a great admiration for 
their Gurus and their doctrines. They have 
raised aneunnecessary storm which has caused 
me considerable pain because most of it is the 
result of ignorant and misunderstanding.” 


The secretary peeped in. We understood his 
reminder not to detain Gurudev for long, but 
pumice was ‘himself getting interested in the 
talk. 


. But that does’nt mean,” he went on, 
“that I shan’t come tothe Panjab. In fact I do 
want to get some money. T Yeally wonder what 
art Pt. Malavya knows of raising subscriptions. 
{ lack that art. In America people promised me 
millions of dollars, but the slump came and with 
the slump came their apologies and I am left to 
the Indian resources. My present need is a 
women’s university.” 


I got my chance. 
Bertrand Russell’s Marriage and Morals and 
all sorts of female problems had been vexing me 
during my tour in Southern India. 

“But what about your ideal 
education ?” I asked. 

“Personally I am for wholesale co-education; 
but I feel people are not yet ready. Hundreds 
of parents would entrust their girls’ education 


of c¢o- 


I had been reading 


_ 


{ asked that question, I was feeling not so Sorry - 
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tu me if I could make separate arrangement for 
them.” : 

“But has co-education succeeded in the 
West ?” interposed my friend. 

“Not much m England, but certainly in 
America, especially because there they do not 
attach an emotional importance to chastity that 
we do in India.” 


The secretary peeped in once again. hank 
goodness he was not looking daggers at us and 
our eyes had an expression of appeal as well as 
apology. 

“Bath is ready, Gurudev,” he said. But 
Gurudev was not ready and pus him off by say- 
ing that he was coming. 


“What are your views on chastity ?”’ When 


for keeping Gurudev from bath for another five 
munutes, rather happy for the talk having turned 
exactly on the tepic I had been thinking over 
for. weeks. 

“T should like to reserve my judgment,” 
came the damper. 

“ But where else have we to look for guid- 
ance, when people like Bertrand Russell are 
changing all the fabric of convention and 
morality in the West ?” 


The sun was now falling on Gurudev’s face 
and all of us shifted our seats a little. 

“One can’t deny,” came the reply of the 
sage, “ that marriage as an institution has failed, 
especially in the West, and EN after all, is 
a social conventson.” 

There was a pause for a minute and his 
lest words of warning and wisdom came ringing; 
ringing is the only word for the poet’s volce even 
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in that delicate condition of his health. His 
words were: “ But we shall be committing 
suicide if we imitate the West. We can’t have 
the same moral standards till we don’t have the 
same social background. The West evolves 
and discovers new ideals and values as time 
changes. We don’t evolve. We stand and wait 
and like to live on the discoveries of England 
and America. Let us learn but let us have our 
feet firm on the ground. Let us evolve from 
what we are and think what is good for us. The 
West has broken loose of conventions and per- 
haps can stand the open air. Who knows we 
still need the protection of the glass ‘house ? 
Perhaps our stomachs are too weak and can’t 
stand the tonic the West is living on. Read 
Russells and Huxleys as much as you like, but 
do not forget tlfat they are essentially addres- 
sing the Western world. You will have to 
produce your own Russells and your own Huxleys 
who will study your life and lead the process of 
evolution, Philosophy does not live in air. It 
has its solid base on terra firma and you can no 
more build society purely on Western books any 
more than you can order Taj} Mahal and St. 
Paul’s to change places.” 

The secretary peeped in a third time. He 
must have been thinking we were a nuisance. 
Even if Gurudev was not ready for his bath, 
we were feeling ashamed for having stayed too 
long. We got up full of thanks and apologies. 
He didn’t like we should feel so guilty and 
said as he was being helped from the chair, “ I 
hope we shall continue our talk someday.” 

' The day has not come since then. Today 
our great Russel has been snatched away. To 
us he was a Russel and a Yeats in one ! 
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of the main building of the Alvros farm from Harjedalen. 


e 
Dalacarlian girls in the front. 
houses used for different purposes. The main building 


The farm includes 15 different log- 
shows as a whole how Swedish peasants jn the forest tracts arrange their home 








Modern weaving after old pattern. 


Dalacarlia. 


ANDERS ZORN—THE ARTIST AND HIS DALACARLIA 
By LAKSHMISWAR SINHA 


Or ati Swedish artists, Anders Zorn was 
undoubtedly the painter best known abroad as a 
brilliant portrait painter as well as a depicter 
of nude with brush and etching needle. Besides 
his own work and closely connected with it, the 
great work Zorn did for home industries and 
crafts of his own province Dalacarlia in parti- 
cular, is perhaps not so widely known outside 
his own country, Sweden. My special interest in 
Swedish Sloyd and crafts made me pay several 
visits to Dalacarlia and its craft ecntres and 
thus I had had occassion to know something of 
the traditional arts and crafts as well as the life 
of the province. 

Zorn came from Mora—one of the large 
parishes on the Lake Siljan (175 sq. miles) in 
Dalacarlia—a province which is known as the 
‘Heart of Sweden.” His childhood was spent 
at his grandfather’s farm in the village of 
Utmeland. 

“Zorn as a shepherd boy,” writes Oraxel Rom- 
dahl, Professor of History of Fine Arts, “started carv- 
ing figures in wood, and he remained faithful to this 
plastic gift throughout his life. At the age of twenty, 
he found the golden apple of fortune in his cap, and 


throughout his life he succeeded marvellously well in 


the world and in the era in which he was destined to 
live.” 


Zorn While staying abroad, used to pay 


occasional summer-visits to his own district and: 


it was then that he understood clearly the impor- 
tance of preserving the best of the local arts and 
45—6 


crafts and folk-music, etc., 1.e., the ancient 
culture of the place. He then painted a good 
number of pictures of old craftsmen at their 





The Writer at Mora Church where Zorn’s tomb 
is to be seen 


work and thus preserved the memory of the dying 
trades declining under the influce of modern 
mechanisation. He visualized a plan and 
actually began to lay the foundation of that 
collection, a knowledge of which is so necessary 
to an understanding of the ancient culture of 
Dalacarlia. 
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Winter view of a farm in the Gagnef parish 


After spending years abroad, he returned Besides the museum at Skeriol, Zorn also 
tc Mora with his wife Mrs. Emma Zorn and founded a people’s high school and an agricultur- 
made his home there and began his widely al school at Mora. In _ this school, there 
Planned work for his people and 
dstrict. He founded a museum 
a local arts and erafts at 
S<eriol—now known as “ Zorns 
(ammelgard.” It is the largest 
and finest of all such museums 
m Dalacarlia. It is made up of 
maneteen buildings of different 
types and ages (dating from 
1100). It gives a picture of a 
Mora farm and the work and 
l-fe of the inhabitants and pro- 
wades an opportunity to study a eae aes Ge | ete 
tne development of wood work ts fs ie 
curing ages. There is a large ——oe | os 
Ollection of antiquities and | Zee eee | 
objects from the stone age and Rec: & es 
I. gives a vivid picture of the 
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ancient culture of the place. #% geet se ‘> 

Museums of this type are now- ~ Se eS i ar 

edays to be found almost A corner of Zorn’sgstudio $s 
ia all big parishes. It was ° ? 


Zorn who inspired the people of his district to is a choice collection of old textiles from 
respect and preserve from destruction the magni- all parts of Dalacarlia. A large collection of 
ficent heritage of the past. modern Swedish art is also to be seen there, 
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in this district, Morastrand. Near the church 
on a dvarrow-like mound stands Zorn’s statue of 
Gustavus Vasa which is considered his noblest 
sculptural work and is one of the great national 
monuments of Swedish Art. To the west of the 
chureh and not far from it, lies Zorn’s home 
known as Zorngarden which was constructed in 
accordance with the old traditions of Swedish 
wood-work and wood-architecture, with tarred 
timber wall and steeply sloping roof. His widow 
is now living there and therefore the house is 
not open to the public. On the western side of 
the leafy garden lies Zorn’s studio—“‘ My work- 
shop ” as he called it. It is a stately old building 
dating from 1500. In the garden there are two 
famous figures in bronze— The Morning Bath.” 
Their replicas are to be found in the garden 
outside the Academy of Art, Stockholm. 

The province of Dalacarlia is righty called a 
*miniature Sweden—reproducing within its 
border all the characteristic features of the 
country’s landscape with the sole exception of 
the most northerly mountainous regions. The 
Dales are a virile race of independent-minded 
men and women, who have preserved the charac- 
ter and customs of their forefathers more than 
the Swedes of other parts. The out-of-the-way 
position of the district has exposed its inhabitants 
less to foreign influences. They are calm, deli- 
including his “ Self Portrait in Red,” a portrait berate and firm in their determination. 
of Emma Zorn, a good number of etchings and Falun is the principal town of the province, and 
a fountain-figure in bronze e 
standing in the court-yard. | Se ee 

There ate  villages—a “ des : 
zood number of them—round 
the smiling shores of the 
beautifal Siljan, where the 
inhabitants have retained 
their old style of dress and 
ways of living more than 
anywhere else im Sweden. 
Mora js one of them, It 
occupies from olden time 
a position which has made 
it the centre of important 
roadways and have given 
the village a special im- 
portance in the eyes of 
the .Swedes. With it is 
associated many a historical 
event. It is no wonder 
that Zorn after spending 
years abroad came _ back 
again to his birth place and : 
devotec himself to the cause The parlour in the “ Bergsmansgarden,” the mine—owner’s qnanor. 
of culture of his own district. Dalacarlia 


The church of Mora dominates the valley known especially for its copper mine. The Stora 
and is surrounded by the largest of the villages Kopparbergs Bergslags Aktiebolag which owns 





A gir of Gagnef in her winter-costume. She is a 
sister of one of the models of Zorn 
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By Sculptor Gnista 


Wood-sculpture : 
“The bailiffs being driven away from the Castles” 
by the Sculptor Gnista 


the mine is perhaps the oldest chartered com- 
pany in existance. During my say there | 
visited the museum of the company. Among 
the interesting objects, there is a big collection 
of coins including the largest coin in the world, 
weighing 40 lb; there is also the docupent dated 
1288, touching the right to exploit the Falun 
mine. ‘It is “estimated that since the middle 
of the 17th century, it has produced 500,000 tons 
of copper, over one ton of gold and 15 tons of 
silver. The mine galleries are more than 12 miles 
in length 

Besides the above, the province is rich in 
iron ore deposits. The mineral resources of 
Dalacarlia made the province “the treasury 
of the crown” during the whole of the middle 
ages,—and it has, even to this day, preserved its 
reputation as one of the chief mining districts of 
Sweden. 

Mora, Orsa, Leksand, Rattvik and Gaghef 
are some of the villages well-known for retaining 
their ancient but beautiful costume, crafts and 
mode ofebuilding houseg. 

One summer day, while returning from Mora 
—the Zorn’s place, I stopped at Orsa which is 
surrounded by perhaps the most _ beautiful 
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scenery. I met there, to my great surprise 
the Hon’ble August Silfwerhjelm, the retired 
Swedish Consulate General for British India. 
He was the first Swede that I had met in my 
life. It was he who while residing in Calcutta, 
as Consulate General, gave me all information 
regarding the educational Sloyd in Sweden. He 
invited me to stay with him. In fact, I paid 
him severel visits since then, whenever I went to 
Dalacarlia for a respite. Once he took me with 
him to the famous hill-shieling of Fryksos. As 
we went up to the summit of the mountain, which 
is the highest spot in the vale of Siljan, I eould 
enjoy therefrom the wonderful panoramic view 
over the lake Orsa, the great—as if boundless— 
streiches of forests 
alsoethe whole valley. 
as magnificent. 





It can only be described 
Knowing my interest in music, 


“Self Portrait” by 


Anders Zorn 


one day my host invited the famous group of 
Dalacarlia singers. I had had an occasion to 


and chain of mountains a 
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Maria Magdalen : Wood-sculpture 
in the Vika Church in Dalacarlia 
(latter part of the 14th century). 


The Vika Church is situated near the 
old “ copper-town ” Falun 


hear their wonderful folk-songs before in 
Stockholm in a public gathering This time the 
leader, Mrs. H., sang one after another folk-songs 
of Dalacarlia, just to entertain me. It was, as 
far as I remember, sometime in the third week 
of April when the spring-air had already forced 
itself upon the retiring winter and the day light 
Was increasing every day. It was one of the 
unforgettable evenings that I had ‘had during 
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my tour there. This folk music rang beautiful 
even to my Indian ears. 

On an inlet of the eastern shore of the Lake 
Siljan stands the parish of Rattvik. The bright 
and handsome local cosiume of Rattvik is com- 
monly worn by the native of the village. 

The type of buildings in Rattvik is -very 
attractive. The architecture, as well as the 
Sloyd and handicraft has a district style of its 
own. The village with large red painted farms 
and a four-sided court-yard inside have both 
a decorative and a monumental appearance. 
While wandering in this region, once I stopped 
in the village Sjugare and had a glance at the 
farm of Erik A. Karlfeldt, the great poet of 
Dalacarlia. A couple of years before his death, 
I had the gocd fortune to meet him at Stockholm 
just before the award of the Nobel-prize. 
~» Of Zorn Dr. Carl G. Laurin the famous 
art-critic of Sweden wrote some thirty years 
ago : 

“Zom has sometimes taken peasant girls from 
Rattvik as models for his etchings. Their tall conical 
hats and the motely cross-striped patch on the front of 
their skirts are well-known all over Sweaen. In no 
part of Sweden do we find such a highly-developed 





A Dalacarlian at*her spinning-wheel 


peasant culture as in Dalarne (Dalacarlia), and it is 
a jortunate coincidence that perhaps our greatest artist, 
Anders Zorn, was born in Mora, and, after travelling 
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all over the world and achieving universal fame, has 
one back to settle there. That elemental force which 
iat always been found and still exists in Dalarne, 
whose roots extend right into heathen times, which 
shines forth in the blood-red colour of the peasant’s 
dress, and resounds in “marrowy heathen music ” 
in the tunes on cow-herds’ horn echoing among the 
hill-sides and through the forests, is also found in 
Anders Zorn. Like his friend the poet Karlfeldt, who 
is also a Dalakarl, he has with every fibre of his being 
sucked in all the beautiful visions which Dalarne has 
to offer; he has gazed over the glittering bay of 
Gesundaberg; he has drunk at the cool “bottle brown 
water of the Dalalfven; he has drunk in the juices 





A Dalacarlian with her guitar 


of the berry-laden soil, he has chewed the resin 
of the firs, and inhaled the smell of the mountain 
dairy, a mixture of cow-house odours and the fresh 
scent of the forest, with a tang of sour milk from the 
milk-room. It is in the same surroundings and on the 
same fare of hard bread and pea pancake with a sweet 
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or two on Sundays on which “ Kings-Karm” has been 
reared, the healthy-looking peasant-girl ia red shawl, 
with her unruly eyes, her ‘slightly protruding cheek- 
bones, the fresh, almost too red, complexion, with a 
healthy, unconscious sensuality, who embodies some 
of the most precious characteristics of our race. She 
is a symbol of uncorrupted peasant life, a spring of 
power which it is to be hoped will never be troubled 
nor ever loose its force. No painter has ever been 
able to render the peasant nature in all its fulness 
and strength like Zorn.” 


The quotation above gives a picture of 
Dalacarlia and her gifted son in their truest 
colour. 

At the most southerly point of the lake 
is situated Leksand, like Rattvik one of the most 
prosperous parishes of Dalacarlia. The inhabi- 


tants commonly dress themselves im colourfu"™™ 


costme of their native parish. On Sandays one 
can see them assemble to atiend the divine 
service in the church in their parish-cestumes. 

Tallberg is another place of interest. There 
is an open-air residential school, where I passed 
one night as a guest of its rector. He took me 
to Gustav Ankarcrona’s home, built m the style 
of an old timbered Leksand farm. Ankarcrona, 
who had become famous for his paintings about 
the last decade of the nineteenth century, came to 
Dalacarlia in the beginning of the present century 
and did much for the retention of the beautiful 
peasant dress, old customs and manners. He 
founded the Home-Sloyd Association ef Leksand. 
The large collection of old handicrait he made 
on behal® of the association, demonstrates the 
development of the ancient sjand-work and 
peasant art of the district. Ankarcrona’s home 
is situated on the most beautiful peint of the 
height called ‘Holen.’ His farm and collections 
now belong to Leksand’s Home-Sloyd Associa- 
tion. 

The above is a short and incomplete des- 
ctiption, of the services Zorn the artist rendered ¢ 
to his native province Dalacarlia, and of 
Dalacarlia itself, which attracted anc fascinated 
me by reason of its dncient culture, boundless 
expanses of forests, and wealth of magnificent 
views, and above all my long association with 
the kindly people who made me fee! always at 
Dalacarlia, “He who knows thee, longs for thee.” 





TERRITORIAL RE-GROUPING OF INDIAN STATES 


By Pror. K. R. R. SASTRY, .a., M.u., 
Reader, Law Department, University of Allahabad 


Oxe finds 601 States, Jagirs and Estaits in 
Indm. Of these 286 are organised in groups 
called Thanas under officers appointed by the 
Government cf India. These States vary from 
Hycerabed with a population of 14 millions 
(191 census) and an annual revenue of eight 
_ ud a half crores of rupees to the State of Bil- 

ari. having a population of 27 souls and, an 
annual revenue of eighiy rupees ! 


Wine Diversity Att Rounp 


The area of 178 States is from 10 to 100 
Squere miles each; 202 States have each an 
area less than 10 square miles. 

Only 40 States have High Courts. Thirty- 
four States have separated executive from judi- 
cial functions. Fifty-six States have a fixed 
privy purse. Forty-six States have a graded 
civil list of officials. Fifty-four States have 
pension or provident fund schemes. 

More than six hundred States, Jagirs, and 
pettr principalities have persisted in India 
owirg to the might of the Paramourt Power 
Wkst weuld have happened to these petty 
States which cannot maintain a policeman and 
a seioolmaster if their terrain were in Europe, 
it is-not difficult to surmise. ° 


Lesson oF History 


Many years ago Germany did deal with a 
Somewhat similar situation 
“when she had a numlMer of tiny States. The Princes 
of th fragmentary States in Germany retained their 
titles and some revenue, but 'their~ powers were taken 
from them and their States were absorbed into the 
Gemman Reich.” 

“It seems to me,” said Mr. H. S. L. Polak, a friend 
of Ilia, “that something of that kind might be done 
bot as regards British India and as regards the larger 

_ and Ketter administered States.” (Journal of The East 
Indie Association, October, 1939). 


No VIOLATION OF ENGAGEMENTS 


Daramountcy owing to peculiar develop- 
menis has become a huge “ hospital ” with too 
many patients suffering from incurable diseases 
but undying! (Lattbe). Except a few well- 
governed States, how many of these petty bol- 
stered up relics of medieval barbarism could 
have continued with their territorial integrity, 


once the big arm of the Paramount Power had 
elected to remove itself from the vortex of 
affairs ? Illustrious Sir Henry Maine had 
observed as early as 1864 that the petiy Kathia- 
war States would have “hastened to utter 
anarchy” if the Protecting Power had not 
“interfered for their settlement and pacification.” 

K'sewhere a complete analytical study of 
all treaties, engagements and Sanads has been 
made in a forthcoming work of this writer. A 
careful study of them reinforces the lesson that 
when the number is reduced to 200 from 601 
neither treaty nor any other solemn engagement 
would be violated. 

Thus the size and income of many of these 
small Jagirs had been permanent impediments 
in the way of a minimum standard of civilized 
administration. Periodical sermons by succes- 
sive Viceroys since 1927 had had little effect. 
The new body, “ Chamber of Princes,” has thus 
far essentially bestirred itself to the preservation 
of treaty-rights and remedy of economic grie- 
vances. Winterton’s famous declaration of 
February, 1938, hedged in by later ones is hay- 
ing the same result as the pious Art. XIX of 
the League of Nations’ Covenant for peaceful 
alteration of treaties ! 


. SUGGESTED SoLUTIONS 


Suggested solutions of this problem give an 
unerring clue to the method of approach. In 
sheer disgust it is proposed that all States should 
be liquidated and the ruling families pensioned 
off. This is revolutionary and subversive of 
solemn undertakings. There is nothing inher- 
ently vicious with the institution of Kingship, 
if it has adjusted itself to the modern réle of 
a Constitutional Crown. Further, the Indian 
States have played and are playing an important 
réle as the training ground of Indian adminis- 
trators. 

A doughty thinker and brilliant lawyer, the 
late Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, would prefer to in- 
corporate all minor States into the adjacent 
Provinees and to makeethe major States, Con- 
stitutional Units in a Federal India. The 
rulers in these major States should become 
strictly constitutional monarchs, Following 


_ 
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the ancient Indian precedents, Mr. Iyengar 
would prefer that the legislature of each State 
should elect a qualified member of the Ruling 
family to be the head of the State for life. 

In his memorable speech to the Chamber 
of Princes on March 13, 1939, the Crown Re- 
presentative stated that 
“im no case was there a greater and more immediate 
need for co-operation and combination than in the 
smaller States, the resources of which were so limited 
as virtually to preclude them from providnig for the 
requirements of their people in accordance with modern 
standards.” 

Tn this view, the Crown Representative 
advised these small States to take early steps 
“to combine with their neighbours in the matter of 
administrative services, so far as this was practicable.” 

The All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference 
held at Ludhiana in February, 1939, recom- 
mended that all States with a population below 
20 lakhs or an annual revenue of less than 
50 lakhs of rupees ‘should amalgamate with 
neighbouring provinces. If given effect to, only 
21 States will remain as separate units and the 
remaining 580 would get absorbed. Can such 
a drastic remedy, evolved from the cool research 
bureau, pay sufficient deference to sentiment, 
tradition and historic facts? ‘ 

Myr. C. Vijayaraghavacharier, the veteran 
Indian publicist has well stated that 
“the innumerable small States, unable to maintain a 
School or a Magistrate should be absorbed at once 
either in British India or the neighbouring Indian States.” 
(Message to the Congress, dated March 14, 1940). 

Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, who has con- 
tinuously studied the problems of the Indian 
States’ people feels compelled to state as a 
solution that 
“the vast bulk of these States must be merged either 
with the British Indian territory or as was suggested 
by the Viceroy amalgamated with the adjoining Indian 
States.” 

In ultimate analysis, he visualises not more 
than 50 States—50 Constitutional units compris- 
ing the territory of 601 States. On a proper re- 
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adjustment according to a linguistic basis, there 
will have to be 14 Provinces. The scheme of 
Federation which is the only natural solution 
for India. will centre round the problem of 
federating these 50 units with 14 Provinces of 
British India. 


. Wantep a Royat Commission 

Through a process of constitutional evolu- 
tion, this phase of the problem can be solved 
aright through the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission empowered for the purpose by the Crown 
immediately after the end of the maelstrom in 
Europe. The fact-finding process may proceed 
in advance. It is high time that the group-~ 
gathérings of Rulers do apply their minds to 
this problem which “ transcends the struggle for 
democracy and freedom within Indian States.” 
(Italics mine), 

The obvious destiny of small States is to 
become merged in democratic India. Conditions 
of the Indian problem, have vitally changed. 
The safety of British rule in India, wrote Lord 
Canning, “is increased not diminished by the 
maintenarce of Native Chiefs well affected to 
us.” His words that 
“one of our best mainstays will be found in these 
Native States, when the interests of England elsewhere 


may require that her Eastern Empire shall meur more 
than ordinery risk,” 


have proved prophetic. One has only to cite 
the Panjdeh Incident, the Great War (1914-1918) 
and the present lawlessness in Europe. 

The safety of India had rested on a firm 
basis when Britain had trusted India. In the dis- 
turbed conditions of modern world and the nature 
of a modern three-dimensional warfare, small 
Stetes are a perennial source of constant anxiety 
and weakness all-rourfd—internal as well as 
external. The historical anfecedents of these 


petty creations ‘and the results of the policy of 
vacillation and non-interference on the part of 
the Paramount Power alike justify the exit of 
these feudal relics (small States). 
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CONTINUED ABDUCTION OF HINDU WOMEN-—ITS EFFECT ON THE 
GROWTH OF THE BENGALEE HINDUS 


By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, mssc., B.. 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society 


Tue surest way to destroy a nation or a 
community is to confiscate its women. The 
Arab conguest of Barbary in the seventh 
century was consolidated by every Arab soldier 
e2nd adventurer forcibly marrying several Berber 
women; making it difficult, if not impossible for 
a rative Berber male to marry a Berber female. 
In about two or three generations Barbary be- 
caroe entirely Muhammadan in religion and 
Arabic speaking in tongue. Since then it has 
remained so. 

A similar phenomenon is happening before 
our very eyes—although on a smaller scale. and 
at a much slower rate. During the five years 
1926-1931, atleast 3,499 Hindu women were 
kidnapped or abducted. Of the offenders 
mere than three-fourth were Muhammadans. 
Those Hindu women, who were abducted by 
Muhammadans ultimately became Muham- 
medans, and mothers of Muhammadans in the 
next generation. Those who were abducted by 
the Hindus not finding any shelter ér place in 
Hindu Society also ultimately became Muham- 
madans. Such is the weakness of the social 
organisation of the present-day Hindus. [t 
can neither protect its womanhood; fior ean 
it find for these unfortunate women any very 
honourable place in society, and practically forces 
. them or drives them away to a hostile fold. . 

The average. number of abductions of 
Hindu women is 700 per year. It may be said 
that the number is too small to affect the 
srowth of the great Hindu community, nearly 
two and a half crore strong. We shall try to 
show that the number is not quite so small as 
to be negligible in its effect on the growth of the 
Hindus. 

The number of Hindu married females aged 
15 to 40, z.e., of the reproductive age-period and 
those who may be expected to give birth to 
children and thus contribute towards the growth 
of the Hindu community was in 1931 as follows : 


No. of Hindu 
Aged married females 
15-20 36, 
20-25 982,000 
29-30 743,000 


No. of Hindu 





Aged married females 
30-35 5,830,000 
35-40 336,000 
-15-40 ..  00,77,000 





Those women who are abducted are general- 
ly between the ages of 15 to 25. It is the younger 
women of the reproductive age-period, who are 
valued most by the abductors and kidnappers. 
The notorious Lal Istahar or Red Circular issued 
during the communal riots of 1925-26 in Calcutta 
referred to these ages as the most suitable age 
for kidnapping Hindu women. Out of about 
36 cases where the ages of the abducted women 
were reported in the newspapers, 25 were below 
20, 7 below 25 and as regards the rest there were 
conflicting versions about the age. 

And of these, those who are now aged 15-20 
would contribute 5 times more towards the in- 
crease of population than those who are now 
aged 35-40; those who are now 20-25 would 
similarly contribute 4 times more. If we 
assume that 700 young Hindu women have been 
kidnapped or abducted every year throughout 
the relevant period, z.e., since 1905—an assump- 
tion erripg on the side of under-statement of 
the truth, having regard to the political, social 
and communal situation in our province of 
Bengal, the ratio of growth these kidnapped and 
abducted Hindu women would have contributed 
towards the increase of population to the total 
growth of the Hindu population would be in 
the proportion of 38,500 (544434211) : 
35,77,000, 2.¢., the quinquennial total multiplied 
by the sum of their productivities to the total 
number of married Hindu females or 52,500: 
35,77,000 or about 1°5 per cent of the total 
Hindu growth. We submit that 1-5 per cent is 
not quite negligible. 

The Hindus have been growing at a lower 
rate than ‘the Muhammadans during the period 
censuses have been taken. The causes are 
many and vgrious; pattly social, partls climatic, 
and partly accidental. To eliminate the social 
causes as much as possible we shall confine our- 
selves to the growth of the Hindus alone in the 
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different parts of the province; and to eliminate 
the accidental causes or to reduce them to a 
minimum we shall confine ourselves to a single 
census decade, 1921-1931, when we know Bengal 
suffered the least from floods and famines and 
fevers. 

During the decade 1921-1981, the Hindus 
of the Burdwan and the Presidency Divisions 
have increased from 114,70,000 to 123,43,000 2.e., 
they have ancreased by 7:6. per cent. During 
the same period the Hindus of the Rajsahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong Divisions have increased 
from 93,38,000 to 98,68,000 2.c., they have in- 
ereased by. 5:9 per cent. What is or are the 
cause or causes of the Slower growth of the 
Hindus in the Eastern portion of the province 
compared with the Western ? Eastern Bengal is 
reputed to be the healthier of the two. If res- 
triction of widow re-marriage is the main cause 
of the slower growth of the Hindus, it affects 
both the Eastern and the Western portions 
equally well. To what, then, the slower growth 
of the Hindus in the Eastern portion is due ? 
That a portion—a considerable portion—is due to 
the abduction of women, there cannot be any 
doubt. 

We have seen that abducted Hindu women 
account for 1-5 per cent of the total growth of 
the Hindus. This is the all-Bengal figure. It 
is likely to be much higher in Eastern Bengal; 
for in the Dacca and the Chittagong Divisions 
the Muhammadans form more than 70 per cent 
of the population; and in the Rajsahi they are 
61 per cent; and the police stations are far and 
few between and over-worked; and often in- 
accessible on account of the many creeks and 
rivers. We give below the average area and 
the average population served by, a police 
station in several Divisions in 1921 as well as in 
1981 : 


AVERAGE AREA AND POPULATION OF A THANA 


Area Population 
Division 1921 1931 1921 1981 
Burdwan ~ 103 115 sq. miles 58,000 70,000 
Presidency 123 «136i, 60,000 68,000 
Rajshahi 120 125 63,000 68, 000 
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Area Population 
Division 1921 1931 1921 1931 
Dacca 113 113 sq.miles 90,000 97,000 
Chittagong 194 191 ,, 92,000  1,03,000 
Bengal 123 128 5 70,000 79,000 


Without being dogmatic, we may safely 
estimate the percentage for the Eastern half to 
be at least twece the provincial figure, 7.¢., 3-0 
per cent; for more than 80 per cent of the cases 
come from Eastern Bengal and Rajsahi; and 
only 48 per cent of the total number of Hindus 
live there. Now, for every case reported to the 
police, sevaral more cases escaped detection, on 
go wnreported for fear of social scandal. To be 
on the safe side let us assume that every 
alternate case is reported to the police—a very 
modest estimate; for those who are engaged in 
women protection work, such as the field- 
workers of the Matri-Sadan, the Hindu Mission, 
&e., &e., estimate the actual number of cases to 
be five to ten times the number reported to the 
police. So in the Eastern half of the province 
we may safely say that about 6-0 per cent of 
the growta of the Hindus is retarded by the 
kidnapping and abduction of women. 

In ths Western portion the growth of the 
Hindus is 7:6 per cent; in the Eastern it is 5-9 . 
per cent. The difference is 1-7 per cent. Of 
the 5-9 ger cent of the Hindu growth in the 
Eastern half about 6:0%, 2.e., about 0-36 or 0-4 
per cent of the total is accounted for by the 
abduction of Hindu women. Thus about one- 
fourth to one-fifth of the slower growth—we are 
not very anxious about the particular figure in 
the Eastern portion—is due to the kidnapping 
and abduction of women. This on the supposi- 
tion that the Hindu growth in the Western half, 
is normal In any View, abduction of Hindu 
women_ by the Muhammadans, and their total 
loss to the Hindu community, so far as it affects 
the growth of the Hindus, is a matter which can- 
not be reglected any longer without serious 
consequences. 
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EFFECT OF BRIDE-PRICE AND DOWRY ON MARITAL CONDITION _ 


AMONG HINDUS OF BENGAL 
By Pror. KSHITISH PRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA, m.a. (Cantab.) 


A sit has recently been introduced in the 
Legislatrve Assembly of our province, with a 
view to restrict dowry given at marriage to 
‘Rs. 51/7 only. The necessity of a piece of social 
legislation is to be judged by the welfare it may 
be expected to bring about to the members of 
society. ‘The proposed bill seeks to impose a 

a@limit only on the money paid by the bride’s 
father when bestowing his daughter in marwiage. 
No limit is however set to the value of orna- 
ments or any other thing in kind given by the 
bride’s parent as a gift or on bride-price 7.¢., pay- 
ment by the bridegroom. 

Under the Hindu law of inheritance a 
married woman does not inherit any portion of 
her father’s property, if there be brothers of the 
woman. What is bestowed on her at marriage 
is however her own property, stridhan as it is 
termed. Until recently, this was about the only 
kind of property which she normally owned. 
Gifts to the daughter or her husband at marriage 

- are however made only by the higher castes, 
like the Brahman, Baidya and Kayastha who 
form 14% of the Hindu population ef Bengal, 
and such sub-sections of other castes as aspire 
to elevate themselves above the general body 
of caste men. Even among Brahmans, impor- 
tant sections like the Srotriyas, and .among 
Kayasthas, the lower ranks usually exact a bride- 
price. This realisation of a payment from the 
bridegroom or his guardians is in fact universal 

eamong Findus, barring ,the exceptions noted. 
“The general rule» states the Census Report 
of 1901 for Bengal “is that a man hasto pay 
for his bride In the case of Goalas, 
Kaibarttas and Rajbansis it is said to range as 
high as Rs. 300/- and is seldom less than Rs.40/- 
or Rs. 50/-. The Namasudras and Pods pay 
from Rs. 15/- to Rs. 150A-.” A similar price 
is paid by the Sadgopes. The practice of taking 
a bride-price prevails also among the aboriginal 
tribes; but in their case the difficulties caused 
by this custom are mitigated by the fact that 


(a) Marriage by service is allowed in leu 
of payment, as among Santals and 
Koches. 


(b) lLeviration, and widow marriage in 
general is permissible. 


As the Census Commissioner notes, where the 
cost of getting a wife is great, the men have 
to wait until they are able to save enough money 
to buy a wife. Further, if a man is past middle 
age by the time he has accumulated the price, 
he would be unwilling to marry too young @ 
girl who cannot be a helpmate or really a wife. 
But a girl near the age of puberty was formerly, 
at least, rare to find unmarried. The price asked 
is much higher than for a child bride. The result 
is that a certain proportion of the men die celi- 
bates. We find for example that in 1901, as many 
as 161 Kaibarttas in 1000 were unmarried 
between the ages of 20 and 40, and that 20 were 
still unmarried even after 40 years of age. The 
corresponding figures for Brahmans in Bengal 
were 208 and 72 respectively. Part of the post- 
ponement of marriage among Brahmans was 
probably due to the desire to be an earner after 
completing education. It should however be 
remembered that the figures for Brahmans in- 
clude a large number of sub-castes and castes, 
who exact a bride-price. The Moslem Julahas, 
on the other hand, who are economically com- 
parable to the Kaibarttas but who encourage 
widow remarriage had only 71 unmarried 
betwen 20 and 40, and only 9 after forty years of 
age. In the adjoining province of Brhar, the 
bride-price is very low. The usual amount paid 
in 1901 varied, according +o the Census Report 
from Rs. 1/4/+ to Rs. 10/- in different cases. 
In some cases, no price was paid. In this area 
we find that the Kahars had only 57 and 16 
unmarried in the age groups noted while the’ 
Barhi give returns of 43 and 13 in Bihar proper. 
Tf we compare the figures for the same artisan 
castes in Bengal and Bihar, the effect of bride- 
price in retarding marriage among men becomes 
even more apparent. The blacksmiths of Bengal 
had 147 and 29 unmarried men in the age groups 
considered against 38 and 19 for the correspond- 
ing group in Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. The 
figures for Kumhars in Bengal were 158 and 30, 
while in Bihar (for the area noted) it was 25 
and 13 only. It is to be noted that besides low- 
ness of pride-price, there are other factors which 
facilitate marriage in Bihar among the8e groups. 
Both leviration and widow remarriage are pre- 
valent. - 
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Now, it is obvious that if the wife is below 
the age of puberty at marriage and the disparity 
in age between husband and wife is great, the 
effective period of child bearing is shortened. 
Also, the woman is left a widow earlier, with 
fatherless children to bring up by her own efforts. 
A young man of the artisan castes or a peasant 
will be earning average wages when he is 20-21 
years of age. A girl can take her place as a 
wife in such.a household when she is 14-15 years 
of age. A difference of one or two years more 
will not create any difficulty. Any factor which 
tends to increase the average difference in age 
beyond eight is therefore likely to be harmful 
socially. According to the Census of Bengal for 
1921, the average difference in age between 
husband and wife was 8-7 years. . As the 
Muhammadan men marry earlier than Hindus 
and the women marry equally early in both 
communities, the disparity in age is greater in 
the case of Hindus. 

In the Census of Bengal 1881, a rough 
calculation has been given of the mean duration 
of married life. The mean age of the married of 
both sexes is subtracted from the mean age of 
widows and widowers. The duration comes out 
as 15:77 years. Obviously, a good part of this 
period among Hindus is really not of adult 
married. life, especially among the lower castes. 
The effective duration can be brought near the 
mean duration only by raising the age of 
marriage. The effect on the number of children 
per family is apparent from certain imvestiga- 
tions carried out in 1921 by the Census 
authorities. Several thousand families were 
examined and the duration of married life and 
number of children were noted. A period of 33 
years, commencing from puberty was taken to 
include the child bearing age of the wife. It was 
found that for every hundred families, there were 
56 children among Hindu bhadraloks, 57 
. children among Muhammadans, and 55 only 
among other Hindus. The number of women 
who remain unwidowed up to the age of: 48, near 
the limit of the child bearing age, is much less 
among “other Hindus” than among higher castes. 
Thus the Chasi Kaibarttas had 345 widows 
in the age grade 24-48 for every 1000 women 
as against 280 among Brahmans and 208 among 
Baidyas, in 1931. A correspondingly lower pro- 
portion of families among “ other Hindus ” there- 
fore have the full number of children per 100 
units than among the high caste Hindus. 

Apart from the smaller number of children 
born per family and the higher proportion of 
celibates,°there are other harmfuf effects. In 
@ community where widow marriage is definitely 
discouraged, and socially condemned, the 


“age at marriage. 
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presence of a large number of young widows 
cannot but lower the moral tone of society. The 
danger is heightened if the men of the commu- 
nity have to postpone marriage long after 
reaching sexual maturity. Both these factors 
are in operation among our common people of 
the Hindu religion. An immediate attempt 
should therefore be made to reduce bride-price 
to a nominal amount as in Bihar. The other 
device, by which bride-price can be brought 
down,—the encouragement of widow remarriage, 
should also be taken up by social agencies. 
Otherwise legislation is likely to be powerless in 
the fact of vested interests. The writer is 
personally aware of the virtual decimation of the 
Sadgope community in a group of villages in, 
Midnapore, owing to the difficulties of marriage 
at a reasonably early age. 

The custom of making a payment to the 
bridegroom has a different effect on the relative 
Here it is the bride’s father 
who has to amass a certain amount. The result 
is that the marriage of a daughter is postponed, 
until social opinion creates difficulties. It is well 
known that the age of an unmarried daughter 
is understated in such houses, to avoid social 
opprobrium. 

We may examine the figures for marriage 
age among the higher castes, especially of such 


eroups as have no section which exacts a bride- . 


price and compare the figures with those for 
eastes which realise a bride-price. 


Unmarried Men 1911 1921 1911 1921 
(Baidyas) (Age Group 12-20) (Age Group 20-40) 
* 905 912 205 250 

Unmarried Women | 

(Baidyas) 178 370 10 11 

Unmarried Men 1911 ° 1921. 1921 *° 

(Chasi Kaibartta) (Age Group 12-20) (Age 20-40} 

753 . 839 155 190 

1911 1921 

Unmarried Women 

(Chasi Kaibartta) 76 75 12 16 


It is clear that the age of marriage among 
Baidya men has not changed very largely 
between 1911 and 1921; but twice as many 
Baidya girls did not marry until the age of 21 
than in the earlier decade. On the other hand 
the age of marriage among Chasi Kaibartia 
women had remained unaffected. It is the men 
who were marrying much later in the second 
decade. 

The figures for 1931 noted in the Censu« 
Report for Bengal are for different age grades. 
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Age Grade 14-23 


Baidya § Chasi Kaibartta 
Unmarried Men 761 654 
Women 328 42 


The proportions of the unmarried at differ- 
ent ages are brought out better with the figures 
‘for 1931 on a graph. I have given the compara- 
tive graphs for Brahmans, Baidyas, Chasi Kai- 
barttas (Mahisyas) and Julahas (Mvumins), 
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. plotting the points for the mean age of each age 
group. The curves for widowhood have also 
been drawn for these communities. The graphs 
bring out clearly the effect of bride-price (along 
with prohibition of widow marriage) on retarda- 
tion of marriage. It shows, also among the 
Hindus. the consequent increase in widowhood. 
The highest rate of widowhood is found among 
the Chasi Kaibarttas (Mahisyas). The table 
noted below includes the figures used. It will 
be appearent from the table and graph that the 
age of marriage for Chasi Kaibartta (Mahisya) 
men is nearly 5 years behind that of Julaha 
(Mumin) men, although the women in both 
communities marry at the same age (thirteen 
years). #or Julahas the average difference in age 
of husband and wife is approximately seven 
years. Is rises to twelve for the Chasi Kaibart- 
tas (Makisyas). 
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TABLE 


Age 7-13 Age 14-16 Age 17-23 Age 24-43 
Unm. Wad. Unm. Wd. Unm. Wd. Unm. Wd. 











Baidya M. 941 2 829 7 694 26 176 48 

W. 896 5 5381 48 126 69 28 208 
Brahman M. 947 2 821 16 377 16 126 49 

W. 778 8 224 44 40 94 12 280 
Julaha M. 865 2 599 11 274 24 33 46 
(Mumin) W.510 14 Ill 31 22 += «50 8 183 
Chasi M. 942 1 796 8 513 I11 94 ‘S51 
Kaibartta W. 560 -15 68 65 <I7 123 7 345 
(Mahisya) 


Unm.—Unmarried. Wd-—Widowed. W.-—Women. 
M.-—Men. 

In the graphs,*the above abbreviations have been 
used. Also Ba, Br, Ch and J have been employed to 
denote Baidya, Brahman, Chasi Kaibartta. and Julaha 

*ATBATPOOdSaI 


It is also evident that even now very few 
Brahman or Baidya girls remain unmarried after 
20, since the greater number of spinsters in the 
age grade 17-23 get married in the earlier half 
of the period. The slightly increased number 
of girls who marry after 20 corresponds to the 
slightly larger number of men who are marrying 
later in life in these social groups. While this 
rise in the age of marriage of both sexes will 
reduce the number of children of each such 
couple by at least one, the duration of marriage 
will not be affected. There will be no increase 
in early widowhood and fatherless children left 
to be brought up by the mother. On the con- 
trary there is a drop in early widowhood, as 
among Baidyas. It would however be a mistake 
to ascribe this rise in age of marriage entirely 
to the dowry system. The deterioration of the 
economic conditions of the middle class Hindu 
in Bengal has made it increasingly difficult for 
its young men to marry in the early twenties and 
support a wife and children. The same factor 
has made it equally difficult for the father of the 
bride to save money for a daughter’s dowry. 
While it is certainly hard and harsh to exact a 
large dowry at marriage and the abuse has gone 
very far among our upper classes, it seems to 
be overlooked that the girl will inherit nothing 
from the father subsequently. Some property, 
should therefore be settled on her at marriage 
as her stridhan. The real difficulty lies in the 
fact that the woman has no effective safeguard 
that her property will remain intact. There 
should indeed be an upper limit for sgch gift or 
dowry of the girl but it should ‘have some relation 
to the income and property of the father. There 
iS no reason why any part of this payment should 
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be made over to the bridegroom’s father at 
marriage. 

It is however far more important for the 
welfare of the Hindu community in Bengal that 
the bride-price should be reduced by legislation 
to a nominal figure, and public opinion organised 
to ensure a proper observance of the limit. The 
problem is most acute in our own province. The 
Indian Census Report for 1911 states, “ the 
disparity of ages between husband and wife is 
greatest in the case of Bengal castes in this 
province, more than in any other part of India 
the males are in the habit of marrying immature 
wives far youger than themselves.” 

A rough es.imate may be made of the proper 
limit for bride-price and dowry. Since a man 
of the middle class who works up to the age 
of 55 or 60 may normally be expected to earn 
for about 30 years and to save about two 
months’ earnings annually, he may have a total 
capital equal to five years’ income at the end. 
Dividing this amount equally among the parents 
and children, we find that each child gets about 
six months’ income as his or her share (since 
there are six children in each complete family). 
The limit of the daughter’s dowry may be fixed 
in relation to this amount. Some allowance 
should be made for the fact that the payment 
is made at marriage, for the girl, but postponed 
for the boys till they are in middle age. A fair 
limit for the dowry and marriage expenses would 
probably be half the above amount, 2.e., about 
three months’ income. This would work out in 
practice at about Rs. 240/- for a clerk at the 
age of forty for the marriage of his first daughter 
and at about Rs. 90/- for a prosperous peasant 
with twenty acres of land, who tries to imitate 
the middle class. The actual dowry will be less 
than the above figures and depend cn the amount 
needed for the other expenses at marriage. 
There is also no reason to exclude the value of 
gifts in kind from this figure, as contemplated in 
the bill. It may be of interest to note that the 


Manava Dharma Sastra, the most authoritative 1883 


code of traditional customs, prescribes the 
making over of a fourth of the brothers share 
to the sister, (IX.—118), deducting the same 
from the brother’s share. ‘The commentator 
Medhatithi explains that the value of ornaments 
given at marriage is to be included in estimating 
the total amount given. Also the value of such 
a share is to be made over at marriage in the 
life-time of the father. (7) 
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As noted before, bride-price is charged by 
the ordinary peasant, artisan and labouring 
classes and not by the middle class families of 
even these social groups. Under present condi- 
ions, the loss of a daughter by marriage is not 
a serious economic loss to the parents, among 
these castes. Hence there is no real justification 
any longer for payment of a large amount as 
compensation. It may ‘however be urged 
that the bridegroom needs a wife to look 
after his requirements at home, and ‘is also 
helped to some extent in his work. Thus 
among the peasantry we find that in 1931, 
79 women were engaged in agricultural work 
for every 1000 men so employed. For 
fishermen the proportion is 188 to 1000. Lf 
basktry it is as high as 558 for 1000 males. On 
an average however only 150 women are employ- 
ed for 1000 men in all occupations. The amount 
that a young man can Save in the working class 
communities after a year’s work, is however 
smali. It will probably not exceed twenty rupees, 
if he is continuously empolyed. On an average 
it will be nearer ten. It will be*much less for 
occupations like basketry. ) 

The bride-price may, therefore, have as its 
upper limi> Rs. 20/- only, representing ordinarily 
two years’ postponement of marriage. As a 
woman earns less than man, and has a much | 
smaller chance of employment, it will compen- 
sate the father for the loss of the girls’ savings 
for at leat four to five years. Even if she had 
continued to live in his house, as a married 
woman, her savings would thereafter have gone 
to meet the expenses of her first child which 
would have come normally within this period. 
He cannot therefore reasonably expect a higher 
bride-price. 
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Tus two representatives of two powers, Mr. 
Winston Churchill representmg the United 
Fingdom and President Roosevelt, representing 
the Governmen: of the U.S.A., issued a Joint 
Declaration on the 14th August last unfolding 
the future plans for permanent world peace. An 
@xamination of the said declaration reveals some 
strong points as also weak points in the decMara- 
tion and it is clear beyond a shadow of doubt 
that it requires a further elucidation, 

A few days after the declaration President 
FKioosevelt made it clear, on behalf of the 
Government of the U.S. A. that U.S. A. would 
not join the war. And if she prefers this policy 
of isolation we are afraid that the declaration 
will be deemed to contain a mere string of pious 
resolutions so fer as the U.S. A. is concerned. 
Our ears have got attuned to hearing many 
high-sounding phrases from another President of 

the U. S. A. duzing the final stages of the last 
' world war, wherein phrases were used by Presi- 
dent Wilson as also by other prominent people 
all the world over, namely, that the orld will 
be made safe for democracy, it will be made a 
fiz place for herces to live in, it will be a heaven 
on, earth, but when after all President Wilson 
came in contact with the politicians of Europe, 
notably Mr. Clemenceau and Mr, Llyod George, 
in the Peace Conference, he could translate al- 
most none of these 4 principles and 14 points 
*which he declared from his august seat of powér 
in Washington, jntoereality. The world situation 
was left in the same stage of intense selfishness 
acd conflict of interests, the after-math of which 
we .are witnessing in the Titanic struggle of 
today. 

The corner-stone of U. 8. A’s foreign policy 
is the famous Monroe doctrine of 1823 which 
lays down the principle that the U. 8. A. would 
not embroil itself in European affairs and do 
call upon the European powers not to interfere 
in the affairs of the American Continent. Fur- 
thermore, U. 8. A. was to play the big brother 
to all the states in the Western Hemisphere. 
President Roosevelt may have set his heart on 
actually participating in the hostilities on the 
side of Great Britain, but there is undoubtedly 
a strong party in the United States who prefer to 
remain where they are, namely, not to be drawn 


into the European conflict. The isolationists in 
America form a very strong party and therefore 
they may -put spokes in the wheel of President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy. The Army -Expan- 
sien Bill, passed just the other day, indicated that 
there were a large number of those who were 
opposed to the Governmental measure, and the 
Government could carry it by a solitary vote. 
This zact is indeed significant. Coupled with 
this fact stands out another important matter, 
namely, that immediately after the declaration 
of the future plans of the world peace, President 
Roosevelt stated that the declaration did not 
imply that U.S. A. would join the war. 

The declaration no doubt proceeds on the 
assumption that the Allies will win the victory. 
Therefore if U. 8. A. does not prefer to join the 
Allies, but see the game between the Titans from 
afar, it is only natural to conclude that U.S. A’s 
voice in the final peace settlement, if Britain is 
victorious, will indeed be of a muffled nature, for 
Britain may well turn round and say that in 
the darkest hours in her history, when she was 
encompassed all around by perils and dangers 
which seemed insurmountable, U. 8. A. except 
sending supplies to England (which were indeed 
of great advantage). did not send her manpower 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with the Allies. 
Thereforeethe declaration will lose much of its 
character of a binding nature upon Britain, and 
would not be operative against her. 

There is no specific reference to India and 
the other nations of the world who have been en- 
slaved before the present war. While the declara- 
tion sets forth that those states that have been 
enslaved during the continuance of this war 
would be free, no provision has been made for 
those states or territories that have been en- 
chained before the war. We Undians, therefore, 
desire that there should have been a specific 
reference to India, for if India remains in bond- 
age there can be no world peace. . An 
emancipated India will alone be able to usher 
in word peace, for it is a well-known fact that 
her resources and teeming millions of population 
offer ample» temptation to other powers to 
exploit this country. But with a free India, 
able to direct her own policy, external and inter- 
nal, the matter will be quite different, for she 
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will then be the mistress of her own destinies 
and able to control her own affairs without any 
dictation from any foreign power and thus when 
all the foreign powers know that India is a free 
country they will cease to turn their covetous 
looks towards her. 

The declaration is also wanting in another 
important matter, namely, laying down the broad 
principle that the rule of law would be appli- 
cable to all the people in all the dominions, for 
example, Indians today smart under a very 
cruel differential treatment meted out to them 
in Africa as also in other self-governing British 
Dominions, though they are fellow-subjects of 
the British Crown. Negroes also in America and 
in Africa are under great handicaps against the 
full realisation of their own selves. Therefore 
the supremacy of law should also have been 


mentioned as one of the policies ushering in the’ 


world peace in the programme. 

Nothing has been said in regard to the 
League of Nations or to the establishment of a 
better League of Nations. It is patent from 
the year 1982 that the League of Nations has 
become realty an incompetent instrument for the 
preservation of world security. The League 
merely became a specious ornamental debat- 
ing hall where representatives of states met 
in the gilded chamber to discuss high matters 
of international law and relations. The votes 
recorded at Geneva do not have the same effect 
as a joint diplomatic note. The representatives 
of States gather at Geneva, record opinion of 
great weight, but these opinions do not bind the 
governments which they represent to act on these 
opinions. The Covenant of the League is not 
a military treaty. The different governments 
who do not desire to act according “to their 
representatives’ votes can always find reasons 
for not doing so. The League is left without any 
coercive authority, has no resources at its dispo- 
sal, and therefore, the opinions formulated at 
Geneva can easily be flouted by such powers as 
want not to pay any heed to them. Even if 
the idea of a world federation is to be carried 
out, the League, call it by whichever name, can- 
not be fully obliterated from the sphere oi 
international relations, for there must be some 
organisation to which powers of coercion must 
be given in order to check the political ambitions 
and lusts of those governments that try to ride 
roughshod over the members of other states. The 
character and organisation of the League musi 
be recast, gnd equality ofestates must not only 
be oan 
but translated into reality. Every power, how- 
ever small, must not be left to labour under the 
apprehension that its rights can be trampled 
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down by strong power and the League must not, 
be dominated by powerful states to the exclu- 
sion of other states. Every member of the 
League must be made to realise that he has got 
an honoured place therein to ventilate the 
grievances cf the state he represents, as also to 
seek redress. And along with the reform of the 
League, comes the question of the reforming of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
whose jurisdiction must be expanded in regard 
to all matters which may give rise to war or to 
any unneighbourly act bordering on war. The 
system of national judges must be completely 
abolished and the Court should have jurisdiction 
over all matters and disputes between states. = 

_In regard to the revision of treaties, pro- 
visions must not be rigid but should be made 
flexible so that a state that finds a treaty 
hampering its dynamic growth may at once 
appeal to the League for revision thereof. Un- 
animity of decision should not be regarded 
as a pre-requisite to the revision of the 
treaties. 

The League should have at its disposat 
sufficient airforce, army and navy. The states 
must’ have only such resources left with theni 
as are sufficient to maintain peace within. The 
declaration of war, whether goaded by aggran- 
disement and desire for power. or by self-defence 
should be left to be decided by the League and 
recourse myst be had to embargo, pacific blocade 
and other forms of reprisals by the League. 

On the 16th of July, 1937, Mr. Cordell Hull, 
the Secretary of States of the United States, laid 
down 14 principles which were called the 
“fourteen pillars of peace.” True it is that 
he made some proposals that are entitled to great 
weight but he has not stated anywhere that war, 
even for self-defence, must be outlawed: The 
Briand-Kel-ogg pact as also the Locarno treaties 
which aimed at peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes did not comprehend fully the 
outlawry of war. Therefore not merely 
disarmament of the vanquished powers anc 
thereafter of Britain and her allies will do. 
Gomplete disarmament and then revitalising the 
League with all the strength of armament is the 
pre-requisite to the world peace. States must 
be made t) realise that they must completely 
shed off that thrice told tale of complete 
sovereignty in external and internal matters and 
they must be ready to relegate the external 
sovereignty to the League of Nations. So long 
as the idea of external sovereignty remains as 
an essenticl ingredient of statehood it is quite 
natural to believe that ail the states would pre- 
pare themselves in order to repel ‘an ageressor or 
even to indulge in the luxury of waging war 
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when she wants to annex somebody’s territories. 
Therefore there must be a radical change. 
Defence of states and the external sovereignty 
of states must be delegated to the League of 
Nations. The aim must be directed towards the 
complete renunciation of war as an instrument 
whether for offence or for defence. 

In the declaration of August 1941 we do not 
find any reference to the Mandated States. The 
character of the Mandated States is indeed 
mystical. 

Lord Balfour stated on behalf of the 
British Government in 1922 hhis view as regards 
the mandated territories in these words : 
wm. |--:: Mandates were not the creation of the 

League and they could not in substance be altered 
by the League. The League’s duties were conffned to 
see that the specific and detailed terms of the Mandates 
were in accordance with the decisions taken by the 
Allied and Associated powers, -and that in carrying 
out these Mancates and Mandatory Power should be 
under the supervision, not under the control—of the 
League. The League possessed the necessary organi- 
sation for obtaining the fullest informations as to the 
method in which each Mandatory Power was carrying 
its duties. A Mandate was self-imposed limitation 
by the conquerors on the sovereignty which they exer- 
cised over the conquered territory. In the general 
interests of mankind, the Allied and Associated powers 
had imposed this limitation upon themselves and had 
asked the League to assist them in seeing that this 
general policy was carried out, but the League was 
not the author of 16; the duty of the League, which 
was a most responsible and difficult one, was first to 
see that the terms of the Mandates were in conformity 
with the principles of the Covenant, and Secondly, that 
these terms wowd, in fact, regulate the pohiey of the 
Mandatory Power in the Mandated territories.” 


Jurists are divided amongst themselves as 
to the question whether the sovereignty in re- 
gard to Mardated territory resided in the 
Mandatory Power or in the Allied Powers or in 
the League, or lastly, whether the suspended 
sovereignty vested in ‘local inhabitants which 
would come into ®xistence at some future date. 
It is amply clear that though the Mandated 
territories came into existence through Article 
22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
yet from the pronouncement of Lord Balfour it 
is clear that Mandated territories are half-way 
houses to complete annexation. It is therefore 
time that the freedom of the Mandated territo- 
ries should be completely declared. Furthermore, 
there are other countries which are under the 
sovereignty of some other power or powers. In 
order therefore to create the best atmosphere 
for bringing harmonious relationship amongst all 
the different states it is essential that all the 
states—Huropean and Asiatic—should have been 
told in cléar terms that all the territories taken 
from their countries would become free. No 
distinction, should have been made between 
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territories acquired during the continuance of 
the present war and territories acquired before 
the war. For slavery is as galling during the 
war as it was before the war, and, therefore, the 
bonds of slavery must slip off from the bodies 
of all people in the world. 

The system of leases, spheres of influence, 
spheres of interest and protectorates must also 
so out of international law, for it is clear that 
these methods have been devised in order to 
enable powerful states to rule over territories 
under inchoate title. All of these methods are 
devised with the object of exploitation, and are 
more convenient sometimes than complete 
annexation. 

If the right of self-determination is to be 
the genuine right upon which the two represen- 
tatives have set their hearts, it is but essential 
that they should have been content not merely 
with laying down the principle of self-determina- 
tion but going a step further, namely, assuring 
all countries of freedom in the nearest future as 
soon as the war would come to an end, and as 
regards territories which are under their domina- 
tion or under their control or over which they 
are ruling they should have set an example by 
freeing them from slavery. For after all example 
is better than precept. “ Follow what I say and 
do not follow what I do”, is an advice which 
has no appeal for people who have grown beyond 
the stage of political babyhood. Every state 
now scans with great care any utterance of any 
responsible statesman to find the real import of 
his speech and therefore the declaration would 
be really scrutinised with the utmost care and 
thoroughness by all in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
in America. Therefore it is high time that there 
should be a supplemental declaration to this 
effect, namely, that all peoples enslaved before 
and during the continuance of the war should 
be free, and that example should be set by the 
United States of America as also by England 
by freeing the countries which are under their 
domination and rule. It may be asked that 
Mr. Attlee, the Deputy Prime Minister of 
England, has recently stated that the principles 
laid down by these two representatives would be 
applicable all the world over, but this is not 
exactly an assurance from the Prime Minister 


‘cf England, but from Mr. Attlee, who qualified 


the statement by saying that he was speaking 
on behalf of the Labour Party. It is a well- 
known fact that the Labour Party is one amongst 
the many parties in power in England. The 
Labour Party is not the only party afid therefore 
Labour’s voice may be drowned by the Conser- 
vatives and Liberals acting together. It is to 
be hoped therefore that Parliament will openly 
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and clearly make a statement which will go to 
show that what Mr. Attlee has stated is appli- 
cable to India as also to every country. 

The European powers have grabbed many 
territories and therefore they must now be asked 
to disgorge them. There can be no demarcating 
line drawn between territories lost during the 
present war and territories enslaved before the 
war. We are to see today that the same princi- 
ple be applied to all the enslaved countries. 
Those of us who were optimists prior to Wilson’s 
great doctrines had grown pessimists afterwards. 
1918-19 was an apex of optimism in men’s 
_tminds when people realised that really the 
Allies with the help of America meant business 
and might sit down to secure the conditions laid 
down by President Wilson. Only they were 
disillusioned soon after and found the world 


in the same naked state of brutality. Man now. 


is a mere dot in the world. Nobody cares for 
his moral, physical, intellectual or educational 
well-being, but he is merely a useful instrument 
inasmuch as he may be cannon-fodder for ex- 
tending a state’s limits or for stemming the tide 
of aggression of the power that seeks to invade 
it. Man has lost therefore his great significance. 
He is no longer the Lord of Creation, but seems 
to be once more the wandering beast in the 
jungles of slavishness, callousness, heartlessness 
and cruelty. If this state is to be outgrown, it 
behoves the best brains of all nations to form- 
ally plan for the future peace—a peace that will 
never be destroyed by any one power, however 
great it may be. 

The two representatives indeed are entitled 
to great thanks for having at any rate come 
forward with tentative proposals of peace, but 
we hope that these proposals will be imme- 
diately supplemented by another declaration 
which will go to show that this time it is not 
permeated by mere fondness for words or ideal- 
ism but by the practical necessity of realising 
that war is not at all a paying proposition for 
any power, however mighty it may be. It is 
therefore but meet and proper that the declara- 
tion cannot be accepted by all the states in toto 
by all the peoples of the world as ushering in 
world peace, and therefore must be strengthened 
and fortified by further declaration which will 
go beyond doubt to prove that all the nations, 
specially England and America, take upon them- 
selves the great responsibility of seeing that in 
future war is outlawed and man is able to realise 
fully his potentialities and rise to his full stature 
by virtue ®f his great tafents with which the 
Creater has vested him. If the declaration is to 
catch men’s imagination, and to set their minds 
at rest President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
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should supplement it, as I have already noted, 
with a further declaration, and then and then 
alone will they go down in the pages of history 
as people who were in dead earnest in bringing 
about world peace, which must be the highest 
ideal of all nations. Behind the blood bath as 
also agonies in the battle field and at home, the 
economic crises through which the nations are 
passing, the facts are crystal clear that the 
nations are realising that it is no good waging 
war. If the money that is being spent for buy- 
ing arms and ammunitions and for killing men 
had been invested in much better methods for the 
amelioration of the condition of the downtrodden, 
the oppressed, the poverty-stricken as also to 
bring the world to a higher social, intellectual,” 
and nforal plane, then the world with its manifold 
resources would have afforded ample ground for 
each individual, irrespective of nationality or 
creed, to rise to the fullest realisation of his 
powers. | 


- ADDENDUM 


Since the article was written Mr. Churchill 
has delivered a speech on September 9, 1941, 
in which he states that “the joint-declaration 
does not qualify, in any way, the various state- 
ments of policy which have been made from 
time to time about developments of constitution- 
al government in India, Burma or other parts 
of the British Empire.” His speech, therefore, 
definitely tells us that so far as India, Burma 
and other parts of the British Empire are con- 
cerned, they would remain perfectly unaffected 
by the Joint Declaration. In other words it 
means, so far as these parts are concerned, the 
status quo will be maintained. While other 
parts of the globe will be in enjoyment of the 
fruits of the Joint Declaration, India and other 
parts of the British Empire will reniain where 
they are. He tells that the British Government 
are pledged by the Declaration of August 1940 
to “help India to obtain free and equal partner- 
ship in the British Commonwealth of races 
subject of course to the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions arismg from our long connection with 
India and our responsibilities to its many 
creeds, races and interests. Burma is covered 
by our considered policy of establishing Burmese 
self-government by measures already in pro- 
gress.” The qualifications and reservations 
thus ~introduced by Mr. Churchill have 
practically nullified the beneficial effects of the 
said Declaration. 

The pertinent question is, was it open to 
Mr. Churchill singly as representing the British 
Government to introduce these reservations and 
qualifications, when the Joint Declaration 


~ 
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emanated from representatives of two states ? 
Further, is it correct to put subsequently a new 
interpretation upon a declaration after 24 days ? 
““he canons of interpretation of treaties, agree- 
ments and covenants, have also been violated; 
for it is a cardinal rule of interpretation of 
statutes, treaties, agreements, etc., that words 
must be read in the natural meaning. The Joint 
Declaration was put before the world in.the full 
blaze of publicity and Mr. Churchill now in 
contravention of the binding rules of interpreta- 
tions introduces reservations and qualifications 
which, I think, he is not entitled to do. Tf he 
and Mr. Roosevelt had, as he says, in view 
primarily the extension of the sovereignty and 
ms=lf-government and national life of the states 
of Europe under Nazi control, what prevented 
taem from stating so in the Joint Declaration ? 
Mr, Churchill now excludes India and the other 
parts of the British Empire from the operation 
of the Joint Declaration. Mr. Roosevelt may 
xclude in a subsequent speech from the operation 
of this Declaration other countries. So Mr. 
Churchill’s speech, I am afraid, may not even 
earry conviction into the minds of the people 
in the Nazi-controlled countries. 

So far as India is concerned, the speech of 
Ir. Churchill will not be able to satisfy any 
section of the Indian population. The speech, 
may be said to be highly reactionary. It is 
not calculated to satisfy Indian aspirations. 
While Mr. Churchill’s heart yearns after the 
restoration of freedom of countries overrun by 
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the Nazis, he seems to be completely indifferent 
to the aspirations of 40 crores of Indians. Indian 
soldiers have fought most bravely the battles of 
the British, Indian money and resources have 
been a great help in the war; yet Mr. Churchill 
seems to be oblivious to the high responsibility 
of his office so far as India is concerned. It is 
the ardent desire of all Indians that Mr. 
Churchill should go back upon this speech, and 
immediately declare India’s right to frame her 
own constitution through a constituent assembly 
and declare that within the shortest possible 
compass of time, even before the termination of 
the war, Dominion Status of Westminster 
Statute variety, if not complete independence, 
should be accorded to India, and if such a pro- 
mise is forthcoming immediately, India will be 
convinced that Britain is fighting the battle of 
democracy, and Indian men, money and resources 


“will pour forth in ever abundant measure to 


ensure the victory of Great Britain in the war. 
It is up to Mr, Churchill to rise to the full s ature 
of his statesmanship by placating India, which 
can be done by, according to her, her inalienable 
right to be the mistress in her own house. The 
freedom of India, as has been ab'y remarked and 
proved by the Editor of The Modern Review, 
is a pre-requisite to the freedom of the world and 
if America, who styles herself as the “ arsenal of 
democracy ” and England, who calls herself the 
“home of democracy,” are sincere in their inten- 
tions for ushering in world peace, India must 
be accorded freedom—the sooner the better. 


THE MUSAHARS 


By BALDEVA NARAYAN 
i Bahar Vidyapith, Village Branch, Tarwara, Darbhanga District 


Tum Hasrrar:—The Musahars are perhaps 
the poorest and most backward tribe, living 
mainly in the Province of Bihar. They are 
found also in Oudh, the eastern part of the 
United Provinces. But the cream of the race 
inhabits the Nepal territory bordering on the 
districts of Darbhanga, Bhagalpur and Purnea 
of Bihar where they are said to have succeeded 
in keeping, comparatively speaking. their racial 
purity and peculiarities intact. 

Physical Features :—The Musahars are 
e-aracteristically dark and medium-statured. 
But in Tirhut in North Bihar, one occasionally 
ecmes across with tall and fair figures also. 
They have broad head and short face with low 
and retreating forehead. Their Hps are thick 


and nose broad with wide nostrils. Their ‘hair 
is black and somewhat straight and scanty 
specially on their face. Their eyes are not so 
wide open, the irides of which are dark brown. 

Name :—The Musahars are only a little 
more advanced than the aborigines of India. 
Their very name betrays their backwardness. 
Musahar is a compound Hindi word meaning a 
rat-killer: Moos—a rat and Har—a killer. And 
rats are not killed in vain. They go to make 
a dainty dish. The Musahars, irrespective of 
age and sex, relish rats like anything. But they 
have other names ag well. H. H. Risley says 
that in Oudh they are commonly and in some 
places exclusively known by the title of Ban- 
manush or men of the forest. Other names 
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less commonly known or used, are Deosia, 
derived from their great ancestor Deosi, and 
Banraj and Maskhan, meaning thereby king of 
the forest and eater of flesh, respectively. 

Origin :—The origin of the Musahars is 
rather obscure. H. H. Risley says that they are 
a fragment of some Dravidian tribe recently 
and imperfectly absorbed into the Hindu caste 
system. He traces the Musahars of Bihar to 
the Dravidian Bhuinyas of Southern Chota Nag- 
pur and thinks that he is supported by J. C. 
Nesfield who connects the Musahars of the 
- North-West Province (more or less the modern 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh),. with the 
Dravidian Savaras and Cheros. But Nesfield 
does not stop there. He tells clearly that the 
Musahars are Kolarians and there are many 
anthropologists according to whose opinion the 
Savaras and the Cheros also belong to the 
Kolarian tribes. Risley explains that the 
Kolarians and the Dravidians can only be regard- 
ed as local varieties of one and the same stock. 
But it is safer to call the Kolarians ‘ Proto. 
Australoids’ or Pre-Dravidians, among whom 
the Musahars can safely be counted. The 
modern. Indian anthropologists would call them 
the Nishadas. They say that it is more appro- 
priate to describe this race as ‘ Nisdic’ the 
generic name given to them by the Vedic Aryans. 

Descent from Deosi:—Many a myth are 
popular among the Musalhars accounting for 
their name. A few may have some historical 
elements in them. There is a story connecting 
them with the Chero tribe : 

The King of the Cheros, Makara Durga Rai, lived 
in the Pipri forest somewhere near Chunar in the United 
Provinces. Unluckily, a clash became inevitable between 
him and Lorik, the Ahir King, who was formerly his 
friend. He set out against Lorik with PDeosi, one of 
his seven sons, at his back, And though success crowned 
him in the beginning, he was slain in the long run by 
Lorik who found him fighting: all alone, his son Deosi 
being away from him. The disaster exasperated Durga 
Rai’s family so much so that they expelled Deosi from 
home {or his not being with his father in his final trial. 
He became a flesh-seeker or hunter in the jungle and 
was known as a Musahar and his descendants are called 
Deosiya. He invented the digging instrument charac- 
teristic of the tribe and with this he one day slew 
Lorik but was himself killed by one of Lorik’s grandsons. 


Here it may be noted that there had been 
a Lorik in Darbhanga District, the remains of 
whose fort are still pointed out to visitors. But 
this Lorik had had clashes with the Dusadhas 
only. The Musahars of the district are neither 
aware of Makara Durga Rai, nor Deosi, nor the 
Pipri fgrest, which iseas sacred to the Oudh 
Musahars as Gaya to the Buddhists. 

Mized Blood :—Another _ story 


suggests 
that the Musahars are cross-bred. 
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There was a damsel visiting a hermitage every day 
to cater to the needs of the occupant. Once having 
taken the monthly purificatory bath she entered the 
hermitage and her eyes met with those of a Savara, 
who was none else than Mahadeva himself in disguise. 
And she canceived and gave birth to ugly-:ooking twins. 
The hermit taking her to be a bad character drove her 
away as a result of which she took to jungle life. 


The Musahars believe that it was she whe 
gave, wile fruits to Shri Ram, which the latter 
relished so much. She was known ell round as 
a Savari or Sabari and her descendants came 
to be known as Musahars. 

Curse of God:-—-There is yet another 
story which is not a bad comment on the intelli- 
gence of the Musahars. 

When God created the first man of each casle, ale 
gaye each a horse to ride on and a tool to work with. 
All made vroper use of both the gifts but the Musahar 
who started cutting one hole on each side of the horse 
with the tool to support his feet while riding. This 
enraged God who condemned him to eternal sweating 
and digging of the earth and rat-eating. 


And really today, no one sweats more pro- 
fusely, digs earth more efficiently and enjoys 
roasted rats more than the Musahars, who form 
a class apart from other communities of the 
Indian Society and are exclusive in their outlook 
and ordinary dealings. 

Village Site:—The Musahars prefer the 
out-skirts of a village for their settlement. They, 
may also choose some secluded place for it, but 
they neyer like to settle in the interior of a 
village. They generally live in large family 
groups, though only three or four huts of theirs, 
erected et some isolated place, may also be seen 
here and there. Their settlement is called a 
Musahatee. 

Houses :—iThe Musahars- build their 
houses very close to one another, a; a result of ° 
ewhich a Musaharee is always found to be most 


-congested. The pootest section construct thelr 


semi-circular huts with gfass and wattle, into 
which they simply crawl to sleep on grassy beds 
which they share with their womenfolk and 
children. But the number of such _ houses, 
Khoprees as they are called, is fast decreasing. 
Today two gabled Tatti huts and Kashcha houses 
of the same type are becoming common. At 
many places Kachcha houses with tiled roofs * 
are also found. On the southern side of the 
Ganges, in some Musaharees situated on the out- 
skirts of busy towns, there are many such 
houses. But invariably all their houses are built. 
low, with characteristic small entrances and 
having no wooden doors to almost al! of them. 
They are all one-room houses, each meant for a 
family, big or small. 
Besides such 


houses, each Musaharee, 
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specially on the northern side of the Ganges, 
has its place of worship called Gahwar which is 
preferably located at a central place amidst 
comparatively neat surroundings. There also 
stands an English Babool tree in each of them, 
the bark and leaves of which are valued highly 
for their healing properties. The Musahars on 
this side look more tidy and try their best to 
keep not only their houses clean, but heir 
Musaharee also sanitary. But with the 
Musahars in South Bihar the case is quite 
different. They keep piggery attached to their 
houses and kill or catch almost all animals 
within their reach for food and throw the rem- 
nants behind their houses. All this goes to make 
tmeir Musaharees dirty and filthy. 

The Musaharg generally put on scaaty 
clothing. The elders are ‘half-naked and the 
children completely naked. And the best dres- 
sed youngman will be seen only in a Dhoti and 
with a Gamehha or a thin towel. Kurta is a 
luxury for him. The women also go about with 
their person insufficiently covered. The sight 
of old women in extremely soiled tatters is by 
no means rate in every Musaharee. Ninety- 
nine out of hundred Musahar women of all ages 
possess only one piece of cloth to hide their 
shame. Cleanliness is out of question for them. 

In winter, straw comes to the rescue of 
‘these people. They simply crawl into the hay 
stack at night. With straw above them and 
straw below them and two or three duddling 
together, they pags their wintry nights enjoying 
sufficient warmth. 

Religious Ceremonies :—The Musahars are 
ancéstor-worshippers. ‘Those of their ancestors, 
who by their eventful career or by romantic 
death succeeded in appealing to their imagina- 
tion, were deified by them. And they continue 
to be worshipped, today, among all the 
Musahars. But theyg by no means, exhaust the 
divine list. The Musahars have many more 
gods and goddesses in common with the Dusadhs, 
the Chamars and the Miallahas and even the 
Musalmans, not excluding Kali and Mahadeva 
who are most popular among the caste-Hindus. 
But all gods and goddesses do not evoke the 
same feeling of devotion. Those who are wor- 
shipped with awe and ardour are their tribal 
gods and family deities. The prominent tribal 
gods are Jodged in the Gahwar and the family 
deities are sheltered in a clean corner of their 
_tiny house where a cane and a pair of lathees 
are kept very carefully. These cane and lathees 
can be used by the Bhagat of the Musaharee 
for the invocation of gods only either on the 
occasion of the annual Puja in the month of 
Shrawan oz at the time when a person comes 
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suffering from a disease on an epidemic break- 
ing out in the village, to get rid of which divine 
invocation becomes necessary. When the cane 
and the lathees get old, they are secretly 
thrown into deep water on a dark night and 
new ones take their place. 

The Musahars have no idols to worship. 
They have simply an altar in the courtyard of 
their Gahwar, which they rebuild every year on 
the occasion of the Puja. Before this altar the 
Bhagats, surrounded by a party of the Bhajniks 
and drum-beaters, invoke gods. Each god has 
a song reserved for himself, hearing which he 
comes to possess the body of the invoking Bhagat 
whom ‘he gives a shake peculiar to him alone, 
whereby the public come to recognise who is 
who. The seriousness with which the whole 
thing is performed inspires faith in the audience 
which conducts itself in such a disciplined way 
that the very atmosphere pervading the place 
seems to be charged with reality. All sorts of 
people, be they Hindus or Musalmans, come there 
to seek relief with suitable presents to suitable 
gods and take it that what the Bhagats seem 
to speak are the words uttered by the gods 
themselves in possession of the Bhagats. 

Hero-worship :—The Musahars, specially in 
the east U.P., worship seven veers or heroes known 
as Tulsi Vir, Rikhmun Vir, Balakmun Vir, Ram 
Vir, Bhawar Vir, Asan Vir and Charakh Vir. 
In Oudh, Sadalulal is also worshipped wita 
sacrifice of a hog and the offering of liquor. In 
south Bihar, Kolhu Bahe and Jakkha devata 
are also worshipped, particularly in Monghyr. 
No details are available about these gods except 
that Rikhmun and Balakmun were the two Abra- 
hams of the Musahars: Balakmun begot the 
ancestors ofthe Tirhutia Musahars and Rikhmua 
begot the ancestors of the Magahai Musahars. 
In Gaya one Mudkatwa Gosain is most popular 
and about him a story is told., 

He was once suspected to have seduced his master’s 
daughter and was therefore killed. But innocent as he 
was, his unjustifiable death made a martyr of him and 
he began to be worshipped on the first day of trans- 
planting rice by the cultivators and the labourers alike. 

But of all the gods the Musahars worship, 
the most fascinating are the gods remembered 
and worshipped in pairs in Tirhut. Their life 
histories described in reverential songs give rise 
to the finest feelings in human hearts. Deena 
Bhadri, Hansraj Bansraj and Mahaveer Ranpal 
are names to be conjured with. There is no 
Gahwar in Tirhut but flies three flags, one con- 
secrated to the honour af each pair. 

Deena, Bhadri are the supreme gods of the north 


Bihar Musahars. They are brothers, Deena being the 
elder, born of Kalu Musahar and Nirson Musharni. 


They flourished at Jogianagar, a milkiat of Kanak Sinha 
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Dham of Bettiah. These places still exist in Nepal and 
attract hundreds of the Musahar pilgrims annually, 
Once the Dham came to Jogianagar to have forced 
labour, but found that unless he commanded the labour 
of Deena Bhadri, not a single Musahar was ready to 
accompany him to work in his fields: This brought him 
into clash with the brothers in which he sustained griev- 
ous injuries. And he had to flee for life to his home 
where he entreated his sister Bachia Dai who was a 
witch, to avenge his hurt and humiliations. 

Bachia Dai exercised some influence on Bhimsen, 
the King of Morang;‘and Rajah Sahalesh, the chief of 
the Dusadh community. She sought their help and got 
Seer as an accomplice to bring about Deena Bhadri’s 

eath. 

But Deena Bhadri were excellent archers. No man 
could defeat them. And moreover, they were under the 
protection of Kama Baghesari, the powerful sister- 
goddesses. Raja Sahalesh knew that unless the brothers 
gave up these goddesses their death was impossible and 
so he approached the brothers to borrow their goddesses 
for 3 days only on some plea or other. 

Kama Baghesari understood everything and so they 
warned Deena Bhadri not to part with them. But 
Deena loved peril and moreover he had never said no 
to any beggar. So he gave away the goddesses to Raja 
Sahalesh, though his younger brother Bhadri was un- 
willing. Sahalesh posted these goddesses at Khap 
Kataiya, a jungle which Deena Bhadri would always 
visit for games. One goddess assumed the figure of a 
tigress in the jungle and started prowling about and the 
other went, in disguise, to Deena Bhadri to induce them 
to visit Khap Kataiya at once. The brothers came in 
spite of the definite warnings of men, beasts, birds and 
trees and met their death while fighting with the tigress 
whom the Musahars call Geedar (jackal) as the word 
Bagh (tiger) is not found in their vocabulary. But 
death could not put an end to their career. It only set 
them free from the limitations of their physical existence 
and made them immortal and all powerful, they attain- 
ing to divinity thereafter. 

The first thing that Deena Bhadri did as gods was 
to bring their father Kalu through a merchant milkman 
and get their dead bodies cremated at Khap Kataiya. 
They had had also to see that their Shradh ceremony 
was also duly performed as their parents were in great 
troubles. The whole Musahar community was non-co- 
operating against them, instigated by Moti Sardar, who 
was under the influence of Bachia Dai. Only one 
Musahar family headed by Sundar and Mundar was on 
their side. The brothers again assumed human form 
and disguised as Bansuria Baba entered Jogianagar and 
stopped at the shop of Hemoo Jaudagar who- was their 
boyhood friend and began to play upon their flutes 
there and attracted a large crowd including their wives 
named Rijhna and Budhna. When Hemoo saw Rijhna 
and Budhna, he started making love overtures to them, 
for which he was badly chastised by the brothers who 
made him part with as much commodities as they liked, 
with which their Shradh was performed on a-very grand 
scale. But the brothers came to be recognised by many, 
including their parents, wives and other well-wishers and 
so they had had to leave Jogianagar surreptitiously to 
perform other tasks that awaited them. 

Naturally, first of all they wanted to take revenge 
upon Bachia Dai and her brother Kanak Sinha Dham. 
‘T'ney subdued their ally Moti Sardar and compelled him 
to marry his daughter with Sunder which act consoli- 
dated the whole Musahar community. Then they hunt- 
ed out Bachia-Dai and killed her and her brother with 
his men. - 
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Soon after they killed Jorawar Rai of Konhauli and 
Phekni Kunjarni, daughter- of Tahir Kunjra, both of 
whom exacted too much labour from the Musahars and 
paid them too little. 

But of all the tasks the brothers performed, 
the hardest and the most painful was one deal- 
Ing with Hansraj Bansraj. 

Hansraj] Bansraj were two brothers, who, coming 
from ,~Monghyr in search of employment, took contract 
of a big tenk from Shree Raj Maharaj of Darbhanga. 
Being themselves Musahars, they engaged Musahar 
labourers in the work and wanted them to show as much 
work as they did themselves which was quite impossible 
as both the brothers possessed super-human strength 
and skill. No Musahar could satisfy them and could 
get any wages from them. The result was that the 
whole labour colony began to starve but the brothers 
remained unmoved. They would not pay wages um@l 
theeMusahars satisfied them with their work. At last a 
message of extreme distress was recelved by Deena 
Bhadri who hastened to the spot and killed Hansraj 
Bansraj. But death could not check the mischiefs of 
the brothers who spread diseases in one Musaharee afier 
another as a consequence of which the number of Musa- 
har orphans and Musahar widows increased tremen- 
dously. Dzena Bhadri were awfully embarrassed as 
after all, it was a fratricidal war and they made peace 
with the ‘brothers on the condition that the Musahars 
would worship them as well along with Deena Bhadri 
and fly another flag in their honour also, at their 
Gahwar. This supreme act of statesmanship endeared 
Deena, Bhadri all the more to the Musahars who look 
to them as their Messiah. 


The Musahars believe that they have got. 
an assurance from Deena :Bhadri that they 
would, ir due course, be liberated from the 
shackles of poverty and pestilence to enjoy ali 
earthly bliss one can imagine? The third flag 
that flies :n every Gahwar is in honour of Maha- 
vira and his god-son, Ranpal. ; 

Mahavira had no child although he had two wives, 
named Lokesari and Suresari. Once when he was tra- 
velling with Suresari, he went to a tank to fetch water 
for her anc there he found a boy sitting on a lotus-leat 
tvhom his wife reared up.and called Ranpal. * 

Today all the four are svorshipped and their 
temples still exist in the valley of Kosi where 
they flourished. The father and the son are 
gods of gnod harvest. 

Social Customs :—Not caste-distinction but 
geographizal division of Bihar has ranged the 
Musahars into two groups. Those living north 
of the Ganges are called Tirhutia Musahars and 
those living to the South are known as Magahia 
Musahars. Distance has introduced some differ- 
ent customs and conventions in their nsidst on 
account of which, each group thinks itself 
superiod to the other and does not intermarry. 

The caste-surname of the Magahia Musa- 
hars is Manjhi. But the Manjhis are not all 
Magahia. They have got two sub-castes more, 
known as Rajwar and Chaurwar. But they do 
not enjoy the same status as do the Magahis, 
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on account of their doing also the job of scaven- 
gers and eating the crumbs from the dishes of 
others. Their women-folk serve as midwives 
as well. The Magahia Musahars refrain from 
doing such jobs but in other respects they are 
at par with the Rajwar or the Chaurwar 
Musahars. 

Marriage :—Each sub-caste marries jn its 
own fold simply avoiding the families of near 
and intimate relations. Adult marriage is pre- 
valent. Though lapses within the bounds of the 
caste are connived at, yet virginity is very mucn 
appreciated and paid for. Marriage ceremony 
is very simple. One of the elders present recites 
wars OR a FG, RFT TT aT aA 
followed by sprinkling of rice and water on*the 
head of the bride-groom. The bride is then lifted 
by her mother to get her forehead marked five 
times with vermilion by the groom, bringing the 
ceremony to a close. Widow-marriage is permit- 
ted and divorce is allowed, but polygamy is not 
liked at all. 

The Tirbutia Musahars call themselves 
Sada whieh is their caste-surname. There is no 
sub-caste among them. But they have got 
something like Gotra and Moola which they 
take into consideration while entering ito 
matrimonial -alliance. They remember formule 
telling them where -to marry and where: not.* 

Child Marriage :—Child marriage is pre- 
valent among the Tirhutia Musahars. When a 
boy gets four years old, he is married with a 
girl whose height measures only 2 inches less 
than his. If the girl is fair, her being of equal 
height is also tolerated. Before the groom starts 
for the bride’s house his mother or some such 
near relation gives him a suck at her breast and 
she is carried in the arms of ‘his uncle or othey 
elders excluding his fathef. The marriage cere- 
mony is very ‘simple and is performed by a 
Bhaginwan of the village. After the ceremony 
is over, the girl is carried to the groom’s house 
by her father or brother, only to go away aiter 
a day or wwo, to return again for good when her 
consummation ceremony will be performed. This 
ceremony takes place only when the girl has 
definitely attained maturity and the boy has 


* Ome such says 
rT FAX Weare watt Ae 
Ha sh gta afte fase 


meaning thereby the house claiming to have descended 
from Kabraita Musahar and come from Rewaghat. 
Akaunadih is a house in which you should not marry, 
because this is your house as well. There are numer- 
ous such formulae dividing Tirhutia Musahars into as 
many sub-sections, all of which are exogamous. | 
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become strong enough to bear the conjugal 
responsibility, 

Side by side with child marriage adult 
marriage is also in vogue among the Tirhutia 
Musahars. Widow marriage is allowed and 
divorce is permitted om numerous grounds. 
Promiscuous sexual intercourse also is some- 
times tolerated but within the caste. 

Social Organisation :—Social organisation of 
the Musahars is very strong and interesting. 
Every Musaharee has its own Mukhia to whom 
social matters are referred for settlement. Where 
ae fails or finds himself weak, Chhadidar steps 
in and submits the case to the judgment of the 
Dewan. And where the Dewan fails or finds 
himself weak, the Sardar comes in who is the 
highest officer of the organisation and whose 
judgment is.final. As his jurisdiction extends 
over very many Musaharees, he gets the chance 
of exercising his power fairly frequently. The 
guilty are fined, flogged and pillowed in more 
than one way. The worst offender is ostracised, 
sometimes in most humiliating manner. The 
Chhadidar executes every order. 

Food :—There is remarkable difference in 
respect of food between the Tirhutia Musahars 
and the Magahia ones. The latter not only take 
rats, fowl and swine but squirrels, cats, jackais 
and all things including lizards, crocodiles, 
snakes and frogs. But they do not take the flesh 
of horses, cows and donkeys, dead or butchered. 
Nevertheless, their food is dirty and has made 
them dirtier still. 

The Tirhutia Musahars show a distines 
improvement over their Magahia brethren. 
Without exception, they have given up taking 
pork and those of them who are non-vegetarian, 
Sankat, as’they are called, follow the likes and 
dislikes of the caste-Hindus in so far as the 
selection of meat is concerned. 

Five years ago a strong wave of vegetarian- 
ism originating at Jogianagar swept the 
Musahars of Tirhut off their feet and even the 
sucklings were admitted into the fold of 
Vaishnavism. When the wave _ subsided, 
thousands of Musahars reverted to their non- 
vegetarian diet. Yet those who have been 
sticking to their guns do not count smaill. 

Occupations :—The Musahars engage them- 
selves in various kinds of work. They scavenge 
streets and remove night-soil and their women 
attend to the ladies in confinement. They collect: 
fuel, lac, resin and gum and make catechu and 
supply indigenous drugs to the Vaidyag and the 
Pansarees. They stitch leaf-plates and cut wood 
for sale, some are intelligent enough to rear 
silkworms and learn spinning. At many places, 
they bear on their shoulders conveyances accom- 
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modating oné or two -persons. Some work in 
factories and many on. roads. But large 
number of them are known as good spade- 
workers. So the Musahars are generally wanted 
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A hamlet of the Musahars 


for cutting earth and breaking the soil of fields. 
And though not a few of them are cultivators 
on their own account, yet they may be called 
a race of agricultural labourers wi.hout fear of 
contradiction. \ And digging the earth and watch- 
ing the fields are their speciality. Like other 
agricultural labourers the Musahars are paid 
wages in kind. The rate of payment is uniform 
throughou. the Province. It is -one seer and 
fourteen chataks of rice or such other*-grain 
without husk for full one day. But when the 
grain is paddy or barley or such other grain with 
husk, it is two seers and a half, time being the 
same. 
~ Janouri System or bonded agricu tural 
labour :—In Tirhut ihe payment in kind is 
called Bun and the receivers thereof are cal'ed 
Bunihars. The Bunihars are free to work under 
any tenant who is called a Grihas ha. Their 
labour cannot be claimed as a matter of right 
by any Grihastha unless they bind themse ves 
to him under Janouri system. Janouri system 
is a custom much in vogue in Tirhu: under wh ch 
an advancement of interest-free loan is made to 
one or more Bunihars according to the require- 
ment of the Grihastha binding the recipient to 
work under that Grihastha alone, unless they 
be permitted to do otherwise. By accepting 
Janouri they cease to be ordinary Bunihars and 
become Jans. If comparison is made between 
Jans and Bunihars, it is geen that the lot of whe 
former is always worse. No doubt, when a Grihas- 
tha employs Jans and Bunihars both, on the 
occasion of harvesting he gives his Jans prefer- 
48—9 z 
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ential and more liberal treatment. But for all 
the favours shown by the Grihastha in season 
and out of season the Jans have got to pay 
sometimes very heavily. Their movement is 
restric.ed and they get no opportunity of learn- 
ing new things. To a Grihastha from whom 
they get land, free of rent, to erect their huts on, 
they become no better chan a helot. They are 
paid less wages and their who'e fam ly sweats 
for him. That is why every employer of means 
is anxious to have a desirabe number o 
Jans under him. If any one does not show 
anx ety on this account he is the Z mindar of 
the vilage. Because as such he has righ. to com- 
mand the labour of every man living in his 
‘milk’at,’ be he a Jan or a Bunihar. But every 
Grihastha cannot be a Zemincar. So Jans ar®™ 
valued most by his class. They are inherited 
and distributed among the co-sharers just like 
the'r proper y. 

The Musahar-Jang are prized most. But 
their social instinct is extraordinarily strong. 
If one ederly Musahar family flees from a 
v llage for which here is always some just fica- 
tion, the whole Musaharee wi!l be empty in n 
time.” 





with two limaa-s 
Village branch 


A Musahar 
of the Vidyapitha 
Boarding House, Tarwara 


girl, 


In South Bihar also, similar condition ob- 
tains. In Monghyr, a man owning ai least 10 
acres of land engages a Musahar Halwaha or 





* That is why the Grihasthas say : 


mat ag aa adi, gaat Ta ow ae 
meaning thereby that as millet is not regarded as good 
grain, the Musahars and the pigeons are also not to be 
regarded as good assets. 
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plowghman including his family, permanently, 
by having advanced an interest-free loan of 
Rs. 25/- only. In Gaya, Kamiya system pre- 
vais aceording to which a decent cultivator 
bmds, for all time, one or two Musahar families, 
aecording to his means and requirements, by 
acvancing interest-free loan of sim:lar amount. 
Such employers are called Shreemans throughout 
the South : _s 
Indebtedness :—The Musahars as a class 
are badly indebted. General'y they borrow grain 
amc pay back the same adding 50% more to the 
quantity they borrowed, by way of interest. On 
cash loan they pay various rates of interest, 





A Musahar woman 


377o per annum being the minimum. Those who 
ow money to go out in search of employ- 
ment, have to pay one anna per rupee per month, 
it they pay after a long time. But when pay- 
ment 1s expected «vithin 3 months, 4 annas for 
every rupee for the whole period, is charged. 
The inability of most of the Musahars to 
pey back cash, makes their exploitation go to 
ary length. They generally have no assets 
except their peculiar houses and their insufficieni- 
ly clothed bodies. They use earthenware and if 
ary family be known as very rich in their midst 
ere may find in its possession a few brassware 
ard aluminium utensus. But the money-lender 
seidom fixes his eyes on these things. The man 
m him does not allow him to visit a Musaharee 
at night, generally where no lamp burns. But 
there are other things which a few Musahars in 
every village come to possess after a long time 
and longer process of labour. They are goats, 
ecws and buffaloes. The money-lender pounces 
upon these things and gets them very cheap in 
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satisfaction of the petty claims he may have 
agains. the Musahars. 

In Monghyr, the Shreemans lend grain but 
write down its money-value in their 1egister 
and when the time of realisation comes, they 
ask their borrowers to pay the money value 
plus the compound interest at the settled rate, 
in term of grain only. And this, ac the rate 
of 2 seers. cheaper than the prevailing market 
rate, for a rupee. 

Of course, loans are never advanced to 
Musahars on simple interest. What they have 
got to pay is compound incerest, pure and s.mple. 

Lack of initiative and general backward- 
ness :—The Musahars as a class are timid and 
without ambition. ‘They lack dash, initiative 
and enterprise. . They enjoy a peculiar sort of 
contentment. If they will earn more than they . 
need one day, they will sit idle the nexu day, to 
eat up the surplus. They do not like saving and 
live literally from hand to mouth. As a class 
they are most slow in learning and unlearning 
things. In work they are accustomed to, they 
will show marvellous skill and perserverance. 
But they will get nervous at innovation. Their 
women and children may be seen busy all day 
long in p:cking up scactered grains from fields 
and farm-yard and digging out edible roots of 
some watery plants. But they are loath to take 
to spinning and husking and pounding of rice 
and such like. That is why during about 4 
months in a year, their standard of living is as 
low as can be envied only by beasts. In Vaisakh 
and Jyais.ha, they wander from field to field 
turning up the soil thereof, in quest of the root 
of Saruk, Chinchor and Karhar upon which they 
mainly live during the time. They take mango- 
seed cake as well. And again, in Ashwin and 
Kartic they roam hither and thi.her in search 
of shells, snails and crabs as well as the leaves 
of some trees and roots of some plants with which 
they fill their stomach mainly. The lot of the 
Musahars serving at workshops tells the same 
tale. There is a big railway workshop at 
Jamalpur, in Monghyr, which employs a consi- 
derable number of the Musahars on wages which 
leave some surplus after having covered the 
necessary expenses. But the surpius, invariably, 
has procured Bidi and wine for them and no 
savings. The same story is true of the Musahars 
employed in some other concerns in other 
districts. Eeverywhere the spirit of utter resign- 
ation, un-imag native outlook and idleness s and 
out as one of the chief features of Musahar 
character. - ee 

An awakening :—But there is the other and 
brighter side of the shield too. Although the 
Magahia Musahars have not changed their way 
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of eating, drinking and living, yet ‘here and there, 
somewhat educated Musahar youngmen are 
found with a strong desire to serve their com- 
munity. Their accivities have been slowly but 
surely leavening up the communal life of the 
Musahars throughout South Bihar and in a sense 
class consciousness is dawning upon them. 
‘Reform Momevent :—But in North Bihar 
amidst Tirhutia Musahars unmistakable signs of 
great improvement are vis-b'e. Only four years 
back, in 1936, a movement having originated at 
Jagianagar in Nepal shook them to the founda- 
tion. A great wave of reform surged in every 
Musaharee from one end to the other in the 
North Bihar as a result of which the Musahars 
as a community (1) became vegetaians, (2) 
began taking regular baths and a large number 
of them twice a day, (3) refused to take food 
at the houses of caste-Hindus and (4) took vow 


of honesty and having straight dealings with, 


their Maliks and Grihasthas. 

Effects of the Movement :—The movement 
however, though dead, has left its indelible 
stamp on the life of the Tirhutia Musahar com- 
munity. They have become more tidy than 
before and more organised and more class-con- 
scious. From some time before, already many 
of them living in the districts of Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga have been known to have turned 
over a new leaf in the day-to-day life. There 
they have acquired lands and become settled 
tenants of the Mauzas they reside in. At 
Karanpura in Muzaffarpur, their holdings 
measure from two to five acres and in more than 
one village near Tarwara and Supnul in 
Darbhanga, some of them own as much as 20 
acres of land. Besides, they get Batai lands, 
keep cattle and also do other work worthy of a 
decent peasant. Dash, thrift and broad econo- 
mie outlook have become the chief charac‘eristics 
of their life. 

They visit Calcutta-side to earn higher 
wages and bring their savings home to invest 
in lands. Some of them own Palaki, Mahapha 
and Kharkharia, themselves and bear them on 
hire. They have thus come to enjoy the status 
of independent wage-earners. There are others 
who have taken to new trades and professions, 
such as gardening, cattle-rearing, fishing, dres- 
sing of roads and brick-making. The movement 
referred to above gave them also a good fillip. 
And they have now succeeded in raising their 
social status in public estimation. 

The Welfare Work Conducted by Bihar 
Vidyapith :—The magic of property, in all such 
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cases, has changed the static Musahar into a 
dynamic individual. And no place brings out 
in striking relief this change more than Tarwara, 
a village in Darbhanga, the Musahars of which 
place were, only some years back, noted for many 
evils prevalent in their society. Bihar Vidya- 
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pitha, Patna, started working in their midst in 
1937 through its village branch located at the 
same place. The branch, first, managed to free 
the Musahars from the bondage of Janouri system 
and then encouraged them to go outside to earn 
more. Sometime after, the Musahars saved some 
money with the help of which the Vidyapith 
village branch secured some lands for each earn- 
ing family of their Musahgree on easy 
instalments. The acquisition metamorphosed, so 
to say, the mentality of the whole Musaharee. 
The Musahars living there now try to save 
money and evince interest in learning new trades 
and arts. Their children receive basic education 
at the village branch school. rubbing their 
shoulders with the children of the tallest family 
in the locality. The effect of*all this is that they 
have learnt to look straight into the eyes of their 
employers and demand their due right from 
them. Today they seem to visualise their 
future with confidence and determination. - 

The community which numbers more 
than 76 lacs in Bihar alone and is described 
in the provincial census of 1931 as “actually the 
more backward community than any other caste” 
and “having 3 literate males per mille” accord- 
ing to the census of 1921, must have very good 
claims on the reforming zeal of the Indian 
humanitarians. Should not such claims. be 
satisfied ? m 
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Miss AsHoxa Basu stood first among the 
successfu! female candidates in the Intcrmed ace 





Miss Ashoka Basu 
Science Examination of the Caleutta Univer- 


siy this year. She is the daughter of Mr. 
Hemanta Kumar Basu, M.A., of Taki-Jalalpur 
(24 Parganas)® 

Miss Amita Roy is the only girl-student to 
secure a Ist Class in the B.A. Examination of 





Miss Amita Roy . 


Calcut a University this year. She stood 2nd 
in the Ist Class in English. 


In the L.A. Examination of 1939 she had 
stood 14th, appearing from St. Mary’s Convent, 
Shillong. She had secured 5 Distinctions in the 
Junior Cambridge Examination of 1935, and 1st 
Class Pass, with 3 Distinctions in the Senior 
Cambridge Examination of 1936, bo.h’ from 
Loreto Convent, Shillong. 


She also passed Examinations in Piano, 
of the Associated Board of Music, of London, 
with Distinction. 


She is che second daughter of Mr. P. C. Roy, 
date Professor and Vice-Principal of Cotton 
Coliege. 


Miss Muxuiixa Dutt has topped the list of 
successful candidates in the first M. B. examina- 
tion of the Caleu.ta University this year. She 
aiso stood first among the female candidates in 





Miss Mukulika Dutt 


the Intermediate Science Examination of the 
Calcutta University in the year 1938. In the 
preliminary M.B. examination she won a gold 
meda! by standing first in Botany. She also 
won o.her scholarships in ¢ompetitive examina- 
tions. Miss Dutt is the daughter of Principal 
Pravash Chandra Dutt of Sylhet Government 
Technical-School. 
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RUSSIA IN THE TOILS 
By KEDARNATH CHATTERJI 


Tue end of the third month of war between 
Germany and Russia leaves the Soviets in a 
rather serious position where the _ supply 
of munitions and war materials are concerned. 
The Ukraine with its vast granaries and sources 
of iron ore is virtually out of action as a source 
of supply to the Russians. The region where 
a large part of the heavy industries of the 
Soviets is concentrated, with Kharkov as the 
headquarters, is now directly threatened by the 
latest German thrust in the South. The great 
dam of the Dnieper, the biggest source of: 
hydro-electric power in Europe, has had to be 
blown up, and with its destruction the great 
Electro-mechanical, Electro-chemical and Eletro- 
metallurgical industries of that area suffered a 
total collapse. Further east the Donetz basin— 
the Donbas—with its rich coal-mines is now 
threatened, as are ihe approaches to the 
Caucasus with its rich mineral and oil deposits. 
Coal, Iron and Steel, Aluminium, heavy chemi- 
cals, grain and sugar are the main items of 
supply from the regions in the south already 





Marshal Budenny 


within the orbit of the. great ukrainian thrust 
and the rgsuliant. curtailment of the Soviet re- 
-sources cannot. be minimised, although the sources 
of supply still well out of the war-zone do. con- 
tain very considerable alternative reservoirs and 


active centres of production in these very vital 
materials. There is no doubt that all shortages 
could be made up from these alternative sources 
within the Soviets’ own territories, if the time 
necessary for the expansion and development 





Portrait of Peter the Great. Leningrad Museum 


were given. In the meanwhile the armies of the 
Soviets must rely to a considerable extent on 
outside aid for the replacement of munitions and 
equipment used up or lost im the war. 

e There is no doubt that the deelaration of , 
“ All possible help to Russia.” made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would be translated more and 
more in the terms of active aid in increasing 
quantities as and when the production of war 
material in the U.S.A. goes on in its upward 
stride towards the vast ultimate plan of all-out 
production. But here again the time factor be- 
comes all important. 

It has been apparent for sometime now 
that the German plans for the complete defeat 
and breaking up of the armies of the Soviets 
have been given up for the time being. The 
resistance and the fighting power of the Russians 
have been found to be too great to be overcome 
in one gigantic blitzkrieg. Even after all the 
major successes .claimed by the. Nazi High- 
Command, it.is admitted that the Russians are 
Still fighting’ with “undiminished - vigour and 
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Chinese Fire Brigade during an air raid in Chungking 


determination and that number'ess counter- 
attacks are being fiercely pressed forward by 
e 





Marshal Voroshilov and foreign military officers 


therm in all the battle zones.. It is therefore that 
the German thrusts are being directed at. the 


| 
great production areas, the nerve-centres of the 
Russian armies. Having failed to beat Russia 
down on iis knees by main force, it is now 
attempted to paralyse it by putting its supply 
bases out of action. Leningrad, the Ukraine 
and the Donetz basin have become storm centres 
according to this plan, and the only means of 
defeating it seems to be outside aid on a very large 
scale, until such time as the other industrial 
regions of the U.S.S.R can step-up their output 
to make up for the losses of the production areas 
occupied or direcily attacked by the Germans. 
The armies of the Soviets do not seem to 
have suffered a catastrophic defeat anywhere. 
It is apparent enough that the armies of 
Marshal Budenny are unable to stem the flood 
of the mechanized forces of the Germans and 
therefore are being obliged to yield very valuable 
ground in order to prevent being encircled and 
exposed to a defeat of such a magnitude as would 
jeopardise the entire defences of the State. As 
matters stand the armies of the Soviets are still 
intact, the losses suffered in men can be easily 
met from the existing reserves, the only growing 
source of danger: lying in the losses in production 
areas. As yet these fhatee are not irfplaceable, 
but ae time factor is becoming more and more 
vital. | 
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A tribal chief of Yunnan, Western China 


China 
The western marches of Asia are now facing 


the approach of war with destruction and death. 


on a vast scale in its train. In the furthest 
eastern areas the violence of the storm has slow- 
ly diminished into an uneasy lu!l. Japan is 
taking her time in deciding whether to carry 
on in her attempt to put the yoke of subjugation 
on the “mastodon of nations” or to launch in 
a new and desperate adveniure in the south 
according to the wishes of the fire-brands in the 
navy. A good deal depends no doubt on the 
results of Hitler’s assault on the armies of 
Russia. Much of the prob’ems facing Japan 
-wou'd be solved for her by the Nazis if the 
Russians are forced to deplete the armies and 
the great reserves of mechanized equipment kept 
in the Eastern Siberian military zones. 

No major offensive was attempted so far in 
China byethe Japanese this year. , Savage air- 
raids in a futile attempt at breaking the spirit of 
Free China, attempts .at the shor.ening of far- 
flung lines of battle by wiping out pockets of 
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resistance and withdrawals 
from areas difficult of communi- 
cations and the boosting up of 
the “ National Governmen. of 
China”—all gave evidence that 
the “ China incident ” still had 
to be closed—by force’ or by 
diplomacy—by Japan. 

Mr. Wang Chingwei, the 
head of the “ NaJonal Govern 
ment” set up at Nanking by 


the Japanese, went over to 
Tokyo, some time back. He 
“was lavishly entertained and 
received by the Emperor. He 


also got the long-delayed recog” 
nition of his regime by the Axis 
powers through the mediation 
of the “little brother” of the 
Axis. Incidentaily this latter 
achievement resulted in the 
breaking off of relations by 
China with Germany and Italy. 
But Mr. Wang did no seem te 
be over-confident that he coulc 
“ deliver the goods ” in the near 
future, in spite of all the roseate 
visions of an Axis consisting of 
Japan, China and Manchukuo 
for the construction of a “ New 
Order in East Asia ” painted by 
him. “The Chinese said that 
his trip had jus three motives : 
(1) money (2) money and 
(3) money ” remarked an American commen- 
tator, who adds that he did get a loan- al/ 
300,000,000 Yen. 


Free China went on with its plans ot 
regonstruction, arms production and fitting and 
equipping of the armités fos the ultimate trial 
of strengh. The differences with eommunist 
forces, which threatened to develap into a 
definite breach some ume back, were made up in 
time, with the result that the communist units 
resumed striking at the Japanese on a wide scale 
in Shansi, by che beginning of June. 

Mr. Edgar Snow, the noted American writer, 
ho knows his China intimately, says that the 
theory of China’s strategy involves three stages 
“which have been defined as retreat, stalemate 
and counter-offensive.” To elucidate, the three 
“ stages’ were expected by most generals to 
develop about as follows: “ (1) The enemy ad- 
vances in superior force while the Chinese retreat 
in space to gain time and organize their resources 
for prolonged resistance; (2) the Japanese 
offensive attains its climax in the foothills of 
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western China, Japanese war energy diminishes, 
China continues to mobilize, stalemate ensues; 
(3) Japan’s internal and international contra- 
dictions reach a breaking point, coinciding with 
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China’s maximum mobilization of support at 
home and abroad, followed by large-scale 
eounter-offensive and victory.” 

The war in China is now somewhat in the 
stalemate phase. Observers of éhe critical 
faculty of Ms. Edgar Snow are definite that 
China cannot bring on the last and winning 
ssage by her efforts alone. The United States 


,_ and Britain must not only aid China in war 


materials, according to him, but also must close- 
Ir collaborate with her in a programme for the 
rapid democratic development of China, re- 
moving internal antagqnisms. ° 
But whatevef the future holds for China, 
sie has presented to the world an example of 
eourage, determination and resourcefulness, in 
the face of conditions so adverse that they 


beggar description, unparalleled in the history 


of mankind. If there be any hope for demo- 
eracy—the undiluted, unadulterated and genuine 
article—it lies in the salvation of races like the 
Chinese. 

The case of China differs from that of 
Russia inasmuch as China never evinced any 
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spirit of aggrandisement or aggression. She was 
engaged in settling her own house in order. In 
order to get the requisite finances for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of her own nationals, she 
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attempted to prevent the foreigners from exploi- 
ting her peoples and from bleeding her land 
white. Whis did not suit the ends of imperialist 
Japan. The result was Manchukuo, and the 
“China incident.” Other foreigners looked on 
with complacency, hoping to get a share of the 
spoils with the perverted pleasure of seeing 
China being “ put in her p'ace” added on as a 
relish, Disaster has followed this complacence 
and greed, for there is not the slightest 
doubt that the Abyssinian war, the Spanish 
“revolution,” the anschluss of Austria, ete., were 
all steps leading from the Manchukuo affair to 
the second world war. Only the profiteer-guided 
democracies did not—or would not—see tle 
danger signals. 
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INDIA AND THE PACIFIC WORLD: By Dr. 
Kalidas Nag, M.A. DJIntt. (Paris)*of the Depariment 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta Un- 
versity. Published by the Book Co., Lid., College Sq, 
East, Calcutta. Size D.C. 8vo. Pp. xiv+-294. Price 
Indian Rs. 10 and Foreign £1 or 6 dollars, mclusive of 
postage. 


I was privileged to see the present work in its 
proof-stage, and I wish to confirm in this short notice 
the high opinion I began to hold from the start about 
the importance of this latest work from Dr. Kalidas 
Nag. A book like this giving in one handy volume a 
survey of the world of Man in the Asiatic lands fringing 
on the Pacific Ocean and in the islands of the Pacific 
~~Indonesia, Melanesia and Micronesia and Polynesia 
(the study of the two Americas in their Pacific Coasts, 
and of Australia and Tasmania, as forming two differ- 
ent culture worlds, has not been detailed in the present 
volume) was for a long time a desideratum, and there 
were few people, at least in India, who could handle this 
vast terrain with the authority of the scholar and the 
traveller. Dr. Nag as one of the founders of the Greater 
India Society of Calcutta is keenly alive to the part 
which India has played in the evolution of culture and 
civilisation In the Far East and in the islands, and the 
title of his books indicates its scope—the Indian back- 
ground is never lost sight of. Yet it is not a work— 
it cannot be so, in fact—of a Jingoistic Indfanism. An 
honest attempt has been made to appraise the part play- 
ed by the Man from India, from the prehistoric times 
right down to the glorious days of the Guptas and the 
T’angs and later, in helping the men of the Far East 
and other distant lands to come to the full height of 
their being. For this task, Dr. Nag, as it will: be admit- 
ted by all those who know him and who will read this 
work, is eminently fitted. An Indian scholar who has 
specialised in Indology not only in his own country 
but also in Paris and elsewhere abroad, he is one of the 
most widely travelled men from University circles in 
India; and his sojourn at Honolulu as Visiting. Professor 
to the local University and his travels in New Zealand 
and elsewhere where he could meet prominent men 
among the important Polynesian peoples, have given him 
a@ unique opportunity to visualise some of the situations 

t-hand. He has besides widely travelled in Burma, 
Siam, Indo-China, Ceylon, Malaya, Java and Bali, 
the Philippines, China and Japan, besides the United 
States and some of the lands.of South America in addi- 
tion to comsiderable parts of ‘Europe and some parts of 
Africa. Scholars and learned bodies, museums and pri- 
vate collections have everywhere been consulted by 
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him, over and above the printed page. We have thug 
in the present volume a unique study of the problems 
regarding the origin and development of civilised life 
among more than half of the human race which the 
author has written with enthusiasm which also infects 
his readers. A certain amount of repetition was un- 
avoidable as so many peoples and. cultures overlap each 
other, and in this regional survey in dealmg with con- 
tacts this could not be helped. The bibliographical and 
other references, all given in the course of the narrative, 
are full and up-to-date, and this adds not a little to 
the value of the book. The titles for the different 
chapters will indicate the scope of the work: The 
Pacific Basin—a Cultural Survey; Cultural Migrations 
in Oceania; Maori Land and Culture; The Polynesian 
World; Cultural Organisations of Hawaii; the Peoples 
and Cultures of the Philippines; India and the Archeo- 
logy of Malaysia and Indonesia; Art and Archeology 
of Thailand; Art and Archeology of Indo-China; Art 
and Archeology of Sumatra; Java in Asiatic History 
and Culturg; Chma and the Dawn of Asiatic Culture; 
Problems of Chinese Art and Archeology; Buddhism 
and the Evolution of Chinese Art; Collections of Chinese 
Art and Archeology; Prehisto®c Japan: Japanese Art 
and Religion in its various Periods; the National Art 
Treasures and Museums of Japan; Art and Archeolégy 
in Japan. Conclusion : Pre-history and Proto-history of 
Asia, India and the Asiatic Background and Pacific 
Civilisation and India. In addition to a narrative state- 
ment of the evolution of culture in these Jands, the 
aythor has given a running survey of all that moderne 
research and conservation*have edone to-study- and to 
preserve for posterity all the rerfiains of civilisation so 
far available in these lands. Altogether, the work is 
well-conceived and well-executed. and it should be read 
a consulted by all students of Indian and connected 
cultures. 


Sunirr Kumar CHattersy 


THE PROBLEM OF MINORITIES: By 
Dhirendranath Sen, MA. PhD. Published by the 
University of Calcutta. Pp. xxxi+798. 


“The Problem of Minorities,” rightly says the 
author of this book, “is one of the most perplexing and 
intriguing problems of modern democracy ”; and, at the 
same time, “one of the pressing and urgent tasks of 
democracy today is,” to quote the authcr again, “to 
secure adequate and effective protection for them and 
to associate them in the work of administration.” “The 
tyranny of the few is bad; the tyranny of the many 1s 
not less so.’ We think that it is worse as it has much 
greater power, behind it. So far as our own country is 
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concerned, the problem of minorities is certainly much 
more complex than what it is elsewhere. Any treatise, 
therefore, which deals with the question of minorities 
in a scientific manner, is to be welcomed. 

The book under review is really a valuable piece 
of work. In respect of the wealth of information 
it contains, the comprehensiveness of its scope, and 
the suggestiveness of its character, 1t Is a timely and 
important contribution to the literature of the subject 
with which it deals. The author has divided the book 
into three parts. In the first two parts he has dealt 
with the question of minorities in countries othgr than 
India, and he has devoted the third part “ exclusively 
to the Indian problem of the protection of minorities.” 
He has traced the history of the problem of minorities 
from 1814 onwards, discussed the principles of their 
protection both in municipal and in international law, 
examined to what extent and in what particulars those 
principles may be applied to Indian conditions and has, 
lastly, dealt with the provisions of the Government of 
fadia Act, 1985, in this regard. The method followed 
iv the book is thus both historical and analytical. 
There is no doubt that the author has studied the 
subject in many aspects. 

We fully agree with what the author has said in 
regard to the question of residuary powers in the pro- 
posed Federation of India. We are also entirely at one 
with him when he says: “There is no use making a 
temporary or experimental arrangement. It is a risky 
proceeding. ... If a concession bad in principle and 
injurious in practice is granted, those who make the 
concession will some day be faced with a fait accompli 
which it would be impossible to alter or modify save 
by resort to force or at least by the threat of force” 
(p. 753). 

The author is very rightly against any devices 
“which are likely to assail the foundations of national 
democracy.” “The division of the State into water~ 
" tight communal compartments frustrates its object and 
defeats its purpose. There is ample room for the growth 
and development of parties in modern demecracies; in 
fact parties keep them efficient and always on the alert. 
But parties must be based on political ideals and on 
economic principles and fi no case on religious doctrines 
or race prejudices” (p. 755). These are wise words 
whith deserve a careful attention from all. . 

~ The author, however, is not against the legitimate 
interests of minorities, as he also insists on the point 
that there must “be the amplest measure of religious 
and social freedom in the country which ought to be 
gdeauately protected agains{, interference by persoifs 
for the time being contwelling the machinery of Govern- 
meni” (p. 757). But*he maintains that “a statutory 
majority for any community in the Legislature under a 
system of responsible Government tends to transfer 
power from the people to a coterie and is, therefore. 
inimical to the growth of political responsibility in the 
conduct of the affairs of State” (p. 761). He might 
have added that it is a travesty of democracy, if not a 
fraud upon its fundamental principles. He has also 
laid a, special stress on “the point that adequate safe- 
guards should be provided in the Constitution (of 
India) against centrifugal tendencies, especially against 
any tendency of (sic) what is known as imperium in 
wmperiao” (p. 761). We are in perfect agreement with 
this view, which is, unfortunately, very often ignored 
by same of our leaders. 

There are, however, some slips in the book-—per- 
haps difficult to avoid in a voluminous work like this. 
We may draw here the author’s attention to one or 
two cf them. Perhaps in detail would have been better 
than zn details on page xxvi (line 28); both in municipal 
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and in international law better than both in municipal 
and international law on page xxx (line 387); and 
tendency towards or to better than tendency of on 
page 761 (line 4). The expression The Office of Execu- 
tive Councillors of the Governor-General and the 
Governor's Councils on page 396 (lines 33-34) is rather 
clumsy, if not incorrect. Perhaps the author meant 
the conferment of power when he used the expression 
the conference of power in line 26 on page 760. More- 
over, it appears from what the author has stated in the 
third paragraph on page 619 that he has assumed that 
an Instrument of Instructions has already been issued 
to the Governor-General of India under Section 13(1) 
of the Government of India Act, 19385. We agree that 
Instructions have been issued to the Provincial Gover- 
nors in India under Section 53(1) of the said Act. But, 
as far as we know, no Instrument of Instructions has 
yet been issued to the Governor-General under Section 
13(1) of the Act. As a matter of fact, Part IL of the 
Act in which the said Section 138(1) occurs, has, as it 
is well-known, not yet been brought into operation. It 
is true that an Instrument of Instructions was issued to 
the Governor-General on 8th March, 1937. But it was 
intended to guide him during the operation of the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. (Vade Notification, Government of India, 
Reforms Office, No. F. 5/11/37—G. (A), dated at New 
Delhi, Ist April, 1937). Moreover, it was issued by the 
Crown in the exercise of its prerogative as before, and 
not under Section 18(1) of the aforesaid Act. This will 
be evident if the Instrument of Instructions issued to 
the Governor-General on 8th March, 1937, is carefully 
compared with the Instrument of Instructions which 
was issued, on the same date, to, say, the Governor of 
Bengal. (Vide the Government of Bengal, Home De- 
partment, Notification No. 8374 AR., dated Ist April, 
1937). Presumably, the author had in his mind the 
Draft Instrument of Instructions proposed to be issued 
to the Governor-General of India under Section 13(1) 
of the Government of India Act, 1985. This is clear 
from the first footnote on page 619 in which he refers 
to Clause XTV (of the Draft Instrument). Lastly, we 
may say that there are some matters in the book which 
might have been left out of it. That would not have 
taken away anything from its merits. This, however, 
We agree, is a matter of opinion. 

. But these are some of the minor defects in a work 
Which, we are very glad to say, has certainly been 
written with judgment, knowledge, and restraint, and 
which, therefore, deserves to be carefully studied by 
those who are interested in the problem of minorities, 
especially in this country. 

We congratulate the author. 


¢ 


D. N. Banenyes 


A HISTORY OF THE HOLY SHRINE OF SRI 
VENKATESA IN TIRUPATI, Vor. I: By Dewan 
Bahadur Dr. 8. Krishnasvami Aiyangar. Published by 
Tirumalat-Tirupati Devastanam Committee, Madras. 
1940. Pp. 487. 


The publication of this handy volume (called briefly 
“A History of Tirupati” in one of the title pages) is 
an outcome of the laudable desire of the management, 
recently constituted for carrying on the administration 
of the affairs of the famous temple, to compile a, history 
of the shrine for the information of the public. The 
authorities must be congratulated in being able to 
secure for this purpose the services of the eminent and 
veteran scholar Dr. 8. K. Aiyangar. 

South Indig is justly famous for its tlagnificent 
temples, but only a few enjoy a sanctity and import- 
anee comparable to that which is situated in the smalt 
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group of hills called the Tirumalai. The temple, which 
is referrea to in early Tamil literature as Vengadam, 
and better known to the outside world by the Vaish- 
nava sacerdotal name ‘Tirupati, is situated on the 
northern border of the Tamil-speaking region. The 
region Js referred to as a well-known place in Sangama 
literature, but there is nothing in it to indicate un- 
mistakably the existence of a shrine. Dr. Aiyangar’s 
presumption that the references to festivals imply the 
existence of the temple will not carry general conviction. 

Apart from legends, to which the author has re- 
ferred at length, the first definite mention of the 
famous temple may be traced in the devotional songs 
of the Alwars (300-800 A.D.). The author hag dis- 
cussed at length the very intriguing question as to the 
nature of the deity referred to in these songs. ‘The 
author’s conclusion that “Tirupati was pre-eminently 
the shrine of Vishnu and none other than Vishnu” 
(p. 95) is perhaps a little more dogmatic than the 
evidences would justify. But considering the sectarian 
susceptibilities of the present day, it is idle to expect 
a fair and dispassionate judgment on this question in 
a book published by the authorities of the temple 
which 1s now a pre-eminently Vaishnava shrine. 

As a matter of fact even down to the twelfth 
century A.D. the Saivas claimed the temple as one 
dedicated to Siva, and it was to meet their arguments 
that Ramanuja paid a visit to Tirupati. The author 
has given a detailed account of the organisation of the 
temple by Ramanuja to whom the temple really 
owes its position as a leading Vaishnava shrine. This 
is followed up by an account of the temple as gleaned 
trom the records of the subsequent period. The volume 
ends with a brief review of the history of Vijayanagar, 
and the second volume promises to resume the account 
of the temple from that period. 

Before concluding this review we are bound to 
observe that this scholarly volume suffers from one 
vital defect. The general account of the political, 
literary, and religious history of South India is given 
at such great length that the temple of Tirupati re- 
cedes into the background. It is, no doubt, necessary 
to refer to these side-issues, but only to the extent 
that is necessary for a proper understanding of the 
main topic. To devote long chapters to the history 
of Sangama literature and Alwars including the con- 
troversies over their chronology, or to describe at length 
the history of the Pallavas and other ruling dynasties 
simply because passing references are made to Tirupati 
in the former, and a remote connection might or might 
not exist between the temple and individual] rulers of 
the latter, is not only uncalled for, but positively inter- 
feres with the continuity of the narrative. The volume 
before us would appear to many to be more a scholarly, 
though somewhat rambling, discourse on some aspects 
of the culture of South India than a history of Tiru- 
pati in the strict sense of the term. 


R. C. Masuarpar 


GERMAN CONTROL OVER INTERNATION- 
AL ECONOMIC RELATIONS (1930-40): By Allen 
Thomas Bonnell. Illinois Studies in the Soctal Sciences, 
Fol. XXVI. No. 1. 1940. Pp. 167. Price 81.40. 


This is a fascinating volume with seven chapters, 
seven appendices and, 21 tables. The title is not very 
appropriate in view of the contents of the publication : 
“German Economy as Affected by International Eeo- 
nomic Relations” would have been more suitable. For, 
that is whaé the pages explaifi. This volume is a very 
lucid exposition of the developments in Germany 
between the two great wars. Standstills, devised con- 
servation, Import control, export stimulus, and a host 
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of other concommitants of the exchange control system 
have been clearly explained, and one might say that 16 
is almost the last word on German exchange control 
published as yet. The author has very plainly stated 
in the preface that “this monograph is neither a justifi- 
cation nor a condemnation of German mternational 
economic policy.” Many sources have been available 
to him (the author) which are not accessible to 
“enemy” countries like India, and the narrative scru- 
pulously avoids any prepossession. A review, however 
brief, could not possibly be fair if the following pass- 
ages from the volume were not extracted for the general 
reader : 

“German international economic policy is still in 
a state of flux. To the National Socialists has been 
assigned a great deal of the responsibility for the dis- 
ruption of normal economic and financial relations 
between nations. However, to a considernble extent, 
German control measures were consequences, rather 
than causes, of international disequilibrie. Germany 
was pot so much the source of international economic 
and Paacial disturbances as a medium through which 
shocks originating elsewhere were transmitted to other 
parts of the world economy..... Were it possible to 
retrace steps and rectify some of the politico-economic 
blunders of the decades since Versailles, some of the 
basic problems might be reached, the symptoms of 
which the countries of the world have attempted to 
solve through restrictions upon the free movements of 
goods and services between nations. It is paradoxical 
that nations attempt to relieve international economic 
disturbances caused in part by the restriction on the 
free movements of goods and services by still further 
measures of control over international economic rela- 
tions—that nations seek through war the economic 
security which war inevitably destroys.” 

To the general reader, this is a very respectable 
non-propaganda publication. To the special student, 
the volume is a source of manifold interpretations and 
explanations. Both the author and the University of 
Illinois deserve to be congratulated, on this splendid, 
academic interpretation of German economics preced- 
ing the present World War. 


S. Kesava [yencar - 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE 


MOTHER-TONGUE IN INDIA: By-W. M. Ryburn. 
Published by the Oxford University Press (ndian 
Branch). 1940. Pp. 202. Price Rs. 2-8. 


* This is one more useful book to be written by* 


W. M. Ryburn, M.A., of the Ghristian High School, 
Kharar, Punjab, who has already made his mark as 
an educationist and author of several books dealing 
with the theory and practice of education. 

“This book,” we are told, “is an att-mpt to give 
teachers at work and teachers in training suggestions 29 
to how modern methods of teaching may be applied 
to the teaching of the mother-tongue in India.” Mr. 
Ryburn’s book is doubly welcome. Firstly, because he 
believes that training in the use of the mosher-tonguc-— 
“the tongue in which a child thinks and dreams ”—to 
be “the first essential of schooling and fhe finest in- 
strument of culture” and secondly, because he cham- 
pions the cause of the teacher of the mother-tongue 
who, he says, should be saved from the sense of in- 
feriority, which has enveloped him and reinstated in 
hig original position from which the teachers of English 
and Mathematies have dethroned him. 

In fourteen short chapters the author very ably 
deals with the mechanics of reading and writing, with 
the reception-side and the expressive side of the pupils 
and students in the learning of the mother-tongue and 
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other topies relevant to the subject-matter. His long 
experience as an educationist and his familiarity with 
Indian conditions enable Mr. Ryburn to write with 
authority and the suggestions made in this book will 
do much to help the teacher of the mother-tongue to 
make tthe subject—the teaching and learning of 1t-—a 
source of joy and happiness and knowledge. The book 
will undoubtedly give new inspiration and initiative to 
all those who feel that all is not well with the type 
of education that has so long been doled out to us, 
that the time is now ripe to try new ideas and new 
values and new ways of approach. ° 

There is a useful bibliography appended to the book. 

Ksnitis Roy 

CHANGING INDIA: By Iqbalwuusa Hussarn. 
Published by Hoseli Press, Bangalore. 1940. Price Rs. 2. 

Mrs. Hussain. the writer of this book, is a Muslim 
lady (as the name ‘shows) of distinction. Brought up 


‘in strict purdah, she was the mother of seven children, 


when she took her B.A. degree more than ten years 
wo. She went to England three years later with her 
son who had graduated by this time. What she saw 
in Europe and in Turkey’widened her experience and 
enlarged her outlook and her educational and social 
activity has still a promising future before it. 

The reader, on taking up the book, is at once 
struck by the novelty of the topics discussed. There 
is a refreshing attempt to examine the fundamentals of 
her society. Is purdah good? Is polygamy sanctioned 
by the teachings of the prophet ? Has woman a sou!l— 
specially m the EKast-—a soul to be saved? Is there 
any difference in the mental make-up of a Hindu and 
a Mahomedan? And if there be, is that difference 
likely to inhere for all times to come? She puts ques- 
tions like these with a candour that is convincing, and 
tries to answer them by herself. 

Surely India is changing, and Mrs. Hussain’s out- 
look will undergo a further change. “The Hindus... . 
believe in many gods, goddesses and their incarnations. 
The Hindu religion divides humanity into different 
classes according to race, caste or position®.... The 
Hindus venerate she cow, the snake, the eagle, and 
many other animals. They have strong convictions 
against the taking of life, while Muslims require the 
sacrifice of animals for religious and other purposes... . 
do not observe purdah ‘and mix 
with men well-dressed and decorated.” It is evident 
that there is a regrettable lack of knowledge of the 
Hindus as a class; the majority community does not 
deserve to be talked about with complete ignorance., 

Again, “the .resignationeof the Congress Ministry 
In seven provinces om the pretext of obtaining freedom 
when the Hnglish are engaged in a life and death 
struggle, and the continuation of the Ministry by the 
Muslims show the attitudes of their minds. One is 
more selfish and thinks of his own interest without 
caring for the condition of his opponent. The other is 
an open sort of man contented with what he gets, being 
animated by a principle of action—'‘ live and let others 
live” He is as straight-forward as he is considerate.” 
An amusing sample of criticism indeed ! 

But though Mrs. Hussain’s view on Hindu Society 
and on Congress ideals will not bear serutiny, her 
statements on Muslim ideals specially in reference to 
womankind will be received with approval. When she 
says that “there is no polygamy in Islam,” and bases 
her assertion on a text from the Quran, she deserves to 
be quoted and with approbation. With real feeling she 
says elsewhere : 

“Seclusion has undermined the health of Muslim 
women. They are physically unfit for any strenuous 
work, Eighty per cent of the girls of school-going age 
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suffer from some disease or other which can easily be 
cured by sunlight, fresh air and exercise. 

Purdah with illiteracy and ignorance has cramped 
their personalities.” 

Whether the reader agrees with the writer or not, 
ne will find here the sincere expression of a thinking 
mind, which seeks to examine the environment in the 
light both of the past and the future. 

P. R. Sen 


THE INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL TANGLE : 
By Jamil-Ud-Din Ahmad. Published by Shatkh Md. 
Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 1941. 90+. 
Price Re. 1-4. 

PAKISTAN AND UNTOUCHABILITY: By Ch. 
Afzal Jtaq. Published by Maktaba-I-Urdu, Lahore. 
May, 1941. Pp. 164. Price Re. 1-12. 

These .two volumes represent two contrasted stand- 
points among Muslim politicians in India on national 
problems. Mr. Ahmad, a Aligarh lecturer and mem- 
ber of the Muslim League Council, presents a picture 
of recent developments in the political situation with 
a vigorous Muslifo League brush, without mncing 
strong words when analysing the motives of rival par- 
ties, especially the Congress. The usual Jinnah-ite 
arguments about the unsuitability of democracy to India, 
the two “nations,” the Viceroy’s offer to the League of 
a “share of one pice in the rupee” in the partnership 
proposed by him, the Constituent Assembly plan as a 
plan of coercing the minority Muslims-——are all deve- 
loped with clarity. To the writer a Central Govern- 
ment in India is “a graft, an imposition; it can never 
be an organic growth”: thereby he and his like strike 
consternation in the hearts of even sympathetic students 
of their case. 

The author of the other book is a Ahrar leader 
who has sufiered for his cause. He is not in love with 
the philosophy and programme of Pakistan but he is 
sincere in his deep abhorrence of the scheme of things 
in which the Muslims are treated as untouchables. The 
Hindu-Moslem problem is not a political one, accord- 
ing to Mr. Haq, but is mainly socio-economic. He points 
out the catholicity of Muslim divines by drawing on 
their teachings and shows how Muslims in India lead. 
an unorthodox life by adopting many Hindu customs 
and modes. He believes that a more egalitarian social 
and economic system will solve the Hindu-Muslim 
problem and concludes with a warning: “ Muslims now 
refuse to leve as serfs of the Hindus economically, and 
as their untouchables socially. Though we know that 
Pakistan is an unpracticable scheme, but we will make 
up our differences with the Muslim League and: fight 
those forces that keep us down.” 

Indian publicists will profit by a perusal of Mr. 
Ahmad’s elegant presentation of, the westernised, politi- 
cised Muslim standpoint on the one, and Chowdhury 
Afzal Haq’s sincere (though albeit poor and faulty in 
language) nationalist and realist thesis, on the other. 
We can no longer ignore the standpoint and criticisms 
of either of these Muslim schools. 

BENOYENDRANATH BaNERJEA 

HUMAN NATURE: By Arthur Robson. Pub- 
lished by The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras, India. Pp. 362. Price Rs. 9-12 (8s. 9d.). 
Postage extra. 

The book attempts to examine the instinctive habits 
of human beings with a view to discover their origin. 
Although it is a novel attempt which may be amusing 
to some of its readers, the book does not, reveal any 
great depth of thought. Its merit lies in its lucidity 
of style and clarity of expression. 

N. K. BrawMa 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ALL-INDIA INDUSTRIAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL DIRECTORY, 1941: Edited by AI. G. 
Desai and G. R. 8. Rao. Published by the All-India 
Industvial Federation, Lakshmi Building, Sir Phivozeshah 
Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. Fourth Edition. Illus- 
irated. Price Rs. 2. 

Thé compendium under review gives graphic -sur- 
veys of the economic and industrial progress of British 
India and the Native States, made during the last world 
war and the post-war period. In ‘spite of the numerous 
handicaps, this progress, though quite insignificant in 
comparison to other independent. countries of the world, 
is remarkable. Not only major industries but the dying 
cottage industries have received attention. 

The articles, in Section I, by noted publicists and 
industrial magnates, are thought-provoking and informa- 
tive: Other sections, containing information about 
commercial houses and industrial establishments, 1nsur- 
ance and banking, commerce and industry in Indian 
States, and the Directory of industrial establishments and 
commercial houses, are no less useful and informative. 
In these days of Economic Planning the value of such 
a compilation cannot be over-stressed. 

Souren De 


A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF SRI RAMA- 
KRISHNA: Published by Advaita Ashrama, Maya- 
vati, Almora. Price annas ten only. ; 

This biography will be valued particularly by those 
who have no time to go through the big works on the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Though short in size, it contains most of the 
important information which is to be found either im 
the authorised biography by the same publishers, or in 
the great work by Romain Rolland. 

a&he style of the book makes it pleasant reading 
and the writer is to be congratulated for being able to 
describe lucidly, within a limited space, the gradual 
unfoldment of the spiritual life of the great saint. 

A SHORT LIFE OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA : 
Published by Advatia Ashrama, Mayavatt, Almora. 
Price annas ten only. 

This is 2 companion volume of the short biography 
of Sri Ramakrishna, which is noticed above. Both the 
books follow the same plan and both are written in a 
pleasant style. They should be largely recommended 
as prize-books as well as for “use in libraries. 


Isaw Cuanpra Ray 


ENGLISH-BENGALI 


STATUS OF WOMEN (wrre Benoarr Transia- 
sion) : By S7. Mahendra Nath Dutt. Published by 
the Mahendra Publishing Commnuttee, 3, Gour Mohan 
Mookherjee Street, Calcutta. Price annas eight. 


In this short treatise the author discusses the posi- 
tion of Women of modern Asia, their inferior status im 
home and society and makes some valuable suggestions 
for the improvement of their lot. Though he advocates 
a thorough overhauling of the present social structure. 
he does not support a wholesale alteration or a slavish 
imitation of western countries. He insists on an equal 
partnership of women with men, the essential pre- 
requisite of which; according to him, is that women 
must be self-supporting and earning members of the 
family. Various professions should, therefore, be thrown 
open to them. He also suggests that a pan-Asiatic 
organization of women should be started—with branches 
m all villages, towns, capitals, ete. 

The work is sure to be a valuable guide to all 
those who are interested in the cause of women. The 
Bengali translation will be helpful to many. Unfortun- 
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ately, however, both the translation and the original 

abound in printing mistakes, which, we haope, will be 

corrected in the subsequent edition. There should have 

been also a list of Contents and General Index. 
JATINDRA Bimal CHAUDHURI 
HINDI 


RAJASTHAN KE GRAMGIT, Parr I: Collect- 
ed and compiled by Suryakaran Parik, M.A. and edited 
by Thakur Ramsingh, M.A. and Nerottamdas Swamt, 
M.A. Published by Gayaprasad and Sons, Agra. Pp. 
111. Pyice annas twelve only. 

Folk literature is a mirror not of the primitive 
mind, as that term is usually understood, but of the 
basic human instincts and emotions. This is the reason 
of what appears to be a striking similarity between the 
folk-songs and folk-stories of the different countries of 
the world. And who knows if the present-day interest, 
which is ever widening, in folk literature both in the 
Bast and in the West be not one of the many means 
of re-asserting the truth of the fundamental unity gf 
humanity ? 

The late Pandit Suryakaran Parik of Piplani was 
a pioneer in the field of collecting the folk-songs of 
Rajaputana, just as he was one of the earliest scholars 
who engaged themselves in rescuing from oblivion the 
literature of the land. The present volume, under re- 
view, which is the first of the projected and planned 
series of four, deals with the domestic life of the people 
with both its shade and light. The struggle for existence 
of the sons of the soil, the woman of the village, the 
spinning-wheel, the farmer’s monetary debt, the daily 
menu, the dainties and delicacies of the palate, the 
cat, the camel and the bullock—all thes: have been 
“sung” by the unknown, unsung and unkonoured vil- 
lage singers. While reading them, rather while singing 
them (the reviewer wishes the editors had given an 
idea of the tunes in which they are sung‘, One seems 
to be listening to some ancient epic, to which the stars 
“listen-in” every night. 

Here fe a few quotations, rendered at random 
into English : e 

“Mother, do not chastise my sister, for she is but 
sparrow who will fly away after a few days.” 

“My beloved is angry with me today. He has 
hired a ‘separate hut. He is trying to do everything: 
in the house himself, but he has made a mess of it. 
When I saw all this I exclaimed, ‘come back, O belov- 
ed, I shall give you some sumptuous dishes to eat.’ It 
is, the fate of us poor women, alas ! to drudge the whole 
day, and for food have only remnants and refuse.” ° 

“Fie on you, O cat, you Tagk down upon butter- 
milk and feed yourself stealthily on cream, sitting under 
the cot, you lie in ambush and wait for an opportunity 
when you could spring upon the baske: of edibles, 
hanging from the roof. The mother-in-law has made 
my life already miserable, and now you have come 
into the house to add to my cup of misery. Fie on 
you, O cat!” 

“Our domestic or worldly life is but an unending 
curse. We toil day and night, while it is others who 
reap the fruits of our toil.” 

Are these not the voices of the etcrnal child in 
Man? We would await anxiously the subsequent 
volumes in the series, so that we may hear more such 
lispings of the eternal child. 

’ A word of praise must be mentioned for the com- 
petence with which the editors have done their task. 
Their translations and annotations will enable the 
reader to enjoy the original songs better ‘han he would 
have done otherwise. 
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KANNADA 


ANTARANGADA KATHEGALU: Published: by 
General Supplies Ltd., Udipi. Crown 8vo. Pp. 108. 
Price annas eight. 


This is a collection of short stories published from 
time to time in Antaranga, a weekly periodical of Udipi. 
The book contains 13 short stories. The writers of 
the stories are all budding young amateurs in the art 
of story writing. They are the men of the soil of 
Udipi and as such the local hue and tint are much im 
evidence in the stories before us. Short story-«though 
a recent growth in’ Kannada—-has been successful in 
having unrivalled sway and. grip over the young artists 
next only to one-act plays. The pens of young artists 
are very active and alert in depicting a short story 
in so far as the lyrical sentimentalism of youth finds a 
free and unfettered play there. 

Most of the stories in the book before us deal with 
problems of marriage and re-marriage. Some of them 
agouse interest by their wit and humour while a few 
provoke anxious thought. The get-up of the bapk is 
neat. The language of the stories is no doubt simple. 
But the use of too many foreign words mars much of 
their beauty. Some of the stories in this collection 
are either adaptations or translations from foreign 
languages such as French or English. The famous 
short story Sign of Guy de Maupassant has been ren- 
dered into Kannada by P. V. Acharya as “ Kansanne.” 
‘The writers deserve all encouragement from IJannada 


public. 
V. B. Narx 
TAMIL 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND AHIMSA. Parr I. 
Pp. 1-40. 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND SATYAM. Parr II. 


. Pp. 41-88 


By K. R. Menon, Ph.D. Published by the Greater 
India Publishing House, 415, Race Course Road, Singa- 
‘pore. 1940. Each part 80 cents. 


One has simply to read these pamphlets brimming 
with quotations from Western Literature as well as 
from more familiar Sanskrit and Tamil Literature, to 
-be“ convinced of the truth and moral grandeur of 
‘Gandhij’s philosophy. The author’s apt references to 
our life experiences, further make their reading more 
homely and interesting. He could have, though not 
a born Tamilian, very easily avoided some of the 
sgtammatical blunders and thys saved the marring of Ifis 
‘otherwise splendid work 


ARIGNAR VARALARU: By K. 8. Nathan, 41, - 


Broadway. Madras. With a preface by T. V. Kalyana- 
sundara Mudaliar, 1987. Pp. 74. Price annas four. 


We have sufficient explanation for the author’s 
failure to bring out fully the greatness of his heroes, 
in that he has compressed the lives of about a dozen 
heroes in less than 75 pages. The author is mistaken 
also when he says that Socrates was asked to drink the 
‘cup of poison immediately after his conviction. — 


THAMIZHAR THIRUMANA NOOL: By 
‘Thamizhar's Welfare Association. Pp. 66. 1989. Price 
‘ANNA ONE. 


This small book describes in short the forms and 
‘ceremonies of marriage that prevailed among Tamils 
thousands of years ago and also the ceremonies that 
may now be adopted. The suggestions have the full 
support of very many Tamil scholars. They are further 
rational and well worthy of adoption. 


MapHAVAN 
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MALAYALAM 


CHHATRAPATI: By K.P. Leelamma. Publish- 
ers : Norman Printing Bureau, Calicut. Ernakulam, 1114 
M.B. Cr. Pp. v+95. Price annas eight. 


This is a book dealing with the biography of 
Shivaji, the great Maratha, who lived in the 17th 
century. The authoress believes that the Muhammadan 
historians of Shivaji were biased; consequently readers 
of those books cannot form a correct estimate of 
Shivaji’s character and attainments. They have de- 
signated him a robber-chieftain, a cheat and a “ moun- 
tain rat.” The intention of the authoress appears to 
be to vindicate his character by portraying the man in 
the true perspective. 

There are several important features in the charac- 
ter of Shivaji other than what the authoress thought fit 
to compile in this biography. She is therefore referred 
to certain well-known and authoritative books on 
Shivaji, such as, Jadunath Sarkar’s Shivaji (1929), Bal- 
krishna’s Shivajt the Great (1932), as well as to Khafi 
Khan’s Muniakhab-ul-Lubab, extracts of which in 
English can be found in Ellott’s History of India, “A 
life that is worth writing at all is worth writing minute- 
sy’ says Longfellow, and “the web of our life 1s of a 
mingled yarn, good and ill together” says Shakespeare. 
The book is one-sided and seems to be a hasty compila- 
tion, both of which can be overlooked as this is the 
first enterprise of the authoress in the literary field. 
Nevertheless, the authoress is to be congratulated for 
the venture on the biography of a man who was a 
wonder in his age which is sure to create an interest in 
Indian nationalism. 


P, O. Marryar ° 


6 
GUJARATI 


VIVECHANA : By Prof. Vishnuprasad R. Trivedt. 
Printed at the Surat City Printing Press, Surat. 1989. 
Cloth bound. Pp. 260. Price Rs. 2-8. 


Twenty-eight reviews of books and essays from the 
pen of a writer who writes after deep study, wide read- 
ing and genuine understanding of the function of 4 
critic, are collected in this volume which is a reprint 
of contributions to magazines. The work is instructive 
and thought-provoking. 


= 

NAVI VASAHAT NO VIKAS: By Manibhar 
Dwivedi. Printed at the Anand Sagar Printing Press, 
Navsart. 1940. Illustrated. Thick cardboard. Pp. 46. 
Price annas six. 

The sturdy agriculturist of Gujarat, wherever he 
goes turns a desert into a Smiling field. How the 
intelligent cultivator of Berdoli, migrated into Rajpipla 
territorv and converted the hilly soil and desert of one 
of its districts—Valia into a land of rich fields and 
ginning presses within iwo decades is set out here in 
a language which reads more like a romance than a 
true story. Such colonising achievements anywhere out 
of India would have attracted a host of writers: here 
we have got only this solitary nttle book to record it. 


VANA NAN FUL: By Nagandas A. Pandya, B.A. 
Printed at the Yashwant Printing Press, Joravarnagar. 
1940. Paper cover. Pp. 124. Price Re. 1. 


“Forest Flowers” is the attractive name given to 
this colleetion of verses, of varying degree as to expres- 
sion of feeling, thought ahd emotion. Somm of them 
are really good and promising. 


K. M. J. 


RECENT BENGALI BOOKS 


MEDICINE 


_. Ahater Prathamtk Pratibidhan. First Aid to the 
injured. Trn. by Rai Bahadur 8. C. Brahmachari, M.A. 
Published py the St. John Ambulance Association. Pp. 
16-+272+-47+6. 20th December, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Sachitra Strirog-Chikitsa. Illustrated treatment of 
female diseases. By S. M. Bhar, BH.MS. Pp. 6+ 
ao2. 15th December, 1939. 

_ Baokemic Kamparetibh Metiriya Medika O Thira- 
piutiks, Biochemic Comparative Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics. By Bijay Kumar Basu, H.M.B. Pp. 9 
+342. 10th December, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Metriya Medika. Materia Medica. A Home- 
pathic Materia Medica. By D. N. Chaterji. Pp. 8+ 
221. 8th March. 1940. ° 

Laksan Samgraha. Homeepathic Materia Medica. 
By Nilratan Banerji, M.A.. M.D. Pp. 8+566. 22nd 
December. 1989. : 

Chikitsa O Pathya-Bijnan. Treatment and dietatics. 
By Sachi Mohan Chaudhuri, BSe. Pp. 5+88. 21st 
December, 1939. 

Klinikyal Meteriya Medika end Therapiutiks. Pan- 
cham Khanda. Clinical Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutic. Part V. A short treatise on Homeepathic 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. By Upendra Nath 
Sarkar. Pp. 922-1,187. 15th January, 1940. 


MIScELLANEOUS 
Gramer Unnati. The Uplift of_the Village. By 
Abdul Hakim, M.A. (Cantab.). Pp. 194236. 7th 


March, 1940. 

Srz Arabinda O Bhabi Samaj. Sri Aurobindo and 
the future Society. By Anil Baran Ray. Pp. 48. 17th 
February, 1940. 

Arhiyal Bil-Samasya. The problem concerning the 
Arhryal bog. Pp. 8. 5th September, 1939. 

Barth-Kantrol Ba Janma-niyantran. Birth control. 
By Asutosh Mallik. Pp. 4448. Illustrated. 28th 
December, 1939. 

Paribarik Prabandha. Essays on domestic subjects. 
By Bhudeb Mukharji. Pp. 8+2+280. 25th December, 
1939. 11th edition. 

Mukhar Bandi. The talking prisoner. By Bhu- 
pendra Kishor Rakshit Ray. Pp. 24112. 13th Janu- 
ary, 1940. 

Bidrohty Svapna. Dream of the Rebel. By Bijay- 
lal. Chatarji. Pp. 4462. 2nd edition. 


Banglar Byanking. Bengal Banking. By Haris 
Chandra Sinha, MSc., Ph.D., FSS. Pp. 10+211. 10th 
January, 1940. » 

Vamsa-Paricay. Panchadas Khanda. Family His- 


tory. Part XV. By Jnanendranath Kumar. Contains 
‘family histories of certain Zemindars and notable per- 
sons of Bengal. 28th February, 1936. 

Part XVI. 4th January, 19388. 

Part XVII. 6th February, 1938. 

Part XVIII. 2nd September, 19388. 


Manab-Jiban. Life of man. By Dr. Lutfar Rah- 
man. Pp. 188. 28th February, 1940. 3rd edition. 
Satya-Jiban. True Life. By Dr. Lutfar Rahman. 
Pp. 107. 18th February, 1940¢ 
Mahatma Gandhi Ebam Birat Silyvardhandha O 
Kal-kabja. Mahatma Gandhi-and a great Industrial 
bewilderment and Machinery and Mechanism. Com. 


by Birendra Nath Guha. Pp. 15. 28th February, 
1940. 

Naba Bharat. New India. By Mahiuddin. Pp. 
37. 11th March, 1939. 

Amuder  Karttabya. Our duties. By Maruf 
Husain. Pp. 12. 4th February, 1940. 

Parisat-Parichay. Acquaintance with (the Banglya 
Sahitya) Parisat. Comp. by Brajendranath Banerjee. 
Contains information about the foundation, works done 
and, aim of the “ Bangiya-Sahitya-Parisat.” Pp. 24202 
+-34+4-16. 

Go-pban. ; 
On the cow and the treatment of her diseases. Pp. 6+ 
553. Ist February, 1940. 6th ed. . @ 

Sendhani. Searching. By Prabhat Samir Ray, 
BSe., F.G.MS. Pp. 2+1+2+-226+6--2. Ath March, 
1940. 2nd edition. 

Rabindra-Rachanabali. Dvitiya Khanda. Works of 
Rabindranath Tagore, Vol. Il. By ‘Rabindranath 
Tagore. Published by the Visva-bharati. Pp. 2-+651 
+13. 19th January, 1940. 

Biman-Akraman O Tahar Pratirodh. Air raid and 
its precaution. By Dr. Shibapada Mukharjl, M.B. Pp. 
141434106. 12th February, 1940. 

Kula-Laksmi. A good wife. By Surendranath Ray. 
Contains instructions for Hindu females. Pp. 34-182. 
7th February, 1940. 17th edition. 

Svasthya, Dirgha-jban O  Chiva-yawban-Tativa. 
Secrets of Health, Longevity and Constant Youth. Pp. 
24260. 8th December, 1939. 

Chhatra-Andolan O Rajnité. Student Movement 
and Politics. By Quazi Jaherul Huq. Pp. 2438. 3rd 
September, 1939. 


Cow-life. By Prabas Chandra Banerji. 


PHDOSOPHY 2 


Imanuyel Kani. Immanuel Kant. By Humayun 
Kabir. Contains a brief exposition in Bengali of the 
philosophical doctrines pf the well-known German 
philosopher Kant. Published by the University - of, ° 
Caleutta. Pp. 5492. 10th January, 1940. 

Byabaharik Manobijnan. Practical Psychology. 
By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Brahmachari, M.A., 
BT. A treatise on the subject compiled from Euro- 
pean authors with a forewerd by M. P. West, M.A., 
TES. Pp. 144+164-487. 26th uary, 1940. 

Bankim-Darsaner Digdarsan. A survey of Ban- 
kim’s Philosophy. By Tripurasankar Sen, M.A., Kavya- 
tirtha-Sastri. Pp. 34. 2nd July, 1939. 


PortTrRyY e 


Madhu-Sandhan. Search for Honey. By Atul 
Chandra Mukharji. Pp. 1+196. 7th March, 1940. 

Amrita-Nirjhar. Pratham Khanda. Nectar-foun- 
tain. Part I. By Badiul Alam, B.A. A short biogra- 
phy of the Hadhrat Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, 
in verse. Pp. 16+200+1. 13th December, 1939. 

Rup-Rekha. The Line of Beauty. By Binayak 
Sanyal. Pp. 2444124. 20th December, 1939. 

Chitra-lekha. Picture Writing. By Khagendranath 
Ghosh. Pp. 1499. 20th February, 1940. 

Alakananda. Name of a river tributary to the 
Ganges. By Nisikanta. Pp. 24105. 20th December, 
1939. ; 


Nibedan. An offering. By Nisikanta Guha. Pp. 
2164. 15th January, 1940. 


The country of the Marathas. By 
Pramod Kanta Basu. Pp. 2+460. 2nd February, 1940. 
Man-marmar. Tffusion of heart. By Prabhat Sha- 
mir Ray. Pp. 41. 21st February, 1940. 
Sisu. The Child. By- Rabindranath Tagore. A 
collection of poems suggestive of ideas, natura] to 


M aharasira. 


thoughtfnl though somewhat precocious childhood. 
Published by ‘Visva-bharati. Pp. 161. 10th January, 
1940. 10th edition. 
Grahan. Taking. By Samar Sen. Pp. 34, 12th 

February, 1940. 

Padatik. Pedestrian. Subhash Mukharji.* Pp. 32. 
4th March, 1940. 

Kalahamsa. A drake. By Suresh Biswas, M.A, 


Barrister-at-law. Pp. 14+2+4100. 12th December, 1939. 

Saisab-Gatha. A poetical composition for children. 
by Satya Ranjan Sarkar. Pp. 14+2444. 20th Febru- 
ary, 1940. 


Pouirics 


~ Kena Sosyalijam Chai. Why do we want Social- 
ism? By Amala Devi. Pp. 122. 26th February? 1940. 
Samya-badt O Kamgres. Communists and Con- 


gress. By Manoranjan Ray. Pp. 1+5+20. 18th 
February, 1940. 

Chiner Chhatra-Andolan. Vhe Chinese Students’ 
Movement. By Nripen Ghosh. Pp. 4425. 18th 


August, 1939. 
Jattyatar Pathe. On the way to Nationalism. By 
oe Karim, M.A., B.L. Pp. 24220. 15th January, 
Saktibad. Theory of Power. By Satyananda Brah- 
macharl. Pp. 92. 20th February, 1940. 
Tratskibad Banam Leninbad. Trotskvism — us. 
Leninism. Trns. by Braja Bihari Barman. Pp. 45. 
18th August, 19389. . 


RELIGION 
Acharyyer Prarthana. Dvitiya Bhag. Preacher's 
Prayers. Part II. Delivered by Brahmawanda JCesav 


Chandra Sen from 14th April, 1879 to 22nd November, 
1841. Pp. 14124401800. 15th January, 1949. 
Amader Prarthana-Pustak. Our Prayer-book. A 
Christian tract book. Pp. 64, 10th September, 1939. 
. Ananda-Sandhan. Search “for Bliss. Pp.. 110, 9th 
February, 1940. 


Bhakit~-Katha. Wathalik Dharima-siksar Prasnot- 
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tarmala, Dvitiya Bhag. Pp. 75. 30th August, 1939. 
3rd_ edition. 

Chetan-Dhara. The current of consciousness. By 
Jivankrishna Das. Pp. 8484. 15th December, 1989. 

Pujar Phul. Flowers of Worship. By Jivankrishna 
Das. Pp. 12+180. 10th December, 1989. 

Chhele-Meyeder Puthi. The Book for Children. By 
Kshetranath Sen. Pp. 2431. Contains religions and 
moral instructions, intended for children. 20th Decem- 
ber, 1939. 

Yoganubhutt-Guit O Durgar Adhyatmmk Byakhyar 
Panchali. Songs relating union through Yoga and 
verses about the esoteric ‘explanation of Goddess Durga. 
By Swami Pranabananda Bharati, Maharaj. Pp. 78. 
26th January, 1940. 

Aimar Sandhane Pagaler Katha. Lunatic’s talk 
about search of soul. By Purnananda Brahmachari. 

Pp. 54. 6th Mareh, 1940. 

Bhai-Phota (Premotsab). The ceremony of putting 
a. mark on the brother’s forehead with auspicious paints. 
(The ceremony of love). Pp. 10. 30th December, 


1939. ° 
The Garland of Hymns. By Sibchan- 


Staba-mala. 
dra Mukharji. Pp. 12. 23rd February, 1940; 2nd edi- 
Adi Kanda. 


“tion. 
Sri Sri Mahaprabhu Nitai-Nimai Charit. 
The hfe stories of Nitat and Nimai. Part I. By Sri- 
pati Banerji. ‘Pp. 96. 2nd February, 1940. 
Sri Sri Thakur Jitendranather Rachita Guru-kirtan 
O Syama-kirtan. Pp. 1432. 9th February, 1940. 
Dhana-Dhanya Brahma-prem. Love of the Supreme 
Being. manifested through Wealth and Crops. By 
Surendrasasi Gupta. Pp. 18: 28rd February, 1940. 
Thakur Sri Srt Jatendranather. Amrita-bant. Tritiya 
Bhag. Nectarine sayings of Thakur Sri Sri Jitendra- 
nath. Part III. Pp. 20+510. 11th December, 1939. 
Mahapurus-Charit. Lives of great men. By Vish- 
nupada Chakravarti. Pp. 44109. 19th February. 1940. 
2nd. edition. 


‘TRAVELS AND VOYAGES 


Himalay. The Himalayas. By Rai Bahadur Jala- 
dhar Sen. Pp. 285. 8th January, 1940. 15th edition. 

Pathtk. Traveller. By Rai Bahadur Jaladhar Sen. 
Pp. 135. 5th January, 1940. 

Prabas-Chitra. Picture of life away from homz. 
Pp. 2+182. 5th Janu-, 


Bv Rai Bahadur Jaladhar Sen. 
ary. 


RABINDRANATH’S LAST DAYS 
By SREEMATI RANI CHANDA 


25th July 1941, Friday. 

To-day at 3-15 p.m. Gurudeva arrived at 
Jorasanko. The news was kept secret from the 
public, and there was no crowd either at the 
station or the house, so that his coming was 
fairly quiet. He suffered much from the heat 
during the whole day in the train and was, there- 
fore, very tired. He contmued to lie just as 
he was in the stretcher in whith he had been 
brought. He could not then be lifted on to the 
bed. He said “ Don’t move me any more just, 
now, let me stay as I am.” 

Arrangements had been made for him to 
stay in the “ patharer ghar’ on the first floor 
of the old Jorasanko house; during his last illness 
also he had stayed there. This room used to 
be reckoned as a sitting room. This time, see- 
ing that there was to be an operation, the 
various furnishings had been taken out—not 
even two large pictures of Maharshideva? and 
Dwarakanath® which had been on the walls were 
allowed to remain. When Gurudeva was ill last 
time he used to lie in bed in the middle of, the 
room and it seemed as though Maharshideva and. 
Dwarakanath were watching him on each side. 
This time all the pictures had been taken down 
and the walls cleaned; the furniture had been 
scrubbed with lysol to a shining cleanliness. 

In the afternoon one or two people came 
to see Gurudeva, but be was hardly, able to 
carry on a conversation. Towards evening 
he had quite a good sleep still lying on the same 
stretcher. 

At about half past seven the suddenly said, 
“T don’t know, somehow I don’t feel well.” I 
was the only person in the room at the time. | 
was a little alarmed, but controlled my anxiety. in 
Gurudeva’s presence, as I knew that he did not 
like it. I sat near him for a minute or two 
gently massaging him; then, at the first oppor- 
tunity, I went to the door and called Rathi-da* 
from the next room, saying, “ Gurudeva says 
that he does not feel well—please come to this 
room for a moment.” Fortunately, Gurudeva 
cannot hear well nowadays, and he did not hear 


1. A xypom with marbleefloor. 

2. Maharshi Devendranath Tagoré (the poet's 
father). 

3. Prince Dwarkanath Tagore (the poet’s grand- 
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what I said. Rathi-da came into the room, as 
if he had simply come to see him. For we all 
knew that Gurudeva did not at all like any one 
to make a fuss about his health. A doctor also 
followed Rathi-da. The doctor took his pulse, 
gave him a little medicine and said, “ There is 
no cause for alarm—-but he is indeed very weak.” 
After a time they all left the room. Mira-di? 
came and sat down by Gurudeva, and askef 
“How do you feel now, father?” Mira-di, 
of course, did not know what had just happened: 
she was referring to the fatigue of the journey. 
By this time Gurudeva had realised that Rathi- 


.da and the doctor and every one had come and 


also given him medicine, because of what he had 
said. So when Mira-di asked “How do you 
feel now, father ?”, Gurudeva opened his eyes 
widely and said with great emphasis, “I feel 
very well—just ask her, there she is pointing, 
as he spoke, to me.’ I laughed and continued 
to massage his feet: 

At night Gurudeva was laid on his bed. 


_and he slept well the whole night. 


26th—  , 

This morning Gurudeva wag very cheerful. 
He was not so tired either, as ‘he had had goa: 
sleep and rested well. He chatted with a num- 
ber of us during the morning. Samarendranath,® . 
Abanindranath,’ Charu Babu,? Amiya Babu,® 
and several others came. - Gurudeva talked a lot 
with Abanindranath. Referring to Abanindra- 
nath’s “ Gharoa Galpa”?? he said, “ Aban, ne 
one else in these days COtieehave drawn such 2 
picture of me. They have all split me into frag- 
ments, and in trying to praise me have missed 
the real me. Through your mouth people will 
know your Rabi-kaka? at last as a man of 
action. What a reckless, undaunted life your 
Rabi-kaka once led !” 

They went on talking like this about old 
reminiscences. Abanindranath would say, “You 
remember that time, Rabi-kaka, when the rain 
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was pelting down all round us, and we were 
holding a meeting of railway coolies sitting 
under a goods train, when suddenly the engine 
began to move ........ ” Or Gurudeva would 
say, “ Do you remember, Aban, when we went 
to collect funds in that gentleman’s house ? The 
stsirs were all dark—climbing up with great 
difficulty we found a gentleman sitting in a small 
room in front of a small wooden box. ‘Seeing 
our party he immediately gave us five hundred 
rupees and seemed tremendously relieved to 
have got rid of us. He never troubled to enquire 
why he was giving the money or to whom!” 
And Gurudeva began to laugh. They told many 
such funny stories. Who would have said from 
ikeir voices and appearance, as they conversed, 
that it was an eighty-year-old uncle afd a 
seventy-year old nephew who were: talking ! 

Abanindranath objected strongly to his 
birthday being celebrated. Gurudeva scolded 
him roundly, as a mother might an unruly child. 
He said, “ What’ do you mean by objecting, 
Aban? If people want do something, it is not 
for you to interfere.” 

What could Abanindranath do? he looked 
like a scolded child. He said, “Since you say 
that I must, I will put on garlands and sandal 
wood paste, and all the rest of it; but I certainly 
will not stir out of the house.”” No sooner were 
* these words out of his mouth than Abanindra- 
nath hastily took leave of Gurudeva and fled 
from the room. Gurudeva laughed aloud. “ Our 
mad-man has scented danger and bolted,” he 
said. 

_ Then Gurudeva said to Charu Babu, Amiya 
‘Babu and the others in the room, “ Aban wants 
nothing, he never has wanted anything in his 
life: but you know, this one man has brought 
in a new age in the world of art, completely 
erevolutionised the tasteeof the country. The 
whole country wasefn opposition, but Aban has 
changed the atmosphere. So I say, everything 
will be meaningless if you don’t take account of 
him.” 

* Then, speaking of Abanindranath’s stories, 
he went on, “ When I listen to Aban’s stories 
I think how fresh and simple life was to me in 
those days. I was aboslutely carefree. That 
time has been fulfilled, there is no more 
excitement now. Then, every day was new. 
What a wonderful time it was—you will all be 
lost in admiration when you read Aban’s story. 
At that time men were realising many things 
afresh, there was no sense of fear. And yet 
after all, Aban and the others were very young, 
and it must be said that they had no great 
courage either—but what could they do? They 
couldn’t give up their love or respect—which- 
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ever you may call it—for me. They never knew 
what might come, or whether the police might 
not turn up; they lived in continual fear. That 
When 
the book comes out you will be able to under- 
stand the history of one period—how much of it 
I shouldered and how I guided it all. Aban’s 
word-pictures will be quite sufficient. And now 
we are taking our leave as messengers of defeat. 
What a glow of youth there was then—I used to 
feel a great force within myself. And now so 
much of it all is artificiality. I see that clearly. 
Men’s words are not genuine—I don’t like 
it.” 

In the middle of the day Gurudeva was fair- 
ly well. At half past four in the evening he 
was given an intravenous injection of 50 c.c. of 
glucose in his right arm. This evidently was 
rather painful. Rani-di?” applied a salt poultice 
to ‘his arm, and I was with him too. For about 
a year and a half Gurudeva has been calling me 
“ Dwitiya.” He said to me, “ Dwitiya, galo sab 
jaliya 25 As he was laughing and joking in this 
way, his whole body was seized with a violent 
shivering. We covered him with blankets and 
pressed them close. For over half an hour this 
shivering fit continued. And then he fell asleep. 
This shivering seems to have been due to the 
injection. Gurudeva suffered a great deal and 
his temperature rose to 102-4°. But ‘he slept 
very well the whole night. 


37th— " 

This morning he dictated a poem and I 
took it down. Gurudeva said, “ They come to. 
me—these few lines—like the early morning 
light; write them down or I shall lose them. 
Every time this happens: I think that my wallet 
is emptied, and that from now on I shall sit 
quiet, but I cannot do it. What else 1s it but 
madness ? ” 

Gurudeva has not been able to write much 
with his own ‘hand for about a year. Whatever 
stories, articles or letters he had to write he 
would dictate and I would take them down. But 
he had scarcely ever previously dictated poetry. 
He tried once or tiwice in Santiniketan, and would 
say ‘“ No—it can’t be done Writing poetry is 
like pouring water from a pitcher. The pitcher 
has to be slightly tilted. It is the same in writ- 
ing poetry—if I don’t bend over my pen it 
doesn’t come right.” 

During the morning Gurudeva was in quite 
good spirits. He talked a good deal to Rani-di, 
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Bebu-di,!* and Deben Babu.® He gaid, “ The 
doctors are in a great fix. They are taking so 
many different: blood-tests, but they can find 
nothing wrong. What a difficult situation for 
them! There is a patient but no disease-—the 
doctors must surely be very disappointed.” 

During this year of illness Gurudeva has 
been accustomed to sleep in a half-sitting posi- 
tion on his bed. Pillows were heaped on the 
bed from the waist to the shoulders and there 
was always one large pillow under his knees. 
After the operation it will be necessary for him 
to lie flat for a few days, so the doctors had said 
that from now on the number of the pillows 
should be gradually reduced to accustom him 
to rt. This evening when I was about to arrange 
the pillow under his feet, Gurudeva said, ‘ Why 
do this any more ?—~it won’t do for me to keep 
my feet raised, and I shan’t be able to hold my 
head high either. That head I have never yet 
bowed; and now the doctors say—Bend yout 
head, straighten your feet. What a downfall!” 
29th— 

These last two days Gurudeva has been 
rather depressed. He is worried about the 
operation. He is saying, “ As an operation must 
be performed, the sooner it is done the better.” 
Glucose injections are given daily. He asks the 
doctors, “ How long must all these small pricks 
continue in preparation for the big prick ?” 

We all know that the operation will be to- 
morrow but Gurudeva has not been informed. 
Gurudeva sends for Jyoti-da!® and questions him 
in all kinds of ways. Jyoti-da evades the 
questions, talks about other things, and does 
not mention the exact date of the operation, lest 
Gurudeva should be upset. Gurudeva says, 
“Well, Jyoti, just tell me; how much is this 
business going to hurt me? I want tp know it 
beforehand,” 

Jyoti-da said, “ You will not even perceive 
it; these daily glucose injections that you are 
having, 1t will perhaps hurt a little for a moment 
like a prick of that sort. Please don’t worry; 
perhaps on one side the operation will be going 
on, and on the other you will be continuing to 
dictate poems!” Gurudeva laughed and said, 
“So you teli me that it won’t hurt me at all!” 

Jyoti-da said, “ No, not at all, please set 
your mind at rest.” 

Gurudeva said to us, ‘See that you make 
specially good preparations here for Jyoti’s food.” 

henever Gurudeva is depressed Jyoti-da’s 
light talk seems to cheer him a great deal. 
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This evening he dictated a poem and I took 
i down :— 


“gectg Gala aie aes sea 
MACH BAA BATI---717 


I read it to him; Gurudeva repeated it many 
times and so corrected it. And in some places 
he also scolded me, “ What have you written— 
where has the metre gone?” I took up my pen 
and sat down laughing, and said, “ Have I ever 
written a poem, that I should understand metre!” 

Gurudeva said, “In that case I shall not 
let you alone until you do—if I get you to write 
my poems like this, you too will start writing 
them some day. Now I am making you work, 
then it will be my turn to work for you !” 
30th— e 
*The operation will take place to-day. 
Preparations have been going on since morning. 
A table has been made ready on the verandah to 
the east of the “ Patharer-ghar”—the other 
things needed for the operation are in their place. 
The room and verandah are being carefully 
washed. Gurudeva is lying with his head to the 
east—he does not know what is going on. We 
are ill at ease—who knows what will happen ? 
Yet everyone is saying, “ There is nothing to 
fear.” 

Gurudeva called for Jyoti-da and asked 
him, ‘‘ Come, tell me, when are you people going 
to do it ?” 

Jyoti-da said, “Oh, tomorrew or the next 
day. We are still not decided; whatever day 
Lalit Babu?® considers best, it wll be done then.” 

Gurudeva, did not seem so cheerful to-day, 
somehow. He remained silent for a long time 
—thinking about something. I realised that: 
some words were coming to him and took pen 
and paper and sat by his side. He saw me and 
beckoned to me—I began to write as Gurudeva 
sfowly and quietly dicéated the words :— . 


“cofag Pq mq caraatard sfq 
fafoa aaatetca 
CB BAAR 19 


The poem was a fairly long one, and he grew 
tired in dictating. He says himself that now- 
adays he is very quickly tired by any effort of 
thought. For a-short time he lay quiet with his 
eyes closed and his hands on his breast. At 
about half past nine he again dictated three 
lines :-— 


17. “Sorrow’s dark night ....” Cinglish transla- 
tion published in The Modern Review, September, 1941). 

18. Dr. L. M. Banerji. 

19. “You have covered the path of creation” (see 
The Modern Review, September, 1941). 
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“SATA Cl ComacR Baa ARCS 
CH ATT COTM SITS 
“faq Bapq Bfygrg 220 


He then said, “ Add it to this morning’s 
poem.” 

Bothan”! is ill in Santiniketan, and has not 
been able to come here. She must be feeling 
it badly. She has written a letter to Gurudeva. 
After a time I said to Gurudeva, “ Will you 
write to Bothan? She is very anxious about 
you.” 

At about ten o’clock Gurudeva had a letter 
written to Bothan—he dictated it and I wrote 
it and gave it to him. Gurudeva signed himsel! 
‘ Babamashai “2? at the end of the letter. He 


- will did not know that his operation would be 


- wards us and said, “ That’s good. 


to-day. 

At half past ten Lalit Babu, having made 
aa] the arrangements for the operation, went and 
informed Gurudeva. He said, “ This is a good 
day, so I shall finish it off to-day—iwhat do you 
think ? ” 

Gurudeva was a little startled at first. 
said, “ What, to-day ?” 


He 
Then he looked to- 
It is good to 
do it without warning like this.” After that he 
scurcely spoke to us again. 

A little while after he said to me, “ Just 
read to me once what I wrote to-day.” I read 
to-day’s poem to him-with my lips close to his 
ear, He said» “ There is something not quite 
right, but let it be. My head will *be clearer 
after the operation, so the doctors say. I will 
make it right when I am well.” 

At eleven o’clock Gurudeva was brought on 


‘the stretcher to the operation table ‘on the 


verandah outside. At twenty minutes past 
eleven the operation was performed; it took 
about half an hour to finish the dressings 
Everything passed offwell. Gurudeva slept a 
good-deal during Me day and he even spoke a 
few words now and again; but as the doctors had 
forbidden this, he was requested not to speak. 


_ Towards the evening he said, “There is some 


Hurning sensation and pain.” His temperature 
was lower than on other days. Lalit Babu came 
again at seven m the evening. He asked Guru- 
deva if it had hurt very much or not. Gurudeva 
rephed “ Why should you make me tell a lie for 
nothing!” It seems that Gurudeva must have 
felt a good deal of pain during the operation. 


He said “I just want to ask Jyoti; he gave me 
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to understand that it would not hurt at all. What 
did he mean ?” Even in the few words of this 
kind that he spoke there was a note of laughter 
and joking. Laughter while in the midst of 
mtense suffering—ithis is Gurudeva’s distinctive 
trait, 

Lalit Babu said, “So everything has passed 


off well except that Jyoti’s disappointment 


remains. You haven’t dictated any poem!” 
Gurudeva laughed. After the doctors had left 
the room, Gurudeva said to me, “ Dwitiya, so 
Jyoti has been disappointed not to get a poem.” 
I said “Then will you dictate one? Shall I 
take it down ? ” 

Gurudeva said, “ Are you mad? How can 
I dictate now?” I said, “Then to-day’s 
poem....”. “No,” ‘he said, ‘‘ there is something 
not quite right an that. Just read to me what 
I wrote yesterday.” I read to him the poem of 
ihe previous evening in a loud voice close to his 


ear. Gurudeva said, “It is all right; this one 
will do very well. Write it out and give it to 
Jyoti.” I copied the poem, 


“secaq Stats atfia2s ; 


from the note book on to a piece of paper and 
gave it to Jyoti-da in the next room. The other 
doctors were also sitting there, and they all took 
a copy of the poem. The doctors perhaps thought 
that the poem had just been written, but I am 
not sure. That night Gurudeva slept quite well. 
31st—~ 

This morning Gurudeva said one or two 
words, “It hurts me,” “It is burning,” and such 
like. But from mid-day onwards he has been 
lying quite inert. His temperature also has 
risen. He slept a good deal during the day but 
he did not get good sleep at night. 
1st August— 

Since this moiming Gurudeva ‘has said 
nothing. He is quite silent and inert. From 
time to time he groans as if in pam. When 
people ask him anything he merely shakes his 
head. When now and again ‘he opens his eyes, 
I go up to him, for it seems to me as though he 
wants to speak, but he says nothing, and conti- 
nues to gaze. Sometimes this vacant state 
alarms me, sometime it brings tears to my eyes. 
I do not know what he is is thinking, I cannot 
understand. I can also see in ‘his eyes the help- 
less look of a child. He has spoken not a word 
the whole of to-day. It seems as though he 
has no strength to speak. He is being fed with 


small quantities of water and fruit juice. The 
doctors are a little anxious. They cannot find 
out if there ‘are any other complications. The 
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23. « Sorrow’s dark night . a 
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whole day doctors have been coming and going, 
As l 


consulting and discussing in low voices. 
move about a word here and there reaches mic. 
We also are alarmed and anxious, 

Ind— 

Last night was spent in fear and anxiety of 
all sorts. Gurudeva seemed to be in a comatose 
condition. From time to time he groaned. This 
morning also it is the same, but his head is a 
little clearer, and the few words ‘he has spoken 
have been clear. When we tried to give him 
food he showed annoyance, and said, “ Don’t 
worry me any more, please.” It was good to 
hear him speak to-day, even in a worried manner, 
The last two days we have all held our breath in 
suspense. In the morning Gurudeva cried out 
once or twice. J massaged his chest and asked 
him, “ What is it? what pain‘is it?” He said 
““What? is there anything that you can do? Just 
keep quiet.” One of the doctors asked him, 
“What kind of pain are you in?” Gurudeva 
smiled very gently and said, “Is it possible to 
describe it ?” 

After mid-day he again fell into a kind of 
coma and the whole night passed without any 
change. Bidhan Babu** came. Gurudeva had 
an attack of hiccoughing and from time to time 
a cough also. . 

Brd— 

In the morning a telephone message was 
sent to Santiniketan for Bothan to come. The 
whole of last night Gurudeva’s condition was 
critical. This morning he has been a little 
better, that is to say, he has spoken a few words; 
but he shows annoyance when one tries to give 
him medicine or food. From mid-day he has 
again become comatose as on other days. 

On the evening train our Santiniketan 

Doctor and Krishna* arrived, bringifig Bothan. 
Bothan was very ill. Gurudeva did not have a 
good night. 
Ath— 
Bothan came and called him close to his 
ear. It seemed as though he understood. He 
turned his eyes with an effort and looked to- 
wards her and shook his head. 

The doctors have been coming and going 
all day. In fact two or three doctors are staying 
in the house day and night. Once during the 
night we were greatly alarmed. At half past 
ten we summoned Indu Babu?® by phone. All 
the medicines are being regularly given but the 
disease shows no abatement. Every day there 
is some new symptom or other. The fever has 
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also increased daily and he is gradually growins 
weaker and his strength ebbing. At eleven 
o'clock in the night he just raised his right 
hand, and moving his finger said in an indistinct 


voice, “What will happen I cannot understand 


at all—what will happen?” That was ail. 
After that he did not speak again for the whole 
night. 


5th— | 

To-day also Gurudeva has been in the sam 
comatose condition the whole time, and in th- 
evening Bidhan Babu brought Sir Nilratan.” 
Gurudeva gave no response even when 
he was called. Sir Nilratan sat by his side, saw 
and heare everything. The whole time he was 
there, he stroked Gurudeva’s hand with his. 
Before he went he sat near Gurudeva’s heat. 
the he stood up, turned and looked at Gurudev t 
again for a short time, and went away. Wh» 
knows what was in his mind? But the meanin+ 
of his attitude as he stood and turned to look 
at Gurudeva was very clear to us. 

* % % 

At night a saline was given and oxygen also 
was brought. The nose seemed to be drawn to 
the left, the cheeks were swollen and the Icit 
eye was shrunk and inflamed. The fingers anl 
toes felt moist. Lalit Babu took out one of the 
operation stitches. 
6th— 

Since this morning, the house has been a 
forest ofehumanity. For some days, of course, 
there has been a crowd of people; but to-day if 
no longer seems possible to keep any one back. 
It is full moon day too; if this day can be safciy 
passed. perhaps there may be a little hope. . But. 
we have almost given up hope. Once or twice 
he has coughed loudly and he has had continual 
hiccough. Yesterday he had several fits of 
leiccough each lasting about half an hovre 
To-day Gurudeva no TOPRer gives any sourd 
or sign of response. Once in the morning when 
Bothan called “ Babamasay, Babamasay,” cloze 
to his ear he looked at her and muttered “eh? ”, 
It seemed as though he understood, but covld 
not express anything. There was a clouded look 
in his eyes. Since last night he has often lain 
gazing, but at what nobody knows. It makes 
one feel afraid. Now and again he wrinkles 
his forehead, but whether in pain or for any 
other reason, who can-say ? Now mid-day 
has struck and his condition still remains the 
same. He can swallow the doses of water or 
fruit juice that is given him, but we hesitate to 
give much lest hiccoughs should start and he ec 
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choked. He suffers greatly from the cough also. | 


li is difficult to say if there is anything that 
does not pain him. 

The afternoon also passed in the same way. 
In the evening many people began to come to 
Gurudeva’s room to see him. His elder sister 
Barnakumari Devi came to see her brother, and 
spent the night here. Every now and then she 
comes trembling to the room to see her brother, 
but cannot bear to come close—she thas, to go 
back as she reaches his head. It was heart- 
breaking to see it. There is silence everywhere. 
The full moon in the eastern sky is in full view 
from Gurudeva’s room. 

At twelve o’clock in the night his condition 
became very critical but after a short time the 
doctors once more reassured us. At every breath 
now, there was a rattling sound. 
Vth— 

From four o’clock in the morning motors 
were coming and going—~one by one all his near 
relations and friends arrived. 

The eastern sky began to pale. Amtya-di?* 
brought an offering of flowers from the new 
Champa tree. I seattered the flowers over 
Gurudeva’s feet which were covered with a white 
shawl. The pale gold of the Champa flowers 
seemed one with that of his face. At seven 
o’clock Ramananda Babu stood by Gurudeva’s 
side and recited prayers. Shastri-Masay”® sat 
near his feet and chanted the mantra, 


Om pita nohsi pita no bodhi namastehstu 
ma ma hinrsrhs? . 


28. Amiya Tagore. 
_ 29. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Vidushekar Bhat- 
‘ tacharyya. . 
30. “Thou art our Father; let us wake up in the 
light of the truth that thou art our Father. We salute 
thee; do not smite us with death.” 
Note.—These words were translated by the Poet 
ehimself from original Sanskgit-—Eprror. ” 
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How often have we heard this mantra from 
Gurudeva’s lips. 

Some one began to sing very softly on the 
verandah outside. With all one’s efforts it was 
nct possible to control oneself. At nine o’clock 
they began to give oxygen. The breathing con- 
tinued as before, except that there was no rattle 
now—only a slight sound. This sound grew 
fainter and fainter and at ten minutes past 
twelve mid-day our Gurudeva drew his last 
breath. 

There is great turmoil among the crowds 
outside—they are impatient to see Gurudeva. 

Amita-di,3? Buri,?* and all of us together 
dressed Gurudeva carefully in white Benares 
silk—pleated dhott, panjabi of garad silk, a fold- 
ed chaddar stretching from the shoulders to the 
feet, sandal-wood paste on the forehead, flower 
garland round the neck, and heaps of white 
flowers on each side; I placed a lotus bud in the 
hand which lay on his breast. He looked like a 
king, sleeping in kingly fashion, in his royal 
robes. I was so entranced by the loveliness of it 
as for a while to forget my grief. People began 
to come and offer pranam at his feet. A song 
was being sung on one side. 

Sometime after three, unexpectedly early, 
they carried him downstairs. 

As I looked from above, it seemed as though 
a boat of flowers was carried from our sight 
in an instant on a flood of humanity. 

It is eight o’clock at night, the sky is bathed 
in the light of the waning moon. The house 
is still and silent. Inside and out.is blank 
emptiness. I sit stunned; I raise my two hands 
again and again to my forehead, for these hands 
have been hallowed in his service, and I am 
blessed. 


3l. Amita Tagore. 
32. Nandita Kripalani (the poet’s grand-daughter). 
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e Str C. Y¥Y. Chintamani’s admission to the 
Servants of India Society 


You have observed in the Editorial Notes of the 
August issue that Mr. C. Y. Chintamani refraimed 
from joining the Servants of India Society for reason 
of his own, though G. K. Gokhale favoured his admis- 
sion and agreed to accept him as a member. As one 
who had the privilege of reading the letters of Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani to G. K. Gokhale, I desire to state that 
Mr, C. Y. Chintamani requested G. K. Gokhale to 
relax the conditions laid down for admission to the 
Society as a special favour. As he had a large family 
to maintain. he desired to be permitted to earn up to 
Rs. 200/- per month by writing articles to journals or 
to termimate his membership of the Society after five 


years. Gokhale did not agree to the terms re- 
quested by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. Mr. C. Y. Chinta- 
mani thereupon wrote to Gokhale regretting his: 
misfortune in not being able to join the Servants of 
India Society. 


R. Srinivasa Iyengar, B.A., L.T. 
Headmaster, Sarva Jana High School, 
Peelamedu (Coimbatore): 


The Problem of Rashtrabhasha 


I have been carefully reading the Editorial Notes 
in the recent issues of The Modern Review regarding: 
the problem ef our Rashtrabhasha or the National 
Language. Although the question has been discussed 


threadbare during the last several years, it will not be 
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out of place to consider a few points raised by the 
editor of The Modern Review. 

Let me make it clear, at. the very outset, that the 
term Hindustani does not signify an artificial mixture 
of Hindi and Urdu. A national language can never be 
foisted in this manner. The Congress passed the reso- 
lution about Hindustani at the Cawnpore session im 
1925, and Babu Purushottamdas Tandon was the spon- 
sor of the resolution. Shri Tandonji has made it abun- 
dantly clear that by Hindustani he meant Hindi plus 
Urdu as against English. He wanted the nation to 
rehabilitate the Indian languages in their proper posi- 
tions and realise the futility and impropriety of using 
English as the National language of India. Hindi and 
Urdu should replace English as the medium of imter- 
provincial intercourse, and a handy and convenient word 
for both Hindi and Urdu was Hindustani. This was 
I think, the Congress view. The Congress has always 
stood for the desirability of eschewing the difficult Persian 
or Sanskrit words in Urdu and Hindi. If the flamboy- 
ant words are carefully avoided the*difference between 
Hindi and Urdu shades into insignificance. Thus Hindi 
and Urdu are not two different languages; they are 
only the two styles of our National language, and 
Hindustani connotes both these styles. 

_ As regards the script, both the Devanagri and Per- 

sian scripts have to be recognised; there is no other 
atlernative so long as the present communal tension 
prevails. Unfortunately, the script problem is being 
confused with Hindu and Muslim cultures. There is 
no doubt that from the scientific point of view Deva- 
nagri script is much better than the Persian script; but 
it is futile to take that stand under the present circum- 
stances. The adoption of the Roman script has also 
beer frequently advocated. Whatever might be its 
merits, one has to: admit that the adeption of the 
pe script for- the present is a psychological impossi- 
ility. 

Hindi, Urdu or Hindustani have been generally 
accepted as the Lingua Indica for several reasons. 
Firstly, Hindustani is spoken and understood by the 
largest number of people in this country, although it is 
difficult to quote any exact figures. Secondly, the langu- 
age is very simple, and flexible. And thirdly, its know- 
ledge is spread over a wide area. This last point is the 
most important. Other provincial languages like 
Bengali, Marathi and Telugu are also spoken *%y a large 
number of people; but their knowledge is confined to a 
particular linguistic area. While Hindi or Hindustani 
is easily understood and brokenly spoken almost 
throughout the country. Therefore, it is wrong to think 
that Hindi has become the Lingua Indica because the 
Hindi Nagri Prachar Sabha and the Himdi Sahitya Sam- 
melan were first in the field and the votaries of other 
languages were caught napping. The saints and reli- 
gious teachers had accepted Hindi as the medium of 
national culture as early as the fifteenth century. 

It is also futile to compare the literatures of various 
Indian languages with a view to establish their claim 
-for being acknowledged as Rashtrabhasha. Who would 
deny that Bengali literature is the best ! Is the name 
of Gurudeva not enough to vindicate the claim? We 
love and admire Bengali literature; but that does not 
mean that the Bengali language is suitable for being 
the Lingua Franca of India. 

The Rashtrabhasha is bound to draw upon all the 
Indian languages for enriching, its treasury of words; it 
will be whelly unwise to boycott the words of any 
language whether of Sanskrit, Persian or even English 
origin. But the evolution and enrichment of the Rash- 
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trabhasha has to be natural; to impose any arithmetical 
democracy on it will be both tragic and absurd. As 
the national language spreads amongst the masses, 1b 
will naturalise many words of other languages and be- 
come all the more strong and expressive. . 

Let me, at the end, answer a few questions asked 
in the Editorial Notes-of The Modern Review in the 
Atugust issue. The Modern Review has translated Rash- 
trabhasha as State language, which is not correct. State 
language means Rajbhasha. Rashtrabhasha is national 
language which is used for All-India purposes. 

Within the various linguistic areas, the language ol 
the region should be supreme. Al] Provincial activities 
(and this implies that the Provinces should be linguls- 
tically constituted) should be conducted in the provincial 
language and not in the Rashtrabhasha. This applies 
to District Courts, High Courts, Government offices, 
Colleges, Provincial Assemblies, etc. Difficulties will 
arise in a few Provinces like Bombay, Madras and the 
Central Provinces. So long as the provinces are not 
constituted linguistically, it is better to conduct the 
provincial activities in more than one language rather 
than to use English or even Hindustani. This has been 
nicely done in Switzerland where people speak three 


‘languages with the same ease. Why should that not be 


possible in the Madras and Bombay Fresidencies? Of 
course. the Government of India should be pressed to 
undertake the re-distribution of the provinces linguisti- 
cally as early as possible. 

The originals of the Laws passed in the provincial 
legislatures should be in the provincial language or, if 
necessary, languages. The work of the All-India insti- 
tutions like the Central Legislatures, or the Federal 
Court should be conducted in the National language. 
The medium of instruction in All-India educational 
institutions should also be Rashtrabhasha. But the 
media of primary and secondary schools must be the 
provincial language. In Provinces where people from 
other provigces have also settled down in sufficient 
numbers, it 1s the duty of the provipcial Government 
to provide for some schools having the other provincial 
languages as media of instruction. If the number of 
the children speaking other provincial languages is not 
sufficient (at least twenty in each primary or secondary - 
class), it is the duty of the parents of those children 
to arrange for their education. If the provincial langu- 
age 1s made compulsory in such private schools, the 
Government should. also assist them financially. 

eA word about the English language. We are aware 
that English is a rich and p I language possessing 
valuable literature. We have no P8ason to harbour any 
ill-will against it as a language. But we cannot tolerate 
the smothering: of the Indian languages on account of 
the undue prominence given to the English language 
in this country. Propped up by British imperialism. 
Finglish continues to be the medium of instruction in 
the Secondary Schools and Colleges in India. Nothing 
could be more ludicrous; but nothing seems strange in 
a slave country. Rashtrabhasha is never supposed to 
occupy the same position as English does at present. 
It will be used only for All-India purposes; within the 
respective Provinces, the provincial language must occu- 
py the first place. : 

“What will be the language of international corres- 
pondence and intercourse ?” Perhaps English ! But we 
may have to wait till the end of the present War to 
answer the question with more confidence. 


Shriman Narayan Agarwal, M.A., F.R.EconS., 
Principal, Seksaria College of Commerce, and Genera] 


Secy., All-India Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti. Wardha. 


-TAGORE 
By Proressor P. A. WADIA 


Tacore and Gandhi, the two outstanding person- 
alities in the India of this century, will have a 
place in world history, as teachers and seers. 
Both have embodied in their writings the best 
and noblest of the fruits of Indian thought and 
life. The lives of both are the expression of their 
convictions. In both we have living evidence 
of the truth that what is theoretically sound is 
eminently practicable. But whilst Gandhiji, has 
spent a life time in translating his ideals of love 
and non-violence into the field of politics, 
Tagore has preferred to live away from political 
turmoil* and spent his all in revitalising the 
ancient traditions and message of India, in giving 
fresh forms of beauty to the soul of this suffer- 
ing people through hig writings and above all 
through his institution of the Visva-Bharati. 
Both gave to India and to the world at large 
the message of love—the love that transcends 
human limitations, a love that is far removed 
from the spirit of aggressiveness that marks the 
relations between nation and nation today over 
the entire world. 

Tagore has now been removed from us. But 
he will live with us in his works : his spirit will 
watch with ever increasing love the destinies 
of the country which he loved so intensely; and 

.we who inherit his message have the responsi- 
bility of striving to keep it alive in our own lives 
individually and corporately. 

Let us recall some of his utterances on the 

problems that face us today, so that we mgy 
imbibe into our live e of the spirit of sacri- 
fice and service that animated him. Speaking 
of nationalism at a-time when the war of 1914- 
18 was still being fought he observed that it is 
the spirit of conflict and conquest which is at the 
origin of Western nationalism, that its basis is 
not social co-operation. that it has evolved a 
perfect organisation of power. He compared 
the nations to a pack of predatory creatures that 
must have their victims. A civilisation that 
thrives upon others carries its own death 
sentence. ~The slavery that it gives rise to 
unconsciously drains its own love of freedom 
dry. 
The soul of Tagore rebelled against this 

* He was for a time, during the Anti-Partition and 
Swadeshi Agitation in Bengal, in the thick: of the 
struggle for freedom-—Ep., M. RB. 


aggressive nationalism, claiming absolute 
sovereignty, a huge mechanism of power that 
converted men into soulless machines. He felt 
that India could not borrow other people’s 


. history, that nationalism never belonged to the 


life. of India, and that the acceptance of the 
nationalist creed would crush the life of the 
people. 
“When this organisation of politics and commerce,” 
he observes, “ whosé other name is the Nation, becomes 
all powerful at the cost of the harmony of higher social 
life, then it is an evil day for humanity. When a 
father becomes a gambler, and his obligations to his 


‘family take the secondary place in his mind, then’ he 


is no longer a man, but an automaton Jed by the power 
of greed. It is the same thing with society. When it 
allows itself to.be tured into a perfect organisation of 
power, then there are few crimes which it is unable to 
perpetrate. Because success is the object and justifica- 
tion of a machine, while goodness only is the end and 
purpose of man. The personal man is eliminated into 
a phantom.” 


Tagore saw this abstract thing, the Nation 
ruling over India. The governing of India is as 
little touched by the human hand as the well ad- 
vertised tinned foods. 


“The Governors need not know our language, need 
not come into personal touch with us except as officials; 
they can aid oy hinder our aspirations from a disdain- 
ful distance.” 


The bursting of the Nation upon India 
under British Rule wag an alien product con- 
flicting with the old traditions and life of India. 
Those in India who advocate nationalism and 
political freedom for their country are, to Tagore, 
mistaken idealists who mistake wine for the 
food that builds up our body. Wine can only 
stimulate. Those who enjoy political freedom 
are not necessarily free : they are only powerful. 
The passions which are unbridled are creating 
huge organisations of slavery in the disguise of 
freedom. Those who are enamoured of political 
power and gloat over the extension of their - 
dominion over foreign races gradually surrender 
their own freedom and humanity to the organi- 
sations necessary for holding other peoples in 
slavery. : 

Tagore fears that the nationalists of India 
are urged by the desiee of building yp an ag- 
gressive nationalism rooted in power. He sees 
in the past history of India, not the self-idolatry 
of nation-worehip nor the colourless vagueness 
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of cosmopolitanism, but a providentially 
appointed task of working out a race problem, 
through social regulation of differences and the 
spiritual recognition of unity. He compares the 
historic mission of India to that of a hostess who 
has to provide proper accommodation for nume- 
rous guests, whose habits and requirements are 
different from one another. ‘Such a task requires 
not only tactfulness but sympathy and true 
realisation of the unity of man. A series of 
great spiritual teachers have worked from the 
age of the Upanishads to the present day to- 
wards this realisation of unity. He sees in the 
political life of society only one natrow purpose 
that of self preservation. The power and orga- 
nisation necessary for such a purpose grow 
vaster and vaster till they. become the ruling 
force of society. : 

The India of the past, of the last 50 
centuries, was an India who tried to live peace* 
fully and think deeply, it was an India devoid 
of all politics, the India of no nations, whose 
one ambition has been to know this world as 
of soul, to live every moment of her life in the 
meek spirit of adoration, in the glad conscious- 
ness of an eternal and personal relationship with 
it. She has made grave errors in this task of 
solving the race problem setting up the boundary 
walls too rigidly between races, perpetuating in 
her classifications the results of inferiority; she 
has often crippled her children’s minds and 
narrowed their lives in order to fit them into her 
social forms. She may not have achieved a full 
measure of success. But whilst Europe has 
simplified her race problem by exterminating 
the original population, whilst this spirit of 
extermination is making itself manifest even 
today in the inhospitable shutting out of alicns 
by those who themselves were aliens in*the lands 
they now occupy, India tolerated differences of 
races from the first, and that spirit of toleration 
has acted all through her history. 

He had hopes that in the war of 1914-18 
the death throes of the nation had commenced— 
he saw in it the fifth act of the tragedy of the 
unreal. He lived long enough to see the out- 
break and the blood-stained career of another 
and a fiercer war. But his faith in the world 
task of his country never wavered : 

“We of no nations of the world, whose heads have 


been bowed to the dust, will know that this dust is more 
sacred than the bricks which build the pride of power. 


For this dust is fertile of life. and of beauty and worship. 


51-12 
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We shall thank God that we were made to wait in 
silence through the night of despair, had to bear the 
insult of the proud and the strong man’s burden, yet 
all through it, though our hearts quaked with doubt and 
fear, never could we blindly believe in the salvation 


~ which machinery offered to man, but we held fast to 


our trust in God, and the truth of the human soul. 
And we can still cherish the hope that, when power 
becomes ashamed to occupy its throne, and is ready to 
make way for love, when the morning comes for cleans- 
ing the blood-stamed steps of the nation along the 
high road of humanity, we shall be called upon to bring 
our own vessel of sacred water—the water of worship— 
to sweeten the history of man into purity, and with its 
sprinkling make the trampled dust of the centuries 
blessed with fruitfulness,” 

There is often a tendency for the ardent 
nationalists of our days to brush away with 
contempt this interpretation of the historic task 
of Igdia; the younger generation born and bred 
in an atmosphere of secular education in the 
home and in the schools think only in terms of 
economic and political power; they forget that 
Tagore was at one with them in the condemna- 
tion of a foreign rule imposed on this country 
by an accident of history. They need to remind ° 
themselves more than ever in these critical days, 
in the chaos that we face in the entire span of 
our corporate life, that true freedom is the free- 
dom for man to realise his nature and his 
personality. Man is not a drop in the stream 
of terrestrial history as the totalitarian philo- 
sophy of our times proclaims, he is a person by 
virtue of his roots in God—or if that word is 
offensive to the so-called progressive Indian he 
has his roots in something that transcends 
history. Society, state, race, nation are only 
social and economic arrangements which minister 
to his personality as part of this eternal order. . 
When he turns these means into an end, he is 
sinning against the nature of reality, and he 
needs to be redeemed by being taught to turn 
round; and the East calls unto us through the, 
ever ringing message of Sfegore—the Hast meek 
and silent,— 

“Let your crown be of humility, 
your freedom the freedom of the Soul, . 
Build God’s throne daily upon the 
ample bareness of your poverty 
And know that what is huge is not great 
and pride is not everlasting. ” 


[Read at a devotional meeting of the Bombay 
International Fellowship. August, 1941.) 


A WESTERN ESTIMATE OF EASTERN POLITY 


By Dr. U. N. GHOSHAL, m.a., eho., 
Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta 


In his learned Introduction to the last volume 
of the Cambridge History of India, Mr. H. 
Dodwell, Professor of the History and Culture of 
the British Dominions in Asia in the University 
cf London, delivers Himself on the Polities of 
Asia in general, and of Ancient India in parti- 
culzr, in the following weighty words :? 

_ “Vhe peoples of Asia had created great civiliza- 
tigas and formed themselves into strong, well-knit and 
durable social groups, but their political organisgtion 
had seldom risen above the primitive community of 
the village. In this respect the history of the Aryan 
invaders of India is most instructive. They seem to 
have carried with them the same political gifts as 
their brethren displayed in classical Greece and Rome. 
Thev belonged to the stock which created the science 
and art of politics. At the dawn of history they 
dimly appear in India organised in modes which might 
well have developed into an active political life. But 
their tribal institutions and self-governing townships 
withered and decayed under the Indian sun. The 
kings and emperors who arose after them were ever 
limited in their actions by social and religious influ- 
ences, but never shared their power with political in- 
stitusions.” 


Our first objection to the above pronounce- 
ment is that the author’s case is and will remain 
whoily unproved till it is established* that the 
“mast imstructivt ” example of the Indo-Aryans 
is typical of the political development of the 
vast congeries of peoples and cultures lumped 
together under the convenient label of Asia. 
Indeed the only value of the above observation 
about “the peoples of Asia,” notwithstanding the 
weight of its high authority, is the warning 
Which it conveys of thgedanger to which even 
highly trained Westefn scholars, with their vivid 
sense of the enormous diversities of Asiatic 
civilizations, are liable to succumb when criti- 
ceisng the political institutions of Eastern 
peoples, 

Turning to the concrete example of the 
Ancient Indian Polity which the author has in 
view. we cannot but ask this question: Is the 
damning verdict of the author envisaged with 
such surprising simplicity justified by facts ? 
Does the record of Ancient Indian Polity bear 
out the judgment that its history is written in 
the decay of old tribal institutions and _ self{- 
governing townships and the rise of autocratic 
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1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. VI, Intro- 
duction. p. vil. 





kingships claiming the monopoly of political 
power ? 

Let us begin by testing the above in the 
light of the ideas of Hindu political thinkers of 
ancient times. It is well known that Hindu- 
political speculation, beginning in the Vedic 
Samhitas and Brahmanas almost as an adjunct 
of dogmatic interpretation of the sacrificial 
ritual, entered upon a career of vigorous growth 
in the Brahmanigal Smritis, the Buddhist cano- 
nical and non-canonical works and the technical 
Arthasastra. Among the categories of early 
Arthasastra thought which afterwards became 
commonplaces of our ancient political ideas, was 
the doctrine of seven limbs of sovereignty. This 
negatived the conception of a self-centred king 
and involved the inseparable association of king- 
ship with the minister and foreign ally as well 
as the material equipments of the State. The 
Brahmanical Smritis, while enunciating the 
doctrine of joint authority of the ruling and 
priestly powers, conceive their relations to be 
those of interdependence or else to consist in one 
primary power (the Brahmana) of which the 
other (the Ksatriya) is a derivative. The 
Purohita {private chaplain), in particular, is 
held in some texts to be a sort of active Provi- 
dence ruling the kingdom as well as the king. 
The fundamental scheme of social order in the 
Brahmanical view implies a quasi-organic con- 


ception of society, this being regarded as a unit 


consisting of differentiated classes or even 
individuals each fulfilling its particular function 
for a common purpose. In this scheme the 
function of the king (Rajadharma) consists 
above all in promoting the complete life 
(Dharma, Artha and Kama) of the people by 
enforcement of the prescribed duties of castes 
and orders. From this it follows as a corollary 
that the king is primarily the executive 
charged with carrying out the Jaw _ pres- 
eribed in the sacred books. Finally, the Hindi 
theories of the origin of kingship in all 
levels of thought almost invariably involve 
the ideas of Social or Governmental Con- 
tract. These contract theories offer a sort 
of historical justification for one of the root- 
ideas of Hindu thinkets anticipating she fee- 
theory of taxation fashionable in 17th and 18th 
ceniury Eurepe, namely, that taxes are the king’s 
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dues for the service of protection. What is more, 
the Hindu thinkers while balancing the princi- 
ple of royal authority with its limitations, 
throw out principles and maxims tending to- 
wards popular sovereignty. Such are the pleas 
Justifying the people’s right to tyrannicide and 
the maxims declaring the king to be a servant 
of the people.” 

From the realm of ideas let us descend to 
that of facts. Even a cursory survey of the 
broad development of the old Hindu Polity 
which is all that can be attempted in the present 
place is enough to prove that this did not amount 
simply to assumption of complete political power 
by the king. The transition from the Rig Vedic 
period to that of the later Samhitas and Brahma- 
nas is doubtless attended by incyease of the king’s 
authority owing to the circumstances of Indo- 
Aryan expansion. But there is sufficient evi- 
dence to show that general assemblies of the 
people as well as smaller gatherings of the higher 
officials continued to function down at least to 
the early Buddhist times. This is proved by 
references in the Upanisads to the Parisads or 
_Samitis of the Panchalas and others, as also by 
the Jataka stories of gatherings of ministers, 
councillors, village headmen and others summon- 
ed by the kings. Probably such assemblies 
anticipated the great annual assemblies of the 
Marchfield and the Mayfield as well as the 
smaller assemblies of nobles, of the Carolingian 
period of mediaeval European history. A num- 
ber of references in the Brahmanas and still 
more in the Jatakas seems to suggest that the 
people were still not unfamillar with the expul- 
sion or even slaying of unworthy rulers. Even 
the growing complexity of the administrative 
machine was attended with association of some 
of the ‘higher officials with kingship. This is 
proved by the significant titles ‘kingmakers ’ 
(r@jakartaras) and ‘ holders of jewels’ (ratnins) 
given to some of the high functionaries, and 
still more by the part assigned to them in the 
ceremony of royal consecration (Rajasizya) 3 

Of much greater significance than the above 
from the point of view of constitutional history 
is the rise to power, from the early Buddhist 
period onwards, of a number of Republican 
States—the ganas and sanghas of the Buddhist, 
Brahmanical and Jaina literatures and the 
‘kingless States’ of Greek writers—to the com- 
plete effacement of ‘kings and emperors’ 


_ 2. For references, see the writer's History of 
Hindu Poptical: Theories (Oxford University Press, 
2nd edition, 1927), esp. Chapters I, IT 4nd IV 

3. Some of the references are conveniently sum- 
marized in H. C. Ray Chaudhury, Political History of 
Ancient India, 4th edition, pp. 145-8. 
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formerly occupying those lands. The causes of 
this tremendous popular upheaval which may 
be traced at least from North Bihar in the east 
to the Punjab and Kathiawar in the west are 
at present shrouded in mystery. But it un- 
doubtedly resulted in a remarkable development 
of popular institutions the like of which at that 
time (5th—4th century B.C.) could not be found 
anywhere else in the civilised world outside 
Greece and Italy. From our records we do not 
get anything but fitful light on the constitution 
and working of these Indian Republics. We 
may, however, safely affirm that among them 
the sovereign power of enacting laws and 
deciding questions of peace and war was 
exercised by fairly large public assembligs, 
thats the deliberative procedure of these 
bodies (to judge by the standard of the 
Buddhist sangha) knew such highly modern 
processes as the rule of the quorum, the decision 
by majority of votes, ballot voting and reference 
to committees, that the executive head or heads 

and sometimes even the generals were elected by ° 
the people for a limited term. Equally evident 
is the fact that the republics were not simple 
village communities, but were territorial States 
comprising numbers of villages and cities. 
The excellence .of their internal adminis- 
tration is attested to not only by general rerer- 
ences in the Buddhist works and testimonies of - 
Greek authors, but also by circumstantia: 
evidence.« When an old Buddhist text tells us 
how among the Licchavis no one could be 
punished until he was proved guilty by seven 
successive specified tribunals, we can find in it 
such an effective guarantee of individual libefty . 
as was undreamt of in classical antiquity and 
was unattained even by that famous clause in 
King John’s Great Charter declaring that no 
freeman was to be imprisoned or outlawed savee 
according to the judgmen his peers and the 
law of the land. But the great glory of the old 
Indian Republics does not lie merely in the 
structure of their constitutions or in the excel- 
lence of their institutions. What constitutes 
their imperishable fame is that according to all 
evidences they Jed to a general elevation of 
manners end. character, not to speak of a general 
improvement of physical types. The public 
spirit of the Republican Vajjis, as also their 
respect for sex, age and the established religion 
is pointedly praised in an old Buddhist text 
put into the mouth of the Buddha. Of another 
Republican people, the Licchavis, a similar 
Buddhist text tells us that their assembly was 
comparable with that of the gods. Speaking of the 
Punjab Republican States in Alexander’s time, 
the Greek writers bear the strongest testimony 
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to their uncommon courage and skill in the art 
of warfare, their predilection for good looks, 
their great ‘military strength and their passion- 
ate love of freedom “which for so many ages 
they had preserved inviolate.” Indeed no one 
who goes through the pages even of the onesided 
Greek accounts can fail to-be struck with the 
extraordinary heroism which led most of these 
peoples to defy, though without avail, the 
mighty Macedonian. If an Indian Herodotus 
had lived to tell the full story of the defence of 
the north-west Indian Republics against the 
hordes of the aggressive despot of the West, he 
could have unfolded a tale not less stirring and 
infinitely more pathetic than that recorded by 
the Greek Father of History in describing the 
swuggle of the Greek city-states against Darius 
and Xerxes. 

The fall of the Indian Republics, which in 
the Gangetic Valley was due to the ambition 
of-the dynasts and in the Indus Valley was the 
result of the destructive raid of the Macedonian 
invader,* prepared the way for the rise of the 
great, Maurya Empire. But even the all- 
consuming imperialism of the Mauryas, like that 
of the Persian Darius under similar circumstan- 
ces,. held it to be politic to tolerate the 
Republics. For a number of autonomous tribes 
or peoples mostly belonging to North-western and 
Western India are mentioned by name in the 
Asokan edicts. Like the decline of the 
Macedonian supremacy heralding the “ after- 
growth of Hellenic freedom,” the downfall of the 
Maurya empire paved the way for a Republican 
revival. In the Upper Ganges Valley, the 
Punjab and Rajputana there arose in the 1st and 
‘2nd: centuries B.C. a number of Republican 
.peoples—Yaudheyas, Malavas, Arjunayanas, 
Audumbaras, Kunindas, Vrishnis and Sibis—who 
issued coins in the name of their gana and in 
“one case of their he cgi But once more the 
Republics fell victfins to their twin enemies, 
ambition of the dynasts and conquest by the bar- 
‘barian. While in the first and second centuries 
of Christ the Sakas Nahapana and Rudradaman 
défeated the Malavas and the Yaudheyas, 
Samudragupta in the fourth century brought 


— 








4, A Western writer justly remarks that “the same 
Macedonian imperialism was responsible for the en- 
slavement of the cities of Attica and the Pelopon- 
nese and for the destruction of the republics of the 
Punjab.” (Quoted in Paul Masson-Oursel, Helena de 
Willman-Grabokska and Philippe Stern, Ancient Indéa 
and Indian Civilization, p. 89). 





——— 
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under submission these peoples along with the 
Arjunayanas. After Samudragupta’s time the 
republics disappeared from the Indian scene.® 
We have now traced, necessarily in broad 
outline, the development of North Indian Polity 
for a space of more than fifteen hundred years 
—from the coming of the Indo-Aryans to the 
times of the Indo-Scythians and the Guptas. If 
now we judge the course of this Polity 
by the scale of world-history, its achievements 
do not seem so insignificant as Prof. Dodwell’s 
rash verdict would have us believe. In European 
history, to quote an eminent authority, “ the 
main political tradition” from the fall of the 
Roman Republic far*down into the modern 
period has been a monarchical one. Even the 
old popular institutions of the Germanic races 
withered and decayed under the European sun. 


“As these Teutonic tribes found their way into 
the Roman Empire and established themselves in the 
Roman shell, their polities, partly from the needs of 
the situation, but partly from conscious reflection of 
the Roman model, assumed more and more the mon- 
archical form and divested themselves more and more 
of their democratic character.” 


The political thinkers who could not rise 
above their environment followed the general 
tendency towards exaltation of kingship. 


“The political theory of the early Middle Ages, 
forged in the stress of conflict between the Empire 
and the Papacy, bears witness to the general belief 
in the necessity and divinity of Kingship.” 


The rise. of mediaeval Italian cities showed 
siens of high promise which were however cut 
short by their succumbing to the rule of despots 
whose crimes and caprices 


“form one of the darkest and least credible pages in 
human history.” 


“The Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth 
century was the great dissolvent of European conser- 
vatism. Yet even the leaders of this great and com- 
prehensive revolt were car eful to mark their respect 
for the secular authority.” 


Only in the late eighteenth century a new 
phenomenon appeared in European history. 


“The Republics hitherto known to Europe had 
either been civic, or federal, or essentially aristocratic. 
or a combination of all three... .. But the French 
Republic was very different from all these. It was a 
ereat unitary democratic State..” 


5. For connected accounts of the Ancient Indian 
Republics see R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in 
Ancient India, Chapter IV; K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu 
Ones Part I, ete. 

H. A. L. Fisher, The Republicen Tradition in 
Pe pp. 3, 5, 7, 16, 34 and 88. 
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Rabindranath Tagore 


Patriot, poet, philosopher, he was neither an ascetic 
nor a hedonist, but one who recognized that his senso- 
rium was his temple, that his mind was his priest, and 
that himself, the spiritual Soul, shedding his grace and 
light on the priest, would radiate beneficence through 
the temple for the world of®humankind. 

Through the form of his message, through the 
colour of his mission, through the power of his words, 
all mortals can sense, if they will, the Great Presence. 


"The Aryan Path. 


He came to us from the blessed realm of the Im- 
mortals bringing with him Joy and Light and Lové. 
During his sojourn here, he distributed his gifts gener- 
ously to all, Now at the journey’s end, when he meets 
his Master, great will be his own joy. 


—Prabuddha Bharata 


He has created new values which will nourish the 
human mind for ages to come. The mightiest figure 
of the Indian Renaissance, he has stirred his country- 
men into consciousness of a richer and fuller life. And 
he has forged a medium of expression for the deepest 
and subtlest realisations of the human soul. 


—~The Calcutta Review. 


Love and joy are the keynotes of his conception of 
the universe. He keenly felt the distress through which 
humanity has very often to pass. Nobody felt it more. 
And his voice always rang out in clear notes of protest 
against what man has made of man. Whenever society 
oppressed individuals: it was he who, in his artistic 
creations, in his reflective essays and his soul-stirring 
addresses, pomted out with an unerring finger the per- 
nicious effects of such oppression on the imner conscious- 
ness of both the oppressor and the oppressed. When- 
ever aggressive nationalism created upheavals in the 
world and inflicted untold sufferings on Humanity his 
heart seemed to be overwhelmed with anguish. But 
in the midst of anguish and disillusionment, he always 
remained true to his ideals of love and sympathy. 


——The Indian Messenger. 


esnennrrnpniennertety 


Progress Through Catastrophe 


In an article in The Aryan Path Leslie J. 
Belton brings out the necessity of man’s deliber- 
ate action if he wishes to progress. Nature will 
not, like a fond mother, lead him inevitably to. 
the gates of Paradise. Man’s progress depends 
wpon his individual and collective efforts : 

Can we still believe in progress in spite of the 
eatastrophies which, intermittently overwhelm the em- 
pire of man? Can belief in progress be sustained in 
a catastrophic world-order ? The spiritual monist has 
his own answer to this quetsion, an answer that is neat- 


ly summarised in these words of the Bhagavad Gita: 
*T am the source of all, from Me everything arises— 


whoso has insight knows this” (Otto’s translation). 
But the Westerner usually finds this question more 
disturbing. His outlook on life is less noumenal than 
that of the Eastern philosopher, more humenistic, more 
wedded to earth. 

History in itself, ie., movement for movement's 
sake, is meaningless; movement must be purposive, 
directed to an end, if it is to have meaning. 


Broadly conceived, the idea of progress Js 
an attempt to trace purpose in the Aux of life 
from amceba to man, 


Progress, it is said, is the delusive dream of the 
nineteenth century born of the purblind habit of some 
of its representative thinkers of confounding the per- 
fection of machinery with the perfection of man. Yet 
if progress is wholly an illusion history loses its mean- 
ing and man becomes (as the materialist regards him) 
a momentary flash in an onion darkness serving no 
supreme or distant end. This is the dilemma. 

Progress in nineteenth-century Europe was not a 
theory but a gospel, a surrogate-religion for the evange- 
lical Protestantism whose tenets the more radical 
thinkers felt bound to reject. Its arch-apostle was Her- 
bert Spencer. Progress was for Spencer a beneficent 
necessity, a universal law which must continue until . 
perfection is achieved. “ Progress,” he said, “is not 
an accident but a necessity—it is a pars of nature.” 
No reputalle thinker would maintain this view today. 
If the idea of progress is to be retained it must be 
freshly interpreted. 

Progress then is not inevitable? Is it an illusion, 
a superstition, a myth? The answer we give to this 
question. largely depends upon how we face the fart of- 
catastrophe. 


The weakness of the nineteenth-century 
view of progress was its utoplanism, its super- 


ficiality, its gesonepaes : 
Failing to account for the darker side of life, it 


glossed over the tragedy of life for the sake of a happy 
ending in man’s earthly home. Any view of progress 
that is likely to commend itself to the twentieth cen- 
tury must take account unflinchingly and frankly of 
the catastrophic element in life. 

The star of inevitable progress was already waning 
at the end of the nineteenth century but it took a 
world war to awaken us to the full falsity of Victorian 
eptimism. 


Every war is catastrophic from somebody’s 
point of view whether it be nature’s war or man’s, 


“A duel,” says Dr. C. J. Wright in The Hibbert 
Journal (October, 1940) “which resulted in the death 
of one man would not be generally thought to be a 
‘eatastrophe’; but the term is universally acknowledged 
as appropriate to the present stupendous conflict... . 
The evil must be notable by its magnitude to warrant 
the use of the word. The imagination is <hus impressed 
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by an event unusual in size or, 
necessarily, rare in time.” 


Our human judgment in this matter is 


sometimes yet not 


relative to our own standpoint, and is crudely. 


subjective. 


Millions of Chinese may be perishing of famine 
but what is that to a popular English newspaper when 
it can carry a graphic story of the Nazis maltreating a 
hundred thousand Jews. 
Street : Germany is oppressively near. Thus not only 
the magnitude and rarity but proximity also is.a factor 
in our judgment of catastrophe. The spiritual criterion 
that we commonly neglect is nobly stated in some words 
ascribed to Jesus : ““And whosoever shall offend one 
of these little ones ....it were better that he were 
cast into the sea.” - 

But Nature takes no account of this spiritual ethic; 
Nature knows no ethic; she is blind, non-moral, imper- 
tyrbably catastrophic. Hers is a predatory regime re- 
gardless of values, regardless of man. The inevitapilists 
seem to have forgotten this in spite of T. H. Huxley’s 
celebrated arraignment of Naturée’s “immorality.” 


Nature sacrifices the superior life to the 
inferior. 


“ Catastrophe,” so regarded, is writ in large charac- 
ters and in small across the face of Nature. It is one 
of Nature's means of producing self-conscious life. It 
follows then that. man—who alone on earth apprehends 
values—is less than his true self, and fails of his high- 
est promise, if he blindly reproduces in the human 
scene the conflicts ‘of nature. What in Nature Is non- 
moral is immoral in man. It follows, too, that man 
is in very truth .working out his own salvation. In 
other. words, man is taking increasing charge of his own 
evolution. 

Progress truly conceived is spiritual growth. Man, 
achieving self-awareness, becomes aware of the Self of 
selves and therein discovers the source of his signifi- 
cance. HEgoism becomes altruism, transforming the 
world of experience in the light of the spiritual values 
which his insight perceives. 


ae 
* 


Is India Prosperous ? 


In the course of an article in The Hindusian 
Review Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah observes : 
° The Secretary of Statg, when he talks of Indi®’s 


prosperity is probabl Tried away by conditions in 
Britain. Recently, it was announced in the press that 
during the year 1939-40 there were in Britain with a 
population of 45 millions 539 individual assessees with 
an income of £40,000 and over per annum. In British 
Iedia with a population of 300 millions the number 
of individual assesses with an income of Rs. 5 lakhs 
and over is the huge figure of 9. It will be admitted 
that these statistics supplied by official records provide 
full and ample justification to Mr. Amery, the Secre~ 
tary of State for India, to declare that India is pros- 
perous. 


It may be recalled that India during. the 
pre-British period was regarded as one of the 
richest countries in the world and in consequence 
she drew adventurers from all parts of the 
world. ee 

In those days sea travel was not regarded as safe 


and neither steamships nor the Suez Canal existed. 
People had to travel from Europe in sailing ships via 


China is remote from. Fieet . 
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the Cape of Good Hope and accepted all the rsks 
involved in such travel. In spite of all these drawbacks 
people from Europe and othre parts of the world came 
to this country no doubt attracted by its reputation of 
the wealthiest countries in the world. 


All that seems to have changed and there is 
a growing feeling of discontent in this country. 


The insisent demand of all political parties for 
Swaraj may be explained as the necessary development 


of modern times but it is also due to the extreme dis- 


satisfaction which prevails among the people of this 
country in regard to the economic and financial polity 
pursued by Britain during the recent years which has 
brought down the once one of the richest countries 
in the world to a state of extreme poverty. ‘Simul- 
taneously with the economic policy pursued by Britain 
the population of the coffAtry steadily increased. Dur- 
ing the last decade it is reported that the population 
has risen from 350 to 400 millions, an increase of 
50 millions or 5 millions more than the total popula- 
tion of Britain. The problem, which the governing 
authority will have seriously to face. is how to provide 
jneans for decent maintenance of this huge popula- 
tion with a national income of only Rs. 45 per annum 
per unit of population. 

_ it is an admitted fact that Britain cannot live 
without her export trade. For the successful working 
of her export trade she must have markets. India 
has been one of hér best markets in the past. It is 
for, consideration what will be the effect on the pur- 
chasing power of this country of this policy which 
the Central Government is now pursuing of heavy 
direct and indirect. taxation ? 

The question is whether Britain has even now any 
far-sighted statesmainship ? 


Henri Bergson 


Bergson ‘has been perhaps the greatest, the 
most widely read and the most widely translated 
philosopher of the age. In an article in 
Prabuddha Bharata R. M. Loomba gives an 
account of the life and thought of the great 
philosopher : 

Bergson was born in Paris, in 1839. Some years of 
his childhood were spent in England, after which his 
family settled down in France. He was thus a natura- 
lized citizezn of the French Republic. Towards the end 
of his life, however, political upheavals in Kurope drove 
him back to England. For he had Jewish blood in him, 
as much as he had of the Irish. 

He showed signs of extraordinary brilliance even in 
early life. During the middle teens, while still at school], 
he had won a prize for his scientific work. At the age 
of eighteen, again, he won a prize for a solution of a 
mathematical problem which obtained the distinction of 
being published in the Annales de Mathematiques. 


For a time, indeed, Bergson had hesitated 


‘in the choice of his carreer, between the sciences 


and the humanities. 


But then he decided in favour of the latter, and 
entered the famous Eéole Normale Superieure (Higher 
Normal School) in his own town, Paris. Here, at nine- 
teen, he took the degree ofeAgrege de Philosophie. Eight 
years later, heswas admitted to the degree Of Docteur- 
es-Lettres (Doctor of Letters) by the. University of Paris, 
on a work on time and free will and a short Latin thesis 
on Aristotle. 
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Immediately on taking the Agrege de Philosoplue, 
he had received a teaching appointment at the Lycee in 
Angers. Two years later he was at the Lycee Blatse- 
Pascal in Clermont-Ferrand. After the Docteur-es-Let- 
tres, however, he again settled down in Paris, teaching 
for some months at the municipal College Rollin and for 
eight years at the Lycee Henri-Quatre. When he was 
thirty-nine, his Alma Mater, L’Hcle Normale Superieure, 
received him as Maitre de Conferences and later pro- 
moted him to a professorhip. At the close of the cen- 
tury, when forty-one, he was installed in the Chair of 
Greek Philosophy at the famous College de France, a0 
institution independent of the University of Paris and 
directly controlled by the French Ministry of Public 
Instruction, Bergson was given the largest lecture room 
in the College, and even this room, it is reported, 
became inadequate to accommodate all who gathered 
to hear him. In 1904, he succeeded the eminent socio- 
logist Tarde in the Chair of Modern Philosophy at the 
College. In 1918, he succeeded Emile Ollivier at the 
Academic Francaise. From that time he gave up teach- 
ing and devoted himself to writing, politics, and inter- 
national affairs. He led a mission from France to 
America, and after the last Great War was President of 
the International Committee for Intellectual Co-opera-* 
tion appointed by the League of Nations. 


Bergson’s eareer as an original thinker began 
with the publication of the solution to a mathe- 
matical problem in the Annales des Mathemati- 
ques. The five major works, however, in which 
he developed his epoch-making philosophy 
appeared when he was thirty, thiriy-seven, 
forty-four, forty-eight, and seventy-three. 


. They have all been translated into the English 
language, and bear respectively the titles, Teme and 
Free Will, Matter and Memory, Introduction to Meta- 
physics, Creative Evolution, and The Two Sources 
of Morality and Religion. Among his other important 
writings, two occupy an outstanding place, those on 
Laughter and on Philosophacal Intuttion. 

Bergson played an active part at the first few Inter- 
national Congresses of Philosophy. At the first, in 1900 
at Paris, he read. a short but important paper on The 
Psychological Origin of Our Belief in the Law of Causa- 
lity. At the second, in 1904, at Geneva, he lectured on 
Psycho-physiological Parallelism. The third #t Heidel- 
berg he could not attend due to illness. But he was 
back again at the fourth, in 1911 at Bologna, and de- 
livered his address on Philosophical Intuition. 


His work brought Bergson many honours 
beside the Chairs at the College de France and 
the Presidentship of the International Committee 
for Intellectual Co-operation. 


At forty-two, in 1901, he was elected to the 
Academie des Sciences morales et politiques (Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences). The great exponent of 
pragmatist philosophy, William James of America, seven- 
teen years Bergson’s senior, called to his work the 
attention of the Anglo-American public and paid the 
most noteworthy tribute to him in his Hibbert Lectures 
delivered in 1908 at Oxford on A Pluralistic Universe. 
The University of Oxford honoured Bergson in 1911 with 
its degree of Doctor of Science and the Cambridge 
University in 1920 with its degree of Doctor of Letters. 
He was invited to deliver the Huxley Lecture of 1911 
at the Birmifgham University. In 1918, He responded, 
by going over to the United States of America, to an 
invitation of the Columbia University in New York, and 
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lectured on Spirituality and Liberty and on The Method 
of Intuition. The same year, he accepted the President- 
ship of the British Society for Psychical Research. In 
1914, he was elected a member of the Academie Fran- 
caise and President of the Academie des Sciences morales 
et politiques. He was also made Officier de la Legion d’ 
Honneur_and Officer de L’In.truction publique. The 
Scottish Universities invited him to deliver two courses 
of the famous Gifford Lectures in 1914, of which, how- 
ever, one on Zhe Problem of Personality was delivered 
at Edinburgh University in spring of the year while the 
other, scheduled for autumn, had to be abandoned on the 
outbreak of the War. The Minister for Public Instruc- 
tion in France invited him to write a book on French 
philosophy. In 1918, he was officially received by the 
Academie Francaise, was given a place among their 
Select Forty and a session was held in his honour. In 
1928, he was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature for 
the year 1927. 


Bergson’s personal life was a quiet-and une 
eventéul one of a scholarly professor, a life of a 
unitary, continuous inferiority. 

He loved peaceful seclusion and silence so favourable 
to meditation, and was little seen in public, in society 
or in the cafes. His time was spent in the world of 
books. 

He was extremely daring and original in his thought. 
He sought the truth and insisted on clearness and pre- 
cision. To this end, he saw things in detail rather than 
in a broad vague manner, subjecting the questions before 
him patiently to a thorough reflective analysis with a 
view to hit upon the best means of solution. 

It was particularly his mission to crusade against 
set cut and dried linguistic forms which, obstructing the 
way of free and spontaneous thought, instil into us and 
make us slaves to ready-made, fixed, and static ideas. 
It was his opinion that philosophy must speak a langu- 
<i which would be profound and yet be understood by 
all, 


en, , 

_ Analytic knowledge, he said, always moves round 
its object, is based necessarily upon points of view which 
must all be relative, and expreses itself through symbols. 
Intuition, on the other hand, would, by an effort of 
sympathetic imagination, enter into and identify itself 
with the absolute nature of the object. Bergson, there- 
fore, calls upon philosophy to break with scientific habits, 
to dispense with all symbols, and to rid itself of all but 
the Reality we may be able to seize from within by 
Intugtion. 

Viewed. through an intuiti of the mind, Bergson 
held, the whole universe of reality isa unity in multipli- 
city, an identity in difference. 


Is India a Nation ? 7 


Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji observes in 
the Current Thought : 


The question which doubts whether India is a 
nation or a unity is inspired by the philosophy of 
imperialism with its wicked doctrine, Divide and Rule, 
or by a philosophy which believes and revels in sepa- 
ratism for its own sake, and is now instigating what is 
known as the Pakistan movement. To divide and rule 
is the eternal policy. of aggressive imperialism based 
on power-politics. Such a policy will always be applied 
by the strong against a weak nation. It is the policy 
which recently culminated in the annihilation of entire 
States like Czechoslovakia. The advocates of Pakistan 
movement have convinced themselves of the new poli- 
tical philosophy that a Minority under no cireumstunces 
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can reconcile itself to the Majority in the country as 
the citizens and nationals of the same State, but must 
behave hke the Sudeten Germans. These separatists, 
however, forget that it is socially impossibie to construct 
2a State as a completely homogeneous composition. 


Political frontiers can never coincide with 
social, racial or religious frontiers. 


In these days of easy and free communications and 
intercourse between different nations and peoples, it 
is impossible to find a State which is made up of only 
one community. It is bound to have different com- 
munities in its population. It is bound to have a 
community which forms the majority, along with other 
cemmunities that may choose to call themselves 
minorities if they find that they have fundamental 
grounds of difference with the major part of the State’s 
population. But these grounds of difference they must 
feel and prove to be fundamental. Jurists have defined 
vahat these are. These are grounded on differences in 
Language, Race, and Religion. These are vital differ- 
ences which the majority must respect and recognise 
in their treatment of the minority communities. Some 
of these differences are to be preserved and promoted 
in the very interests of culture and civilization mstead 
of being obliterated. A community is entitled to the 
cultivation of its own language and mother-tongue. It 
is entitled to claim that its children should be taught 
through the medium of their mother-tongue in the 
primary schools. Jt may also calim that the script in 
which its language is written may be kept up. It is 
again a just claim that the State must establish mino- 
rity educational schools where it ig economically feasible 
on the basis of the number seeking such education. 


The following pronouncements of inter- 
national politicians who were concerned in. the 
framing of the general instruments of Minority 
protection will fully explain the position . 


“Tt was certdinly not the intention of those who 
had devised this system of Minorities Protection to 
establish in the midst of a nation a community which 
. would remain permanently estranged from national life. 
The object of the Minority Treaties was to Secure for 
the Minorities that measure of protection and justice 
which would gradually prepare them to be merged i 
the national community to which they belong.” (Sir 
. Austen Chamberlain) : 

“Tt seems to me ees that those who conceived 
this system of protec#fOn (of Minorities) did not dream 
of creating within certain States a group of inhabitants 
who would regard themselves as permanently foreign 
to the general organisation of the country.” (M. de 
Mello Franco) 

“We must avoid creating a State within a State. 
We must prevent the Minority from transforming itself 
into a privileged caste and taking definite form as a 
foreign group instead of being fused in the society in 
which it lives. If we take the exaggerated conception 
of the autonomy of Minorities to the last extreme, 
these Minorities will become a disruptive element in 
the State and a source of national disorganisation.” 
(M. Blociszewski) 

“A perusal of the Treaties showed that the Mmo- 
rities concerned were racial, linguistic, and religious 
minorities. The authors of the Treaties had not in- 
tended to create groups of citizens who would collec- 
tively enjoy special rights and privileges: they had 
intended to establish equality of treatment between all 
the nationals of a State. If privileges were granted 
to the Minority in any country, inequality would be 
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created between this Minority and the Majority; this 
latter would be oppressed by the minority and it would 
inen be the Majorities Question which would have to 
engage the attention of the League of Nations.” (M. 
Dendramis) 

To affirm that India is not a Nation is to affirm 
that India is not a State. The fundamental basis of 
nationalism in international law is the citizenship of a 
common country and State. To be a nation a people 
must first possess itself of a fatherland which it can 
build up as its national home. This primary foundation 
of nationhood the Jews neglected to acquire in the 
whole course of thei history with tragic consequences 
to their political status and destiny. They have dis~- 
tributed themselves as parasites among the nations of 
the world who cannot continue to offer them an in- 
definite hospitality. They are thus now compelled to 
seek international co-operation to find and found for 
them a national home under difficult circumstances, be- 
cause it is so Jate in the day. 


Study of Manuscripts 


_ Writing on the need and importance of and 
the difficulties and drawbacks connected with . 
the study of manuscripts of Sanskritic works, 
Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti in the course 
of an article published in A Volume of Studies 
in Indology presented to Prof. P. V. Kane M.A., 
LL.M. (Poona Oriental Series) makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion for the encouragement of 
systematic and scientific study of this com- 
paratively fragile form of Indian antiquity : 

Much valuable results may be expected if the 
Government might be induced to start 2 MSS Depart- 
ment hke the Epigraphie Department to be attached 
to the Archwological Department of the Government 
of India. This Department may be engaged in the 
work of acquisition and preservation of MSS and in 
giving cncouragement to, and lay down the principles 
to be followed in, the preparation of careful scholarly 
descriptions of them. A Afanuscrniptia Indica of the 
type of the EHpigraphia Indica, publishing thorough: 
analysis of important MSS pointing to their importance 
and usefulness, may be inaugurated for rescuing and 
properly displaying the valuable gems contained in them. 
This will serve to furnish ideals for workers in different 
parts of the country to follow, and ultimately lead to 
discourage the haphazard and mechanical descriptions 
as usually found in many a catalogue of MSS. 


Diletoriness in the matter will be disastrous: 


It will not be an exaggeration to say that if Jearned 
bodies of the country interested in the investigation of 
the cultural heritage of the country do not take an 
immediate ahd concerted move in the matter valuable 
treasures of MSS still existing, will not take Jong to 
be lost irretrievably like those that have been lost or 
destroyed in the past through natural or human 
agencies. 


ariel 


India’s Milk Production 


The following excerpt from the “ Report on 
the Marketing of Milk in India and Burma” 
is reproduced from The Indian Readens’ Digest : 

The present annual -gress- production of mulk m 


India amounts to 748600000 maunds, valued af 
Re, 175.00,00,000. 
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Of this total approximately 123,800,000 maunds are 
consumed by the calves and kinds, leaving 619,800,000 
maunds for human consumption. Buffalo milk amount 
to 50 per cent, cow milk to 47 per cent, and goat milk 
to 3 per cent. 

According to the cattle census of 1935 and estimates 
for the uncovered areas, India possesses approximately 
230,000,000 cattle and buffalos, or about a third of the 
world’s recorded number. Of ‘these about 45,500,000 
three-year-old cows and 20,300,000 she-buffaloes are kept 
for breeding or the production of milk. Goats number 
57,200,000 of which some 8,800,000 are hand-milked. 

Although India has as many mileh cattle as Europe, 
including Russia, the production of milk is only one- 
fifth that of Europe. Compared with India, Canada 
produces 25 per cent milk, but with only about 6 per 
cent of the number of cattle. 

Of the cows and she-buffaloes, 3°5 and 5 per cent 
respectively are maintained in urban areas for the pro- 
duction of miJk on the spot. This is sufficient to meet 
nearly half the urban. fluid milk requirements. 

In general buffaloes yield moreeand richer milk 
than cows. Taking into account the total number of 
three-year-old animals. it is estimated that the average 
annual yield of hand-drawn milk per cow is 525 lb. and 
per buffalo 1-20 lb. 

India’s import and export trade in dairy products 
is unimportant. Imports during 1938-30 amounted to 
Rs. 80.00,000 and exports to Rs. 42,00,000. 


Politics and Age 


We quote the following 
Twentieth Century Miscellany : 

Looking round the House of Commons, one feels 
that more young men ought to be there. This impres- 
sion is strengthened by perusal] of a tabulated statement 
which shows the ages of nearly all the members—not 
all. because some do not give their ages in the reference 
books. The return includes 542 of the 615 members, 

Here, to begin with, is an analysis of the return. 
showing the number of members at different ages with 
approximate percentages : 


T he 


from 


80 years and over 2 10% 
70 to &0 51 10% 
60 to 70 140 26% 
50 to 60 153 « 28% 
40 to 50 132 24% 
30 to 40 a5 61 12% 
20 to 30 ‘ 3 12% 
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DASS BANK LTD. 


Head Office :—-DASSNAGAR, Bengal. 





Authorised & Issued Capital Rs. 10,000,000 
Subscribed CapitaleExceeds Rs. 14,00,0CO 
Paid up Capital Exceeds Rs. 7,00,000 
Deposits Exceed Rs, 12,50,000 


Investments : 
Govt. Papers & Reserve 
Bank Shares ... Over Rs. 1,00,000 


Chairman—-KARMAVIR ALAMOHAN DASS. 
Director-in-Charge— Mr. SREEPATI MUKHERJEE. 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON: 
CURRENT ACCOUNT 4% 
SAVINGS BANK 2% 


FIXED DEPOSIT TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


BRANCHES: Clive Street, Burrabazar, Shyambazar, 
Newmarket, Kurigram. Dinajpur, Sili- 
guri: Sylhet; Jamshedpur, Bhagalpur, 

; Darbhanga end Samastipur. 

OFFER FACILITIES FOR ALL BANKING SERVICES. 
eT ee RD 
hundred years and the age at which they entered Parlia- 

ment : 


sir Robert Peel 21 Mr. Balfour 26 
Lord John Russe! 21. Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman 32 
Lord Derby * 21 Mr, Asquith . 34 
Lord Aberdeen 21 Mr. Lloyd George .. 27 
Lord Palmerston 23 Mr. Bonar Law 42 
Mr. Disraeli 33 Mr. Baldwin 4} 
Mr. Gladstone 26 Mr. MaeDonald 40 
Lord Salisbury 23 Mr. Chamberlain -4Q 
Lord Rosebery 21 Mr. Churchill 26 


The contrast between those two columns is very 
striking. During the sixty-four years from Peel to 
Balfour only one of ten Prime Ministers entered Parha- 
ment Jater than the twenti®eeapd it was misfortune 
rather than fault that made raeli an exception. 
After Balfour there was a succession of business men 
and lawyers, essentially middle-class. Except Mr. 
Lloyd George, who broke all the rules, they came to 
Westminster later in life than their predecessors, 





Oe aed 


The twenty-seventh report of the directors of the 
Western India Life Insurance Co. Ltd., of Satara 1s 
before us. This progressive company has recorded 
another successful year in spite of the growing acute 
conditions of business due to the war. A large volume 
of new business amounting eto Rs. 66,50,825 and a 
substantial &ddition to the Life Insurance Fund which 
was increased by Rs, 16,46,128-38-0 to an impressive 
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total of Rs. 1,27,93,698-4-4 are facts which the directors 
may regard with satisfaction. ° 

Very commendable is the further lowering of the 
expense ratio which has been lowered from 24:72 to 
22-51. Thus the company has been able to raise sub- 
stantially its status amongst the first rank of the 
Indian Life offices, and it has also been able to demon- 
strate thus che active watch of its directors and staff 
over the interests of the assured. 
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The March of a Nation 


“No Man Can Set A Limit 
To The March Of A Nation” 
——PARNELL. 


No power can stop the onward march of a nation, 
Or turn its tide, unless it chooses to be faithless. 

Not thus will Erin debase her hard won freedom, 
And not thus will she stain her soul, refined by fire. 
livery inch of the soil of this age old isle is sacred, 
Its earth is the dust of the dead; it is even an altar, 
But never again shall the hand of an alien people 
Ravage its stones, and make sacrifice of its children. 
We have flung our fetters away and stand delivered; 
We are out in the air of freedom for ever and ever. 


We shall not falter along our way nor stumble, ° 

There are wheels to our feet to carry us swifter and 
swifter, 

We shall mount with wings as eagles, that we may soar 

And disdain the traps set subtly for our ruin, 

We shall fight the fight that brings success from endeavor, 

We shall defeat the foe who would dare to detain us. 

Out of the dark to greater and greater achievement, 

Out of the sleep of centuries, vibrant and strong, 

Hear the tramp of a people marching to power, 

The voice of a nation surging toward the dawn. 


Grratpa Forses in The Cathohe World. 


Newspapers in Turkey 

In a graphic survey of neWspapers in 
Turkey, Shah*Mir Effendi writes in The Inving 
Age : 
. Contrary to a belief general in the United States, 
the Turkish press is not government-muzzked, in the 
sense that newspapers are controlled by Germany, 
Italy and the Soviet Union. Usually as a matter of 


conviction, it upholds the general course of the policy 
of Ankara which wants peace with the outside world, 
and a strong serge ete at home. Otherwise it 1s 
free to express its gatiividual vicws and criticism. 

There exists a Turkish Press Bureau under super- 
vision of Faik Oztrak, the Minister of the Interior, who 
serves as link between the press and Government. The 
Bureau publishes a monthly magazine called Ayin Tarihe, 
‘neaning “ Monthly Date.” To this bureau editors apply 
when they wish to ascertain the Government’s point of 
view on some issue, or get a line on its foreign policy. 
But such application is by no means compulsory. 

The Turkish daily paper looks very different from 
American newspapers. It consists of only four or six 
pages, about the size of standard-sized papers here, but 
divided. into seven instead of eight colums. The title 
of the paper is usually printed in red, the rest a uni- 
form black. There are some half-tone illustrations from 
photographs of people or places figuring in the news. 

few papers like Aksam (“ Evening”) publish a strip 
of political cartoons. ; 

Turkish papers devote their space almost exclusive- 
ly to political news and opinion. 

Turkey has a few editorial writers of eminence. In 
most cases they are the publishers of their papers. 


They are often men of considerable intelligence who 
enjoy a far-reaching influence. 

It is the role of these editorial writers to suggest 
to the masses where to expend their ready emotions, 
and to keep their vast, blind power from becoming a 
menace to the nation. 

Journalism is not a remunerative career in Turkey, 
for the newspapers, lacking advertisements, are all poor. 
To choose this career the aspirants feels an irrepressible 
passion for it. This may account for the relative ex- 
cellence of the Turkish press, as compared to the press 
of certain other continental nations. In 1987, Turkey 
had only 123 daily papers, most of them published in 
Istanbul. Ankara or Izmir. There were 140 periodicals, 
some of them published by foreign interests, as the 
Italian Beyoglue, the German Twerkische Post, the 
French Istanbul, and the Jewish Journal d:Orient. 
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What Jesus Means to Gandhiji 


In a recent issue of the Inner 
Mahatma Gandhi writes in part, 


Although I have devoted a large part of my life 
to the study of religion and to discussion with religious 
leaders of all faiths, I know very well that I cannot 
but seem presumptuous in writing about Jesus Christ 
and trying to explain what He means to me. I do s0 
only because my Christian friends have told me on 
more than a few occasions that for the very reason 
that I am not a Christian and that (I shall quote their 
words exactly) “TI do not accept Christ .in the bottom 
of my heart as the only Son of God,” it is impossible 
for me to understand the profound significance of His 
teachings, or to know and interpret the greatest source 
of spiritual strength that man has ever know. 

Although this may or,may not be true in my case, 
I have reasons to believe that it is an erroneous point 
of view. I believe that such an estimate is incompatible 
with theemessage that Jesus Christ gave to the world. 
For He was, certainly, the highest example of One who 
wished to give everything, asking nothing in return, 
and not caring what creed might happen to be professed 
by the recipient. I am sure that if He were living here 
now among men, He would bless the lives of many 
who perhaps have never even heard His name, if only 
their lives embodied the virtues of which He was a 
living example on earth: the virtues of loving one’s 
neighbor as oneself and of doing good and charitable 
works among one’s fellow men. 

What, then, does Jesus mean to me? ‘To me, He 
was one of the greatest teachers humanity has ever had. 
To His believers, He was God’s only begotten Son. 
Could the fact that I do or do not accept this belief 
make Jesus have any more or Jess influence in my life ? 
Is all the grandeur of His teaching and of His doctrine 
to be forbidden to me? TI cannot believe so. 


The word “begotten” has for Gandhiji a 
significance that is more profound and possibly 
nobler than, its simplé literal meaning. 

ONE oF THE GREATEST 


_To me it implies a spiritual birth. My interpre- 
tation, in other words, is that in Jesus’ own life is the 


Culture 
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key of His nearness to God; that He expressed, as no | 
other could. the spirit and will of God. It is in this 
sense that I see Him and recognize Him as the son 
of God. epee 

But I do believe that something of this spirit that 
Jesus exemplified in the highest measure. in its most 
profound human sense, does exist. T must, believe this; 
if I did not believe it I should be a sceptic; and to be 
a sceptic is to live a life that is empty and lacks moral 
content. Or, what is the same thing. to condemn the 
entire human race to a negative end. 

It is true that there certainly is reason for scepticism 
when one observes the bloody butchery that European 
ageressors have unloosed, and when one thinks about 
the misery.and suffering prevalent in every corner of 
the world, as well as the pestilence and famine that 
always follow, terribly and inevitably, upon war. 

In the face of this, how can one speak seriously of 
the divine spirit incarnate in man? Because these acts 
of terror and murder offend the conscience of man; 
because man knows that they represent evil; because 
in the inner depths of his heart eand of his mind, he 
deplores them. And because. moreover, when he does 
not go astray, misled by false teachings or corrupted 
by false leaders, man has within his breast an impulse 
for good and a compassion that is the spark of divinity, 
and which some day, I believe, will burst forth into 
tne full flower that is the hope of all mankind. 

Arp Humanity Benerrrs rrom Jesus’ ExamMpie 

An example of this flowering may be found in the 
figure and in the life of Jesus. I refuse to believe that 
there now exists or has ever existed a person that has 
not made use of His example to Jessen his sins, even 
though he may have done so without realizing it. The 
lives of all have. in some greater or Jesser degree, been 
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ee ee His actions, and the words COLD-DRAWN CASTOR OIL 

spoken by His divine voice. : cme 

T believe that it is Impossible to estimate the merits pay " me Z ee a ; 

of the various religions of the world. and moreover I al ; 
believe that it is unnecessary and harmful even to Nicely perfumed. 


attempt if, But each one of them, in my judgment, Promote’ luxuriant 
embodies a common motivating force: the desire to; growth of hair and 
uplift man’s hfe and give it purpose. prevents baldness. 

~- ‘And because the Hfe of Jesus has the significance ; ’ 

wud the tranmsecendency to which I have alluded. I Makes the hair bright 
believe that He belongs not solely to Christianity, but and lustrous. 
to the entire world; to all races and people, it matters} 44 i, a “Calchemico”’ 


little under what flag, name or doctrine they may work, product 
profess a faith, or worship a God inherited from their 
ArCOSEGRE: . In 5, 10 and 20 ox. 


fancy phials. 
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The Continued Tragedy of Italy 


The Month writes editorially : 


“Tragedy” is the only word. Italian broadcasts, 
though often honest enough to admit the parlous situa- 
tion in Africa, strive to put a pretty mask upon a most 
unpleasant face. In their more flamboyant moments 
they assure us that they have been at war with the 
“ nluto-democracies” or “ demo-plutocracies ”—what- 
ever these may be—since 1922. It is curious that we 
never noticed it, when we thought of Locarno and 


Stresa. And then comes at times the counter-plea that ( A L [ UT T A 
Italy has been so heavily engaged in the Abyssinian and oo 
Spanish wars, that she has exhausted all possibilities of J 








further conflict. The list of indemnities recently claim- 
ed from General Franco has been a severe blow to 
those wko understood thaf Italy’s intentions during the 
civil war were of the pure crusading kind. Poor un- 
prepared Italy! Unfortunately, the realist must reply 
that her declaration of war was a veritable “stab in the 
back” of a broken France, delivered in the wishful 
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belief that the war was very nearly at an end. But 
the war still goes on, and we who have had to endure 
the full weight of Nazi attack, have a right to condemn 
this shoddy and cowardly “stab in the back.” The 
invasion of ‘Greece was another piece of arrant villainy. 
Mussolini naturally imagined that little or no resistance 
would be offered to his attack. Alas. for his prestige. 
the Greeks have not only resisted; they have inflicted 
defeat after defeat upon his armies, they have blown 
sky-high the legend of Axis invincibility. Mussolim, 
with his overweening ambition—clouded and, it may 
be inspired, by personal failings—has reduced his 
country to the level of a second-rate Power. He has 
bargained away for some problematical gain all the 
achievement of Italy since the days of the Risorgimento. 
In order to survive, he has now to rely upon German 
assistance, whereas the whole history of modern Italy 
hes been that of an attempt to be rid of German 
dominion. “Tragedy” is the only word. The Italian 
people. so sane and decent in their normal outlook. 
know full well who is the author of their present diffi- 
culties. It is a pari of the tragedy that they wile be 
associated, in British publie opmion, with the crazy 
policy of thei self-inflicted Duce and his rabid party. 
And yet, when the time comes to review the problems 
of the peace settlement, it is clear that the Italians 
should play an important part in anv North African 
settlement. When the mists of prejudice and indigna- 
, tion and resentment have been finally dispersed. is it 
not obvious that the future of Northern Africa should 
be administered by Britain and the three major Medi- 
terranean Powers, France, Spain and Italy. - 
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National Crisis in Indo-China 


The meagre information forthcoming from. 


Indo-China has shrouded the real state of things 

“prevalent there, since the collapse of France. 
- The’ following excerpts reproduced from a 
correspondence published in The China Weekly 
Review throws some light on the subject : 


The capitulation of the Petain regime to the Third | 


Reich. and the concessions made to Germany’s Axis 


partner in the Far East, have both served. to imttensify’ 
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the national crisis in French Indo-China. As a result 
of the Hanoi agreement which was concluded last 
September, and which gave the Japanese the right to 
station troops in the French Colony, Indo-China has 
fallen further into the depths of enslavement—from a 
Colony under French control to a Colony under jomt 
Franco-Japanese control. 

In order to curb the resistance of the people of 
Indo-China, the French authorities haye promulgated 
a series of decree laws: Any person can be jailed, even 
executed, on charges of betraying defense secrets, while 
even “suspicious” characters. can be arrested. The 
term “suspicious” can be given any meaning the autho- 
rities desire. Many mnocent people have been rail- 
roaded to prison and large concentration gamps. have 
been built to accommodate them, because existing pri- 
sons are overcrowded. Not long ago scores of Indo- 
Chinese patriots, including two girls, were executed by 
shooting at Saigon. The controlled press was not allow- 
ed to print a word of this. but the exccutions were 
known to have taken place and caused. a great sensa~ 
tion. e 
Then came the Japanese. First ‘they tried to m- 
gratiate themselves with the people by such gestures 
as*free distribution of Japanese cigarettes and other 
articles, but soon the mask was discarded: Under the 
protection of the Japanese military, pro-Nippon ele- 
ments set up organizations such as the “ Pan-Indo-China 
Revolutionary Party for National Regeneration,” the 
“New Indo-China Nationalist Party” and the “ Lea- 
gue for National Restoration,” to engage in propaganda 
for the “New Order” in Kast Asia. _ 

They followed this up by buying the support of 
native big business men, corrupt officials and depraved 
intellectuals in order to swell the ranks of their fifth 
column, 

Neither France’s mailed fist nor the honeyed words 
of the Japanese have succeeded in wiping out the people’s 
independence movement. Instead, the movement has 
been fanned by the combined oppression of the French 
and the Japanese. Toward the end of 1940, there were 
local armed uprisings. In some parts of the country, 
notably at Tuliang and in the vicinity of Saigon, the 
armed people set up their own administrations and heli 
out against the authorities for several months. These 
happenings speak for themselves. 
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“NOTES 


Mr. Amery’s Misleading Answers to 
Pre-arranged (?).and Convenient 
American Questions 


On the ist October last Reuter sent a cable 
stating that : a - 

India in itg relationship to Great Britam was 
“featured” by the British Broadcasting Company in a 
broadcast in which Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State 
for India, answered questions put by residents in North 
America. 

The questions were so framed that it was 
very easy for Mr. Amery to answer them. In 
fact they rouse the suspicion that they were 
framed in consultation with some.7British 
imperialist to suit the answerer. 

Mr. Amery has not answered all the various 
questions which are at. present being asked in 
America relating to British rule in India, as 
we know from Srimati Kamala Devi Chatto- 
padhyaya’s lectures and interviews, and other 
sources; he simply selected a few which he 
found very convenient to answer. 
radio broadcast has the advantage of allowing 
a speaker to go on talking without being sub- 
jected to supplementary questions and cross- 
examination. 

We could wish Dr, J. T. Sunderland, the 
saintly author of India in Bondage and_ the 
greatest American friend that India has ever 
had, were living at this hour to put searching 
hae to British imperialists and confound 
them. 


The first questioner, Judge Austin Griffiths, of 
Seattle, Washington, asked: “What taxes, direct or 


Moreover, a — 


indirect, does India pay towards the British Govern- 
ment ?” 

_ Mr. Amery: “Tam glad, Judge Griffiths, you have 
given me an opportunity to deal with so extraorainary 
a misconception as is implied in your question. Neither 
India nor any other part of the British Empire pays 
any taxes direct or indirect to the British Government. 
All her revenues are used for the benefit of the people - 
of India. In fact, the British Government makes 4 
contribution of many millions of dollars a year to the 
military defence of India. 


The reader will note the fawning tone of the 


prafatory words addressed to Judge Griffiths 
and contrast it with the frequently insolent tone 


.of British bureaucratic replies to questions’ put 


by Indians. 

The’ question really is whether Great 
Britain has enriched herself at the expense of 
India and thus impoverished her, and that in 
unscrupulous ways. But Jutge Griffiths has not 
put his question that way, and Mr. Amery has 
taken advantage of the form’ and wording of 
the question to evade the real issue. Ps 

Every school boy, as Macaulay would have 
said, knows that present-day democracies— 
Britain being one of them, do not exact tribute 
from their dependencies. 
Britain is nominally also the King and Emperor 
of India. But he is not a despot, but the 
crowned head of a democracy. So India has 
nominally one king, but really fifty million kings 
and queens, namely, the male and female citizens 
of Great Britain. Hence the people of India do 
not pay any tribute to His Majesty King George 
VI; they have been paying and still pay tribute 
in various forms and ways to Their Imperial 


The King of Great ° 
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Majesties the Nationals of Great Britain. Let 
us recount some of these tributes. ‘ 

‘Brook Adams writes in The Law of Civili- 
zation and Decay, pp. 263-264 : | 


Very soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder began 
to arrive in London, and the effect appears to have been 
instantaneous: for all the authoritie$ agree that the 
“industrial revolution,” the event which has divided 
the nineteenth century from all antecedent time, began 
with the year 1760. ‘Beer to 1760, according to Baines, 
the machinery used for spinning cotton in Lancashire 
was almost as simple as in India; while about 1750 the 
English iron industry was in full decline because of the 
destruction of the forests for fuel... .. 

Plassey was fought in 1757 and probably nothing 
has sver equalled the rapidity of the change which 
followed. In 1760, the flying shuttle appeared, and coal 
began to replace wood in smelting. In 1764, Hargreaves 
inverted the spinning jenny, in 1776 Crompton contrived 
the mule, in 1785 Cartwright patented the powersoom, 
and, chief of all, in 1768 Watt matured the steam-engine, 
the most perfect of all vents of centralizing energy. 
But, though these machines served as outlets for the 
accelerating movement of the time, they did ‘not cause 
that acceleration. In themselves inventions are passive, 
many of the most important having Jain dormant for 
centuries, waiting for a sufficient store of force to have 
accumulated to set them working. That store must 
always take the shape of money, and money not hoard- 
ed, but in, motion. Before the influx of the Indian 
treasure, and the expansion of credit which followed, 
‘no force sufficient for this purpose existed; and had 
Watt lived fifty years earlier, he and his invention must 
have perished together. Possibly since the world 
begen, no investment has ever yielded the profit 
reaped from Indian plunder, because for nearly fifty 
years Great Britain stood without a competitor. From 
1694 to Plassey (1757) the growth had been relatively 
slow. Between 1760 and 1815 the growth wa8 very rapid 
and prodigious. Credit is the chosen vehicle of energy in 
centralized societies, and no sooner had treasure enough 
accumulated in London to offer a foundation, than it 
shat up with marvellous rapidity. The arrival of the 

‘Bengul silver and gold enabled the Bank of England, 
“which had been unable to issue a smaller note than 
for £20, to easily issue £10 ana £15 notes and private 
firms to pour forth a flood of paper.’ 


- The “Bengal plunder” or the “ Indian 
plunder ” which preduced the ‘ industrial revo- 
lution ” in Great Britain was the first big tribute 
which King Demos Britannicus exacted from 
Indians in the earliest period of British rule in 
Tadia. In modern times, in the present century, 
anotaer big tribute, though smaller than the one 
mentioned above, was the “ free gift’ of Rs. 150 
crores made by India to Britain during the last 
world war in addition to vast quantities of 
materials and lakhs of fighters and labourers. 

But these are mere driblets compared with 
the vast sums which year after year have been 
carried to Britain from India from the beginning 
of British rule uptill now in various ways. 

~ Almost all-the very highest salaries in 
British India are enjoyed by Britishers and they 
draw .their fat pensions, too, after retirement in 
their island home from the Indian treasury. The 
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biggest dividends are drawn by Britishers from 
British industrial and commercial firms, banks, 
etc., in India, which have the largest total capi- 
tal. British shipping has almost a monopoly of 
oceanic traffic, enabling Britisherg to earn enor- 
mous profits. Privates and officers in the white 
army in India are paid much higher salaries 
than Indian soldiers, and than even Japanese 
privates and officers. 

In these and other different ways, twenty- 
five per cent. of the British national income 
is derived from India—fifty million pounds 
being derived annually from India in the shape 
of Home Charges alone. The reason why 
Britishers are able to make such huge profits 
from their business concerns in India, is that. 
India has been kept under British subjection not 
only in the political but in the economic sphere, 
too, Indian industrial development. having been 
neglected and even retarded in British industrial 
interests. ‘For example, India has thousands of 
miles of railways and can make locomotive 
engines, but still the latter are chiefly imported 
from Great Britain. 

In his reply to Judge Griffith’s question 
Mr. Amery also said: “All her (India’s) 
revenues are used for the benefit of the people 
of India. In fact, the British Government 
makes a contribution of many millions of dollars 
a year for the defence of India.” 

qt is not a fact that all India’s revenues are 
used for the benefit of India. All the Britishers 
in Government employ in India, except perhaps 
a, few technical experts, could be immediately re- 
placed by equally competent Indians on much 
lower salaries, and even for technical work 
foreigners of other than British race could be 
had for-lpwer pay. And such foreigners would 
be needed only for a short period. A substan- 
tial portion of the Indian revenues is spent in 
England and that for no valid reason whatever. 
The white army, both privates and officers, which 
costs a huge amount, is maintained to keep India 
in subjection. ‘The military subjection of a 
country, if called its military defence, can only 
be called a travesty of truth. Britishers consider 
India their property. If they pay a small part 
of the cost of keeping that property in their 
possession, it cannot be called charity. Ths 
army in India, both Indian and British, is used 
largely for Imperial purposes in distant coutries 
as at the present time. For years India was 
forced to shoulder burdens and liabilities 
which were not justly hers; it is only recently 
that Britain, has been making a comtribution 
towards the maintenance of troops, which is 
not considered adequate and fair by the people 
of India or even by the British Government of 
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India; and these troops are maintained for 
Imperial purposes. 

Mr. Amery has said how very just, philan- 
thropic and generous the British Government has 
been in India, but he did not tell his American 
audience that all Indian economists and many 
British economists hold British rule largely res- 
ponsible for the impoverishment and poverty 
of India. ' 
Some other American questions and Mr. 
Amery’s replies thereto are briefly commented 
upon elsewhere in this issue. 


All-India Rabindranath Tagore Memorial 
Committee’s Appeal 


. On behalf of the All-India Rabindranath 
Tagore Memorial Committee Sir Tej] Bahadur 
Sapru, its President, and Dr. P. N. Banerjea, 
its Honorary Secretary, have issued the “follow- 
ing appeal : 


At a very largely-attended public meeting convened 
by the Sheriff of Calcutta and held under the President- 
ship of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu in the Town Hall on the 
30th August, 1941, it was decided to start an All-India 
Tagore Memorial Fund and to form an All-India 
Memorial Committee for stabilising and developing the 
Visva-Bharati and for such other purposes as might be 
determined by the Committee. 

Some of the Ruling Princes have already signified 
their consent to become Patrons of this Committee, 
while replies from others are being awaited. Besides, 
distinguished persons like Sir P. C, Ray, Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, Mr. Mad- 
hava Rau, Dewan of Mysore, the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar 
Hydari, Sir Manubhai Mehta, Foreign Minister, Gwalior, 
Col. Dinanath, Prime Minister of Indore, Raja Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar, the Rt. Hon..M. R. Jayakar, Sir 
Shri Ram, Maharaj-Kumar Sir Vijoy of Vizianagram, 
flon. Mr. Justice Tek. Chand, Mr. Ambalal Zarabhai, 
Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Mr. B. M. Birla, Dr/dir Gokul 
Chand Narang, Hon. Mr. Manohar Lal, Mr. P. R. Das, 
Raja Saheb of Panchkote, Sir N. N. Sircar, Sir Man- 
matha Nath Mukerji, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir Jogendra 
Singh and Dr. Rajendra Prasad have joined the Com- 
mittee as members. 

We need hardly say that, if the memorial is to be. 
‘worthy of our respect for the great poet, teacher, philo- 
sopher, nationalist and internationalist, a large sum of 
money will have to be collected. This can be done 
only with the active support and co-operation of all 
persons in India belonging to different ranks in life. We, 
therefore, hope that every person, rich or poor, will 
contribute towards the Memorial Fund to the best of 
his abilty and persuade his friends and acquaintances 
to contribute in kke manner. 

Mr. Biren Mookerjee, M.A. (Cantab.), of Messrs. 
Martin & Co., and of Messrs. Burn & Co., is the Hony. 
Treasurer. All donations are to be sent direct to the 
Imperial Bank of India which has agreed to act as the 
banker to the Fund and has undertaken the task of 
collection through all its branches in India. 


We support this Appeal with all our heart. 
We call particular attention to the words which 
we have italicized. 
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It occurs to us that Provincial and District 
Memorial Committees may be formed to active- 
ly co-operate with the All-India Memorial 
Committee. . 


What Visva-Rharati Rural Reconstruction 
Institute Does 


On pages 483-436 of this issue of The 
Modern Review we print an article by 
Rabindranath Tagore on the history and ideals 
of Sriniketan, which is a translation of one of 
his addresses delivered two years ago. The 
Rural Reconstruction Institute of Visva-bharati 
is located at Sriniketan. Below 1s given a 
synopsis of the kinds of work done by the 
Institute. . 


I. Village Welfare Department. 

(a) Agricultural improvement, with 
the help of the Central farm 
at Sriniketan: Improvement 
of irrigation 

(b) Introduction of suitable home 
industries, as subsidiary occu- 
pation, ¢.g., making of palm- 
leaf fans and mats, spinning 
of sunnhemp and other fibres, 
weaving, dairy 

(c) Adult education, through the . 
circulating Library, publica- 

e tion of bulletins in simple 
| Bengalee, magic lantern lec- 
tures and talks: Exhibitions 
. (d) Improvement of the village 
‘ primary schools - 
_ (e) Establishment of night schools |. 
for the boys and adults of 
working classes | 
. (f) organisation of Brati Balak troops 
(village boyscouts) 

‘g) Re-creational use of leisure 
time, by organising seasonal 
festivals, e¢.g., Vriksharopan 
(tree-planting), Saradotsava 
(Autumn festival), Navanna 
(New Harvest festival); jatra 
and kav. 

(h) Improvement of health, by orga- 
nising Co-operative Health 
Societies (where possible), by 
health education and propa- 
ganda, and by organising 
sanitary measures by volun- 


tary effort. 
(1) Organisation of co-operative 
of different types 


societies 
through the Visva-bharati 
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Central Co-operative 
Ltd. 

(7) Flood and famine relief work. 

iJ. Department of Education : - 

(a) the Sikshad Satra (the Poet’s 
school for village e boys) 

(b) the Siksha Charcha Bhabanu 
(Guru-Training School, under 
the Government Scheme with 
slight modifications) 

(c) Supervision of village schools, 
boy scouts and village educa- 
tion generally 

ill. Department of Health : 

(a) Central Dispensary and Clinical 
Laboratory at Sriniketan 

(b) Hospital with 6 beds e 

(c) Proposed Andrews Memorial 
Hospital 

(d) Nieternie and Child Welfare 
Centre in charge of a Lady 
Health Visitor: Daz-training 

“eentre 

(e) Co-operative Health Society for 

the villages 
“V. Women’s Welfare : 

(a) Sriniketan Girl’s School with 2 
lady teachers 

(b) Three schools for adult women 
in the villages managed by 
lady workers 

Y. Farm, including 

(a) Farm proper, for exper cen and 
demonstration 

(6) Nursery 

(c) Orchard 

. (d) Experiment in anti-soil-erogion 
(e) Experiment in afforestation 
({) Dairy with a herd of red Sindhi 
- cattle : 
2 (g) Fodder farm 
(h) Bee keeping 
(7) Pisciculture 
VI. Silpa Bhabana 
. or the Department of organised village 
and cottage industries 
(a) Carpentry 
(b) Weaving 
(c) Durry making 
(d) Leather Crafts and Shoe-making 
(e) Book binding 
(f) uacquer work 
(gq) Pottery 
(h) Fruit Preserves 
(i) Batik (artistic dyeing of silk in- 
troduced from Java-Bali) 
Department of Socio-Economic 
Survey Research 


~ 


Bank 


VII. 
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Several bulletins have been pub 

‘shed and some are under 

preparation under the guidance 

. of Dr. Sudhir Sen, Ph.D, (Bonn) 

VIII. The Visva-Bharati Central + Co- 
operative Bank Lid. 


Tagore’s Plays, Songs and Dances at 
Fellowship Schools, Bombay 


Sjt. P. O. Upadhyaya, Principal, Fellow- 
ship School, Bombay, writes to us : 

“Tt is with a feeling of profound sorrow 
that we treasure the memory of Gurudev, who 
has passefl away from our midst. Ours is a co- 
educational institution that cherishes and follows 
Gurudev’s ideals of education and helps children 
to. develop an all-round personality through 
creative expression. It will not perhaps be too. 
much to claim that this institution has been 
the first to introduce Gurudev’s plays and songs 
to the Bombay public as far back as 1928. 
Some of his plays, viz., Autumn Festival, Post- 
Office, and Natir Puja in Gujarati version with 
Bengali songs, were staged by our boys and girls 
In a setting and atmosphere that was indeed a. 
revelation to the audience, and these plays 
created such a fascination for the public that. 
we ‘had to repeat them several times. 

“The original Bengali songs of Gurudev 
are taught to our pupils. These songs with their 
subtle charm of tunes have a special appeal even 
to those who fail to eatch the words. Dances 
are composed to express the ideas of the songs. 

“Tt is again the first institution in Bombay 
that introduced dancing along with the curricu- 
lum of a that already includes fine arts 


and mwsic as prominent subjects. We are for- 
tunate i Nehvine on our staff the well-known 
Artist, jt. Pulinbihari Dutt, to whose 


enthusiasm and zeal all the above performances 
owe their origin. We are lucky also in having 
Pandit Bhimrao Shastri, formerly of Santi- 


‘niketan, as the head of our Music Department, 


and also Sjt. Nabkumar Singh of Manipur as 
the teacher of dancing. These three artists are 
responsible for creating interest in Gurudev’s 
plays and songs among the public of Bombay. 
We are organising a special publie performance 
consisting of the recital and dance interpretation 
of Gurudev’s songs and other items from his 
works. The proceeds of this concert will be sent 
as our humble mite to the Memorial Fund of 
Dr, Tagore whose memory we will ever cherish. 

“Our sole object in writing to you is to re- 
quest you to make an appeal to all edecational 
institutions in our country through your esteem- 
ed journal, both English and Bengali, to help: 
Visva-bharati, which is the embodiment of 
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Gurudev’s ideals of education and for fulfilment 
of which he exerted all his life.” 

A Bengali song from “ Sarodatsava ” 
(“ Autumn Festival”) and another from “ Natir 
Puja” (“The Dancing Girl’s Worship”) are 
appended below. Even those whose mother 
tougue is not Bengalj may, find the words of the 


songs melodious, 
TT HE-TIG-AS Yala, 
aff gfaatar, ga agqesaer, 
QA Gat aaa saat 
feaa-semren-fireo_fen feet, : 
qa faaty-frara-fianfaret, 
Tequed? aATeyT 1” 
—From “ Saradotsava.” 
MAT IAS Aa, Tae aa:, : 
ala waft, & fareqa, 
ae 86a aa 
SBS SF TT 11 
QAR tas Bet aes 
Wael aa wa 
siet 7a oe aa 
qa HAAL AX | 
GAR area A wis srs 
ata faust u 
U fe aa aaa qo afar 
aga Ft BIT 
Wid arm es ad a7 
Great TT SPT 
Wa at Baal wa Fea 
afes u a fe erreacr, 
aR WT AL area 
qt oat at Sst 
Gat sent a ahs as 
aia fas u 
ay aaa zat diets ge, 
qf AC Fe | 
fod HA WET aA 
OAR tei 
aa aq add afeaen 
ee SS AM AU, 


SAR At SHAT AT 


aR Yor at 

Ga set Me AAA as 

ara fas 

—From “ Natir Puja.” 

Principal Upadhyaya has requested us to 
appeal to all educational . institutions in our 
country to help Visva-bharati. We do so very 
gladly. I” necessary and convenient, the 
students of these institutions may in addition 
to making pecuniary contributions individually, 
stage some play of Tagore for the public and 


send the proceeds from the sale of tickets to. 
Visva~ bharati. ° 


Tagore’s Books Translated into 
Gujarati 


Our esteemed friend and contributor, 
Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri,. 
has kindly sent us the following approximate 
list of Rabindranath Tagore’s books translated 
into Gujarati. Only the Gujarati titles of the 
books are given. 


mT Hulett 
SHAN Paatray 
ART ga J aa 
ater Sat aoa E 
SoA TST Test ara 
feat qeaot faa 
arret eC are 
Bet Seat Beit anteeay 
- Fe afer fanaa afedT . 
AL AMT Wt WA = BY 
rit, Car THAN 
Usa” WoT SABI 


CAAT 


We heve already published a list, not ex- 
haustive, of Rabindranath ‘Tagore’s books 
translated into Hindi. Through the kindness of 
some readers or other, we hope to receive lists. 
of Tagore’s books translated into Assamese,. 
Kannada, Marathi, Oriya, Tamil, Telegu, etc. 


Rabindranath Tagore on Marriage 


Rabindranath Tagore’s views on marriage 
cannot be set forth in a brief note. We refer tc 
the subject because he is reported to have 
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teld an interviewer six years ago, “ marriage as 
aa Institution has failed, especially in the West.” 
Assuming that the poet has been correctly re- 
ported, one may ask in what sense in the poet’s 
cpinion has marriage as an institution failed. 
Priefly the answer is that in his gpinion matTiage 
had failed because in countless or numerous cases 
marriages did not come up to his ideal of 
marriage. This ideal is briefly indicated in the 
following words of Chitrangadaé, addressed to 
Arjuna, in his play of that name. 


confay Paar | 
aay afe, af& anf aaa cat 
gat at ofa aaa, as aie 
a; Sagar at ofear ufsa * 
fas, O-s onft afe 1 af cet we 
Ht Gaex a, zee faearz 
ae sar ars, afe agalt ax 
alot TAL da VET ssa, 
ate BS ga A ae send, 
MAN weet aa oft 1” 


_ The following is the corresponding passage 
in Chitré, which is the English version of the 
Bengali Chitraéngadg : 


“I am Chitra. No goddess to be worshipped, 
ner yet the object of common pity to. be brushed 
aside like a moth with indifference. If you deign to 
kesp me by your side in the path of danger and 
‘daring, if you allow me to share the great duties of 
yyeur life, then you will know my true self.” 


'. The English passage is not a close transla- 


tion of the one in Bengali, but substantially . 


tke same ideal is indicated in both. In the 
Bengali passage the Poet speaks more fully and 

e uses language which would come home °to 
Indians. In the English passage he usés langu- 
age which occidentals would understand more 
easily, 

In his view, as we understand it, marriage 
Should not stand in the way of the development 
or the personality of the wife, as it ordinarily 
does not in the case of the husband. Lucky and 
heppy are the husband and wife who have com- 
‘mon intellectual, ethical, spiritual and cultural 
tastes and interests. But the ideal marriage 
should in no case involve the sacrifice of the non- 
‘material interests of the wife, as it does not that 
of the wife. Conjugal loyalty does not necessari- 
ly imply that the wife should be the shadow and 
the echo of the husband. If a man is excessively 
foad of or devoted to his wife, or if the is too 
stomissive to the will of his wife, we call him 
uxorious. There is no corresponding word of 
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blame for the wife who is excessively devoted 
to or too submissive to the will of her husband. 

All these observations do not, of course, 
follow from what Chitrangada said to Arjuna. 
But they are in consonance with what the Poet 
has written in “Sabala” (“The Strong-souled 
Woman”) and other poems in Mahuda, and in 
many other works of his. 

The Poet was not for the abolition of 
marriage and its substitution by something else. 
He wanted that it should conform to a high 
ideal. 

In a marriage celebrated in 1939 in the last 
week of December, in the Poet’s own family, 
in which he ‘himself was the écharya or minister, 
he pronounced his benediction on the bride and 
bridegroom in the following poem : 


TAT Stat WHAT 
; a Cae 
TARR a TaN 
aa far FA aC 
fazax enfier faaer 
aaNAL HM A | 
eq AT Wt Tae ; 
Raat RATT OTR 
Ie SIT TI aa; 
wafer afst aa 


TH AAT 
qfiqor eaeex 
ast sen ataeaty 

\ fara tat 1 


We have not ventured to translate this 


fine benedictory poem. Its purport will be 
understood by all who know a little Sanskrit. 


“The Myriad-minded Poet & Writer,....” 


The eulogy pronounced by the Oxford Uni- 
versity on Rabindranath Tagore when that 
university conferred on him the degree of* 
Doctor of Literature honoris causa, contains 
the epithet “myriad-minded.” It is literally 
true. For this reason we wrote in our last 
September number, “ There is no single word 
which can adequately describe the myriad- 
minded Rabindranath Tagore of seemingly 
multiple but really one and undivided peerless 
personality.” e 

When he was young it was the fashion in 
Bengal to call him the Bengali Shelley. It can- 
not be said that there is no resemblance between 
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Some of the ideas of Shelley and some of those 
of Tagore. But the latter also had ideas, ideais, 
thougnts and feelings different from ‘and m 
addition to those of Shelley. 

Recently a Panjabi writer has called him 
“our great Russel” and “a Russel and a Yeats 
in one.” Rabindranath Tagore was undoubted- 
ly rational in all his views and had a scientific 
turn of mind. But his personality was morally 
and spiritually so great and so difficult to know 
and fathom, that to many of us it seems like 
blasphemy to call him a Russel. 

The many partial and superficial views of 
Rabindranath Tagore which are entert@ined by 
persons who have inadequate knowledge of his 
works have reminded us of the Sanskrit andha- 
gaja-nydya, which is a maxim derived from the 
analogy of some blind men’s description of the 
elephant. They could not see the elephant.. 
One of them who passed his hands over % leg 
of the elephant, said that the animal resembled 
a pillar. Another who ‘had felt its tail said 
it was like a cow’s tail. The third man of the 
group who had touched the animal’s ears, said 
it was like a winnowing fan. The fourth who 
had caught hold of the elephant’s trunk was 
firmly convinced that the animal was undoubted- 
ly like a big serpent! And so on and so forth. 


Lhe Evils of Communalism 


In these days of disgraceful communal con- 
‘filcts, thoughtful men of all religions communities, 
may with profit reflect on the following 
summary of some of the considered views of 
William 8. Hocking, Professor of Philosophy 
at Harvard University, expressed in his 
Religions and a World Faith (Macmillan}* 


Contention among religions, Professor Hocking 
believes, is a bar to the religious consciousness itself, 
as well as to community life. It has been the cause 
of anti-religious campaigns organized by the statesmen 
of certain countries. It will prevent that understinding 
among men which alone can bring about lasting peace. 
He says: “And precisely because we do not want a 
world state” (even, one might add, if we do) “we do 
require a world morale; we can endure the absence of 
a world administration just in so far as men of the most 
diverse racial and cultural stripe can retain confidence 
in one another, and so in the possibility of raising 
conflict out of the region of strife into the region of 
thought and justice. ... If free adjustments of reason 
are ever to replace the adjustments of force and fraud, 
two conditions are necessary. First, that this very 
heterogeneous mankind shall be able to discuss their 
issues, 7.¢., shall be able to think together, because they 
have in common science, logic, and the standard of 
right—they must have the same God. Second, that 
they shall cgme to feel togetRer in regard to what is 
good and what constitutes human welfare—they must 
worship the same God. Of these two, the emotional 
unity is the more important and far more difficult to 
realize.”—-World Order, August, 1941. 
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Ineffectiveness of “ Black-outs ” 


How ‘ineffective “black-outs” are as alr- 
raid precautions will appear from the following 
extract from Mr. A. F, Dickerson’s article on 
the subject in the New Republic of September 
1 last: ° 


The black-out cannot hide the breaking surf on 
the coastline of the British Isles for example, and thi: 
surf can easily guide enemy airmen. Rivers and mout- 
tains are accentuated by the black-out particularly on 
moonlight nights. Enemy pilots can easily pierce the 
black-out and reveal important targets merely by drop- 
ping parachute flares. Cities stand out in the black-out 
because they have a different reflection from the sur- 


rounding countryside, while moonlight and starlight re- 


flection from slate-roofs and rivers help to guide the 
enemy pilot. The black-out aids espionage signalling 
and cannot prevent radio beams from guiding enemy 
pilots%o important cities and known military objectives. 
In his opinion “a glaring canopy of light 
over principal cities to blind enemy pilots, to 
obscure and hide important targets, and to aid 
protecting aircraft pilots in shooting down the 
enemy ” would be a more effective protection. 


Tagore Memorial Number of “ Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette” 


Sit. Amal Home, editor of the Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette, deservedly possesses a ‘high 
reputation for producing specia] numbers of his 
weekly. In his Tagore Memorial Special] Num- 
ber he has surpassed himself in many respects. 
“The Chrenicle of Eighty Years—1861-1941 ” 
and “the Chronology of Tagore’s Works 1878- 
1941” would be specially useful to students of 
the Poet’s biography as well as to future writers 
of his life. 7 

This special number is remarkable for its 
wealth of information, the number: and excel- 
lence of its illustrations—some from photographs 
obtained with ‘difficulty, and for the high quality 
of some of the articles. 


* 


The Working of Prohibition in Madras 


In the opinion of the Board of Revenue of 
Madras, as expressed in its report on the work® 
ing of prohibition in that province, villagers can 
do without drink, but towns-people need a 
stimulant and coffee, tea and games are not 
substitutes ! It is something that the bureau- 
cracy in Madras admit that the Congress 


policy of prohibition ‘has been right so far at 


least as the rural areas are concerned. As re- 
gards the urban areas, we do not quite follow 
the Board’s sapient observations. Village life 
is more humdrum and duller than town life. 
Town life is more exciting and interesting. 
Therefore, one would naturally think, assuming 
excitement to be beneficial and necessary, that 
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=t was the villagers who required stimulants and 
the townsfolk who required sedatives. 


I'he Sino-Japanese War 


The future course of the history of the world 
~vould depend to a great extent on the result of the 
Sino Japanese war and of the Russo-German war. 

Our sympathy has been all along with 
‘Shina. During the first stages and years of 
vhe Sino-Japanese war, Japam appeared to 
be victorious along all fronts: But China had 
und has great staying power. As China is a 
great country, so are the Chinese a great people. 
uring the more than four years of the war, 
not only are the Chinese armies becoming in- 

ecreasingly better trained and better equipped 
with arms and ammunition and not onty has 
China’s newly created air force been giving a 
cood account of itself, but in all departments 
of Chinese national life great developments have 
taken place. There is better education and 
more widespread. Not only is there an increas- 
ing output of literature but literature itself has 
become not only more dynamic but also marked 
by greater depth of thought and feeling. There 
Eas been agricultural improvement and expansion. 
“he co-operative movement has spread over 
creat parts of China and taken new turns. 
Geology ‘thas been put to practical use. Muinera- 
iogy and metallurgy have come to the assistance 
cf industrial expansion. China’s immemorial 
silk industry has been revitalized. Owing to the 
cestruction by the Japanese of large scale indus- 
tries in many cities where they were concentrated, 
Fnany industries have been decentralized and are 
now carried on in hundreds of villages." 

China is not only on the way to victory 

cut to a new life for her people. 


The Russo-German War 


As in the case of the Sino-Japanese war our 
sympathy has been all along on the side of 
China, so in the case of the Russo-German war 
«ur sympathy has been from the first with 
F.ussia. We wish the Soviet armies all success. 

Will the Russo-German war have a course 
smilar to that of the Sino-Japanese war ? 

Though the Russians have been fighting 
with desperate valour, though their strategy, so 
far as it is clear to us, has been praiseworthy, 
the Germans seem on the whole to be making 
haadway. This has been causing great anxiety 
te all well-wishers of Russia. The forward 
rarch of the Germans, though at the sacrifice 
of the lives of ‘hundreds of thousands of German 
soldiers and at the loss of immense quantities of 
war materials and armaments, is due to the 
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greater and better mechanical equipment of 
their armi¢s. Britain and America have pro- 
mised all aid to Russia. But such assistance 
has not yet been received by her. One can only 
hope that British and American ‘help will not 
reach Russia too late. 

The Nazis may now on the whole, like the 
Japanese in the first stages of the Sino- 
Japanese war, be carrying everything before 
them. But it is a very difficult, if not an 
impractible job, to occupy and garrison a vast 
country like Soviet Russia. The further the 
Nazis advance into the interior of Russia the 
ereaters would their distance be from their base 
of operations in Germany, making it a very 
difficult task to protect and defend the long lines 
of communications against guerilla attacks. 

Our forecast is that, as in the Sino-Japanese 
war there has been a turn in the tide, so in the 
Ruse-German war there will be a turn in the 
tide even if Leningrad and Moscow fall, and 
that turn will come earlier the sooner British 
and American help reaches Russia. 


Honest American Opinion on the 
Atlantic Charter ” 


Mr, John Haynes Holmes, editor of Unity 
of Chicago, the great American scholar, humani- 
tarian and journalist who hailed Gandhiji as the 
world’s greatest man, writes thus on the “ Atlan- 
tic Charter” in the September number of his 
journal : 


How history does repeat itself! The meeting of 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill was 
as dramatic as the meeting of Napoleon and Tsar 
Alexander on the raft at Tilsit, and as romantic as the 
meeting of Henry VIII and Francis I on the famous 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. As for the outcome of the 
meet the Joint Declaration, it was of course in- 
stantly reminiscent of Woodrow Wilson’s ill-fated Four- 
teen Points. Are these Eight Points, as put forth by 
the American President and the English Premier, des- 
tined to any better fate? Of course, in one regard and 
this is the most important, the Eight Points have an 
enormous advantage over the Fourteen, in that they 
are the official pronouncement of the official heads of the 
two great nations represented, whereas the latter were 
the mere unofficial and personal statement of Wulson’s 
aspirations. Just where Roosevelt and Churchill got the 
power thus to commit their Governments without any 
authorization of or, even consultation with Congress 
and Parlkament, is an interesting but wholly academic 
question. We are getting used, these days, to one-man 
rule ! But the fact remains that, thanks to the exercise 
of this power, the Joint Declaration has a standing 
altogether superior to that ever held by the Wilson 
statement. As to the content of the Declaration, it 
contains promises, or rather hopes, as noble as any 
contained in the Fourteen Points. The economic planks 
are especially admirable, But what does “the right of 
all »eoples io choose the form of Goveenment under 
which they will live”—what does this mean as applied, 
for example, to Russia and India? And “ Sovereign 
rights and Self-Government restored to those who have 
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been forcibly deprived of them”—does this mean the 
British Colonies as well as the Gernian conquests ? 
And if nat, why not? ‘The reference to “freedom from 
fear and want” is something of a shock. What has 
become of the other two of the-famous four Rooseveltian 
freedoms—wotship and expression? Were thege waived. 
in deference to Russia? But what is more important 
than all such criticisms is the fact that this whole 
Declaration is in effect a new declaration of ‘war against 
Germany. So far as the present crisis is concerned, it 
means war and not peace. Nothing is to be done until 
“after the final destruction of Nazi tyranny.” This 
means a long, long war, fought through at awful cost 
to victory. At the end, Germany is to be disarmed, 
and the Allies, themselves still armed to the teeth, are 
to take charge of Europe. ‘this is precisely Versailles 
all over again. Not “a peace without victery,” not a 
negotiated peace, but a dictated peace. History does 
indeed repeat itself! (Italics ours—Ep., M. R 


In the course of his observations-on the 
“ Atlantic Charter” Mr. John” Haynes Holmes 
has said: “ Just where Roosevelt and Churchill 
got the power thus to commit their governments 
without any authorization of or even consulta- 
tion with Congress and Parliament, is an 
interesting but wholly academic question.” 

So far as Great Britain and India are con- 
cerned it is not an academic question. For, in 
the British Empire, Parliament being the final 
authority, no promise made or pledge given even 
by the highest personage is binding on that body. 
In support of our statement we quote the fol- 
lowing passage from Labour’s Way With the 
Commonwealth, by George Lansbury, MLP., 
edited by C. R. Attlee, M.P., now the Deputy 
Premier : 

Lord -Rankeillour, who was for many years Chair- 
man of Committees and Deputy Speaker in the House 
of Commons, and so may be assumed to speak with 
some authority, said that we were bound by the pre- 
amble to the Government of India Act of 199, but 
by nothing else. And speaking of these ple he 
added these words: No statement by a Vaceroy, no 
statement by any representative of the Soveretgn,. no 
statement by the Prime Minister, indeed, no statement 
by the Sovereign himself, can bind Parliament against 


ats gudgement. (H ansard, House of Lords, December 
13th, 1934, Vol. 95, No. 8, Col. 3317) -—Pp. 76-77. 


So even if Mr. Churchill had declared that 
the “ Atlantic Charter” was fully applicable to 
the case of India, his declaration would not by 
itself have been binding on Parliament in the 
absence of the latter’s authorization. 


Roosevelt and Churchill Turn Pacifist ? ! 


Mr. John Haynes Holmes continues : 


But there is one statement in this Declaration which 
needs to be rescued from all eriticism whatsoever. It 
is the Eight Point, which reads in its opening sentence : 

They lghe signatories] believe that gil the nations 
of the world, for realistic as well as smritual reasons, 
must_come to the abandonment of the use of - force. 

One rubs his eyes as he reads this statement, 
especially as coming from the two leading world states- 
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men of our day. “The abandonment of the use of 
force !” Why, that is pacifism—the ‘very principle that 
pacifists have been urging from the time of Jeremiah 
and Jesus to the present time of Tolstoi and Gandhi. 
You can’t get rid of war, we pacifists have said, until 
you get rid of force and “the use of force.” And here 
are President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
agreeing with us@ It is true that, in the habit of states- 
men, this categorical statement is immediately hedged 
about by reservations to the effect that only “nations 
which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of 
their frontiers” are to be disarmed. For other nations, 
as for the world at large, there is going to be an attempt 
not to abolish but only to “lighten .... the crushing 
burden of armaments.” But, for the moment at least, 
this is not important. What thrills me, and convinces 
me that this Atlantic conference was as important as it 
was romantic, is this flat fact that the pacifist doctrine 
—the whole sum and substance of what has been, 
and is today still being, denounced as silly utopianign 
whet it is not actually treason—is here laid down by 
the official spokesmen of the two greatest Governments 
of the world as the end and aim of all their endeavors. 


Critics of Mahatma Gandhi say that politi- 
clans must not speak of spirituality. But here 
are two of the greatest statesmen of the world 
referring to “spiritual reasons.” Gandhiji is 
now a “ crank.”; but these two statesmen virtu- 
ally assert that ultimately all the nations-of the 
world must become cranks like him! © 


‘Hertzog Turns Pro-Nazi 
JOHANNESBURG, Oct. 24. 

General Hertzog issued a statement on Thursday 
supporting a National Socialist system for South Africa. 

~The statement reveals that he succumbed to. the 
influence of Oswald Pirow, former Defence Minister 
and Dr. Van Rensburg, leader of the pro-Nazi move- 
ment Ossewabrandwag. Dr. Rensburg for some time has 
been struggling with Dr. Malan, and his Nationalists to 
secure Hertzog’s support. ; 

The «statement ends the General’s lifelong associa~ ° 
tion with Mr. N. C. Havenga, ex-Minister of Finance, 
who was his staunchest friend and adviser. Havenga, 
who is a* noted moderate tried earnestly to dissuade 
General Hertzog from aligning himself with the pro- 
N&zi. It is understood Havenga and the bulk of the* 
Afrikaner Party will decline to follow Hertzog. The 
party is shortly expected to announce its adherence to 
the principle of democracy and equality of both 
European section on which it was formed last year to 
perpetuate “Hertzogism.” The Afrikaner Party has 
ten members in the House of Assembly and five in tite 
Senate-—Reuter. 


It is not at all desirable for any one in 
India to become pro-Nazi. But supposing some 
Indian—prominent like Hertzog or obscure— 
had turned pro-Nazi, what would ‘have been his 
fate?’ Far from being allowed to form a party 
in the Legislature, he would have been interned 
at Deoli or Hijli. 


Concerted Action Needed to Meet 


Locust Menace 


The seriousness of the situation likely to 
develop next spring, if concerted action is not 
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taken in the meantime to deal with the locust 
menece in North-West India, was the subject of 
a Ccnference called by the Government of India 
and attended by representatives from three pro- 
vinees and twenty-seven States at New Delhi 
on tne 21st October last. as 


'  Cpening the conference the Hon’ble Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarker, Member-in-charge of the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands, who presided, stressed 
the cravity as well as the imminence of the danger, 
pointed out its long-term nature in view of the indica- 
tions that India and Middle East are facing a new 
locus. cycle and emphasized the urgent need for co- 
ordinated action by the authorities of all the areas 
concerned. ; 
Mr. Sarker made it clear that a satisfactory solution 
of the problem was impossible except on the basis of 
c8-onerative efforts of all the provinces and states con- 
cerned. irrespective of the direct or immediate btnefit 
derived by them individually. He particularly invited 
the wiews of the conference on the problem created by 
the existence in North-Western India of vast stretches 
of desert or semi-desert.land where, through shortage 
of labour and of the means of human subsistence, the 
organisation and maintenance of a campaign of destruc- 
tion of locusts at their most vulnerable stage presented 
res difficulties of information, executive action and 
nance, 


A full discussion followed. 


The conference took the view that, generally, the 
driving of locusts into trenches in the “ hopper ” (wing- 
less} stage was the most practicable and effective method 
of cestruction: This did not, however, preclude the 
possibility and even the desirability of experimenting 
with scientific methods found successfully in other coun- 
tries, particularly for areas difficult of accegs——A. P. 


Ban on Lucknow Hindu Sabha 


+ Presidential Procession 


Lucknow, Ott. 238. 
The Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference which was 
to k= held here on 26th instant under the presidency of 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee has been abandoned, 


ein view of the Government’s ban on the presidential 


procession arranged in this connection. A decision to 
this effect was takef at an emergent meeting of the 
Provincial Hindu Sabha Executive which met under 
the presidency of Dr. Sir J. P. Srivastava today. A 
protest meeting, it has further been decided will be held 
jgstead, on that date—A. P, 


The Leader observes on this Government 
art - 


' Why was the presidential procession which was to 
be taken out in connection with the Provincial Hindu 
wormference on’October 26 and 27 at Lucknow banned 
by she District Magistrate of Lucknow? The function 
of Districts Magistrates is to administer the law impar- 
tialiy and not to stifle the activities of one organization 
or the other. Did the District Magistrate take the step 
himself, or did he consult superior authorities before 
banning the procession? The impression that the Gov- 
ernment is creating in this country is that it has ceased 
to De impartial, that while for one reason or another 
it cannot act against the Muslim League, it is not pre- 
pared to give to the Hindu Sabha equal opportunities 
for carrying on its propaganda. 
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On the 27th October last at a, meeting pre- 
sided over by Sir J. P. Srivastava U. P. Hindus 
protested against the Government ban and re-. 
solved to convene a session of the Oudh Hindu 
Provincfal Conference as early as practicable. 


Riots and Gommunal Riots—An 
Enormous Increase 


One test of good administration is the pre- 
vention of causes which lead to rioting and 
serious crimes. The number of true frioting 
cases have been continuously decreasing since 
1980 to #986—+true even according to the police 
report. It was 2,150 in 1930; it came down to 
934 in 1936. But unfortunately with the ad- 
vent of the Fazl-ul-Hugq Ministry in 1987, the 
number has steadily gone up. The figures are 
as follows : 


* Year No. of Rioting Cases 
1937 .. 1,028 
1938 a 
1939 1,156 
1940 1,354 


These are ordinary rioting cases. The 
number of serious communal riots has also in- 
creased. The table below indicates the number 
of oécasions on which the Special Armed Forces 
were called out to deal with them during the 
last 6 years. 


Year Communal Disturbances 
1935 a 5 
1936 2 
1937 6 
1938 | 24. 
1989 16 
1940 21 


he enormous increase in the last three 
years Wy both very disturbing, and significant 
of the efficiency of the Ministry. The number of 
true theft cases has increased from 19,764 in 
1937 to 25,797 in 1940. The number of murder 
cases has increased from 455 in 1937 to 561 in 
1940. In short the province is becoming more 
lawless. The statistics are taken from the 
Police Administration Report for the mofussil 
of Bengal for the year 1940. 

J. M. Darra 


Religious Education of Hindus Neglected 


From the Time Tables of Primary Schools 
not teaching English as well as of those teach- 
ing English, appended to the Government 
Resolution No. 1087 Edn., dated the 9th March, 
1937 (Minister—M. Azizul Haque C.1E.), it 
appears that in Class I, 2 hours or periods of 
Religious instruction per week are provided; 
and 2 hours, or 4 periods in each of the classes 
II, WI and IV. No syllabus for the Hindu boys 


\ 
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and girls of classes I and II has been prepared; 
but in the case of the Muhammadans, Christians 
of both the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
persuasions, Syllabus of religious instruction has 
been prepared at great length. Why this dis- 
crimination against the Hindus alone? The 
enormity of this discrimination will be realised, 
when one remembers that of the students read- 
ing. in the first four classes more than 75 per 
cent read in the first two classes. Why the 
Hindu boys of classes I and II forego religious 
instruction passes our comprehension; especially 
as the Hindus pay more than 80 per cent of the 
provincial revenues. 
J. M. Darra 


If any agreed syllabus had been placed 
before the Education Department on behalf of 
the Hindu Community and the Department did 
not accept it, then the Hindus have a grievance; 
otherwise not.—Epitor, The Modern Review. 


Bengal Census of 1941 


The final results of enumeration of the Cen- 
sus in Bengal was published in the papers on the 
10th October, 1941. The total population of 
British Bengal has increased from 501 lakhs to 
603 lakhs—an increase of 20°3 per cent. Unlike 
the previous censuses, at this census the Bengalee- 
Hindus have increased at a greater rate than the 
Bengalee-Muhammadans. The Hindu growth 
is 23-1 per cent.; while that of the Muhamma- 
dans is 20-0 per cent. This greater growth is 
due mainly to the fact that the Burdwan Divi- 
sion, where about one-third of the Hindus live, 
has been free from malaria. At the last census 
in 1931, many of the Hindus boycotted the cen- 
sus operation at the behest of the Indian Nation- 
al Congress—and this led to their strengeh being 
shown of that census as less than wha it should 
have been. This time in 1941, the efforts of the 
All-Bengal Census Board formed under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. N. C. Chatterjea have met with 
success in making the Hindus census-minded; 
and avoiding the mistake they made in 1981. 
The percentage of the Muhammadans in the 
population has naturally come down. There has 
been great delay in the publication of census 
results. As soon as the Bengal figures were 
published, the Census Commissioner for India 
published India’s total of 388,800,000 on October 
14, The population of India has increased by 


15 per cent. 
J. M. Darra 


Greater Growth of the Bengalee Hindus— 
Neither Unnatural Not Due to Inflation 


The Muhammadans have been increasing 
their proportion in the population at every census 
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since 1881; this time their proportion has gone 
down—though by a very small amount, v2z., 0:16 
per cent. This has upset some Muhammadans; 
and they say this is due to the inflation of the 
number of the Hindus. That the percentage of 
the Muhammadans would come down at the cen- 


‘sus of March, 1941, was predicted by 8]. Jatin- 


dra Mohan Datta in the August, 1940, number 
of The Modern Review for the reasons stated 
therein—and it has come down. He estimated 
that the Hindu growth would be 5 per cent. 
greater than that of the Muhammadans; and it 
is 3-1 per cent. greater. His estimate in Febru- 
ary, 1941, that the total population of British 
Bengal would be 59 millions has come nearer 
the truth, for the actual population is 60°32 
million. [See The Modern Review for March, 
1941]. ‘He is thus not wrong by more than 3-2 
per cent. We think, that the greater growth of 
the Hindus is not, under the circumstances, un- 
natural. In its propaganda to make the Hindus 
census-minded, the All-Bengal Census Board 
always appealed to them “ neither to exaggerate, 
nor to inflate "—an attitude commended by the" 
Census Commissioner for India in his final radio 
broadcast. No Hindu leader ever appealed to 
any Hindu to exaggerate. We think the greater 
growth is not due to inflation. 


Bengal Hindw Mahasabha Demands Fresh 
Census or Test Census—Many Still 
Uncounted 


We°read in the papers that the following 
resolution has been passed by the Hindu Maha- 
sabha leaders : 

“That the Working Committee of the Bengal. Pro- 
vincial*’ Hindu Mahasabha repudiate the correctness of 
the Census figures recently published and demand a - 
fresh Census under the exclusive control of the Central . 
Government free from all interference by the Ministers; 
god in order to substantiate the charge that the Census 
figures do not correctly represent the real Hindu strength 
demands Test Census at an early date to determine 
the ratio of communal proportions. 

“The Working Committee congratulates all Hindus 
who have recorded themselves simply as Hindus, thus 
frustrating the sinister attempt of the Bengal Ministry 
to disintegrate and weaken the Hindus of Bengal® 

We endorse the demand for a fresh census 
or at least a test census. After the Census of 
1931, the Government of India imported two. 
world-famous statisticians, Drs. Bowley and 
Richardson, and had test censuses conducted 
by them in Madras and the Punjab. It was 
found that the proportion of the Himdus in both 
the provinces had gone up at the test census; 
while that of the Muhammadans had gone 
down. In the Punjab, the proportion of every 
community had gone up, excepting the Muham- 
madans. In the present Census (1941) of 
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Bengal, many Hindus, especially primitive 
tribesmen, remain uncounted. We shall try to 
prove this from the information already pub- 
lished. The number of primitive tribesmen, 
belonging to all religions, was 17,82,000 in 


‘1931. The population of Bengal has increased 


by 20 per cent since then; and these tribesmen 
would now number 21,388,000; but we find only 
18,380,000 enumerated. So about 2,48,000 pri- 
mitive tribesmen of all religions remain un- 
enumerated. Even if we assume that they have 
increased at half the provincial rate, viz., by 
10 per cent., they would now number 19,60,000, 
ani not 18,90,000! Even on this reduced basis, 
it means that 4 per cent. tribesmen remain un- 
counted. On the 20 per cent. increase basis, 
itemeans that some 14 per cent. remain un- 
enumerated. 4 
If we take the proportion of uncounted 
Hindus to be some 10 per cent., it is sufficient 
to negative the Muhammadan majority in 
Bengal. It is essential, therefore, to hold a 


, frezh census or at least a test census in Bengal 


to find out the real communal ratio. 


‘All-Bengal Census Board 


Speaking of the uncounted Hindus and 
tribesmen, it seems that the generality of the 
Hindus do not sufficiently realise the import- 


. ance of census for demographical purposes; and 


are not census-minded. ‘The Hindus of Calcutta, 
which boasts of several first-class Colleges and 
where there are hundreds of unemployed young 
men, did not furnish its proper quota of enu- 
merators. We are told that in the mofussil of 
Bengal, there was the same reluctance to act 
as enumerators. It was a happy idea on the 
part of the Hindu Mahasabha leaders to form 
an All-Bengal Census Board on non-party 
lines to make the people census-minded. And 
the services of the All-Bengal Census Board in 
making the Hindus “census-minded, and persuad- 
ing them to act as enumerators, and trying to 
protect them from persecution and harassment 
at the hands of the Fazl-ul-Hugq Ministry can- 
not be too highly praised. Its aim was a cent. 
per cent. correct census; and its attitude towards 
inflation has been praised by the Census Com- 
missioner ‘himself. Much of the success of the 
Board is due to the tacts ability and energy of 
its Fresident and its Secretary, Sits. N. C. 
Chatierjea and J. M. Datta. 

_ ‘here have been grave census irregularities 
in Assam; and its leaders are protesting against 
the same. Had an All-Assam Census Board 
been formed on the lines of the All-Bengal 
Census Board, many of the irregularities could 
have been prevented. We think every province, 
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should in future, form a Local Cénsus Board 
to watch over official vagaries at least a year 
before the census. ane 


The Moral Basis of Wars 


One of the paradoxes of all wars, ancient, 
medieval or modern, is the constant effort 
made by the combatants to find a moral justi- 
fication for their conduct. All wars have been 
fought for a worthy cause, either religious, 
moral or idealistic. In the past men have en- 
gaged in mutual slaughter shouting religious 
slogans. - Later on they have set fire to towns 
and villages, killed innocent men, women and 
children, blasted fair landscape and scorched 
the good earth with the sole object of establish- 
ing the power of ‘Good over Evil. In the latest 
phase wars have been and are being fought 
to proye the superiority of one set of “isms” 
over another—to make the world safe for this 
or that. That is how men have been urged to 


‘leave their homes and hearths and to go out to 


kill or to get killed. Time and again men have 
assembled for this ancient sport of slaughter 
and destruction and never have they been denied 
the satisfaction of killing or dying for a just 
cause. Yet at each cold-blooded accounting 
they have been proved to have been the tools 
of arrogant princes, unworthy imposters or 
greedy ‘tradesmen. The wonder of it is that 
throughout man’s long ‘history no successful 
attempt has ever been made to call this eternal 
bluff. All evidence points to the one out- 
standing fact that wars are never fought 
for their declared and much advertised 
object.. If the masses are told that they are 
fighting“ make the world safe for growing cab- 
bage, any intelligent student of history should 
right away bid good-bye to all hopes of meeting 
that vegetable for a few generations. Cynical, 
but true. 

The present war is being fought by the 
Germans to establish a new order in Europe. 
That is to say, Europe may now look forward 
to long years of the oldest variety of order (or 
disorder) constituting tyranny, oppression and 
suffering for the individual, The Prime Minister 
of Britain, Mr. Churchill, has advised us that 
the World, particularly the British Empire, shall 
hereafter be more democratic than even 
Democracy. We cannot quote his exact words 
offhand; but that is the impression we have 
gathered. Some say that he has not been able 
to be consistent under cross-examination and 
has already blurted out little bits of his future 
plans re the World, the Empire and Democracy 
which are being misconstrued by crafty 
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counter-propagandists ! It has been alleged that 
Britain’s No. 1 has secret designs on those back- 
ward members of the Empire who fervently 
adore Democracy but are‘too gullible to know 
how and when to get it. Evil tongues will wag. 

_ But, the question is why blame Mr. Chur- 
chill or depend upon unauthoriséd persons to 
interpret British war aims? We are not parti- 
cipating in any private feud between Churchill 
and Hitler. Even if he had the best of inten- 
tions, his promises may not be honoured by his 
successors. What is required, if anything, is a 
solemn declaration by the British people whose 
‘war we are fighting. It is the people algne who 
tan make a promise in a true Democracy. And 
we should very much like all promises, hopes or 
bluffs to emanate from that mighty source, and 
not from this man or that, whether self-appoint- 
ed or elected. With our limited knowledge of 


the British people we think they are foad of’ 


specialisation. That is how they have turned 
out such great Doctors, Scientists, Engineers, 
etc., etc. Their politicians are also specialists. 
They have mastered the technique of statecraft 
and can completely dissociate thoughts from 
words. What we desire therefore is a heart 
to heart talk with the man in the street in 
Great Britain. It is for him that we are fight- 
ing and it is with him that we wish to have our 
discussion. Our question, bluntly put, would be 

At the end of this War, the world will be safe 
(comfortable) for you. Will it be the same for 
us 7 


V. 


The Future of India 


The whole world is trying to go toward. 
A study of the astounding progress made by 
only two nations within recent times would fair- 
ly take one’s breath away. We mean Russia 
and China. The one rose out of serfdom and 
starvation and discarded the principle that one 
man’s loss is another man’s profit; substituting 
it by the principle that each man’s profit must be 
all men’s profit. This simple change of formula 
for human conduct rapidly brought about a tre- 
mendous change. The empire which less than 
forty years ago was shaken to its foundations 
by an almost unknown and third-grade power 
has become a mighty state capable of facing the 
most ferocious armies the world has ever seen. 
This does not mean a mere increase in fighting 
ability. It means the nation has developed its 
mental, mgral and matefial equipment to a 
remarkable degree. What the Tzars had never 
been able to achieve during centuries the people 
have achieved in a couple of decades. A similar 
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awakening, although not quite so intensive, is 
noticed in China. Her line of progress lay more 
in consolidating her ancient institutions; reform- 
ing and remodelling here and there and a great 
effort at uniting the people under one flag. The 
long fight China is putting up against militaris- 
tie Japan provés beyond doubt that she has 
succeeded in her efforts to a great extent. 

[Neither in Russia nor in China do we find 
the forces of reaction gaining ground anywhere 
at any time. The best brains, the most desir- 
able and workable plans and the highest 
concentration of will and action to reach the 
objective are constantly inf the forefront. No 
attempts at pampering primitive urges, fostering 
mediaeval superstitions and jealousies and 
pushing unworthy men in the lime light aré 
noticed anywhere. 

Among all the nations that are striving for 
the realisation of their ideals, India stands out | 
prominently for various reasons. She is under 
the guardianship of a Foreign Nation which 
exercises absolute power over her government 
and controls the greater portion of her organised 
Industry and Commerce. India has her aspira- 
tions and ideals which do not compare 
unfavourably with those of other nations; but 
there is great lack of unity, faulty conception 
of values and great crowds ready to back up 
ideas which in other lands would find few 
supporters and would be readily thrown over. 
Taking adwantage of all this, the forces of 
reaction, self-seekers and professional evil-doers 
have been able to do great harm to the cause 
of Indian nationalism. The worst of moth- 
eaten ideas, evil institutions, disruptive organi- 


sations and brazen mischiel-mongers can come 


out into the open in India to the utter confusion 
of public opinion. So long as a man does 
not® speak against the Rulers of India, he can 
safely flout science, ethics, history, common 
sense and all the known principles of social con- 
duct and get away with it. With millions living 
in half starvation in mud hovels, their joy of 
life utterly destroyed, their existence steepet 
in dark ignorance and animal conflict; with 
millions dying unattended, without medicine 
and of easily preventible maladies, the forum 
of Indian public life is not crowded with capable 
scientists, Coctors, engineers and economists but 
with a medley of short-sighted self-seekers, half- 
educated charlatans and political acrobats. This 
is a shameful state of affairs and calls for an 
immediate organisation of all available national 
talent in the field of science, engineering, 
medicine, education and economics. Our problem 
is to find food, clothing, housing, medicine, edu- 
cation and recreation for our millions and not to 
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build an elaborate and useless museum of de- 
funct institutions, creeds, castes, dogmas and 
superstitions. « “ 


War Time Measures 


War time measures becomé@ necessary when 
a nation has to meet the extraordinary demands 
of maintaining armies in the field. The peace 
time rights and privileges of the citizen have to 
be abolished or restricted in war time with a 
visw to divert national resources and energy 
inso other channels. The most common exam- 
ples are extraordinatly taxes, control of supplies, 
rationing, restrictions put on labour and techni- 
cal men, declaring special areas as prohibited 
“zcnes, control of the press, censorship, price 
control, commandeering resources and compulsory 
service. ‘There is a certain type of humanity 
which specialises in making use of opportunities. 
‘The worst are possibly those that rob the dead. 
There are others who turn to personal account 
all that is solely made for the public good. 
These people abuse things so much so that very 
scon the social purpose of war time measures 
is totally obscured by their greed and hankering 
for power. People begin to ask, “ Was this done 
to control supplies or to stimulate illicit trade ?” 
Or they ask, “ Was it done to protect the nation 
or to put more power in the hands of arrogant 
officials or industrialists?’ Those who have 
the power should therefore see ,that these 
measures are not abused. All the self-denial 
and restriction of liberty should go to strengthen 
end benefit the nation and not this man or that. 

India is getting more and more, of these 
measures. It is therefore necessary that we 
should be vigilant lest abuse creeps in. It is 
the duty of all men to see that their rights and 
privileges are not sacrificed to enrich sedfish 
individuals or to, strengthen the hands of bullies. 


V. 


England’s Soul Worth Many 
Tidias . 
Recently a British writer and traveller of 
oi distinction came out with an appeal to his 
countrymen to do the right by India. We have 
not got his appeal before us and only remem- 
ber that it was a genuinely honest appeal. It 
begged the British people to be just and righte- 
ous and subdue their greed and give free play to 
their sense of-justice and truth. For the soul 
of England was worth many Indias. His 
appeal did not go in vain; for immediately fol- 
lowing it an Englishman of no consequence, as 
far as our knowledge goes, came out with a 
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reply. In this we had a recapitulation of the 
standard creed of British diplomacy relating to 
India. Britain could not dream of landing India 
into Self-government; for that would surely harm 
either this Indian or that Indian or some Indian! 
When adi Indians are agreed on all points, then, 
surely, India will be fit for Self-government.. 
Are all Britishers agreed on all points? Have 
they ever been unanimous on any question ? 
Even fighting Hitler or keeping India down ? 
What is the parliamentary system of govern- | 
ment ? Why do the British talk about a majo- 
rity, a minority or the Opposition ? If we are 
to accept this man’s attempt at explaining the 
situatigh as typical of British logic and argu- 
ment, then Lord help the mentally deficient ! 
Good thing we were talking of the soul of 
Engiand and net about her brains or we Indians 
would be in a mess! For many (X) Indians=1 

-Soul of England, therefore 1 India=1/X 
Soul* of England. We are not pleased at this 
valuation. 

We have been reading a book of quotations 
as an escape from modern brains. It reads in 
one place: 

“A mercantile deputation from Bordeaux, being 


asked by Louis XIV what should be done to advance 
their interests, replied, “Sire, let us alone!” 


What Is India’s Soul Worth ? 


Sir Francis Younghusband has said that 
England’s soul is worth many Indias, and 
he has therefore exhorted his countrymen to 
do the right by India by allowing her to be inde- 
pendent, if she so desires, and thus save the soul 
of England. As a truly patriotic Englishman he 
is rmht in taking it for granted that England 
still hs a soul to save. We hope she has. 

Leaving the task of saving England’s soul 
to Englishmen, we Indians should believe that 
India has a soul and should tiy to realize that 
soul. We should ask ourselves what that soul 
is worth and be prepared to make all sacrificeg 
to keep it inviolate and undimmed. 


Reuters 


Reuters have been owned and managed so 
far by a wide group of newspapers in Britain 
and in the Empire. Recent developments 
brought to the forefront the question whether an 
institution like Reuters should be allowed in the 
Empire’s interest, to be managed by a small group 
of London newspaper-owners. From the reports 
published in the Press it is clear that public 
opinion as*well as the opinion of the present- 
owners is against any such transfer of power. 
But, inspite of this great dislike for the proposed 
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change of management, things: have been en- 
gineered in a way that has made the change 
somewhat inevitable. This thas been managed 
partly by “ Threats of Competition ” and partly 
by financial. inducements. It is difficult to 
understand why after surrendering to these 
“threats ” and inducements the erstwhile mana- 
gers of Reuters should start a Press agitation for 
parliamentary intervention. It is not at all clear 
what is expected to be gained by discussion in 
Parliament unless of course there is any suspicion 
that Mr. Churchill’s Government has had some- 
thing to do with forcing the change. The atti- 
tude of the Government however will beso proof 
that they had sympathies this way or that. 
We are against controlled news. But the proper 
control of news is a powerful weapon. Hitler 
has been able to prove this to the world. The 


Barons of Fleet Street are no mysterious figures., 


We all know what they stand for and whose 
power it will be if they acquire ‘new powers. 
‘The controversy however proves that a 
number df British public men still openly avow 
freedom and democracy though “ threatened ” 
and “ induced.” 


V. 
Reuter And India 


_“ Reuter’s” service has never been just and 
satisfactory to India. Under the control of a 
few British newspaper magnates, it would be 
still more unjust and unsatisfactory. If India 
were free and independent and if it were possible 
to form a truly International Board, we would 
have suggested that Reuters should be under 
the contro] of such a Board. (27-10-1941.) 

The morning dailies of the 29th Qetober 
last contain a long. telegram, anéouncing 
the arrangements finally made, which runs partly 
thus : 

The Press Association who were sole holders of the 
shares of Reuters Limited have decided in co-operation 
with the Newspaper Proprietors Association, to enter 
into common and equal partnership in Reuters and to 
se6 up a Reuter Trust. To this end the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association has purchased from the Press 
Association one half of the capital of Reuters. The 
effect of this is that Reuters is now owned by the British 
press asa whole. A declaration of trust has been signed 
by both parties setting forth the principles which will 
be maintained under the new ownership which is re- 
garded as in the nature of a trust rather than as an 
Investment. 


Increasing Industrial Skill in India 


Circwmstances have forced upon India the 
work of supplying arms and munitions to the 
forces of the Empire. The questions whether 
this is our war or some one else’s, whether we 
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believe in war and so on are of little use in the 
face of accomplished facts. We are at war with 
Germany and her Allies, whether* we wished it 
or not and without reference to our faith or 
disbelief in Democracy, Fascism, Imperialism, 
or anything whatsoever. The fact remains that 
we are at war*in so far aS we are acting as 
soldiers, munition workers, etc., etc. Another 
fact stands out clearly. It is this that all Indians 
are helping in the war indirectly by paying extra 
taxes, suffering a variety of inconveniences and 
by keeping a philosophical attitude. The war 
is coming nearer India day by day and we may 
soon have a more intimate contact with it. I[t 
is therefore necessary to revise our outlook so 
that we may be able to face any situavion that 
may grise hereafter. One thing has been noticed 
in connection with the war efforts of India. 
There is no dearth of raw materials in India 
and there is no lack of man power. But India 
is very short of industrial skill and tech- 
nical knowledge. Great efforts are being made 
to train up skilled workers all over India. It is 
expected that once India has the required number 
of technical hands and skilled workers she will 
be able to produce great stores of arms and muni- 
tions. This will enable India to profit finan- 
cially, reduce unemployment and to build up a 
stock of technical skill which will be an asset 
for ever. 

We see ‘no harm in taking this matter up 
nationally and vigorously. Over and above what, 
the Government is doing to train up men, all 
Schools and Colleges and small private concerns 
may easily join hands to make India skilled. 
All boys at School may be givén an hour a day 
to handle a hammer and chisel or a fle under ~ 
the supervision of a skilled man. This cannot 
be very difficult. All College students may 
similarly devoted some time to the studv of Prac- 
tical Chemistry, Electricity and Allied Sciences.” 
A little trainng in mechanic$, engineering and 
similar things might help. 

On the soldiering side, more drill and physi- 
cal culture, first aid, scout craft, ete., will take 
all persons nearer to the real thing. Govern- 
ment, perhaps, may not like to overdo things. 
But as there is some risk of India getting into 
the line of fire any time, would not a little pri- 
vate enterprise in these spheres be a very wise 
move ? | 

V. 


Nazi Vendetta 
Vieuy, Oct. 23. 
Fifty Frenchmen have been ordered to be shot as 
a reprisal for the killing of a German officer at Bor- 


deaux, and if the culprits are not seized by midnight 
on Sunday, the 26th October, 50 other hostages will be 
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executed, states an order issued -by General von Stuelp- 
nagel, commanding the German Army of Occupation m 
France. me - 

- A reward fotalling fifteen million franc has been 
offered to the inhabitants of France who will contribute 
to the discovery of the culprits. 

The town and neighbouring communes of Bordeaux 
have been ordered to pay a surety of, ten million Franes 
by 6 p.m. today. The Germans demanded this owing 
to the shooting of a German officer on Tuesday.—Reuter. 

The Germans will keep the money if the outcome 
of the present inquiry is unsatisfactory or if further 
hostile acts are committed. 


200 ComMUNISTS EXECUTED 


‘two hundred more “communist ” hostages have 
been executed in Yugoslavia, according to the Serb 
official newspaper Nove Vreme says a despatch to the 
Vichy News Agency. The order for the execution was 
given by the Germans in reprisal for alleged -attacks on 
@erman soldiers on October 18. s 
‘Execution Postronep 

Vicuy, Oct. 24. 


- The execution of further groups of hostages for 
the Nantes and Bordeaux shootings has been postponed, 
says an official statement according to the Vicny News 
Agency. The postponement was due to appeals broad- 
cast by Marshall Petain and Admiral Darlan on Wed- 
nesday. 

Zero hour for the further Nantes victims has been 
extended to midnight, October 27, and for the Bordeaux 
ones to midnight, October 29. . 

The statement says, “In agreeing to the postpone- 
ment the German authorities wish’ to increase the 
chances of finding the two culprits and thus sparing 
French lives.”—Reuter. , 


Vicuy, Oct. 24. 


Three more Frenchmen were shot -today for “ illegal 
possession of arms and munitions,’ according to the 
Vichy News Agency. The order was signed by von 
Stuelpnagel, Nazi Commander of the Army of Occupa- 

_ tien in France—Reuter. 


‘The. Nazi reprisals have been ‘strongly 
condemned by President. Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, as they should and must be 


~by all truly civilized persons.. 


Lonpon, Oct. 25. 


Calculated murder of innocent citizens by hundreds 
in occupied European territories by orders of ‘Flitler 
and his fellow gangsters continues. 

« It is reported this morning that an official announce- 
ment from Belgrade states that 200 Serbian hostages 
have been executed folldwing the killing of a German 
soldier on October 18. - - 


Revoutine to Worip 


The British Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill associated 
the British Government with the sentiments of the 
statemmént issued by President Roosevelt on Saturday 
‘m which the American President scathingly condemned 
the Nazi reprisal executions, declaring that they wére 
revolting to the world and “acts of desperate men who 
know in their hearts that they cannot win.” -_ 

Mr. Churchill’s statement is more direct. The 
butcheries ‘in France, he said, are only an example of 
what Hitler’s Nazis are doimg in ‘Poland, Belgium, 
Yugoslavia, Norway and Holland and above all behind 
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the German fron{ in Russia. “They are but a fore- 
taste of what. Hitler would inflict upon the British and 
American peoples if only he- could get -power,” the 
Prime Minister said. “ Retribution for these crimes. 
must henceforward take its place among the major pur- 
poses of this war.’—Reuter. 


Though it cannet be said that-the French 
as a, people are incapable of mass executions— 
the history of the French revolution stands in 
the way of any such assertion, it is plain that 
they cannot gain their freedom by assassinating: 
some Germans. For at present the Germans 
are in a position to shed more blood than the 
French. Hence without discussing the question, 
whether,zahimsa or non-violence is ethically anf 
spiritually superior to the use of physical force 
and killing and a better means of gaining and 
safeguarding freedom than the latter, it may 
be said that General De Gaulle’s advice to his 
people as contained in the message printed be- 
“low is wise, 7 


— Lonpvon, Oct. 23. 

The leader of the Free French General de Gaulle, 
broadcast tonight (Thursday) an’ order to his country- 
men. It was, “in the present circumstances do not kill 
the Germans,” The reason, he said, was that it was. 
only too easy for the enemy to retaliate against tem- 
porarily disarmed men and women. “As soon as it is 
possible to attack from outside and inside, you will 
recelve appropriate orders. Until then patience, pre- 
paration .and, resolution.” - 
_ “The war of the French must be conducted by those 
in charge of it, myself and the National Committee 
for Free Frenchmen. It is imperative that all those 
who fight inside the country as well as outside should 
observe these directions.”—Reuter. 


This note was written on the 27th October, 
1941. ; 


After all the horror, indignation and com- 
atin Cesc by the reported executions. 
comes Yae following reassuring cable : 


Vieuy, Oct. 28. 


General Stuelnagel, Commander-in-Chief of the 
German military administration in France, yesterday 
(Monday) advised’ the Vichy authorities that he had 
suspended the planned executions of a hundred hostages 
at Nantes and Bordeaux following the killing of two 
German officers. 

According to an announcement here Stuelpnagel 
told Vichy that he was taking this action in order to 
give the’ population a chance to throw light on the 
“ outrages.” ‘ 

Frenchmen who do not give the authorities informa- 
tion in their knowledge of criminal plans, including at- 
tacks, on persons, incendiarism, destruction of publie 
buildings by explosion and. sabotage of telegraphic and’ 
telephonic communications and works of art may get 
from three months to five years’ jail under a Jaw passed 
by the Vichy Council of Ministers to strerighten re-- 
pressive measures against “criminal attacks” such as 
killing German officers at®*Nantes and Bordgaux. Simi- 
lar penalties ate laid down for those who fail to go to 
the aid of persons in danger of being attacked. and those 
who having witnessed’ such attacks fail to notify the: 
authorities —Reuter. 


_ NOTES 


About “ Exécution of French Hostages” 


. Berngé, Oct. 30. 
Cooling off in Franco-German relations has been 
noted by Berlin political observers following the exe- 
cutions of 100 hostages at Nantes and Bordeaux and 
if is possible that the arrival of the newly appointed 
German Consul-General Krug Von Nidda at Vichy 
on Saturday will be postponed, writes the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the newspaper Basler Nachrichten. The 
announcement of the establishment of a German 
Consulate-General in Vichy was announced in Berlin 
about a fortnight ago. The Consulate would be regard- 
ed as a branch of the German Embassy in Paris and in 
se a French Consul was to be appointed in Berlin. 
——{veuter, 


But we were told only a day ago that the 
executions have been postponed. Wh is the 
truth ? 


Mr. Amery’s Broadcast Reply to Some 
American Questions 


In our first note in this issue we haveecom- 


mented on Mr. Amery’s answer to the first 
American question chosen by him for reply. We 
will briefly comment on some of his other 
answers. a 

The second question was framed with such 
adequate ignorance and foolishness as to make 
it quite easy for Mr. Amery to dispose of it. 
The question and the most important part of 
Mr. Amery’s answer thereto are given below. 

The second questioner, Mr. E. W. Jeffery, of Hast 
Cleveland, Ohio, asked: “Is it true that the Viceroy 
of India declared war against Germany without refer- 
ence to the people of India? Is that democracy ?” 

Mr. Amery: “‘ine Viceroy never declared war 
and could not have declared war.” 


That is quite true. But what Mr. E. W. 
Jeffery ought to have asked is: “Has the British 
Government made India a belligerent weh the 
consent of her people? Were they Consulted 
before or even after their country had been drag- 
ged into the war?” If he had done so, Mi. 
Amery’s truthfil reply to both the questions 
would have been, “ No.” 

Mr. Amery did not plainly tell Mr. Jeffery 
that the Indian Legislature is not legally com- 
petent to discuss any questions relating to 
foreign policy, though he admitted as much when 
he said : 

“When, .... India becomes in the fullest sense 
a free and equal partner in the British Commonwealth, 
then she will be in a position, both constitutionally 
and in fact, to decide these momentous issues for 
herself.” 

That is to say, India is still politically a 
baby and cannot decide for herself questions of 
war and peace, and so her guardian and keeper 
Britain has decided that she (India) should be 
made a party to the war! 
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According to Mr. Amery, “an overwhelm- 
ing body of public opinion in India was from 
the first and is today behind the British Govern- 
ment in its struggle ‘against Nazi tyranny and 
aggression.” That large numbers of the people 
of a country hate Nazi tyranny and aggression, 
is not a fact swfficient in itself to warrant the 
conclusion that that country ought to be dragged 
into a war with the Nazis without being consul- 
ted. The vast majority of the people of the 
United States of America, we are told, hate 
Nazi tyranny and aggression and are “ behind 
the British Government ” in its struggle “ against 
Germany.” But, though the U.S. A. has been 
behing Britain from the -very beginning of the 
war, yet up till now (31st October, 1941) it has 
not declared war against Germany. Similarly 
it was quite possible that in spite of the over- 
whelming body of Indian publie opinion being 
really against Nazism, India would not have 
been at war with Germany if possessed of free- 
dom of choice. In fact, the Indian National 
Congress, which is India’s best organized, largest 
and most powerful representative body, is not 
behind the British war against Germany. 

The third question had appeared several times in 
a variety of forms. That selected by the B. B. C. 
was from Mr. Jerom Boyer of Fairlawn (New Jersey) : 
“Why does not Britain grant India Dominion Status 
now ? Does she intend to do so, and when ? ” 

Mr. Amery: “India was by the Act of 1935 
given a Federal Constitution under which the 11 pro- 
vineces enjoyed complete democratic government over 
all subjects ¢hat most affect the life of the ordinary 
citizen, subjects in fact which, under the American 
Constitution, come within the field of the several 
States. Four of these provinces, with a population of 
nearly a hundred million people, are living under that 
democrati¢g system today.” ; 
And so on and so forth. 

Mr. Amery’s answer is full of half truths 
which are more misleading and dangerous than 
lieg. He did not tell Mr, Jerom Boyer that the 
so-called provincial autonomy was of a very 
limited character, that the provincial Governors 
had large powers of intervention; that Indians of 
all political parties were dissatisfied with both 
the federal and provincial parts of the Act of 
1935; that the Parliamentary Committee which 
drafted the Act had rejected every single pro- 
posal of a progressive nature made by a 
delegation of moderate Indians, including the 
Agha Khan, and that all this had given rise to 
deep resentment and growing distrust of British 
intentions in India. Neither did Mr. Amery 
point out that the pledge of Dominicn Status 
was: qualified by reservations in regard to 
Britain’s obligations; that Britain was to be the 
sole judge and arbiter of those obligations; that 
Indians would be allowed to draw up their cons- 
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titution only if all parties agreed with one 
another; and that agreement among Indians had 
been made much more difficult by not only the 
Communal Decision and “various pro-Muslim 
resolutions, rules, etc., issued by the Govern- 
ment but also by the utterances of the present 
Secretary of State:and the present Viceroy. 

In his reply to the question relating to the 
imprisonment of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Mr. 
Amery said that 

“He (the Pandit) was: sentenced to imprisonment 
for violent and deliberately provocative speeches aim- 
ed at hampering the war effort of India—speeches which 
did so in effect as well as in intention.” 

We have not got these speeches of the 
Pandit before us now—perhaps we never had 
the opportunity to read them. So we are not 
in a position to examine Mr. Amery’s charatter- 
ization of them. But this is the first time that 
we hear from official lips that the speeches and 
other activities of any section of Indian Nation- 
alists had hampered the Indian war effort. Mr. 
Amery and other members of the British Govern- 
ment in Britain and India, whenever they spoke 
on the subject, gave the world public and the 
Indian public to understand that the above- 
mentioned speeches and activities had had n9 
injurious effect on the Indian war effort. In fact, 
in his reply to the last question chosen by him, 
broadcasted along with his reply to the question 
relating to the Pandit’s imprisonment, he said, 
inconsistently and inadvertently enough ; 

“The more the war has given evidence of the 
nature of Nazi tyranny and the nearer that zone of 
danger has moved to India the more wholeheartedly 
have Indians of all. (?) classes and communities wished 
- for the victory of what is their cause as much as ours 
and the more effective has been their practical support 
to that cause. That support has not been seriously 
affected by the manceuvres of Indian politicians against 
each other or by their criticism of the present system 
oof Government in India.”—(ltalics ours.—Eb., R.). 


Regarding the sentence on Pandit Nehru, 
Mr, Amery further said : 


His sentence was not a. matter for the executive 
but for the law. Do you think that it would have 
ben fair to the humbler misdemeanants if the judge 
had decided that the rigour of the law applied only 
to them and that a man of Pandit Nehru’s social and 
political standing should be entitled to preach sedition 
with impunity ? Would that have been fair to those 
democratic Indian Cabinets still responsible for the 
Government of four great provinces who are loyally 
helping. the war effort and have dealt firmly with 
similar seditious activities. 


The sentence was no doubt a judicial 
one. But the executive had power to inter- 
fere with such sentences. Neither Mr. Amery 
nor any authority of lower rank having ‘such 
power has exercised it to reverse or reduce the 
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monstrous sentence pronounced on the Pandit. 
On account .of its monstrous character, it has 
been condemned not only by men of all political 
parties in India but also by responsible members 
of the Liberal and Labour parties in Britain. 
Nobody wants that “ humbler misdemean- 
ants “ should be severely dealt with and men of 
Pandit Nehru’s social and political standing 
should go scotfree if they offended against the 
law. But does Mr. Amery mean to say that it 
was right to pass a monstrous sentence on Pandit 
Nehru because of his social and political standing 
whilst for the same “offence”? men of lower 
standing were dealt with more lightly? Is 
British Jw a respecter of persons in this perverse 
sense ? 
Mr. Amery insinuated that the Premiers and 
Cabinets of the Panjab, Bengal, Assam and Sindh 
wanted or approved of such monstrous sentences, 
Was that fair to those persons ? 


Dacea Riots and Bengal Ministry’ s 
Indifference 


/ ‘ 

Indifference on the part of the present 
ministry to prevent recrudescences of communal 
disturbances at Dacca and stop loss of life and 
property was condemned at a public meeting held 
at the Calcuta University Institute Hall on the 
29th October last. Ex-Minister -Maulavi 
Nausher Ali presided. 

Syed Nausher Ali addressing the meeting 
said: 

The incidents at Dacca were nothing but the result 
of the policy followed by the Ministry in Bengal. He 
narrated how the poison of communalism grew and 
spread all over the country through the agents of 
British imperialism. He showed how Separate Elector- 
ate cae and how Pakistan and Hindusthan came 
into the’wnouths of the reactionaries. He said that 
those who committed crimes in the name of ‘religion 
were abominable creatures and those who excited them 
to such actions were still more detestable. 

He regretted that while tragedies-were being enact- 
ed at Dacca the fninisters should have been away to 
Delhi and enjoy fun there. Incidentally, he pointed 
out what immense mischiefs the Pakistanwalas were 
doing to the country. By raising the cry of Pakistan 
Mr. Jinnah, he said, was simply strengthening the 
hands of British imperialism. 


Syed Nausher Ali said that 


The Id day was a day for the Moslems to forget 
quarrels and love and embrace each other. It was 
deplorable that disturbances should have broken out 
that day. Moreover, he had never heard before of 
big processions coming out with flags on the Jd day. 
He failed to understand the reasons which led them to 
make such show. 


Concluding Syed Nausher Ali'said that 


They had*condemned the ministry for their failure 
to prevent riots. But this would not mean they them- 
selves had no responsibility in the matter. According 
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to him, solution of this problem was in their own 
hands. _All of them, Hindus and Muslims, should make 
it a mission of their life to achieve freedom of their 
country. They should refuse to think in terms of 
communalism. That they were Indians should always 
be uppermost in their thoughts. He was sure it was 
the freedom of the country that could end all suffering. 
Then Hindu-Muslim quarrels would be a thing of the 
past and there would be no trace of mischief-makers. 


Mr, P. N, Brahma, Mayor of Calcutta, said 
that 

It was most unfortunate that riots should break 
out in Dacca again and again. He believed they them- 
selves were not to blame for this. Different agencies 
were working among them with cross purposes. How- 
ever, they should not rest content with asking the authori. 
ties to stop repetition of such disturbances. They had 
also a duty. Communal outlook and bias should be 
hated by them always. A lofty ideal should inspire 
their thoughts and actions. 


Messrs. Hemendra, Prasad Ghosh, Maulavi 
Asadulla Siraji and Maulavi Abdul Malek also’ 
addressed the meeting. 

A resolution was adopted by the meeting, 
placing on record its most emphatic condemna- 
tion of the indifference of the present ministry 
in taking adequate steps to prevent disturbances 
at Dacca. 


So-Called Communal “ Riots ” 


Though the secret murders, and, sometimes, 
clashes between groups of men belonging to 
different religious communities are generally 
called ‘communal riots,’ they are not generally 
riots, and there are always men in all communi- 
ties who detest these wicked deeds and disgrace- 
ful incidents. Some communities have more of 
such reasonable men and some less. But never 
are whole communities ranged agaipst one 
another. 

It cannot be said that religious fanaticism 
has nothing to do with these disgraceful occur- 
rences. But such fanaticism has existed for cen- 
turies. The reason why for some time past, 
and just at present, these disgraceful occurrences 
blacken the contemporary ‘history of India, is 
not unconnected with the Communal Decision, 
Separate Electorate, and other features of British 
policy in India. 

No community is-in the least a gainer by 
these wicked and foolish “ riots.” No community 
can gain the upper hand. by them. It is only the 
secret leaders and instigators who hope to gain 
some worldly advantages by using ruffians as 
their tools. Open war and open fight, however 
damnable, are better thanethese ‘ communal riots.’ 
For even in the unjustest wars there may be 
heroic incidents and courageous deeds, Batt there 
is nothing but cowardice in these ‘communal 
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riots.’ Reconciliation and peace can be brought 
about between those engaged in open warfare, 
because the parties are known. But when there 
is a lull in ‘ communal riots,’ it cannot be taken 
for granted that there is true reconciliation and 
peace. Only show of superior force sends the 
ruffians to theirehiding places. 

It is not merely in Muslim majority pro- 
vinces like Bengal and Sindh that there are 
‘communal riots.’ Bombay and Madras are not 
such provinces, but there are ‘ communal riots’ 
in Bombay city and Nellore. 


No Peace In The World Without 
India’s Independence 


Amrita Bazar Patrika writes : ° 
“Pandit Govind Ballav Pant, ex-Premier of U. P., 

is making a clarion call to mobilize the non-co- 
operating forces of the country under the banner of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Not to speak of any peace in 
India, he says that there can be no peace ana happi- 
ness in the whole world so long as India is not inde- 
pendent, and the independence of India can be achieved 
only if the resources of the country are mobilized under 
the leadership. of Mahatma Gandhi.” 

We are glad Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
believes that there can be no peace in the. world 
so long as India is not independent. We are 
glad, too, that Amrita Bazar Patrika has noticed 
the truth, as it has been recognized by and come 
out of the mouth of an ex-Premier, 

The Mfodern- Review. published. in. its last 
July number a long article entitled “ India’s 
Freedom A Pre-requisite to World Freedom and 
World Peace.” It was written by Sju. Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee. This was followed by another 


article in the August number, entitled “The © . 


Problem of India’s Freedom A World Problem.” 
It was written by the late Lala Lajpat Rai. 

¢ Amrita Bazar Patrika noticed neither of 
these articles. - | . 


Question of Acceptance of Office 
By Congressmen | - 


By acccepting office Congressmen were able 
to do some good to the provinces in which they 
worked, though the autonomy given to the pro- 
vinces is of an extremely limited character. But 
the edge of the desire for complete independence 
was blunted by the acceptance of a compromise. 
And many Congress Ministers, e.g., Shrimati 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, openly declared their 
dissatisfaction with this sort of provincial auto- 
nomy and said in effect that what little good 
they had been able to do was nothing in 
comparison with what they desired to do, 
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The question of the re-acceptance of office 
by Congressmen has again been raised. If 
tney accept office now they can no doubt do the 
same sort of good work which they did 
before as ministers, etc. But conditions 
are now different. The provincial governors 
are now carrying on the wotk of adminis- 
tration in the Congress majority provinces. 
They are devoting as much attention as possible 
to the “war effort.” If Congressmen become 
Ministers they must do the same kind of work. 
How can they do so without throwing overboard 
their leader Mahatma Gandhi, who is against 
war? Once indeed most of the Congress 
leaders did throw Gandhiji overboard. They 
promised to help the British Government in its 
var effort provided a National Government of 
the kind suggested by them were formed in the 
Centre. But the British Government made no 
response. The Congress leaders who had rejected 
Gandhiji’s leadership again accepted him as 
their dictator. The attitude of Government has 
become stiffer than before. By expanding the 
VYiceroy’s Executive Council, by forming the 
Defence Advisory Committee and by constitu- 
ting a National Civil Defence Council (which 
has no powers and no responsibility !)) Govern- 
ment perhaps thinks that it can do without the 
co-operation of the Congress. If Congressmen 
now want to offer their (unwanted) co-operation 
hy accepting office, they must approach the 
authorities in sackcloth and ashes and foreswear 
their allegiance to the Mahatma. It is for them 
to make their choice—we offer them no advice, 
us none is required. 

- No doubt the war is coming nearer India. 
But when has the Government said that it is 
not getting all the recruits, money and materials 
that it wants and that, therefore, Congress must 


“come to its help ? On the contrary, in reply to 


she fifth Ameriean question chosen by Mr. 
Amery for answer, he said in part: 

“Since the outbreak of the war India’s army has 
grown from some 200,000 to 750,000 and will soon be 
over -a million. Every Indian in the army is a volun- 
~eér, not a conscript, and there are long waiting lists. . . 
india’s young navy and air force are also worthily play- 
ing their part. India has developed a vast industrial 
machine for war supplies of every kind... .”—Reuter. 


By the by, Mr. Amery ought to have said, 
“Every Indian in the army is a mercenary.” 
Months ago The New Statesman and Nation 
said that India is such a miserably poor country 
shat any number of recruits can be had for a 
pittance. And Prof. Gulshan Rai has shown 
in The Tribune that in the Panjab (the chief 
recruiting province) the poorest districts have 
furnished the largest number of recruits. 
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Future of the Associated Press 
of India — 
The Tribune of Lahore writes : 


The London deal seriously affects the Associated 
Press of India, and it is this question that should re- 
ceive the serious consideration of newspapers in_ this 
country. The Associated Press of India, though living 
on the patronage of Indian newspapers and enjoying 
subsidies from the Government of India, is owned by 
Reuters, a foreign agency. With the control of Reu- 
ters passing largely into the hands of the Fleet Street 
barons, the control of the Associated Press automati- 
cally passes into their hands. This is not a very 
pleasant prospect. Steps should be taken to take over 
the agency from Reuters. Both the clientele and the 
operationg of the Associated Press of India are con- 
fined to India. The entire control of the Agency should 
be vested in Indian newspapers. Should Reuters refuse 
to part with the control of the Associated Press of 
India, India would not be left entirely without relief. 
It is open to the Government to withdraw all its 
facilities from the news agency and to newspapers to 
‘stop tieir subscription and start an independent agency. 
It is, indeed, time India had her own national news 
agency. Every country has its own news agency. 
India is the only country in the world without its 
national news agency. 

We endorse our contemporary’s observa- 
tions, he ics 
Non-co-operation of Muslim 
League Brand 


A New Delhi message, dated October 28 
last, says : , 

The Muslim League Party walked out of the 
Central Assembly this morning after a statement was 
made by Mr. Jinnah declaring that they were doing 
so in order to register their protest against the way 
in which the Muslim offer of co-operation in the war 
effort had been completely ignored by Government. 

The Muslim League, that is, Mr. Jinnah, 
has be™a copying the non-co-operating tactics 
of the Congress, but not consistently. There 
is also this difference that Congressmen believe 
that what they have been doing is for the 
good of the whole country and nation, whereas 
Mr. Jannah ‘has non-co-operated because 
Government would not accede to the eggregious 
and extravagant Pakistani demands of the 
Muslim League. Even the critics of the Con- 
gress, who say that Gandhiji’s campaign of 
Satyagraha has been infructuous, must admit 
that Congressmen are consistent. Just as the 
Congress members of the Central Assembly are 
not taking part in the proceedings of that 
Assembly, so they have also eschewed the sweets 
of office;—none of them are ministers, speakers, 
parliamentary secretaries, etc., none have co- 
operated with the war effort. This eannot be 
said of the Muslim Leaguers. The Muslim 
League party in the Assembly have staged a 
walk out. How many recruits, how much war 
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materials, etc., could they have supplied to: 
The Muslim League Premiers . 


Government ? 

and Ministers have supplied men and materials 

to Government and whether they remain 

members of the League or go out of it, they will 

continue to help the Government. So this boy- 

- cott of the Assembly by the Muslim League is 
a farce. ) 


Mr. V. D. Savarkar on Muslim League 
Inconsistency 


. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha in an interview regarding the League deci- 


sion to boycott the Central wegislative Assenbly, says, 


“Tf the Muslim League really wants to bring pressure’ 
on Government it should also withdraw its ministries 
from the Punjab, Bengal and Assam. The present pro- 
test against the constitution of the Expanded Council 
and the National Defence Council and allowing its 
ministry to function in the provinces, which means 
active co-operation in war efforts, appear to e in- 
consistent. May I suggest in a friendly spirit that the 
Moslem League should now, to be consistent with its 
tenets, withdraw the League Ministries which are func- 
tioning in several provinces—U, P. . 


Dr. S. P. Mukherjee’s Appeal to 
Hindus of Bengal 


An appeal to the Hindus of Bengal to come 
forward and strengthen the Hindu Mahasabha 
was made by Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, pre- 
siding over a meeting organised by the Executive 
Committee of the “ Fund for the Relief of Hindu 
Victims of East Bengal Riots” held on the 25th 
October Jast at 23, Ratan Sarker Garden Strect. 

The Committee presented a purse. of Rs. 2,229-11-3 
to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee for the relief of the 
victims of ridts in the district of Dacca. 

In reply to an address of welcome pr 
behalf of ‘the Committee, Dr. Mookerjee saif that the 
Hindus were passing through difficult times and their 
civilization and culture and existence. were at stake. 
It was a matter of great regret that they had not yet 
sufficiently realised the gravity of the situation. If 
they looked at the world they would find that every 
nation was fighting for its independence and preparing 
for. the greatest sacrifice. The time had come when 
the Hindus should shake off their weakness and rise 
to the occasion, | 

Dr. Mookerjee added that he wanted sincere work- 
ers who -would earnestly take up the cause of the 
Hindus.—U. P. 


Appreciation of Tagore by Britain, 
China and Russia © 


The Secretary of State for India sent the 
following message on the occasion of the India 
Society’s: memorial meetiag to Dr. Tagore held 
in Londof on the 30th September last : 


- “I much wish I could have been present to join 
this representative English tribute to the memory of 


Dr, Tagore. The lustre of his world-wide fame is, 


nted on 


Mr. Fazlul Huq and the Muslim 
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one which neither war nor political antagonism can 
dim. His noble features are finely preserved for us 
in Epstein’s bust. The ardour of his %enius and high 
idealism, which inspired his works, is perhaps very 
closely revealed in his devoted pupils at Santiniketan. 
Poet, dramatist, novelist, naturalist, musician and 
painter too, in his later years, the range of his art 
and teaching reca¥ls the versatility of Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo. Supreme master of Bengali, he also, by 
renderings of some of the finest poems in fastidious 
English, enabled the West to sample the beauty of 
the civilisation and culture of India of which he re- 
mained to the last so jealous a champion.” 

The Marquess of Zetland sent the following 
message : 

“Jn understanding literature and art Dr. Tagore 
possessed qualities which entitled him to be regarded 
as a citizen of the world rather than of any particular 
country. He in some respects was as much at homg 
in Erfrope and America as in Asia. Yet despite his 
claims to be regarded as cosmopolitan his whole being 
hase permeated with a passionate attachment to his own 
and. ' 


Sir John Anderson in a message said : 


“The death of Dr, Tagore has deprived Bengal 
of her most distinguished son. His lofty idealism and 
passionate devotion to his motherland were shining 
examples to ‘his countless followers drawn from every 
part of India and far beyond her shores. In Santini- 
ketan his creative work stands as an enduring memorial 
to inspire succeeding generations. The whole world 
of culture joins his kith and kin im mourning the 
passing away of a great soul.” 


Doctor Wellington Koo of China writes: 


“With the passing of Tagore, China has been 
bereft of a great sympathiser and friend. His’ visit 
to China about 20 years ago is remembered by all 
Chinese with appreciation and gratitude and constitutes 
a Jandmark of cultural contact between two of the 
world’s oldest civilisations.” ‘ 


M. Maisky of Russia wrote: 


“The U. S. S. R. loves and respects Tagore as a 
great creative foree which we cannot help but admire. 
In the U. S. S. R., Tagore is well-known and widely 
redd and popular with our people.”—Reuter. ° 

But for the war we couldthave known what 
tributes have been paid to the memory of the 
Poet in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden and eat 
Hungary, U. 8. A., South America, Japan, the 
Netherland Indies, Iraq, Iran, ete. 2. 


1 
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League 


According to a press report Mr. Fazlul Huq 
wil] not submit to Mr. Jinnah’s Hitlerite methods. 
He has said: “ Let them expel me from the 
League. I shall give them a fight in Bengal. 
My position in the Bengal Assembly is unassail- 
able.” a , 

What is the next surprise which Mr. Fazlul 
Huq has in store for the public ? 
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Government Order for 100 Million 
Sand-bags 


That the Government of India have placed 
an order with the Indian Jute Mills Association 
for 100 million sand bags, to be delivered 
between January and October, 1942, means that 
they are preparing for a long fight. 


Australian Officers for the Indian 
Army 

There has been plenty of time for Govern- 
ment to train Indian officers for the Indian army. 
But Government have never been sincerely in 
earnest to Indianize the Indian army. Even 
now they can have plenty of suitable young 
Indians for training as officers. But finding, that 
at present it has become very difficult to secure 
the services of Britishers, the Government of 
India have begun to appoint Australians as 
officers ! 

If India remains sufficiently long under 
British subjection, a day may come when we 
shall have German, Italian and Japanese officers 
for the Indian army, for nations which are not 
now allies of Britishers may by that time become 
friendly to them. 


U.S. Mine Strike Ends 


WasHINGTon, Oct. 30. 
Mr. John L. Lewis announces that “ captive” 
mines are reopening. The United Mine Workers’ Asso- 
cintion has accepted President Roosevelt's proposals 
and the men will return to work as soon as arrange- 
ments are made—Reuter. 


Good news indeed. 


- Gandhi Jayanti . 


We cordially congratulate Gandhiji on his 
completing the seventy-second year of his life. 
.May he live for decades more to serve India 
and the world as he has been doing ! 


International Labour Conference 


Wants “ Four Freedoms” 
S WasHineton, Oct. 28. 

The aim of the International Labour Office Con- 
ference must be to plan a world in which the four 
freedoms cited by President Roosevelt are given their 
full significance, declared Mr. Robert J. Watt, speak- 
ing during the Conference’s second day. 

Mr. Watt, who is international representative of 
the American Federation of Labour, recalled that the 
four freedoms were freedom from fear, freedom of 
religion, freedom of expression and freedom from want. 

sxe continued, “It is our job here to plan a course, 
by which the still unconquered economic wilderness 
can be conquered as soon as the Nazi barbarians have 
been beaten down in their lust for conquest.” The 
war, he declared, has demonstrated the need for “ estab- 
lishing the structure of a world order, in which all 
nations agree to yield certain prerogatives in order to 
form a more perfect union for the general welfare,” 
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e 
Mr. Watt added, “We must embark fearlessly 
but carefully upon a reasoned voyage of exploration 


‘into the economic relationships of the people of the 


entire world.. We must hasten. We must not wait 
until victory has been won against forces of evil. We 
must hasten the downfall of those who have sought 
to justify their programme of mass murder by the 
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mirage of New Order.’—Reuter. 

But will they have the sense of justice, the 
desire, the power and the courage to see that 
Indians are not prevented from gaining the four 
freedoms ? ; 

Deoli Detenus 
Mr. N. M. Joshi’s adjournment motion in the 


‘Central Assembly relating to the grievances of 


the Deoli detenus has been rejected without a 
division. This does not mean that in the opinion 
of the majority’ of the representatives of the 
people of India there the grievances are unreal. 
For ngembers of the Congress Assembly party 
and of the Muslim League Assembly party did 
not take part in the Assembly proceedings. 

The detenus made a representation to 
Government about their grievances six months 
ago. Sir Reginald Maxwell, the Home Member, 
does not appear to have even looked at it during 
all these months, though during the debate on 
Mr. Joshi’s adjournment motion he called the 
detenus’ hungerstrike a “ political strike,” to 
which, the hero that he is, lhe “ will not submit.” 
He was not prepared to consider these grievan- 
ces until the strike was called off. But why 
did he not consider them during the six 
months when there was no strike ? When there 
is no hungerstrike, the Home Member pays no 
heed to the detenus’ cry of distress. When in 
despajr they Jhungerstrike, he says he will not 
considem. their grievances until and unless the 
strike is called off A regular and deliberately 
formed vicious circle this. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
detenus lhave real grievances. In the first place, 
there is their representation. In the second 
place, there is Mr. N. M. Joshi’s report relating 
to them, drawn up after careful investigation 
on the spot. He, a respected Labour leader en- 
joying the confidence of both the Government 
and the non-official public, visited Deoli jail after 
obtaining the permission of the Government, 
met the detenus there and submitted his report | 
to Government. A summary of it was published 
in the press in September last. 

The least that Government can and should 
do is to remedy the detenus’ grievances at once. 
But the real remedy i& to delete Deqli and set 
the detenus free. If the bureaucracy will not 
do that, the detenus should at least be 
removed from remote and suicide-haunted Deoli 


purpose ? 
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to jails nearer their homes, where their relatives 
and friends may find it easier to see them. 


The Alleged Jai Prakash Narain Letter 


The public will perhaps never be allowed 
to know definitely with what object the alleged: 
Jai Prakash Narain letter, seized at Deol, 
where its writer is an untried detenu, has been 
published. Not certainly as a thriller. For 
assuming without admitting that its writer ad- 
vocated “ political dacoities ” for obtaining funds, 
he only did so on paper. There have been 
very many real such dacoities, according to off- 
cial accounts, of which the stories were real 
thrillers fit to make penny dreadfuls Sell like 
hot cakes, as Britishers would say. But 
Government never published these stories with 
the fuss with which the Jai Prakash letter, its 
summary with notes within square’ ‘brackets, 
and its photographic facsimile have | been- 
supplied to the press. The proper course would 
have been to prosecute Sjt. Jai Prakash Narain, 
so that he might have his say and the public 
might know it. To accuse a man and to furnish 
the public with the alleged proof of his guilt 
without allowing him any opportunity to defend 
himself, is to hit him below the belt. 

Perhaps the publication of the letter was 
meant to be a sort of preface to the official 
announcement to be made later that the Deoli 
detenus could not be set free—they were such 
dreadful creatures. 

Recently, taking advantage of the Anglo- 
Russian alliance, numerous Indians, whether 
Communists.or Congress Socialist party men and 
others, have been openly expressing sympathy 
with the Soviet and: readiness to help Russia 
with men and money. The British Govgrnment 
cannot possibly like all this. Is the. publication 
of the Jai Prakash letter meant to show how 
dangerous the Congress Socialist party is? But 
the letter, if genuine, expresses only the writer’s 
own views, which have been openly repudiated 
by the secretary of the party. The letter is 
calculated to set the Congress socialist party 
and the communists by the ear. Has Sjt. Jai 
Prakash Narain been made-a tool or has he 
allowed thimself to be made a tool for this 

Gandhiji has issued a remarkable statement 
on the letter and its publication. Of course he 
has denounced .all secret methods and violence 
advocated in the alleged letter;—they: are 
opposed to Congress principles. But he says in 
effect that those who, like the British Govern- 
ment, engage in armed warfare and follow all 
possible secret and violent methods, should be 
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the last persons to complain against and pre- 
tend to be horrified at the intention of any 
Indian Nationalist to copy those methods. For 
in Gandhiji’s opinion all India? Nationalists 
are at war with the British Government. Ordi- 
narily and generally this war is non-violent. 
But, if some Indians advocate the use of armed 
physical force, Why should the British Govern- 
ment, which uses such force, complain ?—~asks . 
Mahatmaji in effect. 


Mr. Aney and “The Atlantic Charter” 


In the Central Legislative Assembly on the 
first two days of its current session, Mr. M. S§. 
Aney, Leader of the House, replied to questions 
by Sir A. H. Ghuznavi, Dewan Lalchand 
Navalrai and others regarding the Atlantig 
Charfer and the British Prime Minister’s state- 
ment thereon. 

Mr. Aney said in. effect that he had no 
authority to add to what Mr. Churchill and the 
Secretary of State for India had said .. 

Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Pandit 
Lakshmi Kanta Maitra and others asked supple- 
mentary questions, but Mr, Aney stuck to his 
original answer. 

Part of the passage at arms between Mr. 
Aney, Sardar Sant Singh and Sir Henry: Gidney 
was rather entertaining : 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know whether the 


Government of India feels comfortable after the Prime 
Minister’s statement ? 


Mr, Angy: Comfort or discomfort is felt only 
by individuals and not by bodies or corporations. 

_ Sardar Sant Singh: Is it a fact that the Prime 
Minister’s declaration is that the Atlantic Charter 
applies only to those countries overgun by Hitler ? 

Mr. Aney: It is open to the Hon. Member, to 
draw his own inference. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Does it mean that if Hitler 
overruns India, the Atlantic Charter will apply? 
(Laughter). 

eSir Henry Gidney : If the Atlantic Charter applies , 
to India, what part of India would it apply to? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Anglo-Indta. (Loud laughter). 

It is unpleasant to find d@ man of Mr. Aney’s 
undoubted patriotism in the situation in which 
he has placed himself. But what other answer 
could he give than the one he gave? The 
Government of India is a subordinate govern- 
ment—subordinate to the British Government 
in Britain. If the Prime Minister of the British 
Government makes a statement, it is not for a 
member of a subordinate government like the 
Government of India to repudiate, contradict or 
comment on it. 

So far as India is concerned, we have never 
attached any importance to the Atlantic Charter. 
Mr. Churchill signified his adherence to it joint- 
ly with President Roosevelt, without consulting 
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the British Parliament, the final authority in 
the British Empire. So Parliament can consti- 
tutionally refuse to act according to it. Again, 
supposing Mr; Churchill had declared that the 
Charter. applied to India, that would be his. 
declaration, not a Parliamentary pledge,- and so 
open- to repudiation by- Parligqment. Even a 
promise made by 2a Parliamentary statute may. 
ncez be carried out; it may be reversed or broken 
by another Parliamentary statute. 

For winning .our freedom we must depend 
on ourselves. Nations by themselves are made. 


“ Rereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
‘Themselves must strike the blow who would be free ¢ cigs 


Dr. Deshmukh’s Plain Speaking _ | 
» On.the 28th October last. in the. Central 
Assembly a number of -motions relating to*Bills 
on Hindu women’s rights were dealt with includ- 
ing two by Dr. G. V. Deshmukh (Congress 
Party) who .was specially present for the 
ocsasion. . 

His. brother Mr. Govind Deshmukh, Congress 
Netionalist, first moved reference to a select commit- 
tee of his bill to remove legal disabilities under Hindu 
Law in respect of marriage between Hindus. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, speaking 
or. the motion, took the opportunity ‘to extend 
a, cordial welcome to Dr. Deshmukh and said 

He was speaking not only. on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the House but was representing the views of 
the néw Indian members who had come to be members 
of the Government of India. The ambitjon of these 
Indian members, he said, 
ard in that ambition they would have to seek the 


assistance of not only those who were in the House 
but those who had kept away from it. “It is such a 


_ Ye:lef,” he said, “to find among us at least one person 


Wid ‘has had the courage to come and we hope he 
will give us help not only today but during the whole 
session. ((cheers). We hope he will persuade other 
mambers of the party to which he belongs to give the 


_ assistance ‘that we really need.” ° 


Dr., Deshmukh moving reference. to select 
committee of his Bill to give Hindu married 
women a right to ‘separate residence and main- 
tenace under certain. circumstances, thanked the 
Law Member for his kind words and sald : 


“Not only the new Indian members but all Indian 
members on the Government benches will always have 
the support of myself and of my party. They will 
have: the support so long as: we are convinced that 
they are really working for the welfare of my country. 
-I don’t make this distinction, -where my_ country’s 
welfare jis concerned, even between Indians and 
Europeans,” 


‘Referring to those who argued ‘that no political 
progress was possible in India unless the communities 
ceme together, he asked: ‘‘Why don’t you wait till 


iY 


was to serve the country’ 
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we fraternise and come together, before you take our 
bleod and our, money for the war? Iffor doing some- 
thing good to my country you must wait till the mino- 
rities and majorities come together, why don’t you wait 
till then for draining our blood ?° 


Sir Frederick James: Is -the- Hon. Member mak- 
ing.a statement preliminary to a-walk-out ? (Laughter). 

vr. Deshmukh :. Jt_may be a.statement prelimin- 
ary ta a coming in which may be very uncomfortable 
to you. (More laughter). 
- “He went’ onto affirm sympathy with the new 
members of the Executive Council and said: “Let 
me assure the Leader of the House and the Law Mem- 
ber that when we remain absent it can only be out 
of the conviction that it is good for the country. If it is 
for the good of our country to come in, -we avill come in.” 


Gandhifi's Statement Relating to. 
Satyagraha and Satyagrahis- 

Gandhiji has issued a long statement relating 
to satyagraha and satyagrahis in reply to critics, 
giving his reasons for not changing his method 
and ysrogramme. 


An Appeal to All-India Businessmen 


ae Dacca, Oct, 26. 

Ar. Prodosh Sen, Honorary Secretary, Dacca 
Chamber ‘of Commerce, in course: of a letter to the 
Indian Chamber of Comnierce, Calcutta, has appealed 
to ali businessmen in India to: take up the cause of 
the businessmen of Dacca who have been put to 
enormous difficultiés dué to the recrudescence of the 
riots —-U. P. 


Mr. Sargent on India’s Right to. 
Freedom | 


Mr. Sargent, maueeondl Commissioner 
with the.Government of India, said in the course 
of his speech’ on post-war educational recon- 
struction at the Educational Conference held 
at Srinagar: 

“Tt This war was for freedom, for humanity, then 


India ought to share in the fruits of -victory when it 
came, neither more nor Jess than any other country.” 


AL commendable observ ain0n. 


The Need for a National Ni utrition 
a in India 


In the United States of America the people 
are far better fed than the people of India. But 
even in such a country, there is a movement for 
a national nutrition policy. Miss Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labour, recently delivered 

n eddress on .the subject before the National 
Nutrition Conference, Washington. 

How much more are such a policy and 

such conferences needgd in India ! 
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A riverside view of old Samara, now Kuibyshev, 
the. new capital of the U. 8. S. R. 





Rostov, a view of the most prominent quarter 


THE HISTORY AND IDEALS OF SRINIKETAN 
By RABINDRAN: ee TAGORE | 


I have said what I had to say many times, anid 
have nothing new to add to it. My. ‘body was 
then strong and the current of my thoughts 
unimpeded But now that sickness and old age 
have diminished my strength, you must not 
expect much from me. 

It is a long since I last came herg. I can 
give you nothing but my presence and com- 
‘panionship,meeting with you all from time 
to time. 

When I first bought this “house T had no 
special purpose in my mind. But, even in the 
midst of my Santiniketan work, another gurtert 
of thought was flowing through my mind. It 
was when I lived at Shilaidah and Potisar that 
I first saw the life of the villages, I was then 
engaged in the management of our ancestral 
property. The people used to bring before me 
their joys and their sorrows, their complaints 
and their clamorous demands. From all this 
I was able to form a picture of the villages. On 
the one hand, its outward form, the rivers and 
wide plains, rice fields and huts in the shelter of 
the trees; on the other hand, its inner story. 
The sufferings of the people became intertwined 
with all my work. 

I am a townsman, city-born; my ‘ancestors 
were among the earliest settlers of: Calcutta. In 
my early years, I had no touch with the villages, 
so that when I had to take up the zamindari 
work for the first time, I was troubled with mis- 
givings lest I should’ be unable to perform my 
duties, and lest my duties should be distasteful 
to me. Of this work, comprising - account- 
keeping, rent-collecting, ete., I had never. had 
any experience, and terror born of ignorance 
brooded over my mind. I ‘could. not then 
imagine that it was possible that I should remain 
myself, even when caught in the meshes - of 
figures and calculations. 

But when I began my: Gane I found myself 
possessed by it. It is my nature’ that when I 
accept any responsibility, I become immersed 
in it, domg my duty with all my might, and 
never shirking my responsibility.: At one time 
it fell to my lot to be a teacher, and I did that 
work whole-heartedly, abandoning myself to it 
and finding great joy in jt. And when I was 
engaged i&{ zamindari work, I set myself to 
master all its intricaciés and unravel its secrets. 
T acquired fame for the methods evolved by my 
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-tions 
members of my staff, who used to keep the estate 


the. villagers’ 


own thinking, so much sé ‘that neighbouring land- 
lords used to send their officers to me to learr 


my methods. 


I have never been one to accept old tradi- 
This was very awkward for the olc 


records in a way incomprehensible to me Thei- 


idea was that I should understand only wha- 
they explained to me. 
the’ gnethods were changed, the smooth working: 


They were afraid that 1 


of things would be dislocated. They used to tel 
me -that, in case of litigation, the new- -fanglec 
records would not: be accepted in Court, the} 
would be regarded with suspicion. But myx 
temperament is unwilling tamely to submit tc 
difficulties; it rises in rebellion against obstacles 
I revolutionised the system from top-: bo bottom 
and the changes bore good fruit. -' : 

The people used to come to see: me; aad mt 
door was always open to. them—morning, noon. 
evening or night, they- ‘were never forbidden 
Sometimes the whole day would’ be spent ir 
receiving them and I ‘would never notice tha- 
the time for food-had passed. This work gavc 
mé great joy and interest, for it-was the firs” 
experience of village life for one. who had re- 


mained from childhood inside his city residence 


The difficulties of my work brought satisfactior 
to me, gave risé to enthusiasm, and I knew the - 
joy of the pioneer who builds a new; road. 

I endeavoured all the time -I was in the 
country, to get to: know: it down to’ the smalles- 
detail. The needs of: my. work took me on long, 


distances from: village to village, from Shilaidal 


to Potisar, by rivers; large and’ small, and acros: 
beels and in this way I saw all sides of’ village- 
lifé. I was filled’ with eagerness to understanc 
daily ‘routine and .the- variec 
pageant of their lives..-I, the town-bread, hac 
been recéived into the lap of rural loveliness anc 
I began joyfully. to satisfy my curiosity. Gra- 


‘dually: the sorrow ‘and. poverty of: the village | 


became clear to me, and I: began to-grow-restles 


to. do sométhing ‘about it. It, seemed to"me a verr 


shameful thing that-I-should spend my days as © 
land-lord; concerned only with money-making 
and engrossed with my own profit and loss 
From that time forward, I continuallr 
endeavoured to find out how the villagers’ mind; 
could be aroused, so that they could themselves 
accept the responsibility for their own lives. E 
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we merely offer them help from outside, it would 
be harmful to {hem. How could they themselves 
be stirred to life ?—that question gave me much 
focd for thought. It was difficult to help 
them because they despised themselves. They 
would say, “We are dogs—only whipping and 
beating will keep us right.” 

One day while I was staying there a fire 
broke out in a neighbouring village The 
viliagers lost their heads altogether, and could 
do nothing. Muslims came from another 
village and put the fire out.. There was no 
water to be had, and they had to break up the 
roofs to bring the fire under control. 

They did not understand their own interest 
and my men had to drive them with blows to 
pull down the houses. We have to help éhem 
with blows and violence. 

After the fire was over, they came to me 
and said how fortunate it was that the babus 
had broken their houses, for it had saved them. 
Then they were very pleased and they admitted 
readily that the blows of the babus were for 
their good; but I myself felt ashamed. 

My intelligence bore the impress of my 
town-breeding. J thought that I would build 
them a house at the centre of their village; they 
would meet there when the day’s work was 
over, and there should be readings from the 
newspapers and from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata; it would be a kind of club for 
them. I was sad to think of their Jjoyless 
evenings, somebody repeating endlessly one 


‘ single passage from a monotonous kirtan song, 


and nothing moye. ~ 

'. The house was built, but it was not used. 
A teacher was appointed, but for one pretext 
or another, no pupils came. 

Then the Muslims from the next village 
came to me and said, “As these folk dan’t 
accept the school, please give the master to us. 
We will lodge him, feed him and pay him his 
wages,” 

The school which was then established in 
the Muslim village is probably still in existence. 
But nothing of what I wished to do in the other 
village was successful. I saw that the people 
had lost confidence in themselves. 

From ancient times the people of our 
country have been accustomed to rely upon 
others. Some wealthy men nurtured and pro- 
tected the whole village—the burden of its 
health and education rested on him. There was 
a tome when I had nothing but praise for this 
arrangement. In this way an indirect tax was 
levied in Indian society upon the wealthy. They 
submitted to this levy and it was they who re- 
excavated the tanks and built the temples. In 
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our country, the individual could not spend the 
whole of his wealth according to his own whims, 
whreas, in the individualism of Europe, there 
is nothing to prevent this Their honour con- 
sisted in fulfilling their obligations to the village; 
the modern custom of conferring titles did not 
exist, nor did the newspapers sing their praises 
aloud. The people respected them and called 
them “babu” and ‘ mashai”, and no Badsha 
or Nawab could have given them any greater 
title. In this way all responsibility for the well- 
being of the village was borne by its wealthy 
householders. I have praised this custom, but 
it 1s nowe the less true that it has enfeebled our 
self-reliance 

My estate was a long way from the river, 
and there was continual water-shortage. I said 
to the people, ‘“ You dig wells, and I will have 
the masonry work done”. They said, “ Well, | 
that’sea mean proposition, frying a fish in its own © 
oil. We dig the wells, and yow go to heaven 
and gain merit for supplying water—all by our 
labour.” I said, “Then I shall give you 
nothing.” Their idea was, “ There’s a credit and 
debit account of these transactions maintained 
in heaven. This man will acquire no end of 
merit, and go to Brahma-lok or Vishnu-lok, 
and we shall get nothing but common water.” 

Let me give you another illustration. I had 
a raised road made from our cutchery as far 
as Kustia JI told the folk of the road-side 
villages, ‘The responsibility for the upkeep of 
the road is yours.” For wherever they crossed 
the road, it was broken up by bullock cart 
wheels, and became impassable in the rains. I 
said to them. “ You are responsible for the ruts 
in the road. If you all join together, you can 
easily put them right.” They replied, “ Very 
fine! We are to repair the road, and then the 
babus can go and come from Kustia in comfort.” 
They could not bear that anyone else should 
get any benefit. Rather than that, they prefer- 
red to put up with inconvenience themselves. 
It is very difficult to help such people. 

I have seen for myself the insults borne 
by the poor, and the oppression practised by 
the powerful. Then again, these same powerful 
men have performed all the public works of the 
village. ‘This oppression and this patronage 
have combined to destroy the villagers’ self- 
reliance and self-respect. They believed that 
their hard fate is the result of the Karma of a 
previcus birth, that if they are re-born in a good 
family their lot may be bettered, but that no- 
one can save them frem the sorrow and poverty 
of their present life—and this tur& of mind 
renders them extremely helpless. 

At one time, the wealthy looked on the 
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provision of water or education as a work of 

merit. By the benevolence of the rich the 

village was kept in good condition. But as soon 

as they began to leave the villages and live in 
the city, the watér dried up, cholera and malaria 
became rampant, and, in village after village, 
the springs of happiness were choked. No life 
can be imagined more joyless than that of the~ 
present-day village. And those in whose life 
there is no health or joy fall easy victims to 

sudden calamity or disease. The villagers have 
long suffered much oppression from outside. 
land-lords’ deputies, the bailiffs and the police 
have all persecuted them. 

When I thought about all this I gould see 
no remedy. It is very difficult, indeed to help 
those who have been trained for generations to 
this sort of weakness, those who have become 
completely unaccustomed to any kind of self- 
realiance. Neverthless, ] made a beginning. In 
those days my one helper jn this wosk was 
Kalimohan.* He used to get fever twice a day, 
and I opened my medicine chest and treated 
him myself. J thought I should never be able 
to cure him. 

I have never treated village people with 
disrespect. People who consider. themselves 
learned and gentle-folk because they have passed 
examinations, do treat them with discourtesy. 
They do not know how to be courteous. But our: 
Sastras say “When you give, then give with 
respect,” 

In this way I began work. I used to sit 
in my house and watch the farmers come to 
plough their small fragmented and scattered 
fields—-with their bullocks and ploughs. Hach 
man ploughed his own land only. I thought 
how needlessly they were wasting their strength. 
I called them and said, “ Plough all the land 
together; pool your capital and resources, and 
you will be able to get a tractor and get, your 
ploughing done easily. If you all work together, 
the insignificant differences in the land can be 
neglected, and you can portion out whatever 
profit there is among you. ‘You can store all 
your harvest in one place in the village, and the 
merchants can buy from there for the right 
price.” They listened and said, “A very good 
idea, but who will carry it out?” If I had had 
the necessary knowledge I would have undertaken 
it, for they knew and trusted me. But we can- 
not help merely by our willingness to help. There 
is nothing so dangerous as inexpert service. In 
our country now-a-days the young students of 
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* The®late Kalimohan ehaa: a most enthusiastic 
worker of the Rural Reconstruction Department of 
Visva-Bharati. 
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the towns have taken up village service. The 
villagers laugh at them. How can they hely 
them ? They don’t know their language anc 
have no acquaintance with theif minds. 

From that time I made up my mind that _ 
must do some village work. I sent my son anc 
Santosh” abroad to learn agriculture and anima 
husbandry, and began to turn over all kinds o 
plans in my mind, 


Just at that time, I bought this house. - 
thought that here I would continue the work 
which I had begun in Shilaidah. The house wa: 
in disrepair ahd every one said it was haunted 
I had to spend a*good deal of money for 1t 
repair. After that I did nothing about it for < 
time. Andrews advised me to sell it. But - 
felt that when I had bought it I had done sx 
for*some reason, perhaps one of the two ren 
purposes of my life would come to fruition here 
I did noz then know how or when. If seed 1: 
sown even in an unproductive field, a shoot max 
spring up suddenly at some auspicious moment 
But there was no sign of it then, and everything 
seemed <o be lacking. Afterwards little br 
little, the seed began to sprout, 


In all this my friend Elmbirst helped m: 
greatly. It was he who developed this place int: 
a separate field of work. It would not hav:: 
been proper to have it linked up with Santi- 
niketan. 
ereat progress. 

There are two sides to our village work. 
We have %o work out from here, and along witL 
that we have to carry on our own study. If Wi: 
want to serve, we must learn. 


Before I close, I have orfy one more wore 77 


to say. We must so endeavour that a powe- 
from wishin the villagers themselves may b: 
working alongside us, albeit undiscernible by us 
When I wrote “ The ‘Swadeshi Samaj,” this ide: 
formulated itself in my mind. What I had to sa~ 
was that there is no need for us to think in term: 
of the whole country. I cannot take respons- 
ibility for the whole of India. I wish to wiz 
only one or two small villages. We have ta 
enter into their minds, to acquire strength” ts 
work in collaboration with them. That is nc 
easy, it is very difficult and will require auster2 
self-discipline. If I can free only one or two 
villages from the -bonds of ignorance an] 
weakness, there will be built, on a tiny scale, an 


ideal for the whole of India. This is what cam: 


to me then, and what I still hold. 





*The late Santosh Chandra Majumdar, in charg 
of the school, guest-house, the dairy, or the Siksh:—- 
Satra, etz., at different periods. A most devoted 
worker. 


In Elmhirst’s hands, the work mad: 
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Our aim must be to give these few villages 
complete freedom—education for all, the winds 
of joy blowin® across the village, music and 
recitations going on, as in the old days. Fulfil 
this ideal in a few villages only, and I will say 
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that these few villages are my India. And only 
if that is done, will India be truly ours. 

[Translation of Rabindranath Tagore’s address at 
the Anniversary of Sriniketan (Institute of Rural Re- 
construction, Visva~Bharati) at Surul, near Santinike- 
tan, two years ago.] 


FUTURE OF THE HANDLOOM INDUSTRY* 
° By Dr. SUDHIR SEN 


1. ‘Will the handloom industry survive, if the 
present conditions continue ?’’—Yes, though in 
course of time the number of people employed 
in this industry will go down considerably. 
Khaddar will continue to give employment to 
some. Others will stick to handloom simply 
because they are not always likely to find a 
-» more remunerative alternative. The margin of 
their prot which is already narrow, will in all 
probability become smaller still. Handloom 
weaving will then come to resemble argiculture 
in this country which has rightly been called a 
mode of living rather than a business in the 
strict sense of the term. The relevant question 
_ will be and this is very largely the case even now 
——not whether the weaver gets a fair return 
on his labour but whether he succeeds in get- 
ting enough to eke out a living. : 
2. “Should the handloom industry survive? 
If so, on what grounds ? ”’—Most decidedly, yes. 
If Japan, the leatling country in the manufac- 
ture’ of cotton textiles, has not found it necessary 
to sacrifice the handloom industry, there is no 
reason why a place cannot be found for the 
handloom weaver in our economy. The ultimate 
fustification for keeping our handloom weavers 
alive lies in the faet that the social sacrifice that 
would be involved in keepmg them alive ‘as 
weavers would be far less than the sacrifice which 
would be necessagy to keep them alive when 
thé majority of them are thrown out of their 
present employment. It would, in our opinion, be 
very difficult to find an alternative occupation 
- for a large number of displaced weavers and in 
that case the society will have to carry a heavier 
load of unemployment with correspondingly 
‘greater sacrifices unless, of course, it decides to 
ignore the problem and leave them to their fate. 


L. Reply to a special questionfiaire addressed to 
Indian economists by the Fact-finding Committee 
(Handloom and Mills). Section 2 which is a brief 
criticism of the policy of A. I. 8. A., was not a part of 
the reply. 


-handloom industry may be an evil. 


Some of the displaced weavers may be absorbed 
in other industries, but an objective examination 
of the existing” possibilities would lead one 
irressistibly to the conclusion that most of them 
Will heve to be absorbed either in agriculture 
which is already overburdened or in other rural 
industries which are perhaps still more depres- 
sed than the handloom industry. Both agricul- 
ture and these other cottage industries would 
then more badly stand in need of a state aid 
which, if granted, is not likely to involve less 
social sacrifice than if such aid is directly granted 
ito the handloom weavers. State aid to the 
Neverthe- 
less, it may be and, in our opinion, is the best 
course under the existing circumstances. 

3. “If the handloom industry must even- 
tually go to the wall, what measures would you 
propose to deal with transitional effects and also 
to provide employment to the 5 or 7 million 
weavers who depend upon the industry ? ’—The 
handloom industry must not be allowed to go to 
the wall precisely because it would be impossible 
to provide productive employment to the 5 or 
7 million weavers who depend upon this industry. 

4. “Tf your opinion is that the handloom 
should survive, is it as a producer of speciality 
fabrics of the kind that mills cannot produce 
economically ? Or would you like the hand- 
looms to supply staple fabrics also, as now ? ”— 
The speciality field will from its very nature re- 
main pre-eminently a friend of the handloom 
industry. True, mills have been competing here 
too. But this competition can and should be 
stopped. We recommend that the use of 
Jacquards and dobbies by mills should be put 
an end to. Further, we ought to introduce 
patent rights for the designs invented and intro- 
duced by the handloom weavers, There ought 
to be industrial arts sehools along the lines of 
Kunstgewerbeschule in Germany with® branches 
in suitable places, which should, among other 
things, study and produce designs for the hand- 
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loom industry. The copying of such designs by: 
mills should be prevented by legislation. The 
market for speciality fabrics is even now by no 
means negligible and, in our view, it is capable 
of considerable expansion. But we see no reason 
why the industry should as a matter of principle 
keep aloof from the production of staple fabrics 
as well. In fact, it is not a question of one’s 
“liking ” the handloom industry to supply such 
fabrics. The point is whether they can success- 
fully do so in the face of competition from mills. 
We think they will be able to do this to a con- 
siderable extent provided some of the remediab!e 
difficulties as mentioned below, are removed. 

5. “Tf you prefer the first alterflative in 
Question 4, (speciality producer), what will be 
the possible extent of the market for such 
goods ? ”—Though, in our opinién, the handloom 
industry should produce both speciality (mainly 
artistic) and staple fabries, we believe itg posi* 
tion is particularly strong with regard to the 
former and a deliberate attempt should be made 
to expand this market. The organisation whose 
creation has been recommended below, will be 
able to undertake the marketing of both special- 
ity and ordinary products. It could also 
advance loans on suitable terms to worthy 
candidates for the acquisition of the necessary 
loom equipment, 

6. “To what extent is the handloom 
industry complementary to the mills today ? 
If the present relationship is not quite comple- 
mentary, can it be made so, or nearly so? If 
so, how ? ’—The mill and the handloom industry 
are today more competitive than complementary, 
though the production of fabrics of high aesthe- 
tic value is still a sphere of the handloom 
industry which enjoys some special advantage 
also with regard to the production of a limited 
number of articles, e.g., mosquito curtains, 
gamchhas (country towels), ete. The best 
relationship between the two—it is immaterial 
whether or not it is called “ complementary ”— 
will be reached when the disabilities from which 
the industry now suffers particularly with regard 
to the supply of yarn (and dye-stuffs) and 
marketing of the finished products, are removed. 
If the recommendations made below, are carried 
out, the question of making the mill and the 


handloom industry complementary will no 
longer arise. They will become so more or less 
automatically. 


7. “Should the reconstructed handloom 
industry be a cottage industry, or should it be 
pursued in karkhanas (small weaving establish- 
ments) ?® What part can co-operation play in 
this reconstruction 2? What is to be the place 
of the Mahajan ? ’—Similarly, if action is taken 
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on the lires suggested, the hadloom industry 
will in most cases be able to survive as a cottage 
industry. Other things remainmg equal, the 
latter is definitely to be preferred to karkhanas. 
It may bes possible to make out. a case for 
karkhanas in some places, but on the whole 
the tendency is éo0 exaggerate both their economic 
possibilities and the resulting benefit to the 
weavers. Though karkhanas may be better 
placed than individual weavers as regards the 
purchase of raw materials and the marketing 
of finished products, their size would, neverthe- 
less, be so small that no large economy would be 
possible ir buying and selling. The difficulties 
which conzront the individual weavers would at 
best be partially solved. Besides, the conditions 
under which the employees will work: and the 
ternts of their remuneration are not likely to be 
satisfactory. From the point of view of the 
workers, there is a real danger that the karkhana 
system will be attended with all the dis- 
advantages of a factory system without the 
safeguards provided by factory legislation as 
karkhanas, in general, will not come under the 
purview of such” legistation. 


It is cifficult to be optimistic about the pros- 
pects of co-operation. Until and unless the 
moral and material equipment of the co-oper- 
ating individual improves to a much higher level, 
it would be -futile to expect much from co- 
operation. Nor are the prospects of successfully 
introducing true co-operation from above any 
brighter here than has been the case in the field 
of rural credit where co-operation has had a 
fairly lonz trial. In the present circumstanccs 
to leave she problems to be tackled on a ¢o- | 
operative basis would be to ignore them. 

8. ‘The weaver is seriously handicappe'l 
in respect of the adequate supply of yarn ec 
reasonable prices. In particular, the yarn 
prices have risen enormously in recent months 
causing zreat distress améng the weavers. 
Please suggest measures to remedy this state of 
things.”—To ensure a regular supply of yarn 
to the handloom weavers, cotton spinning mills 
should be started at suitable centres. Such mills 
if they conform to certain prescribed terms, should 
be aided by Government which can subscribe a 
part of the necessary capital. The main task 
of the mills would be to feed the handloom 
weavers with yarn which should be supplied at a 
price as-near its cost of production as possible. 
This would necessarily be a long-term pro- 
gramme. Mills cannot be started until the war 
is over. What should be cone to meet the 
present difficulties with regard to yarn supply ? 

9. War ‘has brought in its wake new pro- 
blems fo> the handloom industry. Import of 
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dye-stuffs has stopped, the present stock is 
limited and their prices have shot up. Much 
more serious js the increasing difficulty which 
the handloom weaver faces in procuring an 
adequate supply of yarn at reasonable prices. 
Indian mills are now busy meeting the orders 
placed by the Supply Department. As a result, 
they have a much narrower margin of their yarn 
production to spare for the handloom industry. 
The supply of Japanese yarn has been practically 
cut off. <A grave situation has thus developed 
for the handloom industry. 

10. The only way in which the problem of 
yarn supply can be tackled is to requisition from 
the mills enough yarn for handloom weavers. 
We strongly suggest that the Supply Depart- 
ment should, as part of its war-time orders, 
purchase an adequate quantity of yarn erom 
Indian Mills at prices which would leave a 
reasonable margin of profit to the mills, and 
mske it available to the weavers at fixed prices 


- through the appropriate agencies such as the 


ie 


Industries Department of provincial govern- 
ments. Unless some such step is taken expedi- 
tiously, the majority of the weavers will be left 
with no other choice than to suspend their work. 
il. It will necessarily be some time before 
the Fact-finding Committee can publish its 
report and offer its recommendations. A further 
delay will be inevitable before action can be 
taken on the basis of its recommendations. This 
delay is bound to inflict great hardship on the 
handloom weavers. The Committee has been 
appointed primarily to ascertain facts. Never- 
theless, it is possible that on'the basis of the 
information already collected, it has arrived at 
the tentative conclusion that the handloom 
weavers can and should be saved. If this con- 
jecture is right, the Committee should not allow 
the present state of affairs to continue further, 
e48 it 1s bound to prove fatal to those for whese 
benefit it has been labouring. May we therefore 
suggest that the Committee should at once 
impress upon the authorities concerned the great 
urgency of immediately taking the necessary 
aetion for the relief of the handloom weavers. 


II 

12. It is, in our view, a great pity that 
neither the All-India Spinners’ Association nor 
the All-India Village Industries Association 
should have considered it proper to include 
within the ambit of its activities the task of 
safeguarding the interests of the handloom 
industry. The A. I. S. A. in particular could 
render great service to the handloom weavers, 
but it has been unwilling on principle to extend 
its protection to a cottage industry which uses 
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mill-spun yarn as its raw materiale Yet it can-- 
not be denied that owing to its insistence on the 
use of guaranteed hand-spun yarn and its 
anxiety to give to the spinners what it considers 
to be a living wage, the price of khaddar has 
remained at a level much too high for the 
general public. Consequently, in spite of all the 
energies spent for its propagation, the market 
for pure khaddar still remains small and it meets 
only a negligible per cent of the total demand for 
cloth in the country. 

13. According to the Report of the 
A. I. §, A., in 1939 there were 2,81,880 registered 
spinners and 18,632 registered weavers in the 
whole oé India. Thus the number of people who, 
as a result of Congress propaganda, have been 


provided employment in this cottage industry, is 


just over 3 lakhs. Again, of the total number 
thus employed no less than 94 per cent are 
Spinners who usually work only part-time and 
in spite of Congress efforts to give them a living 
wage, earn much less per working hour than the 
weavers. As against these 3 lakhs working under 
the aegis of the A. I. 8. A., there are several 
million weavers employed in the hand-loom 
industry where mill-spun yarn is used. The Fact- 
finding Committee (Handloom and Mills) 
puts their rtimber at 5 to 7 millions. If we 
take the mean and assume that there are some- 
thing like 6 million weavers, it is clear that 
the handloom industry still provides employ- 
ment to twenty-times more people than the 
spinning and weaving sections of the khaddar 
industry. 


14. Though the object of the A. I. S. A. 
is to provide employment to rural population 
in an important cottage industry, it has largely 
defeated its own object because of its puritanic 
insistence on hand-spun yarn, and its conse- 
quent. neglect of an allied and very much larger 
branch of the same cottage industry, which is 
now threatened with extinction. Yet the ulti- 
mate choice is clear: either cent per cent 
“yurity ”’ of cloth which, that is to say, should: 
be hand-woven out of hand-spun yarn, with 
employment for only a few lakhs of people, or 
only 50 per cent “ purity ” of cloth which, that 
is to say, should be hand-woven out of mill- 
spun yarn, with employment for twenty times 
more people. This difference in the volume of 
employment is the price for “ purity”. Should 
we pay such a heavy price for such an intangi- 
ble gain? Is the game worth the candle ? 

15. If to provide employment to the rural 
population is the main objective, then the case 
for extending the protection of the &. I. S. A. 
or A. f. V. I. A., to the handloom weavers is 
unanswerable. For we should then [sacrifice 
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purity for the sake of employment rather than 
employment for the sake of purity: We should 
most gladly sacrifice half the purity in order 
to increase the volume of employment twenty 
times. “ When danger threatens the whole, the 
wise part with one half.” This old saying may 
very well be applied here. 

16. ‘“ The extra cost you are asked to pay 
(for khaddar) is the unemployment dole that 
every nation must pay in One way or another,” 
said ©. Rajagopalachari. The motive is no 
doubt noble. But the thesis is not quite proved. 
It is not merely a question of having an un- 
employment dole, but of having it in the best 
form. Other things remaining equal, the less 
the need for dole, the better, and the less the 
amount of dole necessary, the better. The dole 
policy of the khaddarite violates these princi- 
ples. It benefits only a very small number of 
people and the amount of dole necessary td 
maintain even this small number is proportion- 
ately greater than what should have been 
necessary under a more rational policy. Under 
the Khadi dole a maximum of sacrifice on the 
part of the cloth-consuming public would confer 
a minimum of benefit on the unemployed or 
under-employed villager. 

17. With all its idealism the A. I. 8. A. 
has so far struck to an unrealistic course. It is 
high time to re-examine its policy in the lght 
of its past achievements and to assess its future 
prospects with a better sense of realities. The 
relevant questions are—how many people can 
it induce to take to spinning as a means of earn- 
ing their bread or of supplementing their 
income ? How many weavers can it induce to 
use exclusively hand-spun yarn? How many 
people would be willing and able to pay the 
present levels of prices for khadi? And if the 
prospects are no better than they have been in 
the past, would it be wise for the A. I. 8. A. 
to continue along the same course when there 
are easier, surer and sounder ways of furthering 
the cause for which the A. I. S. A. was founded? 

18. Let there be no misunderstanding of 


our attitude. The A. I. S. A. has done excellent 


work. It has revived a languishing cottage 
industry,:educated the public to appreciate the 
coarse beauty of hand-made fabrics, given a 
stimulus to the study of designs, spread the 
spirit of Swadeshi far and wide. It has brought 
together a band of devoted workers who have 
beth the will and the ability to work, and are 
in intimate touch with the rural environment. 
All this must be readily admitted by everybody 
who has*had oceasion to visit branches of the 
A.J. S. A. Nevertheless, it is no unfair critic- 
ism to suggest that the benefit to the rural 


- dependence. 
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population in terms of the volume of employ- 
ment provided has been far from commensurate 
with the persistent efforts of@the last two 
decades. It could not be otherwise because of 
the defects inherent in its programme. 

19. It has been pointed out that the hand- 
loom industry ‘suffers from the great drawback 
that it is dependent on mills or on imports for 
the supply of yarn. The war-time development 
has fully demonstrated the danger of such 
Decenttralisation ‘of industry jas 
in handloom weaving is in practice incompati- 
ble with a centralised supply of raw material. 
Khaddar, it is suggested, removes this anomaly 
by arranging for a decentralised supply of yarn 
in the immediate vicinity of the weaver. 

_ 40. All this is no doubt true. The ques- 
tion of an assured source of yarn supply at 
moderate prices is all-important for the future 
of the handloom industry. But it need not 
carry us as far as the introduction of khaddar. 
If the handioom industry were to depend com- 


pletely on hand-spinning, the cure would in . 


most cases be worse than the disease. It would 
resemble the case where the operation was 
successful, but the patient died. 

21. If, for example, the A. I. S. A were 
prepared to extend its protection to the hand- 
loom weavers using mill-spun yarn, on 
condition that the yarn used was of Indian | 
origin, then the question would arise as to the 
best way of supplying yarn to the weavers. It 
could, for* example, buy yarn from Indian mills 
and distribute it to the various working centres 
at wholesale prices. It might be difficult even 
for A. I. 8. A. to procure ar? adequate supply 
of yarn just at this time when practically the 
whole supply goes to meet the extraordinary 
war-time demand. Nevertheless, with all thc 
prestige and influence at its back it could makc 
such an effort with at least partial success. If 
the long run, however, it would be definitely 
worth its while to run spinning mills of its 
own, which may be partly aided by ithe 
Government. If the A. I. S. A. were to agree 
on sucha policy, the present difficulties -of the 
handloom weaver with regard to the supply o: 
yarn would disappear. The weaver would have 
an assured supply of yarn while the price o: 
yarn would be much below than that of hand- 
spun yarn so that unlike in the case of khadi, the 
price of the finished products would not he 
pushed too high for the general public. 


TIT 
22. But “khadi economics are based or 


patriotism, sentiment and humanity,” that ir 
to say, not on economics. Jt is, therefore. 


AAt) 
coubtful, if the economic considerations set 
forth above, though fully compatible with 


yatriotism, segtiment and humanity, would tell 
much with the A.J. S. A. The chances are that 
in the prevailing atmosphers in which ends and 
neans are so easily confused, this body will go 
cn merrily paying the heavy pgice in terms of 
exployment for its peculiar conception of 
purity. 

23. We therefore suggest that an All- 
India Handloom Weavers’ Association should 
ke created without the least possible delay. It 
vould resemble the A. I. 8. A. in most respects, 
though (2) it would be concerned only with 
weaving and not with spinning as well, (#) 
(-overnment representatives should be included 
11 1ts Board of Management, and (wz) until 
sich time as it becomes completely °self- 
sifficient, it should recieve suitable grants from 
tae central as well as provincial governments. 
fush funds as have already been advanced by 
gyvernments for the benefit of the handloom 
dustry should be thanded over to this new 
kody. 
~ 24, As regards the functtons of A. I. H. 
VW. A., the A. I. S. A., can very well serve as a 
model. The following points may be mentioned 
iL particular : 


(2) The A. I. H. W. A. will, like A. I. 8. A, have 
p-ovincial organisations which again will establish 
branches in all the most important centres of the hand- 
lcom weaving industry. 

(iz) The yarn will be distributed afteg it is dyed 
etther at or under the control of, the provincial head 
otice or at the office of its various working centres. 

(iit) Weavers’ remuneration will be fixed by the 


m Central Board of tee A. I. H. W. A,, although in this 


~ 
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they will necessarily be guided by the prdvincial boards, 

(t%) The woven fabrics will be collected at the 
workirg centres and thence distributed to various places 
according to the orders received from the provincial 
head office. 

(vy) It is vitally important that sales depots lke 
the A. I. 8. A. shops, should be established in all im- 
portant centres of consumption. In places like Calcutta 
and Bombay, it may be necessary to have several 
establishments in different parts of the town. 

(yt) The branches can make advances to credit- 
worthy weavers at a moderate rate of interest for the 
purchase of loom equipment, etc. . 

(vat) Provincial offices should undertake publicity 
and propaganda work to educate the public on such 
points as the aesthetic value of goods, their durability, 
etc. 

(viz) All workers, whether at the provincial head 
office or branch offices or at the sales depots, should be 
paid. The scale of salary should be moderate to begin 
with, but may be increased if the financial position of 
the organisation improves. 

(iz) It is not to be expected that the organisation 
would be able to pay its way from the outset. The 
tleficit should be met from Government grants. 

(x) If the organisation is run along the lines Just 
suggested by honest and efficient men having the neces- 
sary push and drive, we firmly believe that it would 
soon be in a position not only to meet all its expenses, 
but actually to show a surplus. Such surplus money 
could be utilised for the benefit of the industry in vari- 
ous Ways. 

{zi) Some at least of the Industrial Arts Schools, 
as recommended above, should be taken over by the 
A. I. H. W. A. as soon as possible. A time may come 
when it will be able to run spinning mills with its own 
capital, supplemented, if necessary, by Government 
subscription. 


25. These reforms will, we believe, remove 
most of the disabilities from which the hand- 
loom industry now suffers as compared with 
mills. If pushed through, they will infuse a 


new life into the industry. 





VILLAGE INDUSTRIES ° 
By “GRAM-SILPI” 


Winat are the needs of an average man in our 
villages ? First comes his food. Then clothing. 
Then a house to live in. His food consists of 
rice, or wheat, or other grains like maize, and 
dal, vegetables, fish. His clothing is of the 
simplest—dhoti for himself, sari for his women. 
The house he lives in is of mud, thé roof of 
bamboo and thatch or tiles, a few doors and 
fewer windows. For cultivation he needs a few 
simple implements of iron, othérs of wood. To 
catch fish ‘he needs a net. In building his house 
he uses as little iron as possible. Bambgos are 
plenty, so is timber of the type he needs. Instead 
of nails he uses strings to make the raft on which 
the thatch or tiles are placed. Doors have iron 
hinges but wooden contrivances are just as 
common. The fastening arrangement of doors 
and windows is wooden bolts. His cattle he 
tethers to wooden or bamboo pegs driven in the 
ground. The feeding vessel is either an earthen 
or stone trough, sometimes wooden. For his 
cart he needs the iron tyres, the rest is all 
wooden. He is an adept in making wells which 
he lines with either earthen or stone rings, placed 
one over the other. The utensils he needs for 
cooking are earthen. ‘The same type js used for 
storing grains and other food. Baskets and mats 
he has plénty of all kinds and types to suit his 
‘needs. They are made of bamboo, cane reeds 
or grasses. Chests of wood are not uncofmmon, 
nor utensils made of brass, iron, copper or bell- 
metal. His women wear ornaments of metal, 
mostly brass, some silver, and rarely of gold. 
Beads and glass bangles also delight their heart. 
The paddy ‘his womenfolk husk in a ‘dhenki ,’ the 
wheat is ground by a ‘chakki,’ which also 
breaks the ‘dal.’ A stone slab with a stone 
pin does the work of grinding and making paste 
of the spices used for cooking. The oil he uses 
on his person and for cooking is pressed in a 
wooden ‘ ghani.’ Milk is churned for butter by 
a wooden churner with a bamboo handle. Large 
earthen-pots are used for holding the milk. His 
fuel is dried branches of trees, twigs and leaves, 
cowdung cakes, and wood. An axe is all that 
he needs ‘to get wood. 

These roughly are hjs needs and the order 
of societ¥ is accordingly arranged+to meet his 
wants. He himself is the agriculturist and raises 
his food. He can make the strings and ropes he 
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needs. In certain spheres he needs specialists 
and there is the carpenter and the smith. 
Fishing is also a specialised job and a class exists 
that specialises in it, making their own strings 
and nets. The oilman makes the oil and the 
‘gowalas’ the ‘ghee.’ The housewife grinds the 


corn and dehusks the paddy. The stone-mason 


makes the stone-grinders and roughens their sur- 
faces periodically. The weaver weaves at his 
home and between himself and the carpenter 
can make a loom when necessary. So has 
society slowly endowed itself in rural areas. A 
specialisec class has been established where the 
avocation needs practice and skill of a special 
nature. Occupation has become traditional to 
ensure efficiency, In a country of vast distances 
and difficult communication the tendency has 
been to utilise raw materials grown or found 
easily at the spot. Implements and instruments 
employed are also such as can be obtained easi- 
ly, manufactured and therefore replaced locally. 
Thus the village industries grew up in accordance 
with and along with the needs of the society. 
As wants multiplied complexity of manufacture 
arose without losing the essential character of 
village industries. . These characters are ready 
avallabiliiy of raw materials for ease in manu- 
facture and equal facility fm obtaining the 
necessary implements and instruments and in 
manufacturing or replacing parts thereof. 

Such a state, however, pre-supposes a 
society of limited wants, in other words, a simple 
life, without needless paraphernalia of unessen- 
tials. But it will be entirelf¥ erroneous Wf the 
conclusion is drawn therefrom that a society of 
the type was without wealth in the true sense - 
of the word, or that life therein was devoid of 
beauty and art. Simple articles of village pro- 
ducts in daily use still extort the highest 
admiration from the most reluctant by sheer 
beauty of lines, design and colour, efficiency of 
execution and finish. India’s pottery, her textile, 
her baskets, her mats, her architecture, her carv- 
ings, her engravings, the craftsmanship of her 
artisans are still the marvel of the world. This 
precious keritage is untold wealth of the country 
and its preservation is a sacred duty. 

The question of village industries is at the 
present moment receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion in India. At times it is erroneously 
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considered to be a problem of man versus 
machine. It is not so. Man has ever taken afd 
of mechanical Yevices to help him in his work 


in all fields of activities.- For ever will he use © 


such devices, and the more efficient they are the 
better. There need be no quarrel there, It is 
the mass production of article? under intense 
mechanisation that conflicts with production on 
the individualistic basis of the village inlustries. 
For it brings in its trail two evils. It kills in- 
dividuality, and the joy of creation im one’s 
work and introduces monotony and uniformity. 
Secondly, it’ replaces the human element by 
machine, deprives man of labour, of employment. 
Wealth should not be judged only in its money 
value or by the amassed riches of millionaires. 
Eabour must also count as wealth. (hat 
country is wealthy which can proudly point to 
the fact that every able-bodied man and woman 
is provided with adequate labour, that unemploy- 
ment, the nighmare of the present day industrial 
system, is liquidated. __ 

India is at the threshold of revolutionary 
changes. We are about to take én our own hands 
the shaping of our country. No doubt the social, 
economic and political systems will all come 
‘under the anvil.. It is desirable that the line of 
demarcation between the village industries and 
large-scale industries be clearly laid to avoid 
conflict between the two, 

In deciding the issue the background of the 
existing social system must play an, important 
role. The most important factor to remember 
is that occupation has become highly specialized. 
Whether we like it or not it is traditional and 
soviety 1s divided into groups accordingly and 
has been so for centuries. A weaver’s son takes 
to weaving like fish to water. So does the black- 
smith, the silversmith, the mat and basket maker, 
ethe oilman, the carpenter and so on. There are 
two distinct advantages in this system. One is 
heritage—it gets into one’s blood. The second is 
no centralised schools or institutions are needed 
’ to train successive generations of craftsmen. The 
sons, learn from the fathers. No good can come 
in destroying this system of traditional occu- 
pation. On the contrary any system that destroys 
this order of things will annihilate the precious 
heritage of skill, sense of beauty, of colour, that 
our craftsmen possess in such rich measure. It 
is they who have maintained the tradition of 
Indian culture through our dark days. Can we 
make use of these qualities in our artisans ac- 
‘quired through centuries in the modern system 
of industrialization ? If not, are we justified in 
cutting this loss out from our national life ? 
‘It would seem a terrible waste which no society 
could afford. What is more it would kill the 


‘not as a-supplanter. 
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soul of the artisan. His skill is his asset. 
Take this away from him he remains a mere 
automaton, he loses that which gives character, 
poise, dignity to human mind. The nation loses 
so much wealth. 

Every man or woman should work. ‘There 
should be employment for all. This should be 
the first function of a state. Otherwise, there 
is waste of wealth. Can we in India provide 
employment for all if we introduced largescale 
production on the mechanised basis indiscrimi- 
nately to produce everything we needed ? 
Machinery in the West has replaced man 
throwing him out of employment. It has ever 
done so since the first days of industrialisation. 
Should history repeat itself in India? The 
rightiul place of a machine is as man’s aid and 
Mian should be our first 
consideration and then the machine.) Such work 


‘the man can perform with his hands should be 


left to him to perform. Where human material 
is available to give aid, assistance it is this 
element that must first be used. It is criminal 
to keep a man idle without work while a 
machine undertakes that work. Therefore, 
before we embark on rapid industrialisation of 
the country on a mechanised basis we must en- 
sure so that no plan of development brushes 
aside the human element of the problem, that is, 
no man or woman sits idJe for want of work. 
There should be no unemployment in the 
country, the nightmare of the industrialized west. 

(Our civilization has ever laid stress on &~ 
certain simplicity of life, a life of few needs, 
Few needs do not necessarily imply want of 
ease, comfort or happiness, nor a slovenly life. 
Happjness does not always go with rich posses- 
sions. We have a vast country, there is no 
dearth of ‘land here. We possess a beautiful 
country and our life is attuned to nature. Is 
there any reason why we should discard this 
heritage and ape the west in concentrating in 
towns and cities, produce artificial surroundings 
leaving out nature available at our door, -in- 
crease needlessly our needs, surround ourselves 
with possessions which are not necessarily aids 
to our happiness ? Why should we unnecessarily 
complicate our life, with what end? Is an 
American or a British or a German necessarily 


happier than an Indian because national wealth 


per capita in those countries is miles ahead of 
ours, because he owns a motor car, or a radio, 
or lives on the fortieth floor of a sky-seraper with 
the latest kitchen gadgets that completely eli-. . 
minate human assistance? On the contrary, it 
appears that with the disapperance of” simplicity 
of life has come an inability to live by one’s own 
self. Man seems to want constantly to be on the 
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move, his introspectiveness is gone, he depends 
on others to amuse him, to fill up ‘his leisure time, 
he is happiest to be led) Our sophisticated 
westernised man in India ¢annot spend an hour 
by himself, he is ever bored, ever in search of 
excitement, ever afraid to be alone, for him there 
is nothing to “do” during the holidays even 
though he may be fortunate enough to be able 
to afford a holiday in the Himalayas. Why 
should we destroy the simplicity of life that is 
still found to exist in the unsophisticated life in 
rural India ? Not that we must retain life as it 
is—the villages with all its discomforts, un- 
hygienie conditions and disadvantages of want 
of communications. Far from it; buteneed we 
change the essential character of life there ? 
Mechanized industrialisation will do so 
undoubtedly to a great extente It will uproot 
the base and create a different atmosphere 
entirely foreign in its background, outlook and 
perception. 7 

(If we do not wish to lose the skill of our 
‘artisans, if we have no desire to keep an army 
of men and women unemployed, either starving 
or living on charity, be it private munificence, 
or state dole, if we would not destroy the fabric 
of simplicity of life, village industries must be 
maintained and even developed. This does not 
imply that no large-scale industries should be 
pursued or developed. Not so. Village indus- 
tries have their twn limitations and therefore 
have their own field. It is for us to demarcate 
this field to prevent encroachments. We have 


to protect man from machine when the latter’ 


threatens to supplant him. This is where the 
harm creeps in, harm to society. Milling of 
rice is an excellent illustration to the point. 
Milling by the power process in the® mills 
deprives the rice grain of its beneficent salts and 
vitamins. Rice milled by the-village “ Dhenki ” 
retains these..)On this ground alone the rice mills 
stand condemned. But there is yet another 
reason. ‘Thousands of poor women and mostly 
widows without a means of livelihood used to 
earn their living from the ‘Dhenki”’ They 
have been deprived of honest labour and their 
means of livelihood. No alternative employ- 
ment has been found for them or can be found 
so far as one can see ahead. Now is there any 
reason why this industry of rice mills should not 
be crushed out of existence for the good of the 
society ? Even if an improved process of mill- 
ing were discovered which would not remove the 
salts and vitamins in dehusking- and polishing 
the rice, the fact that this industry destroyed 
labour afd means of employment.to thousands 
who could not be given alternative employment 
should justify a ban on it, The rice mill is not 
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a machine that aids man, it supplants him. On 
the contrary the ‘ Dhenki’ is a machine that is 
an aid in the true sense. It hag the additional 
advantage of requiring an outlay of only a few 
rupees and lasts a lifetime. It hardly needs 
repairs and rarely replacement. It is easily 
manufactured jn the village, needs little space, 
and does not uproot the worker from her 
surroundings. Yet in a province in India with 
less than 100 factories over 70 are rice-mills. 
These provide employment to less than 2000 
workers and that too for about 4 months in the 
year. 

Pressing of oil is a function which tradition 
delegates to a class. For centuries they have 
worked to produce oil. They know no other pro- 
fession whereas they have acquired a vety high 
degtee of skill in their own work. Are we to 
allow mulls to throw this class of men forming 
a large part of our society out of employment ? 
If so, why ? What advantage is there in foster- 
ing this industry? It has now been 
demonstrated that the village ‘ghani’ can be 
improved to make it as nearly efficient as the 
mill. It is an afticle of food in which its purity 
can be controlled more easily if production were 
not centralised but diffused over the country. 
The control will be exercised by the consumers 
themselves, for if there is not a ‘ ghani’ in the 
village itself there is perhaps a village of oil- 


men plying their trade in the neighbourhood. ° 


There seems every reason for decentralization 
of manufacture of all articles of focd. Home- 
made food is the best all the world over. For 
there is close contact between the producer and 
the consumer—which places aehealthy check on 
the former. This reads as a sound proposition. 
full of common sense which needs no pleading. 
Yet there is need to be wary, for puffed rice and 
various other preparations of corn from America. 
ig being imported in large quantities and cone 
sumed in preference to freshly roasted rice. 
maize, grain and other cereals. Confectioneries 
of all types are found in the villages. It gives 
employment to thousands and provides good 
and fresh food. There is a marked tendeficy 
towards confectioneries of foreign make. Per- 
haps, in time, unless checked, hundreds of 
factories will spring up producing sweets incon- 
siderate of the fact that in a hot country the 
more there is of fresh food and the less of the 
preserved the better. A drive to turn the minc 
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of the educated to the products of the village | 


industries in this respect will be of immensze 
value to both the health of the people and tc 
retaining a source of employment for many 
There should thus be more and more demanc 
created for mats and baskets made in tie 
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villages. Thereby these village industries will 
be Zostered. There is no dearth of raw materials 
in our country,gbamboo, cane, reeds and grasses 
of many kinds. Baskets, mats, fans made of 
these are articles of great beauty pleasing to the 
eyes. The workers are mostly harijans, also 
the poorest. It is an army of werkers of great 
nurabers. If we do not want to see them further 
impoverished not only should we scrupulously 
use their products but keep a watchful eye on 
all such articles that tend to replace them in the 
market. Import of such articles or their manu- 
facsure should be banned, for work-trays and 
waste-paper baskets and similar other articles 
made of zinc wire have already made consider- 
able headway in our offices and homes. Another 
ughealthy trend of this type are the many 
dairies that are springing up these days in nfany 
parcs of the country. Butter is difficult to keep 
in this country, yet they concentrate on it rather 
than on * ghee’ which is the natural food suited 
to the climate. Caesin and not cheese is more 
suited to India, yet the manufacturers talk of 
making cheese with a great deal of pride and 
éxcitement written all over their faces. They 
talk of pasteurizing the milk which will make 
it more expensive in the process in a poor 
country but are incapable of thinking out ways 
and means of evolving a more suitable and 
cheaper method of preserving milk in its fresh- 
“ness. It was left to a foreign expert to draw 
attention to the desirability of concentrating 
research on making ‘ ghee,’ and prefefring milk 
and its preparations on the lines already known 
in the country and in keeping with the food of 
the people. Our*approach in India is often so 
vitiated, revealing appalling ignorance or appre- 
elation of the true conditions prevailing in the 
country, to the needs and suitability due to 
climatic conditions that no vigilance can be too 
Strict to guard against loopholes through whic 

flourishing village mdustries can be dealt a mor- 
tal blow. Already the import of confectionaries 
of all types is large and manufacturing concerns 
are being established in India. We admire the 
flimsy, ugly Japanese mats and hang them as 
deccrations on our walls completely oblivious of 
the beautiful products of our own country. 
We buy baskets imported from outside the 
courtry and east disdainful looks at our own 
baskets of beautiful shape and workmanship. 
We, the educated classes have changed our way 
of living in aping the foreigner and discarded 
the use of the many articles of basketry that 
are in daily use in the humbler homes in real 
India. To that extent we have harmed this 
village industry, deprived men and women and 
chiléren of food, of work, leave alone developing 


agriculture. 
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it. We may be a handful now in the sum total 
of India, but it is to us that the people all un- 
consciously look up to. It is us and our ways 
that they follow. Therefore it is that when a 
blacksmith, or a weaver, or a carpenter gives his 
son a school education he aspires for him a cleri- 
cal post in some office for he wants him to be 
a “Babu”. Here I am reminded of the 
‘Gowala’ movement some years ago in the pro- 
vince of Bihar. There was a strong and 
genuine internal ‘movement amongst the 
‘vowalas’ to reform themselves. Amongst such 
laudable objects in view as abstinence from 
alcoholic drinks, stealing which was almost a 
habit anti spread of education, there were others 
based on aping the higher class like wearing a 
sacred thread and placing their women-folk in 
purdah and givingf them in marriage at a younger 
age. Tull then girls grew up to 15 or 16 years 
or more before they were married and their 
women were free to go and come where they 
pleased and ably helped thir menfolk to prepare 
curd, and ‘ghee’ and sell these in the markets. ° 
Here lies the danger to the country. The educated 
people have a duty, for the rest of the country, 
perhaps without their conscious knowledge, 
assimilate our weaknesses. It therefore behoves 
us to accord our life to the lines on which we 
want the country to develop. 

The village industry which still agitates 
most the mind of conscious India is that of 
weaving. As an industry, its place is next to 
In a small province like Orissa, 
there are 50,000 looms, while all the large-scale 
industries taken together do not employ even 
5000 workers in that province. The province 
produces textiles worth 2 crores of rupees with 
mill yarn; in addition there is production of 
silk and of khadi. In skill, artistie production, 


_ colour, texture, the Indian weaver can hold his 


own with any in the world. Its product can be 
superior to the best product of the mill. There 
are weaves and designs that the mills cannot 
produce. India’s textile in the past was the 
wonder of the world. The descendants of those 
master craftsmen still live and are equally pro- 
ficient, only want of patronage will soon obli- 
terate them. AII the cloth-mills of India taken 
together employ a little over 4 lacs of workers 
while they produce 65 per cent of the require- 
ment of the country. Against this we have not 
less than 2,500,000 handlooms in India and it is 
estimated that nearly 10 million people as 
dependent thereon. Are we to sacrifice so many 
for so few? Should it not be the other way 
round ? 4s India to lose all this heritée of the 
past which enables her weavers to still ‘hold 
their own against the mills albeit in a losing 
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fight? If weavers are holding out it is mainly 
because they are at the spot, that is, their market 
is in the village they live and its neighbourhood, 
and because in the village economy that still 
rules in rural India the householder looks to his 
neighbour the weaver for his cloth. Another 
reason is that it has a place as luxury trade of 
fine workmanship to individual taste. Of this the 
Weaving profession can never be deprived, just 
as demand for home-made bread, home-made 
jam, home-made tweed will always exist amongst 
a discriminating clientele. Only, such industry 
can live on greatly restricted scale and not be so 
far flung as the weaving industry at present is. 
The weaver cannot produce his goods at compe- 
titive prices as he has to depend for his yarn 
on the mills. It stands therefore to reason that 
his cloth will be dearer than that produced by 
the mill. The weaver knows it and deplores it, 
and that is all that he can do as daily he watches 
himself sliding down to starvation. Like 
hundreds of ‘ ghanis’ in the oil-pressing industry 
thousands of looms are lying idle. The industry 
can only flourish if there was decentralization 
of the manufacture of yarn, that is the yarn 
too was produced at the weaving centres as it 
used to be once. That is why khadi has a 
bright prospect. Hand-spinning all over the 
country has to come if the weavers are to be 
saved. I am conscious of the criticism that 
spinning has not brought the price of khadi 
down to the level of the mill-made cloth. But 
that is another matter. It has not because spin- 
ning aS an industry is in its infancy. In every 
industry costs are higher at the initial stage. 
Java can produce sugar cheaper than India. The 
British Isle can sell textile at*a lower rate all 
the way across the seas in India than the Indian 
mills. Also, the All-India Spinners’ Association 
has adopted as a principle the humane economics 
of fixing wage not on what the market will bear 
but what the minimum requirement of the wage- 
earner is. The price of a commodity will depend 
on that. Britain has adopted this principle very 
recently for agricultural labour, 48 s. a week is 
to the minimum and she is prepared to pay 
higher price to the farmer for his produce. Very 
soon, there is no doubt, it is this human element 
that will count in the industries, and not the 
industry itself. Spinning must be revived for 
the sake of the weavers. 

But that is not the only reason. Spinning 
is such an ideal part-time occupation for an 
agricultural country. That is why before the 
age of industrialisation agriculture and spinning 
went hand in hand in all countries of the world. 
{ts capacity to provide additional income to 
those sorely in need of it is infinite and be it 
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remembered that we have no alternative te 
offer. The great majority of our people cannot 
afford to have two square mealggin the day, a 
very large proportion not even one. There are 
people who do not know for months the taste of 
rice or wheat. What have we to offer them for 
employment toeearn a living decent enough for 
a human being. There is only one remedy that 
has been offered and has stood the test in the 
practical field and that is spinning. With an 
organisation of less than 8 years the All Indic 
Spinners’ Association in Utkal gave employmen- 
to 10,000 men in 1939. The spinners numbered 
nearly 7000. The average earning of this year 
per spinner was Rs. 8. ‘To us this figure seems 
so insignificant, but it is a fortune to some and 
these form the majority in our country. The 
scoffer should bear in mind and he should also 
note that the sum represents the earning of 
leisure hours, needs a capital of no more than 
a sum of Rs. 5 and the plying of the industry 
interferes with no normal activity of the 
worker. In addition most of the spinners have 
also from their own spinning provided them- 
selves with a part of their own requirement im 
cloth. Suppose all the governments in India 
were to take up the development of spinning as 
a state enterprise and all the mills were to be 
abolished, how widely we should be findine 
employment for the leisure hour of our popu- 
lation, what wealth the nation will accumulate 
and how evenly and equitably it will be distri- 
buted, and’ how at once we shall be reviving the 
glorious tradition of our weaving skill providing 
food to hundreds of thousands of our weaving 
population. Why should not this be done for 
the welfare of a large portion of our population? 
A state is bound to provide food to the popu- 
lation and take work from him. At the present 
mQgment and under the present conditions there 
seems +o -be no other subsidiary industry of- 
such wide and general applitvability requiring 
so little capital to provide additional income 
where it is sorely needed. A voluntary organi- 
sation has showed the way, and its 
possibilities, at much odd, and_ achieved 
remarkable results. In 1988, it gave employ- 
ment to neariy 3 lacs and placed over 21 lacs 
of rupees into their hands. The state should 
undertake this work if for no other reason than 
as unemployment relief. Obviously, the mills 
should not be allowed to encroach on this field. 

‘Metal utensils of iron, brass, copper or 
bell-metal are in universal use along with 
earthen’ pots. Perhaps it is seldom realised 
the extent of the industry and trade in pottery, 
but a visit to the nearest Hat (market) should 
suffice to make a rough guess. Should we not 
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tre to preserve it? First of all there are 
hundreds and thousands of potters who must 
noi be deprived of employment, they form a 
unit in the present day village economy which 
it would not do to break without creating chaos. 
‘Tren, earthenware is so suitable to the need of 
the country and the ways of life. Who does 
no; know how cool the water is to drink in hot 
summer out of an earthen jug, how refreshing 
the cool water to bathe in from an earthen 
trcugh ? In winter on the contrary, it keeps 
the water warmer than a metal ware. To get 
the best curd one must set the milk in an 
eacthenware. Again an earthenware is so 
cheap; there is no dearth of raw material; so 
ensily replaceable which adds variety to life and 
prevents monotony. The bamboo and thatch 
or tile roof in a hot country keep the Rouse 
cool in summer and warm in winter. Is there 
any reason why we should build brick and stone 
hoises with their concrete roofs, or a roof of 
ecrrugated iron sheeting which makes the house 
hos in summer and cold in winter? Status quo 
is not being advocated. Progress is elemental 
to human nature. But in going forward it 
sheuld not be a blind rush ahead in imitation, 
ob-ivious of the necessities and suitability of the 
prevailing conditions in the country, or of 
human considerations of providing food and 
work for the people. Light aluminium is fast 
retlacing the heavier metals like brass, copper 
or bell-metal in utensils. Aesthetically these 
utensils jar on the mind within a wéek of use. 
But from the point of utility too, it is forgotten 
that it does not possess the life of the heavier 
metals against the type of fuel used in the 
countryside and it cannot be cleaned to the 
gare extent as the brass, copper or bell-metal 
ware with the material available in the villages. 
The shining pots and pans which adds to the 
“besuty of the village home, and are the pride 
of the housewife Sire in danger of disappearance 
un-ess manufacture of the cheaper aluminium 
vessels on a mass scale js not prohibited. The 
metal worker in the: villages is already feeling 
the pinch. The rot has to be checked now. 
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Along with it scientific minds should turn their 
attention to what we possess and evolve develop- 
ments and advance on the framework of our 
bases. Timeworn usages have the advantage 
of adaptation to environment, these should 
therefore be retained and any advance that is 
made should rest on this foundation. It will 


We Jay so much stress. on sugar. The 
industry has grown at a tremendous sacrifice by 
the nation. Yet, in the food of the people of the 
country the place of ‘ gur’ is higher than that 
of sugar. ‘Gur’ we are told has more food 
value than sugar and we also know that it 
merges Setter in the food we eat. Yet, we have 
entirely neglected ‘ gur’ and lavished our money, 
energy, and brains on sugar. If we ‘had dis- 
played the sante interest in ‘gur’ we could 
have perhaps made an undoubtedly better 
food available more widely to the mass of 
people and within their means, incidentally 
providing employment and additional income to 


only then be a true advance, real creation. 


hundreds. of thousands of workers in the 
villages. ; 
This instances can be multiplied of 


industries which should retain their essential 
character of decentralised production on the 
cottage scale. There is also undoubted dis- 
advantage in centralized production in these 
days of mechanized forces of swift destruction. 
The war today is to blot out these production 
centres in Britain and Germany for on them 
rests the success of the combatants. It is said 
that it is decentralization of her important 
industries that is responsible for the continued 
existence of nationalist China against the 
aggression of Japan of infinitely superior might. 
Village industries have their own field, so have 
such other industries which must necessarily be 
on a large mechanized scale. The fields should 
be delineated, not once for all but from time 
to time as the country advances. The one 
essential point to keep in mind always is that 
our chief consideration is man—employment, 
work, food for ‘him; the machine is an aid. 
Machine has no right to supplant man. 
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SIR C. ¥. CHINTAMANI 


A Few Reminiscences 


Bry N. R. 


THE numerous friends of the late Sir C. Y. 
Chintamani who have paid glowing tributes to 
his fine qualities of head and heart have, frorn 
the very nature of the circumstances, been men 
of the older generation. But, how did Sir 
Yajneswara’s personality react on members of 
the younger generation, of whom, for instance, 
I am one? 

I recollect the days of the°’early ’20’s when 
{ was just a child and when we youngsters used 
to play in the spacious compound of the Leadet 
Press at Allahabad. Of a summer evening one 
could watch Mr. Chintamani writing his pun- 
gent articles at his desk on the lawns in front, 
of his office. Just nearby stood like a sentry 
a short lamp-post bearing a shapely, square 
kerosene lamp. (The electric light had not yet 
come.) Standing there in a group we would 
watch him at his work with curiosity and awe, 
for had we not heard about his powerful pen ? 
__ I next remember how we were once caught 
in his office as we were playing hide-and-seek. 
It was a room with a high ceiling, reminiscent of 
the Victorian era, very neat and full of books 
and thick volumes ranged in rows. Mr. 
Chintamani was a strict disciplinarian and had 
great dislike for disorder. Entry into his office 
was tabooed to the children. Our hearts went 
pit-a-pat when we were summoned to his pre- 
sence, but he was not angry and soon put us at 
our ease. He interrogated us and demanded 
intelligent answers to his questions. In fact, 
when I recall his love of order, efficiency and 
intelligence, which I could notice only after- 
wards as forming very distinctive traits of his 
character, I realize that it must have been 
present there in those far off days when he was 
still: struggling to make his mark in life. 

Another memory from my ‘childhood days 
emerges at this moment. I recall a politi- 
cal meeting of the moderates of those days being 
held indoors. As I stood behind the closed 
doors, wondering what was going on there, 
I heard sounds of the sudden scraping of chairs 
and of sobbing as if a sudden sorrow had descen- 
ded upon the gathering. , I was frightened and 
filled with the sense of doom. A¢ that time I 
did not know the cause of this commotion, but 
later learnt that it was the news of the death of 
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Gopal Krishna Gokhale, whom Chitamari 
acknowledged as his political guru. 

Ali these memories from my childhood are 
associated with the personality of Sir GC. Y. 
Chintamani. 

The feeling of awe with which I used to 
regard Mr. Chintamani came later on to he 
modified by one of admiration as I grew up and 
had occasion to come into closer contact with 
him. This was all the more remarkable because 
his influence on me was not of a political nature. 
It was rataer the influence that a vital and living 
personality is bound to exert on all those who 
come into contact with it. This fact I regard 
as.of the utmost importance in judging the grea-- 
ness of a~man. Political opimions divide men 
as hardly few things do and when two persons 
belong to different generations, so that one large- 
ly lives in the past and hag his opinions and 
outlook subtly moulded by it and the other 
draws insdiration from the hopes and ideals of 
the future, differences that arise are bound to be ~ 
great. There may not be a difference from the 
ideological point of view, but certainly there is 
the difference as to how far one is prepared to 
go. Chirtamani impressed despite one’s poli- 
tics. So I may point out here that many a young 
man whacsever his political denomination when 
he came inte contact with Chintamani couid 
not help but feel that he had met a vital 
personality and that it was all the better for him. 
that he had done so. = 

Some of the most fascinating conversations 
I have had with Mr. Chintamani had been in 
his office at the Leader Press. Sitting in his 
cosy, revolving chair he would be at work. 
You could not tell whether he was writing a 
letter or a leader for the next day’s issue of the 
paper—writing came so easy to him. Then all 
at once he would turn round, signifying that he 
was ready for a talk: But certain preliminaries 
must be gone through. For instance, he must 
first light his cigarette; the interviewers must 
come closer to him as he was hard of hearing. 
Sometimes he would read crisp, humorous edi- 
torial notes from various papers, at the same 
time asking opinions. If the response wat 
feeble he would instantly pull up the offender 
saying as in one case which I remember verv 
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well. “You seem to be very lukewarm in your 
appreciation.” His quick, powerful intellect 
demanded preper appreciation of a piece of 
writing, definite and clear-cut opinions on sub- 
jects under discussion and appropriate answers 
to questions. These he demanded not only from 
strangers but also from those who were familiar 
with him. Thus if his friendship was valuable, 
a great corrective influence, so to say, it had 
also its disadvantages!—You could not easily 
be a ‘ yes-man’ so far as Chintamani was con- 
cerned, 


When Chintamani got into a reminiscent 
mood his talk would be of particularly absorbing 
interest. With his heavy palms resting on the 
arms of his chair he would relate various anec- 
dstes from his life, the while tapping the ground 
lightly with his right foot, as if to lay emphasis 
on his narratives. His eyes would twinkle with 
azn almost mischievous light as if punctuating the 
sentences. This was a very charming habit of 
his and made him look almost childlike, leaving 
a very pleasing impression on the beholder. 


Talking about journalismethree years ago, 
Mr. Chintamani said to me: “ This is my 40th 
year as a journalist and I have had a very 
varied experience in this line.’ With evident 
pride he contiued: ‘I began my journalistic 
career as an editor at the age of 18.” Relating 
his experiences then he said: “I was not 
merely the editor : I was foreman, proof-reader, 
reporter, sub-editor, editor and manager all 
rolled into one,” and he blinked at us enjoying 
the, effect on us of his revelation. He added: 
“T had to see to the composing of the matter, 
I-had to read proofs, I had to edit telegrams 
and having done all this, I had to apply myself 
te hurriedly writing the editorial comments. I 
warked tremendously hard.” 


. Commenting on his political writings *he 
said: “I had the vanity to think that I derived 
greater satisfaction from them than from the 
writings of many another man.” 
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On another occasion he told me: “A 
journalist must never take anything for granted.” 

During ‘his prolonged and ultimately fatal 
illness lasting over three years Mr. Chintamani’s 
complaint was that he was neither so ill as to 
be quite prostrate nor well enough to be able to 
work as much as he would have liked to. He 
fought against his illness with the same dogged- 
ness which characterised his activities as a 
publidist and politician in his fight for what he 
considered to be right and just. 

At a time when he was strictly forbidden ° 
to leave his bed Chintamani continued to do 
from day to day such a quantity of work as 
would Rave amazed any one. In fact the issue 
of the Leader which announced his death also 
contained the last editorial article that he ever 
wrote, : 

Once when I remarked that it was very 
‘wrong of him to overstrain ‘himself in this 
manner he replied: ‘TI cannot help it. That 
has been my life’s habit. If you come to think 
of it, I imagine that that sustains me too. Any- 
way, how can I close my eyes to things that are 
happening around me?” 

While the doctors declared all the conditions 
for death were there and expressed thelr amaze- 
ment that he should still be living, Chintamani 
wrote the following in a letter to a friend of 
a in which he also foretold his approaching 
end :— 

“T have long held the view that while 
health has everything to do with comfort in hfe, 
it- has much less to do with length of life. I 
have seen healthy men in the prime of life pass 
away almost without illness; I have also seen 
old men in chronic ill-health living year after 
year fn a state of the utmost discomfort.” 

Truly no ordinary man could have expres- 
sed the truth contained in these lines so neatly 
and so well. 

Sir C. Y. Chintamani’s death came only a 
few days after this letter was written, but the 
memory of his personality will remain for long. 
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OLD CONCEPTS AND NEW THEORIES 


By Pror. A. C. BANERJI, ues., m.a. (Cantab), 


mM.sc, (Cale), rp.a.s. (Lond.), F.N.L., 


Allahabad University 


I shall try to explain briefly in simple language 


some of the modern theories of physical science 
and interpret the far-reaching changes which 
have been brought about in our conception of 
the Universe and in some of the philasophical 
ideas of the present day. The progress of science 
during the last forty years has been very rapid 
and it has been far more revolutionary in charac- 
ter during this period than during the whole 
period of the last four centuries. In ways that 
are seen, and in ways that are unseen, stience 
and also philosophy, being closely interwoven 
with the life of mankind touch the life-interests 
of every person at every point and at every 
moment. It is true that scientists and philo- 
sophers, to suit their own convenience and in 
the interest of intellectual economy, have gra- 
dually created a technical language of their own, 
They have vhus become accustomed to expres- 
sing their thoughts and communicating their 
ideas in a language which can only be understood 
by their fellow specialists. These scientific and 
philosophical concepts are. hardly too profound 
for intellectual non-specialists to understand 
them, but they are often expressed in technical 
language and symbols which none save special- 
ists can decipher. Nevertheless IJ maintain that 
it is the right of all men and women*® who 
together constitute the great fraternity of intel- 
lectual laymen to impose upon specialists in 
science and philosophy an _ obligation to 
popularise their specialised knowledge. It is an 
obligation which they cannot honourably escape 
and which they should rejoice to keep by culti- 
vating, developing and practising the useful art 
of popular exposition of scientific and phildso- 
phical ideas, methods and achievements, so that 
laymen with some degree of intelligence may 
get a perspective understanding and a proper 
appreciation of all that is best in human thought. 
About a hundred years ago Gergonne, a French 
Mathematician said, “One may not imagine 
that the last word ‘has been said of a given 
theory until it can be made clear by a brief 
explanation to the man-in-the-street.” On the 
other hand, Prof. Hermann Weyl who is among 
the most eminent of living Mathematical 
Physicists complains about “the actual and 
inevitable tragedy of our culture.’”?’ Weyl stres- 
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ses on the fact that the more science advances, 
the more incomprehensible its findings become 
for all those who, however intelligent they may 
be, “ cannot devote their entire time and energy 
to the development and adjustment of their 
theoretical thinking.” In reply to Prof. Weyl’s 
observation it may be said ihat although the 
‘travedy ” cannot be completely obviated it can 
surely be mitigated to a great extent by pro- 
perly cultivating the art of popularizing higher 
forms of knowledge. I fully realise that success 
in such an enterprise depends mainly on scholar- 
ly competence and on a high degree of 
expository skill both of which I lack, but I hope 
that my genuine willgness to engage in the 
work of popular interpretation of scientific ideas 
may not make my humble efforts in that direc- 
tion wholly unsuccessful. I shall divide my 
subject into five main topics. 

1, Breakdown of Determinism. 

2. The principle of Duality and Breakdown of 
Absolutism. 

3, The Theory of Relativity. 


4, Evolution, 
5. Religion. 


BREAKDOWN OF DETERMINISM 

The whole aspect of Science in the 19th 
century was highly mechanical in character. 
The aim of the scientist was to make numerous 
mechanical models of Nature in her different 
aspects. Helmholtz, the German scientist 
declared that “the final aim of all Natural® 
Sciences is to resolve itself «nto Mechanics.” 
Lord Kelvin frankly admitted that he could not 
understand anything which could not be made 
into a mechanical model. This was the age when 
the Law of Causality reigned supreme, and it 
was believed that this law alone guided the 
course of the natural world. It was confidently 
proclaimed that the whole course of Nature was 
chalked out along a narrow path, without any 
chance of diversion from it, by continuous chain 
of cause and effect. With the advent of the 
twentieth century new facts came to light and 
compelled the scientists to give up their belief 
in the invulnerability of the Law of Causality. 
They gradually accepted the principle of Un- 
certainty or Indeterminacy as a law of Nature 
which guide its course in many a case. I need 
hardly say that the Law of Causality cannot be 
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tctally discarded—there are certainly many 
“ effects ” whigh are produced by “ causes.” But 
this law has lost its unique position, and has to 
share authority with the principle of uncertainty 
. which is found to be equally applicable in many 
cases. Suppose, you leave a certain quantity 
of a radio-active substance to disintegrate. 
All the atoms of this radio-active subs- 
tance are similarly constituted and similarly 
situated, and they all ‘have the same en- 
vironment. It is found that all the atoms 
are not disintegrated at once, some atoms 
are disintegrated first, others are disinte- 
erated’ later on, while some others are 
disintegrated still Jater on. There is no reason 
Why one such atom will disintegrate first and a 
second one will do so later on. There seems to 
be complete uncertainty about this matter. Ii 
is as if Fate calls arbitrarily one atom to its 
doom first and a second one to its doom later 
on. We do not or cannot know when a parti- 
cular atom will be disintegrated, but for a very 
large number of atoms, some sort of definite 
law for their disintegration cdn be found, and 
we can determine what exact quantity of the 
substance will be disintegrated in a certain 
period of time. 

An atom of an element is a miniature solar 
system with a massive central nucleus of heavy 
protons as the Sun, and the shells of electrons 
as planeis revolving round:the nucleus in differ- 
ent orbiis. 
one or more electrons out of a shell may be made 
ta jump from original orbit to other orbit or 
orbits. But we®*are in absolute darkness as to 
which particular electron in a shell will jump 
first and neither can we say into which of the 
other orbits it will ultimately go. So there is 
two-fold uncertainty as regards its behaviour. 

*It is as if the electron is endowed with “ free 
will” and it hasegot its free choice as to when 
it should jump and where it should go. 

I have already said that the principle of 
uncertainty is applicable in the case of indivi- 
dual units, whereas in the case of ‘ mass-effect ’ 
for large groups of units a definite law can 
easily be formulated. It may be argued that 
although 
“the behaviour of ultimate microscopic units is essen- 
tially indeterminate and unpredictable, but on the 
macroscopic level of ordinary observation these indivi- 
dual uncertainties cancel out so as to vield the apparent 


regularities and uniformities which underlie our predic- 
tions and are formulated in our deterministic Jaws.” 


We may now take an example 
“macroscopic” domain. Suppose you are a 
good marksman and you are given 100 shots to 
hit the bull’s eye. Perhaps we may safely pre- 
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dict that you will be successful about eighty 
times in hitting the bull’s eye. But we cannot 
predict whether a particular shot of yours will 
hit the centre of the target or not. It may be 
said that more or less deterministic laws 
governing “mass effects” in ‘ macroscopic 
domain” are only “secondary laws” which 
are merely “statistical” in character. Those 


-who uphold the law of indeterminacy say 


that these “secondary laws” are mere illu- 
sions “created by the mass, hiding the 
physical fact below it, viz., the freedom or 
indetermination of the individual unit.” It is 
doubtfwl whether any analogy between scienti- 
fic phenomena which are mass effects depending 
on the behaviour.of a very large number of 
electrons and.-protons and the statistical 
averages of the dates of death calculated by the 
insurance companies are valid. The date of 
death® of an individual is not an ‘“ uncaused 
fact,” whereas the behaviour of a “ microscopic ” 
unit in ‘Nuclear Physic’ is believed by the 
supporter of the principle of uncertainty to be 
indeterminate and unpredictable. On the other- 
hand the champion for the Law of Causality 
asserts that there is no inherent indeterminacy 
in the behaviour of the individual unit, but the 
apparent uncertainty originates in the purely 
mechanical difficulty of observing a particle 
properly and keeping it isolated at the same- 
time from the rest of the Universe. It is fur- 
ther argued that there is no justification in 
discarding the Law of Causality if in certain 
regions, being unable to find adequate reasons. 
we have to be content with resorting to approxi- 
mations, probabilities and other make-shifts. 

& may now allude briefly to Heisenberg’s 
famous Law of Indeterminacy. A popular for- 
mulation of this law has been given as follows : 

“Tf we know where an electron is going, we cannot 
say precisely where it is, and if we know precisely where 
it 1s, we cannot find out where it is going.” 

A supporter of the Law of Causality would 
say that Heisenberg’s uncertainty is nothing but 
the effect of what we do to the electron in the 
effort to observe it.. Certain physical forces are 
brought to bear on the electron we wish to 
observe with the result that there is a distur- 
banee which prevents us from finding more than 
an approximate answer to our question. Then 
this is an effect which is not “ uncaused ” as we 
ourselves are responsible for its occurrence— 
but this effect due to the very nature of the 
case cannot be determined by actual measure- 
ment. Again it may be argued that as 
philosophical theories are on a different plane, 
any changes in physical theories cannot possibly 
affect the conclusions of a philosopher. Even 
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if the physical realm is only a sensuous appear- 
ance of relations existing in the domain of 
philosophy, no revolutions in physical theories 
can either conflict with or support a philosophical 
theory which is valid on a different plane. 

If the principle of uncertainty is also 
applicable in the domain of philosophy or also in 
theology, let us see how some of our ideas are 
modified due to its intrusion. In Hindu Philo- 
sophy or rather in Theology the law of ‘ Karma’ 
or the Law of Causality is one of the theories 
accepted by many. Now if the principle of 
uncertainty and not the law of ‘Karma’ is 
applicable to an individual soul, then the theory 
of transmigration of soul falls through.» Why a 
child is born diseased or deformed may now be 
explained by the mass effect of a group of factors 
such as heredity, health of parents, economic 
condition, climate, environment, ete., etc. The 
idea of continuity is inherent in the Law of 
Causality and also in the mass effect of ‘a very 
large number of individual units: whereas the 
idea of discrete quantities or quanta is inherent 
when the units are dealt with individually. — 

Personally I believe in both the laws and so 
as a supporter of the principle of indeterminacy 
I am uncertain as to which of the two laws is 
more acceptable to us or more dominant in its 
action. 


Tup PriIncipLe or Duauity & BREAKDOWN OF 
ABSOLUTISM 

The Principle of Duality is quite new in 

science although it is an accepted principle in 

philosophy. In ‘some experiments electrons and 

protons behave as particles, whereas in other 


experiments they behave as packets of waves. © 


These two types of experiments art not 
contradictory but complementary in their 
nature. Those experiments which show the 
particle-character of an electron cannot tell 
us anything about its wave-character, and vice- 
versa. We cannot know the true and absolute 
nature of an electron. All our experiments are 
subjective and vitiated by personal factors. 
Similarly when we see the beautiful Nature 
through green glasses, she appears to be green 
and when we see her through red glasses she 
appears lo be red. We cannot know her true and 
absolute property. 

Although the scientist is constantly search- 
ing after the aboslute truth he is unable to get 
it as all his experiments and observations arc 
subjective. He discards old laws and proposes 
new theories to explain his experiments. But 
there is n@ finality in his theories and conclusions, 
Theories we accept today are discarded to- 
morrow. Conclusions we arrived at yesterday 
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are proved to be false today. The scientist 
finds,.to his discomfiture, that he is unable to 
get at the real truth, The philpsopher is also 
in the same plight, -he is-also unable to discover 
the absolute truth. Neither science nor philo- 
sophy can reveal the absolute. truth. Both in 
science and philosophy it is necessary to assume 
in the beginning certain fundamental definitions, 
axioms, posvulates or principles which cannot be 
proved, before these branches of knowledge can 
be developed. Even in Mathematics we cannot 
prove that one and one make two. Two, in fact, 
is the abbreviated statement for one and one. 
Similarly four is abbreviated statement for one. 
one, one and one. Accepting these two state- 
ments we can then perhaps prove that two and 
two make four. So Mathematics also is not an 
abs6lute science, and it ceases to be an exact 
science when we apply the principle of un- 
certainty and probability to mathematical 
problems and employ the methods of approxi- 
mation. 


Tur Turory or RELATIVITY 


Scientists Have not been able to find the 
absolute velocity of an object in the Universe, 
i.e., its velocivy relative to so-called ether which 
is supposed to be at absolute rest. If there be 
an ether, it is playing a hide and seek game with 
us, and it is also a party to a clever conspiracy 
not to reveal its identity to us. On the other- ~ 
hand Michelson and Morley found that the 


velocity cf light as measured by an observer is 


independent of the velocity of the source of hght 
relative to the observer. This phenomenon 
cannot be explained unless wee give up the idea 
of absolute. motion or absolute rest. All: the 
objects ir. the Universe are moving relatively 
to one another. In Relativity time and three 
positional co-ordinates are taken as four inde- 
pendent variables and the four dimensionat 
geometry is thus developed.» There are two 
theories of Relativity—the Special Theory and 
the Generalised Theory. The Special Theory 
deals with uniform relative motion whereas 
the Generalised Theory deals with accelera- 
ted relative motion due to the presence of 
matter. Experiments in Nuclear Physics 
corroborates the formulae depending on the 
Special Theory of Relativity. The Mathe- 
matical expression for acceleration in three 
dimensional Newtonian Mechanics corresponds 
to the expression for the curvature of space in 
four dimensional continuum. If there be matter 
in space, the latter thus gets curved and 
bounded. If there be no matter, then our space 
would not be curved and would extend to infi- 
nity in all directions. Relativists have found by 
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calculation that our bounded space or Universe 
is expanding with ever increasing velocity, and 
some prominent scientists believe that astrono- 
mical observations also corroborate the theory 
of Expanding Universe. If our space is bounded, 
one may pertinently ask, by what is it surround- 
ed? We may say that it is surrounded by 
‘void’ and that it is expanding in ‘ void.’ What 
is then the difference between ‘space’ and ‘void’? 
In ‘space’ geometrical laws hold good whereas 
in ‘void’ no such laws are applicable. When 
‘space’ expands it absorbs more of ‘void,’ and 
in this additional portion which now becomes 
part of ‘space’ geometrical laws begin to hold 
good. ‘Void’ extends infinitely in every direc- 
tion. Physicists maintain that in our own 
bounded Universe no object can have any 
velocity greater than the velocity of light If 
there be an object which is receding from us 
with a velocity greater than the velocity of light, 
no light can reach us from that object, and we 
can have no physical knowledge of it. There may 
be innumerable “ Universes”? about which we 
have no knowledge, and they may be receding 
from us with a velocity greater than that of 
light. Moreover, each Universe has got infinite 
varieties and possibilities. So the conception of 
“bounded Universe” does not conflict with the 
idea, of infinity. If there be innumerable univer- 
ses then the manifestations of totality of creation 
will be infinitely infinite. So if there be any 
God, and if He comprises totality of creation, 
He must then be infinite in infinite ways. 


EVOLUTION 


_ We have our old scientific concept of evo- 
lution which is guided by the law of cause and 
effect, and in which more cannot come out of 
less. Moreover there cannot be more in the 
effect than what was already in the cause. On 
ethe otherhand there might have been more*in 
the cause than what appears to be in the effect. 
Some modern philosophers have now given a 
philosophical extension to the old scientific con- 
cept of evolution. According to them, in 
eVolution the new pattern which emerges is more 
complex, more organized, and more perfect than 
what went before. In short, more has come out 
of less and so something comes into being which 
was not there before. As the Universe evolves 
through higher and higher orders, in each higher 
order new qualities emerge which were not pos- 
sessed by the lower order. 

Closely analogous to the theory of evolution 
is the problem of creation and destruction. 
Is there any intrinsic difference between 
creation and destruction? In the ‘ macro- 
scopic’ domain which is confined to bodies 
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of finite dimensions and limrted  experi- 
ences, the force of destruction appears to be 
much more powerful than the creative force. 
It may take six months or more to construct a 
building or an edifice, but through earthquake 
or any other powerful cause the whole edifice 
may be destroyed in an instant. In the 
‘macroscopic ’ domain which concerns atoms and 
molecules, destruction is accompanied by crea- _ 
tion of energy and formation of a different atom. 
In the “telescopic” or astronomical domain — 
which deals with heavenly bodies of gigantic 
dimensions the so-called destruction may be 
simultaneously followed by creation and evo- 
luuion. «When two dark stars collide, a planetary 
system may be formed with the evolution of 
life. So we find destructive and creative forces 
ro together ore rather destruction is another 
phase of creation. We are “ macroscopic” 
beings and so on the “ macroscopic” plane we 
are unable to get a true perspetuive of the pheno- 
mena of creation and destruccion, and so the 
latter appears to be more powerful than the 
former. 


RELIGION 


We have already seen that neither Science 
nor Philosophy by itself can discover absolute 
truth. On account of the subjective nature of our 
experiences and observations, a philosopher un- 
aided by science and religion may be tempted 
to propose that the world is Maya. Religion 
uncontrolled by science and philosophy may 
lead us to superstition. Science uncontrolled by 
philosophy and religion would make us dogmatic, 
What we require now is a Prophet of harmony 
who Will harmonize logically science, philosophy 
and religion and put us on the proper tract lead- 
ing to absolute truth. 

A scientist is compelled to take for granted 
certain initial axioms or postulates before he is 
able to develop his science. He cannot, with 
fairness or justice, object to the fundamental 
assumption of a fatth-philosopher or a religious 
man, t.e., the natural faith in God. If I am an 
astronomer, I have no right to criticise or 
ridicule any biological theory which is proposed 
by any eminent biologist. If I want to criticise 
the theory, I must first get proper training in 
Biology and become a specialist in that subject, 
then and then only my criticism will deserve 
respectful consideration. It is most unfortunate 
that a scientist who calls himself a rationalist 
often dares to criticise the simple faith of a 
truly religigus man even if he (the scientist) 
had no training and experience in spiritual 
matters. Although he calls himself a scientist 
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and a rationalist, his attitude in this matter is 
wholly unscientific and devoid: of reason. 

It has been said that ‘‘ God created man in 
his own image.” A man: cannot easily imagine 
more than what he is accustomed to see around 
‘himself. It is therefore more true to say that 
“man created God in his own image.” Man 
has endowed his God with the most perfect 
_ human qualities which he can imagine. Man’s 
wdea about God develops as his ‘humanity’ 
develops. 

In the pastoral state of civilisation God 
was like the Patriarch of a tribe. The scientists 
‘of the nineteenth century metamorphosed God 
into a Mechanical Engineer. Later ormthe role 
-of a Superb Electrical Engineer was assigned to 
Him. To a Relativist God is 9 Mathematician 
Who geometrises. If dog has intelligence and 
is able to think his God would be endowed with 
most perfect canine qualities. It is not 
possible for a human soul with its limitations io 
form a total and comprehensive idea of God. 
I have already mentioned before’ that if God 
‘comprises totality of creation and existence He 
is infinite in infinite ways. I am reminded of 
the sloka in the Gita where Sri Krishna says to 
Arjuna : 


“Oh Partha! behold my hundreds and thousands 
-of manifestations of various types and various forms,’* 
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Again we have in the Brihadaranyake 
Upanishad : 

“Om ! this is full, that is full. gThe full proceed. 
from the full. Taking infinity from the Infinity ful 
infinity remains,”’} 

The above is really the property of infinite- 
ly infinit2, The Behaviourist School maintains 
that evezy phenomenon exhibited by a living 
being and by a conscious and intelligent being 
can be fully explained by purely physico 
chemical laws. So life, intelligence and ever 
consciousness might have sprung out of iner. 
mater through  self-evolutionary processe 
brought about by certain physico-chemical laws 
By similar processes, it 1s quite possible that fron. 
totality of matter, totality of consciousness o 
all-pervading consciousness might have evolvec 
out? On the other hand it appears to be mucl 
more probable that intelligent consciousness ha 
been existing all along and is responsible fo: 
creation of matter and life. There are tw 
possibilities for the evolution of the world 
Either the world of inert matter has evolvec 
itself or some powerful agency has evolved itsel 
( aa*y ) and then created this world. Th: 
second alternative is more acceptable as it i 
more prodable that a powerful agency will evolv: 
itself rather than inert matter. 


[Read under the auspices of the Philosophica. 
Association, Allahabad University.] 
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INDIA’S FOREIGN INDEBTEDNESS 


A Rationale of Sterling Repatriation Scheme 


By P. C.JAIN, m.se, (Econ.), London 


University 


Tue problem of foreign capital in India has 
been engaging the attention of Indian thinkers 
for a long time. The amount of foreign capital 
invested in India has been estimated at £800 
millions to £1200 millions, though we have no 
statistics of the exact amount, and out of this 
nearly two-thirds has been borrowed by the 
government and public utilities in our country. 
‘Therefore, the decision of the Government of 
India to cancel a major portion of their sterling 
indebtedness and to replace it by rupee loans 
floated in India, or by the creation of rupee 
counterparts of the sterling scrips to be cancel- 
led, has once again focussed public attention on 
this problem. 


of Allahabad ° 


‘_ © 


Tue ‘Inpra Limrreps’ ! 

It may at once be admitted tnat foreigtr. 
capital has done some useful work in Imdie. 
We owe ouf railway, plantation, jute, and coa. 
industries, among others, to the initiative an: 
enterprise of foreign capital. In the absence o° 


foreign investment our industrial system woul ° 


have been more backward than it is at present 
In a way, the interference arising out of foreig- 
capital has also contributed to the growth o- 
nationalist feeling in our country and, in tha. 
respect, it has done us good. But these advan- 
tages have been secured at a high cost. In th: 
first place, foreign capital entrenched itsel= 
deeply ir. our economic system at an early stage 
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with the consequence that now when we have our 
own Tatas, Birlas, Dalmias, and Walchands 
they. have to face unfair competition at the 
hands of Andi®*w Yules, Shaw Wallaces, Octa- 
vius Steels and others. The whole array of 
‘India Limited’ companies has caused great 
complications in our industrial structure. 

Secondly, as should have “been expected, 
foreign capital has only interested itself in those 
branches of production which do not compete 
with industry in the ‘Home’ country and which 
bring good profit. As a result of this we find 
that even today we do not have any automo- 
bile, aeroplane, machine and tool, aluminium, 
and locomotive manufacturing industries worth 
the name in our country. It has been demon- 
strated again and again that we have full 
etonomic advantage and justification for ‘hese 
industries, but this without any result. We 
should also realise that without these key 
industries Indian industrialisation cannot pro- 
ceed beyond the elementary stage; and this is 
not welcome to us. A belated start has now 
been made in shipbuilding, aeroplane, and 
aluminium industries but it might take many 
years before these industries come to exist and 
then the post-war depression might finish some 
of them. Finally, specially as regards govern- 
ment loans, foreign capital has been borrowed 
at unduly high rates of interest. A comparative 
. study of interest rates tells us that the Govern- 
ment of India ‘has often paid much higher rates 
than the market conditions in London demanded. 
Even after the cheap money policy was fully 
mature in England by 1934-35 and the British 
government had, enforced a conversion of 
- £2000 millions worth of loan to a lower level of 
interest, the Government of India continued to 
pay. a high rate. 

It was only in 1937 that a halting and half- 
hearted effort was started at sterling repatris- 
tion and the effort did not gather force before 
1940. Between April and December 1940 the 
Reserve Bank of India purchased sterling to the 
tune of £414 millions, and this was facilitated 
by. political reverses on the continent causing a 
fall in the price of sterling scrips in the summer 
months. In addition to this the sterling family 
pensions fund amounting to £94 millions has 
been transferred to England and the sterling 
railway annuities and debentures have been 
paid. It is only very recently that the govern- 
ments of U. K. and India have agreed to 
repatriate as early as possible the terminable 
sterling loan of the Government of India 
amounting to £90 millions (Rs. 120 crores). It 
has been estimated that during the whole period 
from 1935 to the completion of these operations 
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Rs. 220 crores worth of sterling obligations will 
have been reduced, ; 

The Government. of India were faced with 
huge sterling funds in England. The sale of 
silver had given them £8 millions. The favour- 
able balance of trade leaves much sterling 
surplus every year. The British government 
also pay for their purchases in sterling. Hence, 
there was hardly any other alternative left but. 
to cancel the sterling loan. 


Tap Gittr-Iepcep Marker 


This late effort at repatriation, however, 18 
likely to give us many advanvages. In the first 
place, the repatriation of sterling loan to India 
will strengthen our gilt-edged market. In this 
market the government and public utility 
securities and bonds conscitute the demand for 
funds and the supply of funds comes from the 
institutional investors, such as the insurance 
compamies and banks, and from private investors. 
who want to hold their savings in the form of 
government paper. On the whole, we might say 
that so far the supply of funds in this market. 
has always been more than demand. The 
government has not raised large funds in the 
Indian market. In the pre-war (1914-18) 
period not more than Rs. 5 crores were raised 
In any one year from the Indian gilt-edged 
market; in the post-war period (1920 to 1930) 
this annual amount increased to Rs. 30 crores. 
In the subsequent ten year period, 1930 to 1940, 
due to loan conversion policy among other 
reasons, not more than 10 to 15 crores have 
been raised in cash from the Indian market in 
any one year. ‘This of course does not take 
account of the recent Defence Loans, the pro- 
ceeds ef which will surely pull up the average. 
The demand from provincial governments and 
from the publie utility companies has been very 
meagre, 

On the other hand, the supply of funds in 
this market has always been large and has 
exceeded the demand. ‘This for three reasons. 
In the first place, the institutional investors 
generally perfer to hold a portion of their funds: 
in gilt-edged scrips and this tendency ‘has now 
been greatly strengthened becatuse.under the new 
Insurance Act, enforced since Ist July 1939, the 
insurance companies are compelled to hold a verv 
substantial portion of their funds in gilt-edged 
paper. Secondly, the willingness of the joint- 
stock banks to advance money on the security 
of gilt-edged scrips on reasonab'e terms has 
made them popular. Finally, in India the 
average investor seems fo prefer security to high- 
er return and in the absence of honest and well- 
organised industrial investment institutions his 
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confidence in the stability of British rule 
prompts him to invest money in government 
securities. This disparity between supply and 
demand will to a large extent be removed and 
thereby our gilt-edged market will be streng- 
thened if the Government of India borrows 
larger amounts in the Indian market; and this 
will be one of the consequences of the sterling 
repatriation programme. 
RUPEE-STERLING EXCHANGE 

Secondly, the repatriation of sterling loan 
will reduce the annual payments that Govern- 
ment of India has to make in sterling for 
“Home ” charges. These payments, i# will be 
remembered, include the interest on debt, 
annuities on account of railways and irrigation 
works, payments in conneetion with civil 
departments in India, army and marine charges, 
India-Office expenses, payments for stores pur- 
chased for India, and furlough allowances. 
These payments amounted to £41 millions in 
1936-37, £37 millions in 1937-38, £36 millions 
in 1938-39, and £103 millions in 1989-40. In 
the earlier years the figures were inflated be- 
cause sterling railway debentures’ were being 
discharged and the sterling family pensions fund 
was being transferred. Due to the sterling 
repatriation programme, these payments are 
expected not to exceed £ one-million sterling in 
1940-41. So that the pressure on the rupee- 
sterling exchange will be reduced. 

In this connection it may be pointed out 
that the Government of India and its supporters 
have justified the Is. 6d, ratio on three grounds: 
this rate has now come to exist and has adjusted 
itself in the economic ‘ equilibrium’ of Indian 
exchanges; it benefits the importer and the con- 
sumer; with this rate the Government of India 
has to find less rupees to make payment of 
‘Home’ charges in stering than they would 
have to if the rate is reduced to 1s. 4d. This 
last argument was their most important stick 
with which they thought they could beat back 
the pressing nationalist demand for the reduc- 
tion of the xchange value of the rupee to Is. 4d. 
Now this stick seems to have been broken, and 
we will watch with interest what new argument 
the Government of India gives in support of the 
Is. 6d. ratio. So far as we are concerned, it 
appears clear to us that now there is more justi- 
fication for reduction of the exchange value of 
the rupee to Is. 4d. than there was before the 
completion of sterling repatriation. 

Ts Srertinc REPATRIATION Harmrun ? 

In Some quarters there appears to be an 
apprehension that the repatriation of sterling 
loan may after all prove harmful to the value of 


Indian currency and to the credit of tie Govern- 
ment of India. This fear, however, is enuire-y 
baseless. To make  repatrfation possible 
the Reserve Bank ‘has been authorised to reduce 
sterling securities and to increase rupee secur- 
ities in its issue department. Under the Act 
as modified My an Ordinance it is laid down 
that the Bank’s external assets, u.¢., gold coms, 
bullion, and sterling securities should not be 
less than two-fifths of total assets and the value 
of ‘gold shall not be less than 40 crores. 
Formerly the Bank could not hold more then 
ith of its total assets or 50 crores of rupees, 
whichever amount was greater, in TYrupee 
securities; now vhis limit has been increased 10 
three-fifths of the total assets. This shou!d. 
however, cause no panic for two reasons. In the 
first place, as the Finance Member himself 
pointed out, the only advantage o2f holding 
sterling securilies is to be able, in case of need, 
to Hquidate the sterling obligation by selling 
these securities. The possibility of such oan 
emergency will be positively less now that the 
sterling obligations of the Government of India 
have beer. reduced. Secondly, it must be realised 
that even now the assets in gold and sterling are 
sufficiently high -even from the conservative 
point of view. Hence, we need ertertain no 
fear on this score. 

But there are twe. aspects of the repatriaticn . 
progamme which deserve adverse cricicism. In 
the first. place, the speed with which ster- 
ling securities have been acquired and cancelled 
has been unduly slow. As we have pointed out 
above, the thing started in 1937 but was done 
only half-heartedly till very recently. Even now 
it seems we are not taking full advantage of the 
splendid opportunity we have got. Secondly, 
there is nd justification whatsoever to issue rupee 
counterparts of the canceiled sterling securities 
at the ole rate of interest. The Government of 
India should combine sterling repatriation wiih 
loan conversion. The counterparts should only 
be issued at lower rates of interest; and if this 
is not acceptable to the erstwhile holders of 
sterling securities the best policy is to replace 
them by issuing rupee securities in the open 
market at lower rates of interest. There is no 
reason why the Indian tax payer should be 
asked to vay a higher rate of interest when it is 
perfectly possible to borrow at lower rates. 


Controt or Forricn INVESTMENT 
The spirit of sterling loan repartriation if 
carried to its logical conclusion should lead io 
the control of foreign (including British) invest- 
ments in India. The British policy in India 
with regard to foreign capital investments is 
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based upon two..assumptions, both:.of which. are 
wroug. In the’first.place, it is.a thoroughly wrong 
assumption” th&t in. these. matvers the: British 
“ Commonwealth ’’: should be .considered. as. a 
single unit.: ‘This couid only have.been fair if 
all the ‘units’ were at the same level of econo- 
mic, industrial; and. .political. déVelopment. and 
prosperity... Now, as things are. today, Indian 
problems have’ to be considered. in an eniirely 
separate category.. .Secondly; it is wrong to 
assume that the Indian capital is shy.. In ten 
yeers, 1980. to. 1940, the Indian’ sugar industry 
has commanded. more. than.rupees eieven crores . 
of Indian capital. Moreover, the Indian mvestor 
has not been.slow: to respond to ‘the call and .in 
three periods—(1) 1920-23, . (2). . 1982-33, .(3) 
1936-37—he-has put.in much capital. into indus- 
trial enterprise in ‘our country. :This shows the 
great potentiality ‘of the Indian capital market; 
and if mismanagement-and fraud are ruled. out 
‘the supply. of capital | will positively. be ‘more 
uniform andz'1iore- substantial:’ Hence; our 
fuiure policy. has to be, guided’ by a full. ‘appre: 
ciation of these undeniable: ‘facts. 

We do ot!hold for “a minute that’ ane 
should be -independent of: foreign capital: That 
will be a suicidal and narrow policy. ‘We also 
recognise that foreign capitalists’ will not allow 
their funds to, be invested in. India unless they 
. have the necessary ‘security and hope of ‘reason- 
able profits.” But-at°the ‘same time we in India 
cannot permit this. fact to-be made an ‘excuse 
for political Sand ‘economic’ ‘interference’ by 
foreign capitalists as’ is~taking place in “our 
country ‘ioday:....The problem of “India 


Limiteds ” has to be solved one day and we are 


of opinion’ that the: sooner it-is.solved the ‘less 
friction and: bitterness: it will’cause, and ‘it -will 
thus be in ‘the: best: interests ‘of everybody con- 
gerned. 
In handling the sroblera of foreign capital 
we will have’to Keep “before us two ‘principles. 
In the first:'place, “foreign ‘(including British) 
capital should :not. Be borrowed<at higher ‘rate 
of einterest <than that::at which Indian capital 
is available:or where: Indian capital comes for- 
Ward on equal terms: We cannot :afford to:force 
Indian savings ‘into’ > idleness ~ by’ : allowing 
foreign capital*to. exploit. thosebranches of pro- ‘ 
duction and service for which plentiful’ supply 
of Indian; “capital “isavailable at reason- 
able rates. ..Secondly,. -foreign, capital in 
whichever branch’ it operates: cannot ‘be allowed 
to use the device of * cut-throat’ . competition 
to throttle Indian enterprise. |. i 
It is no solution of the problem to lay down 
that some proportion of the firms’ capital must 
‘be’ Indian or that the British firms in India 
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should ‘have a. certain -proportion. of Indians on. 
their staff. as: directors, clerks, .and mechanics. 
‘This technique of “ puppet..governments”’ will 
.soive the. probiem of .oaves and fishes for some 
-individuals.in India; it will, however, make no 
contribution ‘towards the . broader problem of 
‘Indian :industrialisation. We have to concern 
ourselves with :he basic policy. of: these “ India 
Limited” companies .towards.. their Indian 
rivals and this would, need a far-reaching effort. 

We are helpless witnesses of the struggle 
that the Indian enterprise has to put up against 
“ India’ Limiteds in’ our shipping, cement, 
ma, ches: and soap industries, for example. And 
very soon this struggle might also become acute 
in our ‘leather, aluminium, and chemical indus- 
‘tries. Tt was only in “ Deceniber 1940, after 24 
‘firta could: dlaim by Tight nearly.” ‘one-thirds of 
the’ nsatket’ in” fhe’ cemént indtistry from a 
‘powerful: ‘Brivish-controlled | rival. (The Asso- 
ciated Cement:- Company’ Limited) - But not all 
have béen equally for. unate. / In Indian shipping, 
the Scindia: Company has continued. a commend- 
‘able: fight’ for the. past. 20. years ‘but without 
making much headway. In some other industries 
Indian capital has suffered similar defeat. This 
is, therefore, our problem for solution. 

In all these cases the main point is that the 
costs -of ‘production of Indian: firms are not 
higher than those of the British. firms; in some 
cases they are: ‘definitely . lower. ‘But, ‘the trouble 
is that because of initial start the British firms 
have ‘acquired some. advantages ' which make 
them: deadly rivals. It is undoubtedly true that 
ifthe Indian. firms: continue. the struggle long 
‘enough they .will win. : But. the: wastes of the 


‘ transitional period ‘are too--great and it is to 


prevent. them. that state intervention has to be 
invoked.-in our. country. 

‘Oné way .of ‘doing this is By. ‘enlavping the 
funetions and powers of the Tariff Board. It 
should be made a permanent; body whose deci- 
sions should: carry -.mere--- weight with the 
Government -of India - than they’ do* at. present. 
‘All. complaints. of ‘unfair..competition’ against 
foreign . capital, as ‘well ag. between differnt 
Indian firms, will be-enquired ‘into-by this Board. 
The -Board, depending upon the nature of the 
case, ‘will, recommend direct: state’ intervntion to 
prevent. injustice by: legislative: action, the 
division - of. the market, between -the contesting 
firms, ‘the grant of. help- either ' in‘ the shape of 
money_or preferential treatment in. the grant of 
government contracts. ° It is expected, that by 
this means justice will be secured to all the 
parties concernd. The stage will also be set for 
a rapid industrialisation of India. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S DRAWINGS : A PANEGYRIC © 
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Durine the last few years, the works of 
Rabindranath Tagore in various forms of 
literature—poems, drama, essays, songs, shoré 
stories and other works of -fiction, have evoked 
enthusiastic appreciation and admiration among 
an ever-growing circle of cultured connoisseurs, 
particulraly. among. the younger generdtion in 
Bengal, and among that group’ of’ lovers of 
literature, who have outgrown the forms, eon- 
ventions, and ideals — of older. types of 
expression, and who, with a modern outlook, 
have been thirsting for a newer form of expres 
sion to answer to the needs of newer forms of 
thought. But, even to the wildest admirers and 
blind worshippers of the poet’s works in the 
field of literature, their “favourite’s. excursion 
into the field of Pictorial Art, has proved very 


we 
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embarrassing, and has severely ‘taxed their 

devotion to the poet. They have been unable 

to understand and appreciate the poet’s point 
— -§9-7 


ee ot 


of view in his graphic versifications, orto extend 


any warm applause to the poet's fantastic cred- 
ations in line and colour. And I have been 
flooded with enquiries and appeals for help to 
an undersvanding of the poet's pictures. They 
have been exhibited in France, Germany, 
England and America, and — have extorted 
appreciation from European and_ American 


‘connoisseurs of art. The Poet-artist, or (shall 


you Say), the Artist-poet had been very reluct- 
ant to place his creations in pictorial art before 
the devotees of his creations in_ literature. 
Happily he was pursuaded to exhibit his pic- 
tures in Calcutta, im connection with the 
celebrations of his 70th birth-day, a few years 
ago. And later on, his _ pictures»have been 
exhibited in other parts of India. 

“®eing too much addicted to the study of 
literature, we have neglected to cultivate other 
forms of aesuhetic expression and have forgot- 
ten the alphabets and the ianguages of Plastic 
Art. On the other hand, we have developed a 
cultivated ignorance of the Principies of Art, 
as distinguished from Literature,—an ignorance 
which a femarkable opportunity for contact 
with the living Art of modern Bengal, under 
the leadership of Dr. Abanindranath ‘Tagore, for 
over a decade, has failed to dispel. We are now 
in a very embarassing predicament, for, while 
we have neglected, with impunity, the claims 
of the Modern School of Indian Painting (which 
inqjdentally has won laurels in Paris, Berlin, 
and New York, and has now spread its influ-° 
ences on all parts of India) —swe can ill afford 
to treat the. pictorial creations of our. favourite 
poet with any manner of indifference, or negleet. 


We are now compelled to make an attempt to 
learn: the rudiments of the Graphic Arts, and 
the. fundamental principles that govern them. 
It: is scarcely. to be expected that we could deve- 
lop. our aesthetic “ third eye,” immediately, or 
could: master the language of the Graphic Arts, 
at one stroke, so as to be in a position to critic- 
ally appraise and appreciate the quality of the 
poet’s pictures, which appear to our untrained 
eyes, so ‘absurd,’ so ‘ queer,’ so ‘ fantastic,’ and 
so ‘ grotesque.’ | he 

Tt requires years of training, before we can 
master the alphabets, the vocabulary, and the 
srammar of a particular language before one is 
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qualified to enter into the atmosphere of that 
language and to establish contacts with its 
master-piecesg—be it Chinese Painting, Greek 
Drama, or Sanskrit Poetry. The first step to- 
wards an understanding of a new language is 
so shed our old pre-conceptions and prejudices 
and to place ourselves in the attitude of a passive 
learner, an attitude of reverence and humility. 
To appreciate a work of art unfamiliar to us, it 
iS necessary to approach in a spirit of worship, 
mot in a gesture of militant repudiation; not to 
ask questions, but to accept its message and to 





wy to understard it—éio let the pictures talk 
to us, instead of talking to the picures, our- 
selves. 3 : 

‘he most obvious story that the drawings 
ct the poet convey to us is that they are not 
conscious reproductions of the existing forms of 
nature. They do not set out to imitate, illus- 
trate, or reproduce any recognizable forms, or 
types. That they may ‘have chance resem- 
blaneces to forms of flowers, animals or human 
bodies, is more a matter of accident than of 
design. In fact, they have no deliberate aim 
er intention to produce any definite kind of 
ferms. They are the accidental bye-produets 
o! care-free and careless indulgences in a quaint 
tuanner of penmanship,—which allows the pen 
te wander about on the paper, apparently 
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without any aims,—but really in ‘response to a 
sub-conscious urge for a pilgrimage in search 
tor rhythmic forms, “in an automatic submis- 
sl0n .o a rhythmic impulse.” ‘ihe character 
and quality ot these chance calligraphs have to 
be judged not by their so-cailed resemblances 
to any known forms, but by the abstract 
rhythmic qualities of their bends and curves,— 
the harmonious orchestration of their component 
lines, and the uniqueness of the designs of their 
forms. The lines and forms have, therefore, to 
be judged in their individual -quality, for their 
own sake, for their intrinsic merit, and for their 
capacity 10 weave out a rhythmic design. The 
indivifual merit of a peculiar line, or an idio- 
syncratic curve,—not answering to any familiar 
forms,—lies in its capacity to evoke a physio- 
logical pleasur®é to the eye, as it caressingly 
follows its rhythmic career through an intricate 
*pattgn of organic relations, without any 
‘meaning,’ or concrete visual significance. Such 
designs do not stand for, symbolize, or_ interpret 
any idea, but s.and by themselves as abstract 
and imaginary orclfestrations of lines, having 
plastic qualities, akin to music. If we wishea 
to indicace their quality by parallels in musical 
or literary compositions, we might say, they 
have analogies tirstly, in non-sense verses, im- 
provised by our grannies and old nurses as 
luulabies to put children to sleep, and secondly, 
in the telena (tarana) songs in Indian music 
composed in meaningless syllables, stitched 
togecher in rhythmic versificetions. 

On the first analogy, these drawings have a 
childlike simplicity and a spontaniety of vision 
and imagination. This may appear contradic- 
tory fo the highly intelleeual and sophisticated 
culture of a talented poet. But they are really 
the products of a mood of un-sophisticaied 
indulgences,—in spells of ‘ insane’ hours, when 
the conscious intellectual powers go to sleep, and 
when the latent sub-conscious impulses of artis- 
tic creation put forth their army of fairies and 
imps, who, in course of their childish pranks, 
playfully weave out original and aesthetic cob- 
webs of fantastic dreams. 

The chief difficulty to a responsive approach 
to these drawings lies in the fact that they are 
not wholly and unconditionally non-representa- 
tions, like the geometric arabesques of Islamic 
Art. They are somewhat tantalizing in ‘heir 
distant suggestions for and analogies with 
human and animal forms. Generally, the 
designs are abstract in their embryonic stage, but 
gradually, by the added gifts’ of guperposed 
limbs, they sometime shadow forth th® ghosts of 
some natural forms,—hovering between the 
actual and the imaginary, and in the final shape, 
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the memory of a known form is submerged and 
buried in the unreality of a weird dream. The 
wayward twisting of the outline of a bird, 
blossoms out into a fantastic flower, and vice- 
versa. Some chance combinations of line start 
to shape into the form of an orchid, or a shell, 
but, somehow, they ‘change their minds’ and 
discarding all laws of Biology, evolve, ultimate- 
ly, into a shape resembling a human form. 
From the depths of an intricate pattern of 
chance seribblings, the shape of a flower slowly 
springs forth, but somehow avoids that destiny 
and is born in the form of a quaint un-earthly 
creature—not having any exact prototype in 
the human or the animal kingdom. fn this 
manner these fanciful creations hover between 
the destiny of known and unknown forms,— 
sometimes culminating in the perfect pattern of 
a, plausible shape, rich in ornamental elements. 


but very often consigned to the purgatosy of” 


mis-shapen things. to which the plastic logic of 
the poet-artist had denied a better destiny. 

To those who are trained to understand the 
rhythmical quality of linear compositions, to 
those who are aualified to respond to the music 
of curves and the vibrating pulsations of abs- 
tract patterns, the imaginary aualities of the 
poet’s drawings hhave a refreshing charm and 
attractiveness in their power of devising new 
shapes and designs. For. it is now an accepted 
canon of all modern artistic creeds in Eurone. 
as in Asia, that the artist has an inherent right 
not only to deviate from the well-trodden paths 
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of familiar forms, current in the world of 
Nature—but also to compete with Nature, and 
to devise new shapes and formg to create a 
new world of imagination clothed in’an atimos- 
phere of geesthetic dreams. Visvakarmma, as 
the descendant of Brahma, has an inherent right 
to create origiaal forms to be judged and 
appraised by no other standard than that of 
Rhythm ard Beauty. 

The infinite variety of original creations of 
Asiatic Art in its diverse phases of Assyrian, 
Sassanian, Indian, Chinese, and Polynesian Art. 
—have been neglected and repudiated by ° 
generation of people of untrained judgment, and 


“spoilt by a slavish adherence to a narrow doc- 


trine of realistic and representational ideals in 
plastic art. ° 

he original creations of the poet in a new 
world of Expression will help us to realise the 
fundamentel values of Forms for their own 
sake, and, incidentally, to chide away the pre- 
judices and misconceptions which had misled 
us to regard Art as the imitative representation 
of natural appeagances. 

The nezlected artists of the Modern Revival 
in Bengal, the starving outcasts of modern 
Bengali culture, are rejoicing in the fact that 
the conversion of a great literary genius to the 
true doctrines of plastic creeds was a veritable 
triumph for them; for, if they had failed to 
conquer Phillistine India, impervious to artistic 
stimulationg. they succeeded in capturing her 
oreatest poet. 
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QUATER-CENTENARY OF CQPERNICAN THEORY 
7 By SUSOBHAN DATTA, .sc., PRS. A 


Were it not for the war. scientists in Europe, 
specially in Germany and Poland, would cele- 
brate last year the important anniversary of 
publication of the first account of the Copernican 
theory. Just 400 years ago in 1540. the first 
public announcement was made of the theorv 
propounded by Nicolaus Copernicus—that the 
earth revolves round the sun. It was this work 
of Copernicus which prepared the way for the 
subsequent rapid advance in the progress of 
astronomical science made by Tycho Brahe, 
Galileo, Kepler, Newton and others, 

In the progress of human knowledge the 
publication of the ‘heliocentric theory of Coper- 


nicus forms an important landmark which 


distinguishes modern science from mediaeval 
thought. The modern period in science emergefl 
out of the Fenaissance, which was marked with 
a revival of certain ancient tendencies opposed 
to mediaeval outlook and attitude towards life 
and reality. To the mediaeval Christian. nature 
and natural phenomena had but little intrinsic 
interest end freedom of thought was alwavs to 
be subordineted to authority. Into this stifling 
and oppressive atmosphere. painters, noets and 
thinkers nourished on the classics of Greece and 
Rome, and inspired with a lively interest in 
nature and with an impulse to intellectual and 
emotional self-assertion. brought in a_ fresh 
breeze. Modernism in art and literature was in 
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sone respects an essential revival of antiquity. 
Rose of modern science also was to a certain ex- 
teat helped by the mathematical, astronomical 
and blological knowledge transmitted from the 
ancient Greeks. But the difference distinguish- 
im=z modern science from mediaeval thought or 
scholasticism was really due net to any radical 
c=vergence between the latter and Greek thought 
generally. It was due rather to mediaeval 
thought following one set of Greek philosophers 
whereas the pioneers of modern science were 
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Portrait of Nicholas Copernicus 


- imbued with the spirit of a different and earlier 
reek school. Scholasticism set up the science 
of Aristotle which was mainly qualitative and 
aot quantitative, as its authority and mediaeval 
thought exclusively followed this Aristotelian 
<radition. The object of scholasticism was far 
trom being a study of nature; it was in fact 
a study of authorities which gradually came 
very near being a study of Aristotle. Pioneers 
of modern science on the otherhand followed 
the earlier Pythagorean school, which laid 
stress on exact quantitative descriptions and 
laws. The traditions followed by scholastics 
and pioneers of modern science were marked by 
another divergence as well. Following Socrates 
and Plato scholastics always favoured a teleo- 
zical explanation of natural phenomena. Every 
phenomenon taking place in nature was supposed 
to serve some human need. In the whole of 
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creation Man was, supposed to be of supreme 
importance‘as created by God himself after his 
own image, and the creator of the universe was 
almost thought to be solely occupied with human 
affairs. The earth according to them could not 
but be the fixed immovable centre of the uni- 
verse round which the sun and other planets were 
moving. The Church had given its sanction and 
active support to this geocentric theory, which 
was one of the greatest obstacles to the advance- 
ment of further astronomical knowledge. 
Modern science had never any fancy for 
teleological explanation of natural phenomena, 
but following Democritus and other Greek 
atomigts, had always advocated the method of 
explanations by reference to the causes or con- 
ditions which produce things. In fact the 
mathematical fendency of modern science could 
have no regard for and could scarcely be made 
to fit in with teleological explanation. 

The initiation of modern science marked the 
breaking away from Sscholasticism altogether. 
Of course the transformation took time to 
complete and real freedom from the trammels 
of authority came much later. The martyrdom 
of Giordano Bruno who was burned at the stakes 
in Rome (1600) or the persecutions of Galileo 
were instances of what the powerful churches 
would do to suppress true knowledge if it went 
against their accepted doctrines. But the begin- 
ning of this freedom may perhaps be identified 
with the year 1540, in which the first public 
announcement was made of the heliocentric 
theory of Copernicus. 

Niklas Koppernigk (more well-known by 
the Latinized form of his name, Nicolaus 
Copernicus) was born on February 19, 1473, 
at the small town of Thorn, on the Vistula. He 
was the son of a Polish merchant* and his mother 
was of German extraction. Copernicus studied 
at the University of Cracow for three years 
where he showed much interest in astronomy 
and mathematics and became accustomed to the 
use of astronomical instruments and to the 
observation of the heavens. Later on he was 
sent to Italy where he spent ten -years studying 
at the University of Bologna, Padua and Ferrara. 
At Bologna Copernicus had the opportunity to 
come in close contact with Domenico di Novara, 
professor of astronomy there, who was a leader 
in the revival of Pythagorean ideals in Italy. 
A few years after his return from Italy Coper- 
nicus took up his duties as Canon of Frauenburg 
Cathedral in 1572 and spent most of the remain- 
ing thirty years of Ifis life there. It was during 
this outwardly uneventful period of his life that 


* There is some controversy regarding his father’s 
nationality, whether German or Polish. 
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Copernicus thought out the details of his plane- 
tary theory, carried out the necessary laborious 
calculations and perfected the manuscript in 
which the fruits of his labours were given to 
the world in later years. 


The long standing problem which Coperni- 
cus took upon as his life’s work to solve was to 
find out what geometrical laws govern the 
motions of the planets in order to explain the 
apparent motions observed and also to predict 
how planets would move in future. The plane- 
tary theories which were in vogue at that time 
assumed after Aristotle that the earth formed 
the fixed centre of the universe. Accgrding to 
one type of theory first put forward by Eudoxus 
(408-355 B.C.), a pupil of Plato, each planet 
was supposed to be embedded ,in the equator of 
a uniformly rotating sphere having the earth at 
its centre. The planet revolved uniformly in,a 
oreat circle of the sphere perpendicular to the 
axis of rotation. But in order to explain the 
changes in the speed of the planet’s motion, their 
stations and retrogradations, as well as their 
deviations in latitude, one circular motion was 
not enough and he had to assume a number of 
circular motions working on each planet and 
producing by their combination “he single 
apparently irregular motion. He held that the 
poles of the sphere which carries the planet 
are not fixed but themselves move on a greater 
sphere concentric with the carrying sphere and 
moving about two different poles with a speed 
of its own. Even this was not sufficient to ex- 
plain the phenomena and Eudoxus placed the 
poles of the second sphere on a third which was 
concentric with and larger than the first and 
second and moved about separate poles of its 
own with a speed peculiar to itself. The spheres 
which move each planet or the sun and the moon 
were made quite separate and Eudoxus postula- 
ted the existance of 27 concentric spheres in all. 
But he did not seem to have given his spheres 
any substance or mechanical connection. ‘The 
whole system was a purely geometrical hypo- 
thesis to represent the apparent paths of the 
planets. But with all its elaborations the system 
of geocentric spheres failed to explain familiar 
celestial phenomena and no numerically deter- 
minate theory, fit to serve as the basis of 
planetary tables, had ever been arrived at with 
the aid of this hypothesis. At a later date 
Ptolemy (2nd century) explained the tracks of 
the planets across the sky in terms of a com- 
plicated system of cycles asd epicycles. The 
planels moved in circul&r paths around moving 
points which themselves moved in’circles around 
an immovable earth. In India the planetary 
system evolved by Hindu astronomers (e.g., 
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Aryabhatta of 5th century) coincide in outline 
with the system of Ptolemy. It is doubtful it 
the Hindus can claim any orjginality in this 
respect, since there is evidence to show tha: 
Greek and Babylonian systems of astronomy 
came to India before the time of Aryabhatta. 
The only irportant contribution of Hindu 
astronomy to our knowledge of planetary motior 
consists In the more accurate determination of 
certain astronomical constant. | 

For 1400 years the system of Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy’s system: According to this system the 


whole celestial sphere including the sun has a ciurnal . 


motion from East to West around the earth as centre. 
Fach planes has two independent motions : one the epi- 
eyclic orbif of the planet about an imaginary fixed point, 
the other the deferent orbit of this fixed point around 
the earth as world centre. , 


which was found suitable to “serve as the basis 
of planetary tables, 
Copernicus had to take up his stand against the 
universal belief that the earth was fixed and 
the sun and the planets revolved round it. 
Aristarchus, a Greek mathematician, who lived 
more thar. two hundred yearg before Christ, had 
conceived the idea that the earth and other 
planets circled round the sun. But his views 
had received little attention. The studies of 
Copernicus led him to believe that a heliocen- 
tric theory would give a much better explanation 
of the motions he observed in the sky. So radi- 
cal was his theory that Copernicus knew very 
well of the opposition which would be aroused 
both on learned and doctrinal grounds by the 
publication of these views. Not unnaturally 
therefore he hesitated to publish it though 
several copies of a hand-written account had 
been circulated’ among a few friend astronomers. 

During the summer of 1540, George Joachim 
Rheticus, a young scholar from the University 
of Wittenberg, came on a long visit to the aged 


dominated astronomy. , 
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astronomer at Frauenberg in East Prussia. An 
inhmate friendship soon grew between the two 
in spite of diffegences in age, country and creed. 
Copernicus approaching three score years and 
ten, was a catholic canon loyal to the church, 
and though an independent thinker, was anxious 
to avoid antagonism. Rheticus, a Lutheran 
German, only 26 at the time, was a professor of 
mathematics at Wittenberg, a storm-centre of 
rising Protestantism. Copernicus entrusted his 
manuscript to this enthusiastic new disciple, who 
after “scarcely ten weeks of study ” sent to his 
former Nurenberg teacher John Schoener his 
famous Narratio Prima, an account of the 
new ideas of Copernicus. Just 400 years ago 
Narratio Prima, the first printed account ‘of 
the Copernican theory made its appearance at 
Danzig. Today it forms one of the se of 
scientific first editions. 

Before making the announcement of the 
helioeentric theorv Rheticus evidently meant to 
impress his readers with the learning and 
achievements of hig ‘Dominus Doctor’ whose 
name however, does not appear, He was com- 
pared favourably with Ptolemy, and other dis- 
tinguished astronomers of the past. The great 
armouncement is made in the following words : 

“These phenomena can be explained as my teacn- 


er shows, by a regular motion of the spherical earth : 
that is by having the sun occupy the centre of t!.e 


" universe, while the earth revolves instead of the sun 


on the eccentric. which it has pleased him to name 
the Great Circle. Indeed there is sometping divine 
in the circumstance that a sure understanding of eeles- 
tial phenomena must depend on the regular and uni- 
form’ motions of the terrestrial globe alone.” 


- But the cour&ge of the author’s (Rheticus’) 
conviction apparently falters and he adds later : 
“Which of these assumptions (whether the sun 


is at rest or in motion) is preferrable, J leave to be 
determined by geometers and philosophers.” 


The arrangement of the spheres is des- 
cribed with the sun at the centre, “ Governor 
of nature, king of the entire universe, conspi- 
cuous bv its divine splendour.” The diurnal 
rotation of the earth accounts for day and night 
and the annarent diurnal motion of the ce'estial 
sphere. The annual revolution of the earth 
explains the apparent annual motion of the sun 
and with the heliocentrie orbits of the planets 
aceounts for their apparent convolutions.: The 
seasons are explained by a third motion, 4a 
conical turning of the earth’s axis, considered 
necessary to keep its direction constant during 
the year, because the geometrical method 
employed made use of a moving radius vector 
rigidly attached to the sun and earth. But its 
period was slightly less than a sidereal year and 

the small difference was correctly attributed to 
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the mean precession, which constituted a fourth 
motion also variable. AJl the celestial motions 
were thus explained by a simplified harmonious 
system based on real motions of the earth around 
the sun. 

In his monumental work, Nicolai Copernict 
Tormnensis de Revolutionibus orbium celestium 
Inbri VI, published three years later, the ideas 
set forth in the preliminary account were elabo- 
rated. Only after long persuasion by his friends 
Copernicus agreed to publish the book and 
handed over the manuscript to Rheticus for 
publication. It was finally printed at Nurenberg 
and published in 1548. The first printed copy, 
it is said, reached the ‘hands of Copernicus on 
the day of his death on May 24, 1543. 

The book was dedicated to the reigning 
Pope Paul III, “whose interest and protection 
the author claimed. Copernicus’ attitude of 
mind as well as the spirit of the times are nicely 
reflected in the following passages from the 
dedication: “I can easily conceive, most Holy 
Father, that as soon as some people learn that 
in this book which I have written concerning 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, I ascribe 
certain motions to the earth, they will cry out at 
once thatel and my theory should be rejected. 
For I am not so muth in love with my conclusions 
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Th. Copernican system: According to this sys- 
tem the earth has a diurnal motion about its own axis 
from West to East, and all planets (including the 
Earth) has orbital motion around the sun as the centre, 
from West to East. 


COPERNICAN SYSTEM 





as not to weigh what others will think about 
them, and although I know that the meditations 
of a philosopher are far removed from the 
judgment of the laity, because his endeavour 
is to seek out the truth in all things, so far as 
this is permitted by the God to the human reason, 
I still believe that one must avoid theories al- 
together foreign to orthodoxy. Accordingly 
when I considered in my own mind how absurd 
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a performance it must seem to those who know 
that the judgment of many centuries has 
approved the view that the earth reamins fixed 
as centre in the midst of the heavens, if I should, 
on the contrary, assert that the earth moves; I 
was for a long time at a loss to know whecher 
I should publish the commentaries which I have 
written in proof of its motion, or whether it was 
not better to follow the example of the 
Pythagoreans and of some others, who were 
accustomed to transmit the secrets of philosophy 
not in writing but orally, and only to their 
relatives and friends, as the letter from Lysis to 
Hipparchus bears witness. They did this, it 
seems to me, not as some think, beca%ise of a 
certain selfish reluctance to give their views to 
the world, but in order that the noble truths, 
worked out by the careful stutly of great men, 
should not be despised by those who are vexed 
at the idea of taking great pains with any form 
of literature except such as would be profitable, 
or by those who, if they are driven to the study 
of philosophy for its own sake by the admoni- 
tions and the example of others, nevertheless, 
on account of their stupidity, hold a place among 
philosophers, similar to that of drones among 
bees. Therefore, when I considered,this care- 
fully, the contempt which I had to fear because 
of the novelty and apparent absurdity of my 
view, nearly induced me to abandon utterly the 
work I had begun. My friends, ‘however, in 
spite of long delay and even resistance on my 
part, withheld me from this decision. 


% * * e 


Nor do I doubt that ingenious and learned 
mathematicians will sustain me, if they are 
wi!ling to recognize and weigh, not superficially, 
but with that thoroughness which philosophy 
demands above all things, those matters which 
have been adduced by me in this work ‘to demons- 
trate these theories. In order, however, that 
bovh the learned and the unlearned equally may 
see that I do not avoid any one’s judgment, I 
have preferred to dedicate these lucubrations of 


mine to your Holiness rather than to any other, 


because, even in this remote corner of the world 
where IJ live, you are considered to be the mos. 
eminent man in dignity of rank, and in love of 
all learning and even of mathematics, so that 
by your authority and judgment you ean easily 
suppress the bites of slanderers, albeit the pro- 
verb hath it that there is no remedy for the bite 
of sycophant ”*, 

It is not easy to ascertain whether Coperni- 
cus first ¢lerived his ideas from the writings of 
certain classical thinkers who had attributed 


* Harvard Classics, Vol. 39, p. 55. 
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some form of motion to the earth, or he simply 
introduced their names for the sake of the im- 
pression which they were likely gto create and to 
serve as an excuse for introducing his own 
system. He writes in the preface to his book : 

“Takinz occasion thence, I too began to reflect 
upon the eserth’secapacity for motion. And though the 
idea appeared absurd, yet I knew that others before 
me had been allowed freedom to imagine what circles 
they pleased in order to represent the phenomena of 
the heavenly bodies. I, therefore, deemed that it would 
be readily granted to me also to try whether, by assum- 
ing the earth to have a certain motion, demonstrations - 
more valid tnan those of others could be found for the 
revolution of the heavenly spheres. 

“And so having assumed those motions which I 
attribute to the earth further on in the book, I found 
at length, sy much long continued observation, that 
if the motions of the remaining planets be referred jo 
the «evolution of the earth, ana calculated according 10 
the period of each planet, then not only would the 
planetary phenomena follow as a consequence, but the 
order oi succession and the dimensions of all the planets 
and all the spheres and the heaven itself, would be so 
bound together that in no part could anything be 
transposed without the disordering of the other parts 
and of the entire universe.’ 


This new point of view appealed to Coper- 
nicus undoubtedly ‘because of its greater 
symmetry and coherence, and for a long time 
after the pubiication of this work some uncer- 
tainty was felt as to whether the hypothesis 
advanced by Copernicus was really mtended to 
be a urue description of motion of the earth and - 
planets or it was simply a mathematical device 
for facilgating the computation of planetary 
tables. In view of the religious opinion pre- 
valent at the time, thig quesvion was of great 
importance, as on it largely depended the 
acceptance or rejection of the theory. The. un- 
fortunate situation arose because of an Iinter- 
polation in the preface made by Andreas 
Osiander, a mathematician friend of Copernicus, 
t@ whom Rheticus left over the charge od 
supervising the publication of the work. 
Osiander himself a Lutheran clergyman, was 
afraid that the doctrines advanced by Coperni- 
cus wou.d offend philosophers and _ strict 
Lutherans and he advised Copernicus io insert 
a statement in his preface to the effect that the 
who!e wotk was to be regarded as a mere com- 
putational device without any prejudice to 
scriptural or physical truth. Copernicus 
having refused, Osiander inserted a little pre- 
face of his own. ‘This imposture was later 
exposed by Kepler when the original manuscript 
was recovered. A Neo-Pythagorean as he was 
Copernicus firmly believed that his work was 
not only a harmonious mathematical representa- 
tion of planetary motions but was undoubtedly 
to be accepted as the only true planetary theory. 

- The Copernican System took long years to 
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establish itself in scientific circles. .From the 
beginning Lutherans opposed it vehemently and 
Catholic Chureh, though at first somewhat 
tolerant. also went against it so much se that in 
1616 Galileo was forbidden’ to teach. Copernican 
astronomy. ..Even .in the early years of the 
eighteenth céntury -the- University of Paris-was 
teaching that the heliocentric theory was & con- 
venient but falsé ~ hypothesis! Its ‘final 
acceptance, however, ‘was .due chiefly. to. the 
support -of. Galileo, .Kepler,. Descartes and 
Newton. In assessing the originality of Coper- 
nicus’ “work ‘it canriot be denied that the 
heliocentric system had been anticipated in its 
barest. ouvlines. by. Aristarchus of Samos, (250 
B.C.) though how far: Copernicus derived : his 
ideas from that sourcé’ is’ not known. a hes 
assuming that. the ideas originated ‘elsewhere 
and long before, ‘Copernicus’ great -contribution 
to astronomy lies in his elaboration of these 
ideas into a coherent planetary theory capable 
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of furnishing tables of an accuracy ‘hitherto un- 
attained. The importance- and utility of the 
‘heliocentric point of- view have increased enor- 
mously since the time of Copernicus. . On this 
foundation, Tycho Brahe, - Galileo, Kepler and 
Newton added the super-structure—the analy ti- 
cal ‘solution of the problem.of motion of the 
heavenly bodies. ..As soon-as the nature and 
motions iof the -jplanets.. had been elucidated, 


hypotheses .and speculations as.to their, origin | 


were put- forward. in profusion. tis remarkable 
that the works- of. Cosmogonists .from La Place 
to . Jeans--have -added -a. genetic significance to 
the heliocentric. theory--of. Copernicus..as. both 
La Plact’s. theory of nébular. origin.and. Roche’s 
theory of-tidal origin of planets later elaborated 


by Jeans; have recognised the sun‘as the central 
parent body frofm which the substances. of the 


planets were originally ejected either under the 


‘detion,of centrifugal forces or by the gravita- 


tional attraction of a second. star. 





. AN measures OF GRAPHIC ART OF RAMENDRANATH 


AN interesting. Exhibition. of w ood- cuts, Engra- 
ings, . Hitchings. and Lithographs by _ Mr. 
Ramendranath Chakravorty,. 
one..of our ablest .artasts in 
this. direction, recently orga-. 
nised..in Calcutta by.. the 
Gallery of Fine Arts demons-. 
drated .the. high. ,standard. 
reached | by .these, Graphic 
Arts.in. India. today. 
Art ‘of this.” ‘parvicular .. 
nature, though, -in vogue in. 


the present. century has only. 
recently. come .into . its ‘own. 
Mr: Chakravorty, who is. UD. 
doubtedly. one’ .of., the most : 
promising in. the. field,. came - a 
in coritact with.the. Eur opean. 
art-forms and-the best crafts-. 
men:.of. the West;. including, . a Ee 

Sir Muirhead Bone, .W.* P.° Ste hae 
‘Robins, Erie Gill: and André, _ 
‘Jacquemin during his sojourt 

in Europe. 
exhibition that he held in London and were un- 


With 


_CHAKRAVORTY 
By NILIMA DEVI ~ 


” . a7 * hem 
“+ 


-animous In their high opinion of-his ability, 
background of 


this experience: Mr. 





a Py . > ¢ + 4 cM 
* 


colour wood-cut’ 


Shyamaili : 


They showed great interest in the Chakravorty ; is able to biting to his work in the 
graphie arts not only strength and vividness, 





Winter morning by the Ganges 
Etching by R. N. Chakravorty 





The boats and the ducks 
w : 7 Aquatint by R. N. Chakravorty 
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A street scene: Etcning 


? 
a 2% , 


: 


wa beater 





Sunset on the Padma: Etching 
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but also a sense of the 
dramatic. 

These quajities are evi- 
dent in most of the specimens 
of his style which were exhi- 
bited in the Gallery. Among 
the etchings the outstandinz 
exiubits were ‘ Hampstead 
Heath, ‘The Pavement 
Artist,’ and ‘A Girl in a 
Studio.’ A fine sense of com- 
position and delicacy of 
execution are the character- 
istic features of these three 
etchings. In another, ‘ The 
Padma,’ the artist has con- 
veyed the typical outlines of 
this particular river scene 
with a few deft strokes. 

Almost equally interest- 
ing- are the Wood-cuts and 
Engravings. The one called 
‘Santal Dance’ is a wonder- 
ful example of the blending , 
of harmony and rhythm that can be achieved 
with simple meterials on a primitive subject, 





5 i 
ee 


A girl in a studio : 





Etching 


When handled in the proper manner. 
still is ‘ AWell in the Hermitage.’ 


Simpler 
The subject 
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Old Ghat : 


Etching 


is charming in its idyllic outlook; a hermit 
under a tree, two or three thatched cottages, and 
a well. ‘Phere are few details; but what little 
there is, is satisfying; which js really ample 
praise, F 

Colour Wood-cuts are not a subject that can 
be handled by a tyro. For, over and above a 
thorough sense of line, essential in all branches 
of Graphic Art it demands a” perception of 
colour balance, and abiity to harmonise them 
into one compact whole. Special merit attaches 
to these because of the limitations of colours, 
in spite of which a pleasing and artistic complete- 
ness of effect has been achieved. The best ex- 
ample is ‘Shyamali’ the mud-house of Tagore. 
Other good examples are the ‘Boats’ and ‘On 
the way to Badrinath.’ 

Though by no means divorced from the 
tradition of this land, the technique of Mr. 
Chakravorty is essentially western, acquired no 
doubt during his fruitful stay in Europe. 

Art in its best forms has never been within 
the reach of the mass, because of its 
expensiveness. But in view of its very cheapness 
these exhibits should appeal to people with a 
modest purse, who are desirous of acquiring 
something beautiful at a price not hopelessly 
out of their reach. From this point of view too, 
apart from its intrinsie merit, the Exhibition 
has been a success, a fact on which the artist 
as well as the, sponsors ‘are to be congratulated 


° INDIAN. WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. SuSHiABAl LAxMAN RaANApE is elected 
President of the Dhulia Municipal Borough for 
the year August 1941 to August 1942. Mrs. 
Ranade was elected to the Dhulia Municipal 





Mrs. Sushilabai Laxman Ranade 


Borough as a member in July 1941. Mrs. 
Ranade takes keen interest in the civic life of 
Dhulia City and takes active part in the move- 
ment of uplift of women. Mrs. Ranade’s 
husband Mr. Laxman Shridhar Ranade, B.A., 
LL.B. is a practising pleader at Dhulia, Head- 
quarters of West Khandesh District. 


Miss SHAHEDA AHAD passed the B.A, Examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University this year from 
the Bethune College securing a high second class 
Honours in English. She has the unique dis- 
tinction to pass this examination, as being the 
first Muslim girl from Orissa. She also did wel 
in her Matriculation and Intermediate Arts 
Examinations. Miss Ahad is going up for higher 
studies. 

Mrs. Visaya R. Desai, B.A., who was a student 
of the Whitelands College for Women, Putney, 
London, took the L.T.C. of the University of 
London in July 1939 and had to return to India 
due to War. She has gpecialised herself in 
Psychologys Hygiene and Principles pf Physical 
Training. 


On her return, Mrs. worked as 


Desai 


Lecturer and Lady Instructor af the Govern- 
ment Physical Training Institute, Kandivlee, 
Bombay for two terms. At present she is 





Mrs. Vijaya R. Desai 


working as Lecturer and Instructor in the 
Sophia College for Women, Bambay. 

Mrs. Desai is also keen in Tennis, Bad- 
mington and particularly fond of swimimg. She 
has also a Diploma in Indian Musie of the 
Maharastra Sangit Vidyalaya, Bombay, 

Miss Aparasita Ray, M.A. stood second class * 
Ist in History in the M.A. Examination of the 
Calcutta University this year. She is the first 
M.A. from among the women of Bankura. and 
the youngest daughter of Mr. M. B. Ray, M.A.., 
B.L., S. D. O., Dinajpur. Her academie career 
had all along been brilliant. She won scholar- 
ships of Rs. 20/- in her Mairiculation and 
Intermediate Examinations and stood First in 
History in the Matriculation and in Bengali in 
the Intermediate Examinations and won the 
University medals, and extra scholarships. She 
graduated from the Hooghly College, standing 
2nd class Ist in History. Her special paper in 


M.A. Examination was the History of the 
Marathas.- She received University training in 


French and proposes to pursue research studies 
in Maratha History. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF BACKWARD 
CLASSES, BENGAL & ASSAM 


: - By RAJANI KANTA DAS, Ba. 


Honorary Secretary 


OrIcIN & CONSTITUWIION 


Tue Society, which is a constituent institucion 
of the Sadhan-asram Seva Samsad, a corporate 
body registered under Act X XI of 1860, comp:eted 
the thirty-first year of iis existence on the 2nd 
of December, 1940. Is history is a standing 
testimony to the fact that when men, even of 
.€ or no resources and talents but with a 
genuine desire to be of help to others,- come 
forward in a spirit of service to God and 
ehumanity, hey are used by God as instruments 
tm His hand for fulfilling His purposes. The 
origin of this noble institution was as humble 
as any One could think of. Thirty-one years 
_ ago the idea of ameliorating the condition of 
the backward classes of the people of this pro- 
vince and Assam was conceived by Mr. 
Hemendra Nath Datta, vhenea worker of the 
Sadhan-asram stationed at Dacca. A.ong with 
a few young friends he nurtured and ta'ked 
over the idea as a God-sent message and 
approached it in a prayerful spirit for its 
actualization. The writer was present at the 
prayer meeting on the day when to our great 
joy we found that the idea had materia.ised 
itself in the form of an offer of a consecrated 
hfe in the heart of one of the members of the 
group—the youngest of the lot. A consultation 
was afterwards made with the late Pandit 
Sivanath Sastri ‘of revered memory, the Founder 
and Superintendent of the Sadhan-asram, and 
under his inspiration and guidance the Society 
was started in the year 1909 under the name 
, of “The Depressed Classes Mission ” withe the 
abject of promoting in every possible way the 
welfare of the backward sections of the popula- 
tion of Bengal & Assam, and of instilling into 
their minds the sense of dignity and self- 
tespect as human beings. 


Irs Earty History ANp Procress 


With a token capital of Rs. 10-8-0 only 
three schools were immediately started in a 
Namasudra village. Since then our young 
pioneer worker Mr. Hari Narayan Sen, then a 
young man of 21 years only, made that 
Namasudra village in ihe district of Dacca his 
Home for abeut ten years. Many and diverse 
have been the vicissitudes through which the 
Society has had to continue its existence and 
its noble work for the diffusion of education in 
the hitherto neglected and benighted parts of 


the province among the backward classes of 
people for their all-round upift. Though of 
such humble origin, the Society gradually 
attracted the aitention and received the support 
and co-operation of some of the ablest stalwarts 
of the Brahmo Samaj as well as of the general 
public. Especially, it made good progress under 
the leadership of its once worthy Secretaries, 
viz., lfte Rai Sahib Rajmohan Das and Dr. 
Prankrishna Acharji, and the patronage of the 
late Sir Provas Chandra Mitter and Sir R. N. 
Mookerjee. During this period, financial 
assistance from the Government of Bengal to 
‘the extent of Rs. 9,250/- a year (Rs, 3,250/- 
permanent and Rs. 6,000/- temporary, being 
renewable every year) was secured and a 
permanent fund was created with a sum of Rs. 
37,824-8-0 collected from the public. The 
ac ivities of the Society gradually spread over 
400 villages, having a net-work of 444 schools. 


PRESENT FINANCIAL JUNCTURE NECESSITATING 
CURTAILMENT 


But since the early period of the last de- 
cade various reason, as set forth at page 5 of 
the Society’s report for the year 1939-40, con- 
wibuted to a sharp fall in the income of the 
Society. From an average of Rs. 64,875/- 
during the 3 years from 1932-33 to 1934-35, the 
income of the Society fell to an average level 
of Rs. 53,992/- during the last 3 years from 
1937-38 to 1939-40. Consequently, the activi- 
ties of the Society had to be gradually 
curtailed by reducing the number of its schools, 
so that at che beginning of 1939-40, the Society 
maintained on!y 202 schools against 444 schools 
in 1932-33 and 1933-34. It has been decided 
that from April 1941 the number of schools 
should be further reduced to 102 and to con- 
centrate the activities of the Society mainly at 
or near some of the more improtant centres of 
rural reorganisation that have naturally deve- 
loped in various districts of Bengal as the 
result of its endeavours. 4 


EpUCATION—THE MAIN DesiIpprRATUM 


The main object of the Society has from 
ils very inception been to implant in the minds 
of the backward clgsses of the population a 
spirit of self-respect and self-help, s® that they 
themselves might fight against the many social 
disabilities under which they have been suffer- 


THE IMPROVEMENT FOR BACKWARD CLASSES 


ing and rise in the scale of progress just like 
other classes of the people of the’ country by 
remedying the -various kinds of moral, econo- 
mic and civic degradation to which the former 
have unfortunately been driven by age-long 
repression and unjust social treatment. It would 
almost be a truism to say that such an object 
can be fulfilled only by diffusion of education. 
From this view-point, the retrenchment of the 
number of schools, which the Society once 
maintained or helped, is certainly to be deplored; 
but, as already pointed out, we have been forced 
to do so on account of paucity of funds. The with- 
drawal of the existing grants to 102 schools from 
April 1941, is all the more disheartening from an- 
other stand-point in that we, by an annual grant 
of Rs. 1,131/- only, were instrumental in rousing 
the spirit of self-help and sacrifice amongst the 
villagers themselves which, valued in monetary 
shape, amounted to Rs. 8,000/-—— odd as, local 
subscriptions, collected and spent by the local 
Managing Committees themselves towards the 
up-keep of those schools. It remains to be seen 
how the withdrawal of this moral help hitherto 
made in the shape of token grants and of our 
association with the schools reacts in the minds 
of the local villagers. This is a mattes of vital 
importance to classes of people who, for want of 
education and spirit of self-reliance, have been 
used to look up to others for their uplift. 


Maurar Girus’ Scuoor—‘ A Licur Posr” 


Quite recently, I had been at one of our 
main centres of educational activities in the 
district of Jessore viz., Maliat, where we main- 
tain a M.E. school for girls with an attached 
hostel and have been struck by the enthugiasm 
which such visits on the part of the Society’s 
workers and a few words of advice and 
encouragement engender in the minds of the 
workers and the inmates of such institutions 
as well as the simple folks of the locality. 
Mahat Girls’ school with its hostel is really 
a “ Light Post” in the midst of the surrounding 
gloom of the backward locality, as was once 
remarked by the Inspectress of Schools of the 
Presidency & Burdwan Divisions, who kindly 
paid a visit to the Institution. The difference 
between the aims, aspiration, conduct and 
mentality of the inmates of the hostel and those 
of other girls of the same class around is some- 
thing which forcibly arrests the attention of an 
onlooker. As I have seen, the girls are getting 
not only secular education but are being imbued 
with the ideals of liberal dife and morals. The 
Headmisti#ss, Mrs. Sudhamukhi Goswami, is 
out-and-out a product of the Society’s 
endeavours and monetary help as well. It gives 
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us much pleasure to see her, not without consi- 
derable sacrificé to her financial intcrests, 
devoted to the cause of the Sogiety, to which 
she owes so much, and to the betterment of ner 
sisters of the class to which she herself belongs. 
It is also an encouragement and pieasure to 
think that each one of the boarders of the 
school will probably in future be the centre of 
a sweet home, where the value of education, 
self-respect, morality and fear of God will pre- 
vail amongst hapless homes of 25 laces or so of 
Namasudras of our Province. 


SoctaL REFORMATION AT BERASH 


I would cite an instance of how the 
Society’s endeavours in the propagation of 
geneyal education and a little of its sympathes 
tic activities towards the feformation of the 
social conditions of the people amcng whom 
we work, have been fruitful in the awakening 
of the spirit of liberty of thought and im creating 
a broader outlook on social matters, which is the 
first sine qua non of all programmes of social re- 
form. There ig in the village of Berash a 


-Namasudra Association. At its annual meeting 


held in the year 1919, a discussion was started at 
the instance of our workers as to the desirability 
of re-marriage of girl-widows. The forced widow- 
hood of many illiterate girls, without any mora] 
or religious tradition of the society in which 
they lived, became a direct menace to the moral 
atmosphere of the community. For 6 long years 
our workers patiently argued against and pointed 
out the evils of such forced widowhood, and 
tried to create a public opinion in favour of re- 


marriage of girl-widows. At la&t truth and goed * 


sense prevailed, and in the month of May in the 
year 1925, twelve girl-widows (6 on one day and 
another 6 on another day) belonging to a 
village adjacent to Berash were remarried with 
great eclat. In the celebration of those 12” 
marriages, a sum of Rs. 1,0007- was spent, out 
of which not less than Rs. 700/- was collected 
in Calcutta, and the balance was met by the 
villagers themselves. Since then as many as 400 
to 500 cases of re-marriage of widows have been. 
recorded in that centre. It has become a custom. 
so to say, to re-marry girl-widows in these quar- 
ters. In Maliat centre two cases only of such 
re-marriages are on record up to now. The slow 
progress in these quarters is due to the fact that 
it has not been possible as yet to create a public 
opinion in favour of re-marriage of widows in 
that centre. 

As regards the good effect of our educational 
propaganda 10 othe? respects in Berash centre and 
elsewhere, as well as other allied welfare activi- 
ties of the Society, I hope to write more jn future. 


TAGORE MEMORIAL IN WESTERN UNITED STATES 
(Contributed by Members of Ananda- Ashrama, California) 


O:r Saturday, “August 9th, just after the news 
of the passing away of the great Indian poet and 
ph osopher, Rabindranath Tagore, had reached 
the wes.ern world, a representative of a group 
of Lis oceidental and oriental friends telephoned 
to the Ananda-Ashrama, La Crescenta, Califor- 


nin. to know Wf it would be possible for the: 


Asizama to unite with the other friends of the 
poe in and about Los Angeles in a memorial 
service in his honour. Ananda-Ashrama, founded 
by -he leie Swami Paramananda of the Rama- 
krenna Mission and now conducted by the 
sist: rhood established by him, seemed the most 
gpo-opriate setting for such a memorial service, 
. for it is a spot of rare scenic beauty, and *per- 
meeted as it has ever been with the spirit of 
unversality, it is a natural meeting place for 
fas and West. According'y, the members of the 
Asa-ama and the friends from the city began 
to errange a suitable program and to send out 
invcations and newspaper notices to all who 
migat be interested in order that the service 


m:zit be as worthy as possible of the great soul 


it 23mmemorated. 


On Sunday, August 17th, the date chosen 
fo: zhe occasion, the weather was most propiti- 
ous, and although the Ashrama is situated in the 
mccatains about sixteen miles from the city, 
several hundred people gathered under the trees 
and “ pandal” set up in the naturallY beautiful 
pa-D or out-door court of its Temple of the 
Urciversal Spirit. As the audience sat resting 
its eves on the lovely flower-decked hillside, most, 
exc.Lisite violin music blended with that of birds 
and falling waler in Nature’s sanctuary. Mr. 


Roderick White, a musician and composer of note. 


and ability, had travelled many miles to coniri- 
“bute his offering to the occasion. After giving "an 
invczation and peace chant, Sister Daya, painted 
a vivid word-picture of Tagore as she had seen 
him on a very few occasions, including the two 
on which he graced Swami Paramananda’s 
Vedanta Centre in Boston. She fully juscified 
the emark she had made in the beginning—that 
som.-times the deep impression made during 
a very short contact with a great being is a much 
greater tribute to the power of that personality 
thar. an impression made by long and continued 
assoziation with him. She then introduced Dr. 
Syec Hossain, an internationally-known lecturer 
on ctiental history and culture and for long a 
per=inal friend and admirer of Tagore. 

Dr, Hossain said that when he had read in 
the newspaper the brief notice of Tagore’s pass- 
ing, 2e was overcome by the sensation that a great 


light had gone out in a world already dark. He 
spoke of the years of communion that had taken 
place between Tagore and him and of his great 
gocd fortune in having seen his dear friend again 
on several occasions on his last visit to India 
in 1988. 

He said that for at least two decades before 
the western world knew anything of Tagore, his 
name had been a household word in India and 
his poems and songs were murmured and sung 
by scholar and peasant alike throughout his 
native ¢and. He then told of how Tagore had 
translated the poems of his Gitanjaa imo, 
English for nis own amusement and how later, 
in London, he lad given this translation to the 
Trish poet, William Butler Yeats, as a token 
from one poet to another, and. how this had 
opened the door to the Nobel Prize and the recog- 
nition of Tagore as a world poet. 

Dor, Hossain remarked that there were so 
many aspecis to Tagore’s marvellously rich and 
varied life—whether one viewed ‘him as a poet, 
patriot, musician, or philosopher—that one 
would haye to speak for hours if one were to try 
to review the entire life, so he would attempt to 
point out only two or three aspects. He reviewed 
briefly the supreme quality of the devotional 
poems in Gitanjali, of the love lyrics in The 
Gardener, and of the poems for and about 
children in The Crescent Moon. He spoke of 
the wonderful relationship Tagore had with 
children, of how they naturally gravitated to 
him and he to them and of how the rest of the 
world no longer existed for him or them when 
they were together. 

He then laid great emphasis on the poet’s 
outstanding catholicity and universality and 
aptly quoted from him the following words: 
“That which I value most in my religion or my 
aspiration, I seek to find corroborated in its 
fundamental unity in every great religion or in 
habits expressed in the history of other peoples. 
Whenever we find, in the immensity of the human 
mind, the prototypes of something which we 
hold most precious in ourselves, we should 
rejoice.” He also spoke of his abso'ute dedica- 
tion to truth and beauty and of the ever-bubbling 
joy ot life which he always radiated, even 
through his old age and illness—a joy of life 
that never failed because he always saw the 
Ore Beloved everywhere. In a spirit of gaiety 
he spent his life trying to distil the essence of 
ahi and beauty for the happines® of man 

in 

Dr. Hossain: brought his words to a close 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


with the reading of two of Tagore’s poems, “ On 
the Fear of Death” and “ Death ’—fitting ex- 
pressions Of the immortal life that has passed on 
to pastures new. 

Madame Barrie-Orlova, a great actress and 
admirer of the poet, then gave thrillingly drama- 
tic readings of three of his poems, the last one 
being “ Wings,” which she had had the honour 
of reciting before the Poet himself. 

Sita Devi and Ranu Devi, nieces of Swami 
Paramananda, now sang two of Tagore’s songs. 
Then Ranu Devi gave a spring dance in the spirit 
of Tagore, followed by the “ Dance of Renun- 
ciation,” based on a poem of Tagore’s about 
Srimati, the devotee of Lord Buddha, wlio payed 
with her life for disobeying the edict of King 
Bimbisara’s son—that none should worship the 
Lord Buddha. For this darce a large and 
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beautiful statue of Lord Buddha had been loaned 
by a Chinese friend and had been set up under 
a tree amid the greenery besjde the Swami 
Paramananda, Memorial Pool. Phe dance itself 
was a thing of exquisite colour and beauty of 
movemcnt and a blending of poignant sadness 
and devoted abandonment. 

The service ended with the reading by Sister 
Daya of Tagore’s invocation to the serene 
Buddha beginning with the lines: “ The world 
today is wild with the delirium of hatred ”"—a 
poem particularly appropriate to this day ard 
ave—followed by the universal benediction and 
peace chant. 

There was spontaneous warm response from 
the many who had assembled to pay their tribute; 
all felt that the service had indeed been a fitting 
memorial to the immortal spirit of Tagore. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


In Memoriam 
By Principat DEVAPRASAD GHOSH 


RABINDRANATH TaGORE is no more. He breathed 
his last on the 7th August. And in the month 
that has elapsed since his passing away, we 
have seen Bengal and India plunged in the 
most unutterable grief, and sunk in the pro- 
foundest mourning. Countless meetings have 
been held, and speeches delivered, and aruicles 
written on the various aspects of the life and 
writings of this myriad-minded genius. As a 
result, for the past month we have been living 
in an atmosphere steeped in the aroma oi 
Rabindranath, and have scarcely been able to 
feel the void that has been created by the cruel 
hand of Death. 

And what a void! For half-a-cenlury 
Rabindranath bestrode the world like a colossus; 
and men of our generation will all recall that 
even in their infancy Tagore was a famous man, 
and his songs and his poems and his other 
writings were already the treasured possessions 
of the nation. The cultural world of Bengal 
was dominated by the overwhelming presence of 
Rabindranath. Through his medium we spoke, 
in his spirit we thought and acted, in the milieu 
created by him we lived and moved and had our 
being. It were impossible to visualize Bengal 
without Rabindranath Tagore even fifty years 


And since then? Since then, Bengal has 
had her bap ism of fires-in the great Swadeshi 
movemerttt and” its aftermath—and who was 
the High Priest of that baptism? It was 
Rabindranath Tagore. -The beloved bulbul of 


Bengal became the fiery Bard of Benga‘’s 
political and spiritual renaissance. And ever 
Since those fateful days of over thirty years 
ago, whenever the nation was in distress, our 
ancient Bard never failed her, but coming out 
of the seclusion so dear to his poetic soul, ever ° 
vivified the nation with his inspiring and soul- 
stirring rfessage. That happened in the dark 
and dismal days of Jallianwalla Bagh; and tha- 
happened even the other day when in hi 
eightieth year the voiced forth the agony of a. 
nation crucified. 

Ever true to the kindred points of Heaver. ° 
and Home. and .keen'y sensitive to the se’f 
respect of his nation, Rabindranath was all the 
time a citizen of the world. His horizon was 
only bounded by the entire reund of humanity 
he could say in truth, like the Roman of old, 
“ Homo sum: nihil humani a me alienum puto.” 
Happily he lived to see himself acclaimed ag & 
Prophet of Universal Humanity. And Benza! 
gloried in that universal acclamation of her 
darling son. 

And so it happened that Rabindranath, the 
beloved of Rengal, the idol of India. became on2 
of the world’s elect—one of that immortal band 
whose names “ like jewels on the stretched fore- 
finger of all Time sparkle for ever.” 

In this hour of our profeundest erief, that is 
our consolation and our pride. May the Grea; 
Soul repose in pehce. 

Rangpur 
September 7, 1941 
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og ‘THE WIDOW IN THE VEDIC RITUAL 
By JATINDRA BIMAL CHAUDHURI, rh.p. (London) 
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‘In Vedic Ritual the position of a widow is no 
more miserable than that of a widower. In the 
absence of the equal half, the other half becomes 
useless—in religious matters as well as worldly 
affzirs—and what the surviving half can best 
do is to pass away the remaining part of his 
ar her life in absolute self-abnegation—proving 
loyal to the deceased one and offering homage 
to him or her in thought as well as aciion. If 
they cannot observe the ideal, they can do what 
they consider best; the way is no more bldtked 
for one than for the other. On the otherhand, 
the widow has some special privileges over the 
widower as will be shown below. 


NYIYOGA 


The propagation of children is aeoued as 
a, religious necessity because they keep the an- 
cestors living in the other world. On this score, 
the widower sometimes marries again. The 
widow, too, can remarry if she likes; but 
if she prefers to keep up the memory of 
her ‘husband and live with her husband’s 
family and at the same time have children, 
she may have them by taking recourse 0 
Niyoga, or levirate.1’ Niyoga is a social custom 
allowing widow or even women with husbands 
living to have children by persons other than 
their husbands. *It has been known in India 
froun Rig-Vedic times.” Whereas the commen- 
tators try to interpret Apastamba® and 
Bandhayana’s* sitras in support of Niyoga, there 
is no doubt that Manu® contradicts himself on 
the point as pointed out by Brihaspati.® 
Vasistha,? Gautama® and WNarada,? however, 


1. It was. known in various ancient civilizations; 
see Spencer, Sociology, 1, p. 661; Denteronomy, 25, 5- 10, 
etc?; Plutarch’s Lives, Lycureus, p. 86. 

2. Rig-veda, x. 40, 2; see also Nirukta, 3, 15 and 
Durgacarya on the same. 

3. i. 6, 18, 

4. ii. 2, 34- 35. 

Haradatta, however, explains Gatha away saying 
ae repr esents the sentiments of a neglectful hus- 
an 

5%. ix. 68; 57-ep. v. 162; ix. 120f. In fact, he con- 
tradicts himself on this pomt as pointed out by Brihas- 
pati. 

6. Hig. Manu ix. 59-60. 

7. xvii. 6-9; 63-64; P Aa ix. 50. 

8. ii, 9. Exviii], 9-14. (No. 14). Haradatta in his 
commentary Mitaksara ae 
‘Visnu, too, does not inveigh against the custom, 


speak approvingly on the usage. Kautilya 
allows a queen to resort to Niyoga if an 
old king is badly in need of a competent and 
honest heir.2 ‘Yasodhara also in his commen- 
iary on Vatsyayana?® mentions that a brother- 
in-law often becomes the lover of the eldest 
sister-in-law; this also seems to refer to Niyoga. 

The Niyoga is nothing but making a virtue 
of necessity and after coception, she cannot 
meet with the person appointed+ She can 
appoint her husband’s younger brother, some 
kinsman or near relative of his or even an out- 
sider during life-time of her husband if he is 
incapable of procreating or after his life-time 
if she is childless.12 She may also do so if her 
husband is away from home for some years, 
and for some reason or other, she does not like 
to leave her husband’s family and marry. As 
is only natural in ancient societies, the younger 
brother gf the husband is preferred for the pur- 
pose as the issue, in that case, carries the 
maximum quantity of blood of the family of the 
husband possible under the circumstances. 

A wife or a widow must not, however, be 
forced to take recourse to Niyoga!® or inherit- 
ance or similar purposes. 

Baudhayana™ and Vasistha® say that a 
widow desiring Niyoga should avoid meat, 
honey, etc., and sleep on the ground for a short 
period not exceeding one year. After six months 
of the death of her husband, she offers a funeral 
oblation to her husband and with the approval 
and aid of her brother or father, and relatives 
of her ‘husband, and also in consulation with the 
Gurus of her family, she chooses the man to 
raise an issue on her. © A characterless, mad, 





see xv. 3, see also Nanda Pandita’s comments on the 
same. 

9. xu. 54f, see also xihi. 14. 

10. Vatsyayana, chap. 23, p. 262, 1, 8, “Jyestha- 
eee bahu-devaraka ” commentary, Op. cit., p. 263, 

, 7-8 (Nirnaya-sagara ed., 1891). 

11. Narada-dharma-sutra, Wi. 1, 20; ii. 2. 

12. According to Gautama (xxviii, 45), issues raised 
ave to be treated as sons of a sudra wife by a Brah- 
mana, cp. Visnu-smriti, xv. 37. 

For a list of persons to ve preferred, see Vasistha- 
dharma-sutra, xvil. 79. For instances of Niyoga, see 
Mahabharata, i 103, 104. 

13. Vasisthadhnana Mita, XVlie 65, 

14. ii. 4, ¥-9 

15. xvii. 55-56. | “ 

16. Vasistha-dharma-sutra, xvii. 56. 
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diseased or very aged widow is not entitled to 
Niyoga.1? Sixteen years after maturicy is the 
proper sme for such appointment.® A sickly 
person is to be avoided for the purpose.*® She 
must be economically independent of the person 
whom she appoints and provides for the neces- 
sary expenses for food, unguents, etc., herself 
i.e, from vhe estate of her former husband.?¢ 
An issue by Niyoga i.e., a ksetraja?? son is 
second in position only to the real son, being 
decidedly better than an adopted son. In the 
list of inheritance, his position is second to that 
of the aurasa or real son begotten by the hus- 
band himself2? Coming from outside as an 
adopted son or daughter does, the latter cannot 
claim precedence over the former who has ithe 
blood of the family in him. 

Thus we find that the Niyoga is sanctioned 
under the following circumstances : 


1, When the wife (with her husband. 


living) or .widow is childless. 

2. When the wife has children, but not 
honest and competent. This is a special con- 
cession granted only to a queen, with -her 
husband incapable of any further procreation, 
for in this case a competent heir is absolutely 
necessary for the good of the whole gountry. 

3. But when a wife or a widow has already 


a good and competent child or children, Niyoga’ 


is not allowed under any circumstances. 
Further the Niyoga always needs the ap- 
proval of her husband if living or of her father 
or brother and husband’s families, and then 
alone the children begotten can be regarded as 
legitimate, enjoying all the social and legal 
privileges of those born in wedlock. Otherwise. 
they are considered illegitimate. This, strong 
emphasis on the approval of the husband, the 
heads of families and Gurus clearly shows that 
there is nothing underhand jn this practice of 
the Niyoga, but it is a full-fledged social 
custom, approved, at least consented to, 


17. op. cit., xvii. 57-58; Narada, xii, 83-84. 

18. op. cit., 59. 

19. op. cit., xvii. 60. 

20. op. cit., xvit. 61. 

21. For the definition of the ksetraja son, see 
Baudhayana-dharma-sutra, ii. 23, 17. 

22. Visnu, xv. 3; Manu, x. 158-181; Yajnavalkya, 
i. 127f; Narada, xili. 45. 
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as necessary under certain circumstances. In 
course of ime when Niyoga became unpopular 
in India the number of chiidren to be raised by: 
this device lowered down to two, or even one.™ 
But the Mahabharata expressly states that the 
number should be three and no more,”* though 
in still earlier times, it pomts out, a larger 
number of children could be thus raised. Thus 
Vyusitasva’s wife Bhadra is said to have ob- 
tained seven sons.2’ Baliraja had eleven sons, 
Kaksivat and others, raised one maid?* and five 
sons on his queen Sudesna.27 The Mahabharata. 
also makes the significant remark chat further 
similar instances were not lacking.*8 Thus we 
see that whereas the widowers have three alter- 
natives to choose from, viz., 1. the ideal one 1.¢., 
cherishing the memory of the departed wife, 
leading a celibate life; 2. remarrying for the 
sake of children z.e., for the sake of propitiatinz 
the forefathers; and 3. remarrying in spite of 
having children by the first wife, the widow 
is entitled to all these; in addition, she has 
another privilege, viz., having recourse to 
Niyoga. This.is specially allowed in the cas¢ 
of the widow because her circumstances are 
different from those of the widower; she may 
desire to stay in her husband’s family. If she, 
however, remarries outside her family, she has 
to leave her former husband’s house. So @ 
middle course was devised specially for her, viz. , 
staying in her husband’s family and having 

children by Niyoga. This shows that women 

were shown every possible consideration in 

Ancient India though it can not be denied that 

this attitude unfortunately changed for the 
worse In later ages. . se © 


a etter ne oe —_ 


23. Manu, ix. 61; Baudhayana-dharma-sutra, xviil. 
8—not more than two sons. Haradatta. however, ex-~ 
plains the word as “not more than one son.” Saudasa 
afpointed Vasistha to raise one son (Asmaks) on lus: 
wife ssadayanti. 

94. Kunti says to Pandu, {. 128, 76-77, p.- 218, 
Citrasala Press ed. Kunti’s sister Srutesena had also. 
three sons by means of Niyoga. Saradandayini also 
did the same, one of them being Durjaya; i. 120, 38-40, 
p. 212, Citrasala, Press ed. : . 

25. Mahabharata, i. 121, vv. 19ff, Citrasala Press, 


we 





96. 1, 104, 42ff. . 
27. op. cit., v. 53, p. 193, Citrasala cd. 
28. op. cit., v. 56 
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FIGHT LEPROSY WITH KNOWLEDGE 


By Dr. P. SEN, 
Publicity Officer, British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, Bengal Branch 


“THERE is a common notion that health is a matter 
with which we have very little to do except to 
send for a doctor when we become ill and trust 
to the dactor’s medicine and to Providence to pull 
us through. There could be no notion more false 
or detrimental to individual or social welfare. 
On the contrary, health is something very pre- 
Ba with which we have everything to do, and 
the most important time for concern is wheh we 
are in robust health. Similarly, we should not 


wait for an epidemic to occur before taking com-- 


mon -action against disease, 

Sickness and disease do not just happen. 
‘They do not come about as a punishment of 
divine displeasure. Diseases are not the result of 
fate or some unseen force which We do not under- 
stand. Disease and sickness are not accidents. 
Diseases are the result of causes which are 
larzely understood. Therefore, when an indivi- 
dual becomes ill we suspect vhat either he has 
personally violated some principles of healthful 
living, or he has become infected from the care- 
lessness, or indifference of some one ese who 
hes violated the laws of health and has spread 
the disease in the community. 

‘Leprosy is a disease which in our country 
~ has for centuries past remained covered by a 
smoke-screen of superstition, misconception and 
It is so widely prevalent in our 
country largely ‘because of our indifference and 
wrong attitude towards the disease. Neverthe- 
dese much is known about its cause and spread. 

_ Cause of the disease :—Leprosy like so many 
othar diseases is caused by a very minute germ 
which lives and multiplies in the tissues of our 
body and causes the disease. In serious cases 
of “leprosy enormous numbers of the germs are 
found in the skin of the body. Many of these 
germs may be discharged from the body of the 
patient, and if some healthy person comes into 
contact with him, may find their way into the 
skin of this other person, and through cuts, 
scratches or insect bites get into the tisSues 
of this healthy person, and there may multiply 
and cause the disease. 

The reader may ask how the germs find 
their way out of the body of*the leper. Many 
people think that the leper with ulcers on the 
hands and feet is most dangerous. But this 


is not actually so. Such ulcers do sometimes 
discharge germs but usually not in very great 
numbers and often none at all can be found in 
such ulcers. It is probably very much more 
common for the germs to get out of the body 
not fromi the skin au all, but from the passages 
of the noses and throat. In these p'aces there 


‘are often ulcers not visible from outside and 


from these ulcefs enormous numbers of germs 
may be discharged and be a danger to other 
people, The patient with such ulcers in the 
noses and ihroat has often no visible ulcers in 
his body and ordinary people may not be able 
to recognise him as a leper, or, if they do, they 
may not know that he has the disease in a 
serious infectious form. Thus the patient who 
looks very bad with deformities and sores on 
hands ang] feet may not be a great danger to 
other people as another patient who does no. look 
so bad, and yet has the disease in its infectious 
form and from whose noses large numbers of 
bacilli are being discharged. 

Many peop.e come into contact with even 
these infectious pa.ients of leprosy but do not 
get the disease. Leprosy is not a very highly 
infectious disease, and most people, particularly 
healthy adults, are partly or completely immune 
to the disease. If the germs get, into .he body 
tissues of such persons, they are rendered in- 
active or killed and no disease develops. 
Fortunately, there are only relative-y few 
people who are susceptible to the disease, and in 
such persons, if germs of leprosy get into .he 
body, the disease develops, not at once, but two, 
four, or even ten or more years later, 

_ Children are very  susceptible—During 
recent years the matter has been studied to find 
out what kinds of people are susceptible vo the 
disease and what kinds of people are immune, 
It has been found that the people who get the 
disease most easily are chi'dren and young 
people living or coming into contact with infec- 
tious patients. Close contact of children or 
young persons with infectious patients of leprosy 
is the chief way in which the disease is spread. 
Adults are less susceptible to leprosy and when an 
adult has contact with an infectious feper it is 
not often that he gets the disease and when he 
does, the disease is quite often in a mild form. 
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Spread of the disease-—The most favourable 
conditions for spread of leprosy are seen’ in the 
homes of those suffering from the infectious 
form of the disease. If a mo-her is suffering 
from infectious form of leprosy her children 
often get the disease because .h.y are young 
and susceptible, but ‘the husband does not often 
get the disase because he is an adult and usually 
immune. In the same way a father often passes 


the disease .o his children but rarely to his wife.. 


Leprosy is not hereditary. — These facts may 
lead some people to think that children may 
acquire the disease before birth. But this matter 


has also been extensively studied and it is found 


thas of a mother who has leprosy in an iffectious 
form becomes pregnan. and bears child and if 
that child is taken from the mother at birth and 
adopted and brought up by a*healthy re ative 
or some other healthy person and not allowed 
to come into contact with the mo.her that child 
remains healthy and does not develop leprosy. 
If, however, the child is allowed to stay in con- 
tact wi.h the mother the child will very likely 
develop the disease. 

Danger of infectious neighbours, relatives 
and servants——Children and young persons 
may quite easily get infected note only by 
the infectious parents but also by any infec- 
tious person with whom they come into contact 
either inside or outside the home. Relations or 
servants in the home, neighbours and o-her 
children or adults with leprosy may infeci them. 
It is not to be concluded that only children and 
young people get the disease. There is, however, 
httle doubt that most of the patients with serious 
forms of the disease are the results of infection 
in early life, although it may be years later that 
the disease actually becomes detectable in the 
body. 

Prevention of leprosy—From what has al- 
ready been said it should be clear what is the 
most important vhing in the prevention of 
leprosy, namely, the prevention of contact 
between infectious patients and children and 
young persons. The prevention of contact 
between infectious patien s and adults, while it 
is desirab'e, is not nearly so important. The 
most important question is how is the contact 
between infectious patients and children and 
young people to be prevented? There are 
various ways. 

The best method is, where possible, to pro- 
vide institutions and hospitals where infectious 
patients may live apart from healthy people and 
receive treatment. In seme patients treatment 
may help to render infectious patients non- 
infectious so that patients may then return 
home. This is no doubt the best way. But 


Ale 


unfortunately there are leprosy institutions in 
Bengal for only about 1,000 people while the 
number of infectious cases only 1g probab. Ly sixty 
times this number. It is, therefore, evident 
that the great majority of infectious pacients 
cannot be accommodated in institutions and 
hospi.als and so some other suitable arrange- 
ments have to be made. 

In some parts of India as well as in other 
countries, various towns and villages are making 
attempts to look afier their intectious lepers 
by establishment and maintenance of local iso- 
lution cen.res. Provision is made. there for 
patienis to be housed, clothed and ted separately. 
Houses. or huts are built a little apart from the 
rest of the town or the village and the infec.iou- 
patients are pursuaded to live there. These 
pacients may be given suitable land for culti- 
vation and thus partly maintain themselves, and 
the local people are encouraged to contribute 
small sums of money or goods in kind to help 
them. Sometimes one such centre may serve 
not one but several nearby vulages. Where 
isolation of groups of infectious patients in 
this way is difficult or impossible, it is sometimes 
possible tc arrange for the isolation of infectious 
patients in their own homes. They must have a 
separate room, bed, clothing and feeding arrange- 
ments, anj must be waiced upon by adults and 
not by children and young people as is sometimes _ 
seen. 

In the prevention of leprosy it is important 
that infectious patients should not marry and 
have children, because although the husband or 
the wife runs litile risk of getting the disease, 
the chi.dren will run a very grave risk. If.an 
infectious leper is already married, he should 
avoid having children, and if he already has 
children he should avoid all contact with them, 
and, if possible, arrange for them to be taken 
by some cther member of the ae | to live else* 
where. 

Treatment of leprosy —It reed to be thought 
that no medical or surgical treatment was of any 
real value in leprosy. There were: various 
medicines in our country which were reputed 
to produce improvement in some cases, but the 
effect of -reatment was not at all marked. One 
of these nedicines were Chaulmoogra oil, which 
was often used in a very impure form for rub- 
bing on the affected skin. During the last thirty 
years or so varlous doctors and chemists have 
tried anid succeeded in producing pure pre- 
parations of Chaulmoogra group of oil suitable 
for injection. At the present time the particular 
oil of the group that is widely used all over the 
world is known as Tubrok Oil (Hydnocarpus 
Wightiana), and it has been found that injections 
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of this oil are much more beneficial than the 
ol method of rubbing it into the skin or acd- 
ministering it by mouth. Injections of these 
pure forms of oil are now the common form of 
treatment in leprosy, and it is of undoubted 
benefit in many cases. The treatment however 
hes many limitations. There are’some patients 
wio are so bad that they cannot get benefit 
from this or any other form of treatment. 
Pezients, therefore, should take treatment before 
the disease is too far advanced. The treatment 
has to be continued for a long time. - | 

In spite of these limitations the treatment 
hes become sufficiently popular to make 1t 
possible to open clinics for the treatment of 
leprosy in many places in India. There are 
htndreds of such clinics in the country. In Igdia 
alvogether there are thousands of patients 
at_ending these clinics. In Bengal the number 
of clinics is limited, and the patients attending 
them are a very small fraction of the total 
number. 

The result of treatment though often good, 
are not so good as to make it possible to solve 
the leprosy problem of India by treatment 
centres alone. An infectious patient may be 
treated for years and still remain infectious, 
and convey the disease to others. Therefore 
preventive work along the lines indicated above 
- is 2 very vital need. 

Attitude of the general public—Govern- 
menis and local bodies can do a certain amount 
to try to deal with leprosy problem, but unless 
the public really demand it, little or nothing 
will be done. In any case, all our attempts to 
“deal with leprosy® are very much handicapped 
. unless the people in the villages and towns do 
what they can themselves and try to assist in 
work against leprosy. . 

. At the present time the attitude of the 
ordinary people varies very much. Some people 
are terrified if any one with leprosy comes any- 
whare near them. Other people are quite 
incifferent and do nothing to prevent infectious 
patents coming into contact with them or their 


children. Both these attitudes of mind, terror 
and indifference, are wrong and harmful. 


People need to be taught to change these atti- 
tudes and take up instead a rational attitude. 
Pecple must realise 


(1). That leprosy is very common in our country. 

(2) That leprosy is infectious but not highly in- 
fectious and that the infectious lepers should be treated 
with humanity and kindness. 

(3) That many lepers (three-quarters of the total 
number in India) are non-infectiqus. In Bengal out 
of <n estimated total number of two-and-a-half lakhs 
abont sixty thousand patients only are infectious. 

(4) That children and young people are susceptible 
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to leprosy while most adults are partly ‘or completely 
immune to leprosy. 

(5) That the most important thing in ¢he preven- 
tion of leprosy is to prevent contact between infectious ~ 
patients and children and young people. 


(6) That unless the people of the villages and towns 


do what tney can to prevent this contact it will be 
impossible to control leprosy. 


Leprosy has been common in our country 
for many centuries. Susruta, our ancient Hindu 
physician, recognised and described the disease 
quite elaborately in Susruta Sanhita which was 
compiled about 2,500 years ago. There is also 
a mention of the disease in the Rig Veda which 
was compiled about 5000 years ago. From 
those arfcient days until now leprosy ‘has been | 
common in our country, and it has caused great 
misery and suffering. The physical suffering in 
leprosy is often ndt very great, but mental suffer- 
ing 1s often very great indeed, because lepers 
have keen regarded as obejcts of divine dis- 
pleasure for fantastic sins committed either by 
himself or by some of his forefathers, and have, 
therefore, been classed and treated as outcasts. 
Throughout all these centuries many lakhs of 
pople in India have suffered from leprosy, have 
left or been turned out of their homes, have 
gone on pélerimage to holy places like Tarake- 
swar, Baidyanath, Puri of Prayag seeking relief, 
mental and physical, from their ills. But the 
relief rarely came, miseries and _ sufferings 
multiplied instead and their own doors being 
closed against them, they were compelled to 
gain a living by begging and end their days in 
misery. Until about a century ago little was 
done to ease their lot. ‘In some temples and 
holy places, religious-minded people provided 
rooms ,or sheds where lepers could be provided 
with food: and shelter, but a huge majority of 
them remained uncared for. Work done. for 
lepers was not organised and constructive. 

During the last hundred years, however, 
largely as the results of the efforts of certain 
missionaries, people have at last begun to do 
something constructive to improve the lot of. 
these lepers. For a long time the work was con- 
fined to establishing leper asylums where lepers 
could be housed, clothed, fed and looked after 
and end their days somewhat peacefully under 
the loving care of these benevolent persons. 
Then about 1920 or so some doctors like Rogers 
and Muir took up the study of leprosy with 
right earnest and this work has been going on 
and increasing ever since. They have found 
out many important and interesting facts about 
leprosy and as more was found out more people, 
not only doctors but others too, begai® to take 
interest in leprosy problem and more and more 
institutions were opened until there are now 
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about 90 institutions in different parts of India 
with a provision for about 14,000 patients. Our 
requiremeft is much greater than this number. 
But we are thinking in terms of not merely 
for provision and improvement of the condition 
of those suffering from leprosy, we are thinking 
in terms of preventing people from getting leprosy 
for, after all, prevention is far easier and cheaper 
in leprosy than probably in any other disease 
if only the people would care to mould some of 
their habits according to most elementary rules 
of hygiene. If and when our people will learn 
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about the disease and do all they can to prevent 
leprosy the disease will gradually become less 
and less until when it will die ot altogether. 
It is with this object in view that in 1925 
the Viceroy, Lord Reading, established the 
Indian Council of the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association, and collected funds as an 
endowment. This Council thas brancnes in all 
the provinces of India including Bengal. The 
Bengal Eranch is anxious to spread knowledge 
of leprosy throughout this province and to 
encourage and assist constructive work. 








ASSAM CENSUS, 1941 
By B. K. BHANDARY 


Tham more one studies the 1941 Census figures 
of Assam the more intriguing they turn out. 
The studied or rather the sphinxlike silence 
maintained by the Census authorities, both 
provincial and central, in the face of* challeng- 
ing demands for explanations of the Census 
vagaries, is to say the least, curious. 

The most charitable and at first sight 
obvious explanation of the drop in the Hindu, 
Christian and Buddhist populations, was that 
tribals who in the last Census went under the 
above religious heads, must have returned 
themselves as only tribals this time, in View of 
the political advantages accruing to them by 
virtue of the provision of separate electerates, 
under the present Constitution, But even assum- 
ing without at all admitting the validity of this 
view (as many tribals returned themselves this 
time also, as Hindus, Christians or Buddhists) 
there were not enough Hindu, Christian and 
Buddhist tribals in 1931, who even if they had 
gone back, or by Census ukase compelled to 
record themselves as tribals, would have raised 
the tribal figures, this time to 28 lacs and a 
quarter. Here are the 1931 figures, for all the 
recorded tribal peoples in the province (1931 
Census, Tables, pp. 260-61.) 


Bud- 
Tribe Total Hindu Tribal Xian dhist 
1. Abhor 14.042 240 13,800 2 
2. Aka 35 gas 35 3 
3. Dafla 1,600 39 1,550 11 
4. Garo ¢ 1,93,473 610% 1,57,807 | 29,472 
5. Haiong 7,595 7,508 90 2 
6. Kachari 3,42,297 2,56332 77,157 8808 .... 
7. Khamti 3672 - 14 14 _... 98,644 
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Bud- 
Tribe Toéal Hindu Tribal Xian dhist 
8. Khasi 1,71,957 2,192 1,30,485 39,280 
9. Kuki 91,690 4161 78,481 9,048 
10. Lakher 6105 ... 5,638 467 
(Lushai Hills) 
11. Lalung 43,448 31,179 12,026 248 
12. Lushsi 114158 » 990 54,007 59,161 
13. Mech 9,216 7,851 687 678 
14. Mikir 1,29,797 31,283 94,855 3,659 
15. Miri , 85,088 79,848 5,152 
16. Mishmi 2,234 2,168 nes 
17. Nage 268,303 2,355 239265 426,683 . 
18. Rabha 69,154 60,518 8215 At: egal 
19. Singpho 2,908 58 «4802,té«‘(<‘( i‘ (CT EB 
20. Syntang 60,573 30 43,388 Tibbo! esens 
(Pnar) 7 
Total 16,17,298 4,90,758 9,26,212 1,95,131 5,197 
Add _ Trikals 
from? among ~ : 
the tea-gar- ‘ 
den and ex- 
tea-labour 
castes 53,121 53,121 


Grand Total 16,70,419 4,90,758 9,79,333 1,95,131 5,197 


Thus the entire tribal population in the 
province, including Hindu, Christian and 
Buddhist. tribals, in 19381 was 16,70419. And 
this at test could have grown to abcut 19 lacs 
during the decade. But from where on earth 
comes the other 9 lacs and odd to raise this 
total to 28 lacs and odd in 1941? This is an 
enigma which only the Census Pancits of the 
Government can and ought to explain. 

Barama, 
6-8-"41. 


* POTATOES AS RAW MATERIALS OF INDUSTRIES 
By PRABODH CHANDRA BANDYOPADHYAY 


® 

—HaxE plant kmgdom, in addition to its supplying 
food to the men and beasts, feeds a number of 
industries which provide us with comforts. Of 
tkese cotton comes foremost to the mind as a 
rucleus of the huge textile industry. The cotton 
clothing industry gets its raw materials from 
the fruits of the cotton plants. The trunks and 
branches of a variety of trees in the lofty hills 
cupply raw materials for manufacturing 
paper. Out of these forests another species is 
supplying splinters for the match boxes, which 
give us “handy ’ fire, not mentioning here the 
cther uses of wood in furniture, packing und in 
Louse building. 

Now comes the-report of the successful 
tyorking of an absolutely different kind of vege- 
taDle product. The plant producing the product 
les so long been solely culti¥ated for human 
consumption. Recent news say that its increas- 
ing consumption in the industrial field has given 
é great impetus to its itensive cultivation. In 
the continent of Europe the industry of potatoes 
(together with the cultivation) has been profit- 
ehbly developed during the last twenty years and 
ratato meal, starch, dextrine, glucose and 
eleohol are now the industrial products. When 
Vizamins were not so much in the air, the food- 
values centred round carbohydrates and proteins, 


« which are of course essential for a man doing 


Lard manual work. Starch is a form of carbo- 
hydrate and we get it in abundance in potato, 
rize and wheat. In the kitchen potatoes yield 
tne same substance with different tastes borowed 
*f-om the added spices. “But in a chemlst’s 
laboratory the potatoes serve to give products 
sich are characterised by altogether new pro- 
certies and different uses. The different 
products are the results of some clean separation 
-f the different constituents of the potato and 
later of some proceses altering the links among 
tne three kinds of atoms, carbon (C), hydrogen 
(F) and oxygen (O) which are present in a 
molecule of carbohydrate. The chemical re- 
actions break the units into similar but smaller 
camplete units. 
Potato contains about 20 per cent starch, 
73 per cent water (which become 70 on storing) 
ard the remainder is made up of .cellulose pento- 
sanes with varying propértions of starch 
converted to sugar and inorganic matter. If 
there are acidic inorganic material in the soil, 


more starch is found converted into sugar in the 
potatoes from that soil. . 


Poraro MEAL 


In potato meal the potato starch and the 
fibrous portions of the tubers are not separated 
but kept in a mixed condition after being 
macerated. The product can be stored for years 
and requires much less room than the complete 
potatoes from the fields. It is used as a dress- 
ing for the yarns in cotton mills. It may 
also serve as a food. This product makes use 
of all available potatoes including those rejected, 
being"decomposed during storage or while grow- 
ing in the fields under unfavourable climate. 
Dirt on the skin of the potato is a source of 
later decomposition and should be scrupulously 
removed as a first step towards the manufacture 
of potato meal and other products. It is then 
mechanically converted into pulp and sterilised 
in closed vessels under steam and pressure. The 

‘cooked’ pulp is next disintegrated (the peel 
and any hard portions) into fine particles 
by means of machine similar to the grinding 
machine, used for sharpening knives and razors. 
The non-broken hard points are settled at the 
bottom of a vessel, which may be given to the 
catile. The suspended meal after drying’ 
preferably under vacuum, is ready for the new 
use. 


Poratro STaRcH 


In the manufacture of potato starch or 
farina, which name may be familiar to some, the 
attempt is to get the maximum amount of starch 
completely separated from the fibrous matter. 
In practice about 98 per cent is extracted. Here 
also a careful washing forms the first principal 
operation. By means of countercurrents and 
revolving paddle arms and later by passing 
through a series of compartments provided with 
agitators, all dirt and impurities are removed to 
prevent fouling of the starch liquor. With the 
help of serrated blades on the rim of a moving 
wheel the tubers are next broken by a process 
of rubbing or grinding (with one stone fixed and . 
the other movable and subject to adjustment 
according to the desired fineness of the grains). 
The separation of the potato starch from the 
pu'py mass leaving the grinding mills is accom- 
plished by passage through a number of 
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extracting sieves of increasing mesh. The 
exhausted, pulp from the sieves is used as a 


cattle food. The starch liquor obtained, how-- 


ever, contains soluble impurities and these are 
removed by certain chemical agents like 
sulphites, hypochlorites. After a vigorous agita- 
tion with these chemicals, the liquor is allowed 
to settle and the clear solution is run off. In a 
centrifuge lined with silk and filter cloth allow- 
ing only the water to pass out, the starch is 
dehydrated efficiently. The deposited starch 
layer contains two different portions, one of the 
fine starch grains and the other is composed of 
fibrous siarch. The latter is scraped to be fed 
into the grinders again for further treatment. 
After removing the water the starch layer is 
dried by hot air on a series of circular shelves. 
The special brand of farma undergoes further 
sifting and dressing after this drying. 


DEXTRINE 

The next product in the process of commer- 
cial exploitation is dextrine. It is commonly 
used as an adhesive. In dextrine the original 
properties of starch is lost and new characteristics 
are imposed. Jn its manufacture use is made 
of a chemical like hydrochloric a@id and a 
temperature higher than normal. These two 
make starch soluble in water. Much of the 
marketed dextrine is made out of starch which 
are not markeiable due to signs of mildew from 
fibrous or other impurity and are sometimes 
discoloured by overheating during drying. These 
however provide the starting materials for a new 
product. As a maximum of only 1 per cent 
hydrchloric acid is sufficient for decomposing 
the starch, thin layers of preheated stasch are 
moved on one or more slowly moving belts 
encased in a chamber containing the acid in the 
gaseous state. This ensures uniform impregna- 
tion of the little acid over a Jarge mass of the 
powder. The acid-impregnated starch is stored 
at a temperature, slightly ‘higher than our normal. 
If an acid solution is used instead of acid gas, 
the risk would be greater to add more 
OH groups to the starch which will make starch 
sweet than stopping at the required point the 
conversion of the starch into glucose. The 
product from the dextrinising vessel is lumpy 
and contains only about one per cent of moisture. 
To convert it into a marketable product it is 
first powdered and sifted, and for economical 
reasons allowed to reabserb water to the extent 
of about 12 per cent. 

Crygtal gum is azt? improved edition of 
dextrine. Ordinary dextrine is dissolved in hot 
water and then discoloured by activated char- 
coal (very commonly used in sugar refineries) 
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and filtered. The filtrate is heated zo a thick 
ednsistency which on cooling solidries. The 
solid blocks are made into foarse powder. 
During preparation the non-dextrinised starch 
vary in proportion from 3 to about 50 per 
cent and some sugar is also formed which in 
commercial types of dextrine range to the extent 
of about 27 per cent. In the method of its pre- 
paration, if careful manipulation of temperature 
is made, these non-essential] elements can be 
separated. Dextrine being an intermediate 
product, the starting material and the end pro- 
duct are found in varying porportions in the 
goods we purchase. 


GLUCOSE 


«Glucose is the next product in the series. 4t 
may be commonly identified as suger which is 
generally given to patients for regainirg strength. 
Its manufacture was a rural industry in European 
countries until chemical science developed it 
into a factory commodity and produced it in 
Jarge amounts in standardised quality. The bulk . 
of glucose mayufacture is made from potato 
starch which gives higher yields than ccreal 
starch. Potato starch is boiled under pressure 
in a closed vessel with about 1 per rent hydro- 
chloric acid and the acid is afterwards got rid of 
by soda producing a little common salt as a 
result, which however does no herm to the. 
main product. The product is made white 
by agitating the syrup with activated charcoal. 
Glucose is supplied to market as syrup, solid 
glucose and as crystals. For the last purpose 
potato starch, imstead of potato pulp should be 
the first material to start with. ana this gives® 
98 per cent purity. The hot glucoe liquor is . 
first cooled to a point about 10 degrees higher 
than our normal temperature when a few well 
developed ‘seed’ crystals _are distributed 
throughout the pan. The temperature is next 
Jowered and maintained theré until « good crop 
of crystals is obtained. 


ALCOHOL 


When the decomposition of the glucose is 
further aided by chemical means, we get alcohol 
from potatoes. This aleohol has its uses in the 
internal combustion engines either ilone or in ° 
combination with petrol. Another rich source of 
industrial alcohol is molasses obtained as a by- 
product in the sugar factories. 5 or 6+tons of 
washed potatoes are steamed in a closed vessel 
under double atmospheric pressure. This pro- 
cess kills all the pacteria present and the tubers 
are converted into pulp and the contained starch 
is converted into a thick syrup. From 
the vessel the .contents are ealed to a 
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temperature of about 40°C (a high temperature 
during our fever) when 8 per cent of barley 
malt (a product obtained when a barley 
hquor is allowtd to ferment, being kept at a 
temperature higher than normal) is added. The 
amylase of the malt converts the starch into 
water-soluble dextrine. Whether more malt will 
be required to convert starch into dextrine is 
ascertained by the persistence of a blue colour- 
ation in the solution when iodine solution 1s 
added to it. After it is all dextrine, the 
temperature is raised about 20° and the 
dextrinase of the malt produces maltose from the 
dextrine. In fact some glucose is also present. 
Yeast is now added to this weak sugar liquor 
ani a low temperature is maintained when the 
fermentation proceeds. In this method it is 
dificult to control the erowth of bacteria *be- 
cause we cannot kill these by heat as heating 
would break down the diastase and slow down 
the reaction. To obtain malt free from undesir- 
abie bacteria the old process has recently been 
modified in Germany by substituting the barley 


" malt with certain moulds, a class of low 


vegetable organism feeding on plants and plant 
products. These are cultivated at controlled 
temperature on moistened rice. These moulds 
corvert the starch to sugar and are capable of 
converting the sugar into alcohol. But yeast is 
further added as it is a more energetic agent to 


‘ferment the sugar into alcohol. Only 2 lb of 


‘motld is necessary for a ton of pulp and this 
‘small quantity can be cultivated tinder the 
aseptic conditions of laboratory. The risk 
of céntamination which is unavoidable in the 
elarge-scale preparation of malt is therefore 
obviated. Before adding mould the pulp is 


acidified with hydrochloric acid and a tempera- 


ture of 40°C is kept constant. A current of air 
agitates the mash which forces out ‘ carbqn 
chioxide’ released (due to the enchroaching habits 
of mould which dees not stop after converting 
starch into sugar but provides more oxygen for 
the product to be burnt) as a result of early fer- 
meniation of the sugar. The whole process under 
mould takes 36 hours. In practice about 52 per 
cent of the original starch in the potatoes is 
utilised. The process is not complete in some 
cases and sometimes the chemical agents go to 
decompose the alcohol. The liquor resulting from 
the fermentation— Wash ’—requires _ filtering. 
The filtrate contains a maximum of 10 
per-cent of alcohol. Modern stills have been 
improved to produce 97 per cent alcohol in one 
operation by continuous vaporisation and con- 
densution, and driving out the superfluous water. 


ECONOMICAL ASPECT 
There is a notable thing in the potato 


industry. The various products enumerated 


above even when unsaleable due to defects 
arising on storage or otherwise can serve as a 
raw material for the next product in order of 
precedence as decribed in the present account. 
This is a very clear economical factor in the 
cost of manufacture because an unlimited 
interchange of products between the factories 
concerned is possible. In this way wastage of 
materials, which during process of manufacture 
and storing fail to maintain the standard, is 
avoided. 


Potato is however not a rich source of 
starch. But its utility lies in the fact that 
potatoes containmg 20 per cent starch have been 
grown 5 tons per acre and thus give about 1 ton 
of flour, whereas wheat containing about 60 per 
cent sfarch produces 1 ton of grain in the same 
area and yields only 12 ewt. of starch. The grow- 
ing of potatoes for food give the cultivators small 
margin of profit due to heavy costs of manuring. 
But now potatoes for the factories should con- 
siderably increase the gain. For manufacturing 
purposes, tubers decaying or broken up during 
harvesting and the small ones left to rot in the 
field are all utilised. Further, the nutriments 
like potash, nitrogen and phosphorous extracted 
from the soil can be returned to the land through 
the wastes of factory processes. The wastes may 
also be used as a cattle feed which will allow 
larger head of stock to be reared and will 
indirectly give the farmer a large supply o 
manure, 


It should be noted that the industry in 
Europe, specially in Germany, owes its growth 
to a subsidy from the State but the preliminary 
stages being over there appears no reason why 
this chain of potato products should not find a 
big market and stabilise the industry. Apart 
from these products, aldehydes which are 
‘burnt’ alcohols and obtained during distilla- 
tion are made to condense together, that is 
polymerised, with phenol (or carbolic acid) and 
these find use in the synthetic resin trades for 
use in plastics. During distillation of alcohol 
another byeproduct, fusel oil, is obtained which 
finds extensive use in making industrial solvents. 
To top over these, it was reported before the 
present war that Germany had published a 
newspaper printed on paper produced from the 
leaves and stems of the potato plant. The wood 
pulp thus released was meant to replace certain 
metals, : 
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ENGLISH 


POEMS: By Sri Aurobindo. Published,by The 
Asram, Pondicherry. Price Re. 1. 


Esoteric spiritual significance will be claimed for 
these poems—the literary reviewer cannot reach there. 
A breath of intense fervour communicates itself through 
some of the verses, and great power, speaking from the 
purely lyrical level, occasionally touches a single line 
in spite of the avowedly secret and prjvate content of 
the book. 


® 

But the reviewer, if he is not self-deluding, will also 
have to note the heavy Swinburnean atmosphere of 
the language, and mark that the metaphors and phrases 
betray the derivative “ poetical” touch of the ‘nineties. 
Mingling with visions which are un-Swinburnean, the 
language hangs like an acquired cloak impeding artistic 
expression. “Joy’s flaming scheme” is a case of linguis- 
tic anti-climax; “ fire-importunities of scarlet bloom” 
is another. “Thought the Paraclete” is a web of such 
phrases, completing poetic disillusionment even when 
the reader’s- reverence may remain unaffected. 


This yellow book provides examples where the in- 
stinct for the right word fails and descends on the 
obvious. “ Mirsuled symphonies,” “transform the body 
of the mortal,” “channels of rapture” belong to this 
category. These are only a few instances, they could 
be multiplied. Where the modern touch is sought to 
be conveyed, the effect is equally unconvincing. To 
compare Nirvana with “a cinema’s vacant shapes” is 
not felicitous. Where such expressions alternate with a 
plethora of the purple poetical—“ smitten purple with 
incarnate divine desire ’’-—thought must get clogged in 
the lurid air, so strangely composed. Shades of the 
Victorians, even of Hopkins, inhabit many of the re- 
miniscent passages; there is also a good deal of what 
is called “Oriental” imagery in such poems as “The 
Rose of God.” “Damask foree of Infinity” is one of 
the less attenuated examples. 


But these poems, evidently, are not to be judged 
as poems; there the inadequacies are obvious; but as 
something else. “Transformation” and “ Nirvana” 
survive as poetry and move us in spite of linguistic 
excess and any hidden meanings they may contain. 
This book bears all indications of a private world, 
meant tobe unfolded to the initiated. .“ Rose of Bliss, 
fire-sweet, seven-tinged with the ecstacies seven” is @ 
key-line, frankly excluding the worshipper at the shrine 
of poetry. 


VIKRAMORVASIE : Translated by Sri Auro- 


ae Published by The Asram, Pondicherry. Price 
s. 8, 


A more perfect translation of Kalidasa’s drama 
could hardly be imagined. This is a fine rendering 
done in superb poetic language. Indeed, the rendering °* 
is sometimes tog completely English to allow us to 
savour Kalidasa’s peculiar imagination and the aroma 
of his age. “Urvasiean Ayus bows down to thee” is 
very English; while, “his holy thread is white,” with- 
out any explanatory note, refers to an origin withcut 
conveying the original significance to a non-Indian 
reader. The book suffers much from the exelusion of 
Glossary, Notes, and a suitable Introduction. This <x- 
clusion proceeds from a different concept with regard ° 
to the translator’s art; today, we care more for the 
indigenous. and exact sense, and detailed atmosphere 
rather than for generally transformed experience, even 
if we have to be led painfully at first through foot- 
notes and textual commentary. The system of spelling 
Sanserit words also calls for an explanation. Why 
“Himaloy ”—-which is nearer to Bengali than to Sans” 
crit pronunciation. . 

But these are incidental points and we raise them 
in order to clear the path for complete and delighted 
surrender to this extraordinarily gracious and, sensitive 
tyanslation. May we hope that a cheap edition will be 
issued so as to make this book accessible to a wider 
public ? , @ 


X. 


THE WORKING OF THE PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF IN INDIA: By L. C. Jain. Published by 
the vege of Delhi. 1941.-Pp. 114. Price not 
stated. 


This volume contains the Sir Kikabhai Premchand. 
Readership Lectures for the year 1938-39, and constitutes | 
No. 9 of the Delhi University Publications. Ten iec- 
tures are printed as ten chapters and there is a good 
bibliography. Dr. Jain is a well-known figure in the 
Indian economic world, and the book under review 
deserves to be much better known to professors and 
students of Indian Universities. The volume under 
review should prove very useful as a text-book for the 
B.A. in special subjects under Economics. Less than a 
generation ago, even Indian. writers like Dr. P. N. 
Banerji (leave alone numerous European and Anglo- 
Indian writers) wrote his “A Study in Indian Econo- 
mics” (it has been revised recently, but it still retains 
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its old beliefs), and at that time, “agriculture was 
subject to the law of diminishing returns” and there- 
fore India was a backward country. India had a 
regular coast line®*and was poor. in iron and. coal 
deposits, and so India could not expect to become an 
industrial country. The best policy for India, as for 
any other country, was laissez fave. Protection was 
introduced into India with numerous apologies. vr. 
Jain’s book proves to the hilt that even with so many 
conditions, the protectionist policy has proved very help- 
ful mm the prosperity of the population. | 

Dr. Jain had to squeeze too much matter into very 
shors space. Hardly three pages have been devoted 
to the sugar industry : one wishes that more space had, 
beex given for the discussion of some of the present- 
day problems relating to sugar manufacture and sugar- 
cane cultivation. He rightly begins by saying that the 
data collected by the several: Tariff Boards about 
numerous industries should prove very valuable material 
for professors and, students to analyse and study. India 
Is én the threshold of a new political life, and when ghe 
is about to formulate her economie policy on national 
lines, it is most appropriate that stock should be taken 
of achievements of the protectionist policy so far 
pursued in the country. Dr. Jain also stresses the fact 
that after the last great depression, the world view 
about protection has thoroughly changed: countries 

, Whick would not have touched protection even with a 
pair of tongs, are now in love with it. 
_ Un page 95, Professor Marshall isequoted for prov- 
ing that the youth of the country is her greatest force. 
On page 33, the Tariff Board of 1934 has been quoted 
to stow that after the present period of protection is 
over, India does not require protection against Con- 
tinental steel (leave alone the unforeseen effects of 
the present war). Dr. Jain concludes his study very 
_fittirgly : on page 114, he says: 

“Because of the protective tariffs in India during 
the past fifteen years, the people of the country as a 
whole are richer, they are happier and more efficient, 
and that after all is the greatest testimony to the suc- 
cess of protective policy. The cultivators and labour- 
ers are better off with protection than without it, and 
ghey after all constitwte the backbone of the nation.” 


S. Kresava Ivenaar 


HARLY MONASTIC BUDDHISM, Vor. I (Car- 
curra, OrrentaL Serres, No. 30): By Dr. Nalinaksha 
Dutt, Calcutta. 1941. Pp. 840. Price Rs. 6. 


e The book under review consists of twenty chapters 
dealig with geographical location of Vedic and Bud- 
dhist culture, early Indian thoughts and beliefs, the 
religieux of ancient India, six heretical teachers, other 
non-£uddhist views, the Tathagata, doctrine of imper- 
Manance, appearance of Buddha, causes of the spread 
of Baddchism, method of preaching and teaching, spread 
of Buddhism, the middle path, the moral precepts, the 
Budchist meditation, the fundamental principles, growth 
of the Sangha, ecclesiastical acts and punishments, the 

, Patrmokkha rules, constitution of the Sangha and the 
First Buddhist Council. In the first chapter, the author 
has given us a brief survey of the places where Bud- 
dhism found its way. In the second, third, fourth 
and ffth chapters he has given us a very interesting 
account of the early Indian schools of thought includ- 
ing the ascetics, heretics, wandering teachers, and many 
other non-Buddhistic ‘schools, e'g., Sassatavada, asassata- 
vada, etc. In the sixth chapter he has given us a very 
clear idea of nibbana according to the Hinayanists and 
the Mahayanists. Equally interesting is his account 
of the advent of the Buddha in Chapter VIII. The 
author has ably set out the various causes leading to 
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the spread of Buddhism, and he has not failed to give 
us a brief account of the spread of Buddhism in 
Magadha, Kasi-Kosala, Kapilavasitu, Vesalie Mithila, 
Anga, Pava, Kosambi, Avanti, Kuru kingdom, ete. In 
Chapter XII of his book, the author has discussed the 
Buddhist view of the middle path (majjzhima patipada). 
“ Golaen Mean” as it is called is the expression which 
verbally fits in with the Buddhist Majjha or Madhya. 
It is nothing but the middle course of the two extremes. 
It undoubtedly served as the guiding principle to the 
whole of the Vinaya discipline according to which the 
life of the Buddhist Holy Order was to be moulded.. 
Under this head the author has given us snort notes on 
sila, citta and panna. His chapter on Buddhist medita-- 
tion dealing with samadhi, samapatta, asubhas, anussatis, 
kammatthanas, jhana, ete. is useful. Under the funda-- 
mental principles the author has explamed such difficult. 
topics as Khandhas, dhatus, ayatanas, indriyas, ariya~. 
saccas, paticcasamuppadas, samkheras,  salayatanas,. 
phassa, tanha, vedana, bhava, jati, upadana, ete. - 

As regards paticcasamuppada or dependent origina-- 
tion we should beat in mind that its mode (naya) 
differs from the patthana mode. It is concerned with: 
sequence in the procession of events or phenomena as 
observed® while the patthana .mode is concerned with 
the differentiation of the various causal factors (pacca~ 
yas) involved in the causal relation. (I have. discussed 
this point fully m my Concepts of Buddhism, Chapter’ 
VIII, and also in my paper on the Formulation of 
Pratityasamutpada published in the JRAS., 1937, pp. 
287-92). The author’s chapters on the growth and con- 
stitution of the Buddhist Sangha are well-written. His 
account of the First Buddhist Council is interesting and 
instructive. 

The book, on the whole, will be found .useful by 
students and scholars interested in Buddhism and the 
history of Buddhist thought. It is deficient in one 
respect, namely, it has no Index, although the author 
has promised to supply it at the end of the Volume ITI. 
which he proposes to bring out very soon, 


; B. C. Law 
THE DARK WELL: By Harindranath Chatio- 
padhyaya. Kalakshetra, Adyar, Madras. 1989. 


_ Mr. Chottopadhyaya is no new-comer to those who 
enjoy redding English poetry written by Indian writers. 
This volume of verses testifies to the writer’s amazing. 
command of the English language with all the intrica- 
cies of rhythm and rhyme which usually baffle the © 
Indian poet who wishes to communicate his experiences: 
in English. From the point of view of technique, Mr. 
Chattopadhyaya’s poems are undoubtedly convincing; 
as regards their contents, they deal with experiences. 
that cannot easily be classified. There is a good deal 
of metaphysical and mystical meditation in them, while: 
most of the imagery is taken from nature. The book, 
is beautifully got-up and should be recommended to all 
lovers of poetry. 

A. Aronson 


THE CHURCH TAKES ROOT IN INDIA: By 
Basil Mathews. Published by the Edinburgh House 
Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


We have here an account of the aims, aspirations’ . 
and activities of Christian missions in India. The 
author shows very great knowledge of Indian life in 
general, and life of the Indian villager in particular. 
He gives a fairly accurate account of the break-up of 
the emotional structure of the Indian mind afid of the 
foundations of his social and communal life, owing to 
the impact of western civilization. He is alive also to 
the new political and economic idealogies that are 
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working in India today and he is also aware of the 
ideals for which men like the Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru are working. And on the 
‘whole he is quite sympathetic towards Indian aspira- 
ions. But, for all the ills from which India is suffer- 
ing the one remedy suggested by him is the spread of 
‘Christianity. ; 

The Harijan movement of Mahatma Gandhi is, 
according to our author, without any mbherent autho- 
rity in Hinduism; and Hinduism has been stirred to 
take interest in the welfare of the Harijans only by 
the work of Christians. The Harijans will never realise 
their fullest rights except within the fold of Christianity 
(pp. 49-50). 

But Christianity is not one. There are so many 
churches and so many denominations. In India they 
ought to be one. He pleads for co-operation among the 
different churches—co-operation between East and West, 
co-operation between denominations. Large numbers, 
we are told, are crying for God’s Christian light; “ dur- 
ing’ the last year (2.e., 1937) twenty-seven thousand 
(aboriginal Bhils) have been baptized” (p. 138). This 
is not the time for the various dtnominations to fight 
among themselves. “No one who has seen the wistful 
waiting multitudes of India with their faces turned 
toward the Light can question where the sleategy of 
the hour lies” (p. 139). And in this strategy, the 
National Christian Council alone can take the lead. 
That is to say, the different labels of Christianity must 
present but one religion to the Indian mind. 

“The National Christian Council,” we are told, 
“has set up a sub-committee to deal with Christian 
marriage, divorce, social hygiene, and sex instruction 
_ for the young. Frank, able pamphlets for girls and 
young wives are being published” (p. 105). “Sex in- 
struction for the young” and “frank, able pamphlets 
for girls” is a kind of work which many will probably 
like to see being done, but is it to be the work of a 
Christian Church Council ? 

We agree with the author when he says that 
“India’s all-embracing need is for men and women 
in whose very fibre the standards of love and justice, 
truth and the will-to-serve are rooted” (p. 97). But 
unfortunately even among missionaries such men are 
by no means plentiful. Not infrequently the missions 
in India play their role as appanage to the Imperial 
fabric. When the author complains of a ‘universal 
paganism ” fighting against “the freedom of the spirit 
everywhere” (p. 135) and of “the Cesarean State, with 
its ritual, slogans, and shirts of many colours” organis- 
ing the life of youth from Tokyo to Rome (p. 135), 
he has our fullest sympathy. But is there more real 
Christianity outside the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis ? 

Even Christian missionaries must face the unfortun- 
ate fact that Christian countries do not follow Christ’s 
teachings better than those who do .not profess Chris- 
tianity. Brotherhood of men—of white, yellow and 
coloured races of men—is still a distant ideal. And 
the white races of Europe and America need as much 
to be Christianised as the coloured races. Contempor- 
ary world-events do not show that God’s Kingdom has 
been establisned anywhere on earth. 


U. C. BuarracHarsEr 


SIKH CEREMONIES: By Sirdar Sir Jogendra 
Singh. Published by International Book House, Bom- 
bay. 1941. Pp. 96. Price Rs. 2-8, 


This is a neat little book of delightful reading on 
Sikh ceremonies with a trafslation of Gurumukhi pray- 
ers in verse. This literary service to Sikhism is not a 
bid for fam® on the part of its too illustrious author 
whose object is only to make the Word of the Guru 
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reach the heart of humanity. This book comes with a 
very learned introduction from tae pen of an equall” 
loyal Sikh, Raja Sir Daljeet Singh. The autuct 
straightway describe every ceremony of his religion 
as it is without any boring apology or pseudo-scientufic 
explanation of it as a less cautious writer would havs 
perhaps done. Every ceremony among the Sikhs 33 
simplicity itself in comparison with the cumbrous rituais 
of the orthodox Hindus. In Bengal, seven rounds com- 
pletes the marriage ceremony; in the Punjab four 5 
enough. Guru Granth Sahib is everything with tke 
Sikh; he requires no other symbol like Shalagram or 
sacrificial fire. In the countryside of Rajputana and 
the Punjab, the women sing a song when the couple 
moves round : : 

Pahile phere babaree beta, 

Duje phere mama-ree bhanji; 

Tije phere dulhan dulha-ree, 

Chauthe phere Dhee hutee parayee. 

In the first round the girl walks free as her fathers 
daughter; in the second as maternal uncle’s niece (a:- 
ways proud of her mother’s clan); in the third sf 
beGomes the bride of the bridegroom; and in the fourth 
a daughter passing to the control of others. The Sika 
Lavan (hymns sung during four rounds) as quoted by 
the author is sublime philosophy and poetry, Deata 
has neither terror nor sorrow for the Sikh; it is for- 
bidden to near and dear ones to weep; nor it is allow- 
ed—~as it prevails among Hindu upper classes of U. P. 
to pay barbar women for weeping over the dead (Nayan* 
kit rona). Funegal is a silent and manly farewell to 
the dead, and burning of his earthly remains. 

_ This book, we hope, will fulfil well the noble puz- 
pose that lies at its inception. 


K. R. Qanunco 


HISTORICAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES: 
Edited by D. G. Karve. Published from Fergusson 
College, Poona. February, 1941. Pp. 238+a1. Price 
Es. 3. 

This volume of essays by eminent scholars on hic- 
torical, political and economic subjects has been publish- 
ed on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Fergus- 
son College Historical and Economic Association 
dedicated to its Founder-President Professor V. G 


“Kale, the well-known authority on Indian Economics, 


It is not possible to eritically notice the varied- 
contributions, for most of them raise important issus. , 
The histcrical section opens with articles on Maratha 
history, the pride of place having naturally been given 
fo Potdass’ “ Bajirao in the Land of the Brave Bund:- 
las.” Of general interest are three articles In the sec- 
tion on “ Aspects of Social Life under Maratha Rule” 
by Professor Oturka, Valabhi, the Ancient Buddhist 
University by M. G. Dikshit and. “ Where stands Clio?” 
by Professor Sharma-—the last being a plea for the 
now-well-recognized necessity of an authoritative his- 
tory of the Indian peoples. 

The section on politics is slender but contains a 
very cogent and bright contribution by 8S. V. Kogekcr 
on “ Foundations of Political Science,” wherein he seeks , 
to rid the subject of its “moral pretensions” on tbe 
one hand and enlarge its domain to the study of ell 
forms of social organization. An informative and suz- 
gestive contribution on the Indian States by R. dH. 
Kelkar is also included in this section, which studenis 
of the problem should not miss. 

The articles in the economic section are varied 0 
their interest and cover more than half the volume. 
Special reference must be made of the editor’s ovn 
article on “ Population and Progress,” where he lucidty 


presents the inter-connection between the problem ard 
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capitalistic developments and incidentally notes the 
fallacies underlying popular assumptions and some de- 
clamations by demagogues. For richness of details and 
practical informatjon three articles attract notice : 
“Basic Principles of Minimum Living Wage” by 8. G. 
Beri; “Future of Foreign Capital in India” by N. G. 
Abhayankar; “Civil Aviation in India on the Eve of 
the War” by M. R. and B. R. Dhekney. Suggestive 
analysis of theoretical problems may be found in S. G. 
Barve’s “The Competitive System,” N. A. Mavlankar’s 
“The Building up of Economics” and J. J. Anjania’s 
“Asproach to Indian Economics.” 

The above scrappy enumeration would be enough 
to show the merit and quality of the volume. Most 
of the contributions are of a high standard and do 
credit to the Association and the famous Western India 
College. 

BENOYENDRANATH BANERJEA 


A WOMAN OF INDIA: By G. 8. Dutt Undian 
Civil Service). With a foreword by Rabindranath 
Tagore. Published by the Oxford University Press. 
1941. Price Rs. 2. 

The modest title encloses the life-story of Saroj 
Nalini, the founder of the Mahila Samitis in India, told 
by her husband. She was a woman of courage (physi- 
cal end otherwise) and common-sense, and patriotism 
in her was finely tempered to the reality of her environ- 
ment. Reading her biography now, we may see wnat 
an 2ducative influence she exerted on her husband at 
a mcst critical stage of her life, and How she promoted 
in him a love of the indigenous institutions. The tribute 
to her memory paid by her husband all through the 
sketch, by C. F. Andrews in the introduction, and by 
Rabindraneth in the Foreword to the Bengali version 
in 1925, was no doubt well-deserved. Whoever has 
attended any annual function of the Association that 


- goes by her name will testify to the usefulness of her 


achievement, and the present edition should have wide 
publirity an account of the idealism that it preaches 
in modern times. e 


ESSAYS ON MAHATMA GANDHI, Boox I, 
MAHATMA GANDHI AND AHIMSA, Boox If ann 
eMAHATMA GANDHI AND TRUTH: By K. R. 
Meron, Ph.D. Published by the Greater India Publish- 
ing House, Singapore. 1940. Price 80 cents each book. 


It is a laudable attempt to speak on Truth and 
Ahimsa specially when people jeer at the faith that 
holds on to them, and bombers are considered suitable 
iltusirations for Christmas greetings and decorations. 
The writer, Dr. Menon, has taken up his work in earnest, 
and has studied Mahatmaji’s writings with care. There 
ig ample scope for a simple, clear-cut, coherent and 
compact exposition of Gandhiji’s noble thoughts, and 
these publications deserve to be widely read and appre- 
ciated, in India and Greater India. 


P. R. Sen 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING: By S. K. Dey of 
the indian Civil Service. Published by Indira Dey, 
Collector's House, Nadia. Price Re. 1. 


This is a brochure describing an experiment in co- 
operativee farming in the district of Nadia launched 
through the initiative of Mr. Dey while he was the 
Collector there. It is no easy matter to bring together 
ignorant cultivators in a joint endeavour of this kind 
as anyone who has an intimate, knowledge of the 
countryside will at once attest. The fact that Mr. Dey 
succeeded in even: making a start with such a scheme 
is prcof of his remarkable powers of organization. But 
that is 9 minor matter so far as this brochure is con- 
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cerned. What strikes the reader most, is* the severely 
objective presentation not only of the particular scheme 
which gives the brochure its title but the entire problem 
of economic reconstruction of the countrysife against 
the background of which this scheme is considered. 

_ The scheme has been worked out down to the 
minutest detail, the smallest items of budgeted expendi- 
ture and receipt being given for the benefit of interested 
readers. As a result we are convinced not only that it is 
a workable scheme, but also a perfect one, if any scheme 
can ever be perfect. But, as its author himself points 
out, it is a scheme with a strictly limited purpose. “It 
aims to tackle only one of immediately adverse factors. 
in tne agricultural situation, namely, the factor of sub- 
division-cum-fragmentation of arable land.” Industrial 
expansion, in his opinion, offers the only permanent 
ie aaa of the problem of population pressure on the 
and, 

But permanent solutions may be long, too long in 
coming. In the meantime mere palliatives like Mr. 


‘Dey’s scheme are weleome for what small measure of 


relief they provide, for the time being. If Mr. Dey 
has earned our thanks by serving out such a palliative, 
he has done so still more by emphasizing that it is 
nothing more than a palliative. 

An ikdministrative officer’s regional affiliations are 
of uncertain duration. Mr. Dey is no longer on the 
spot to supervise the working of his pet scheme. We 
should not be surprised to learn that his followers have 
given if up as a bad job. Even Mr. Brayne’s famous 
Gurgaon experiment fell to pieces after he left the place. 
But whether his scheme is successful or not, Mr. Dey 
has not written this brochure in vain. A more signifi- 
cant document dealing with tnis important aspect of - 
the problem of land in India has not come our way 
recently. 


H. Sanvau 


STATUS OF INDIAN PRINCES: By Pyarelat 
Nair. Published by Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad. 1941. 
Pp. 44. Price annas four. 


This pamphlet gives in a compact form and in a 
lucid manner an idea of the Status of the Indian Princes 
of whom there are about six hundred. It considers 
some of the topical questions concerning the Princely 
Order: show far has the Paramount Power the right 
of intervention in internal affairs of the States; how 
far is it bound to help them against the legitimate 
aspirations of their subjects; has it any duty towards 
the people of the States against the autocracy of their 
rulers? It also examines the fantastic claim made by 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, that 
“if the Crown withdraws from India, the Indian States 
presumably will reassume the position they occupied 
in India before the treaties were entered into.” ~ 

Mahatma Gandhi in his Foreword writes: “The 
existence of this gigantic autocracy is the greatest dis- 
proof of British democracy and is a credit neither to 
the Princes nor to the unhappy people who have to 
live under this undiluted autocracy. It is no credit to 
the Princes that they allow themselves powers which no 
human being, conscious of his dignity, should possess. 
It is no credit to the people who have mutely suffered 
the loss of elementary human freedom. And it is per- 
haps the greatest blot on British rule in India.” 

“ Nationalist India,” says Mr. Nair, “ would welcome 
the Princes into partnership with itself on a basis of 
absolute equality, providede they came as free agents, 
representing the avill of their people.” And he @oncludes: 
“ar from asking for the abolition of tM States, the 
Congress has offered a solution which will not only 
restore to the States a reality and a vitality which, on 
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their own adfnission, Pax Britannica has robbed them 
of, but will give to their rulers, ag constitutional 
eh a e? status of honourable equality in a free 
ndia. 

_ Mr. Nair presents his views dispassionately. The 
chief merit of his pamphlet is that it relies entirely on 
authentic records. , : 

There are one or two slips, explainable perhaps by 
the circumstance that the writer was behind gaol walls 
at the time of the publication of the pamphlet, 


A. B. Rupra 


SONS OF THE SOIL: Edited by W. Burns, 
D&c., ILAS., Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, 
a 1941. Pp. 7x+128+43 plates. Price Rs. 2-6 or 

The object of the present book is to present a 
‘popular account of the peasant’s life in diffewent por- 
tions of India. The field covered is the peasant’s daily 
round of life, his food and labours, his games and amuse- 
ments and his general outlook upon life. The types 
have been judiciously chosen from afl quarters of India, 
and some of the accounts have a fine literary quality 
which is striking in an official Government publication. 

The illustrations are excellent, and, we -ave sure, 
the public will welcome more books of the same sort 
about rural India. One wishes to know more about 
the dress, habitation, means of travel and transport, to 
be found in rural India; and an Ulustrated book like 
the present one covering these details would indeed 
prove equally helpful and instructive. 


Nirmat Kumar Bose 


PRIORITY OF THE YOGA-VASISTHA TO 
SAMKARACHARYA:° By Swami  Bhumananda. 
Ser a by the Kaltpur Ashrama, Kamakhya, Assam. 

‘Dp. 17. 


This is a paper read before the Tenth Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference held at Tirupati 
last year. It concerns the great controversy about the 
probable date of the Yoga-Vasistha. Dr. B. L. Atreya 
of the Benares Hindu University who, ike Swami Bhu- 
mananda, holds, in his great work on the philosophy 
of the Yoga-Vasistha, the view that the Yoga-Vasistha 
is prior to Sankara, has contributed a foreword to it. 
Most of the arguments advanced herein, in favour of 
tne thesis, are however very vague and flimsy. The 
only strong evidence put forward in support of this 
view is the references of Sankara to the Yoga-Vasistha 
in his commentaries on the Gita (4-13), the Svetaswara 
Upanishad (8-1) and Sanatsujatiyam (15, 31-1). But 
whether these three references of Sankara are made to 
the Yoga-Vasistha or not, one cannot say with certi- 
tude. Such fm evidence seems to be more conjectural 
than conclusive. ~ 

: SwAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


PRACTICE OF BRAHMACHARYA: By Swami. 


Sivananda. Published by the Sivananda Publication 
League, A. C. Mansion, P. 16/G, Bentinck Street, Cal- 
cutta. Pp. 140. Price Re. 1. 


BRAHMACHARYA DRAMA: By Swami Siva- 
nanda. Published by the Sivananda Publication League, 
Ananda Kutir, Rikhikesh. Pp. 108. Price annas eight. 

The aim of both these publications is to impress 
the value of Brahmacharya. Se 

In the first book the author has explained what is 
exactly meant by “Brahmackarya” and how to prac- 
tise it. Ang,one who wishes to build a healthy body 
and a strong intellect should take this as a guide-book. 

- The same theme has been given a more effective 
form in the second book. This is a very good -play- 
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book for the students of schools and colleges to enact 
every year during the Pujas, Prize -distributions and the 
like. The eppendices at the end contain many useful 
informations on Brahmacharya. o 


Suurm Krisuwna Basu 


_ MBETRO’SS CALCUTTA DIRECTORY (wirg 
HowraH AnD Supurss), 1941: Published by Messrs. 
Metro’s Publicity? Sales and Service, Lid., 10, Clive Row, 


Calcutta. Pp. 872. Price Rs. 4. 


The publication under review contains all the neces- 
sary informations regarding the city of Calcutta with 
Howrah and. Suburbs. Special attention has been 
given towards Trade and Industry, Government of 
Bengal Educational and other Departments; even neces- 
sary Information re., A. R. P. is also given. Though 
there is secpe for improvement, the publishers have 
tried to make the compildtion as useful and complete 
as possible. 

SourEN Ds 
. SANSKRIT-ENGLISH . 


ANANDALAHARI: With Translation and Com- 
mentary by Srv Swama Sivananda, Ananda Kutir, Rikhe- 
kesh. With a Preface and English Translation by Mr. 
Boris Sachavow. Published by the Sivananda Publica- 
tion League, Calcutia. 


The volume contains the first 41 verses of the well- 
known hymn of the Great Mother by Sankaracarya, 
generally passingeunder the name Anandalahari or 
Saundaryalahari, strictly titles of the two parts into 
which the hymn is supposed to have been divided. The 
work appears to have been based on the model of the 
Theosophical Publishing House edition of the entire 
hymn (noticed in the pages of this Journal in February, 
1940), though it does not seem to have reached the 
high standard of the latter. The order of several 
verses towards the end is different from that in the 
other edition or in the text adopted by the famous 
commentatoy Laksmidhar. But no indication is given 
of the manzuscripts on the basis of which, the text is 
edited. The translation does not always strictly follow 
the text. It is difficult to make out, for instance,’ how 
the second half of verse 24 could pe translated in the , 
way in whic4 it is published in the edition. The Roman 
transliteration. which follows the Devanagari text of 
every verse is far from satisfactory. The absence of 
any diacritical -mark mars its usefulness. Moreover, 
visarga is generally left out and the dental mute non- 
aspirate in Sanskrit is systematically represented as ay, 
aspirate. Mr. Sacharow’s translation, which is metrical, 
is given at the end of the book. ° 


_CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


SANSKRIT-BENGALI 


UPANISAT GRANTHAVALI, Parr I: Edited by 
Swamt Gambhirananda. Publisher—Swamt Atmabodha- 
nanda, Udbodhan Office, 1, Udbodhan Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-4. 

We have here a beautiful handy edition, with 
Bengali translation and notes, of nine of the principal 
Upanisads, e.g., Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, 
Mandukya, -Yaittiriya, Aitareya and et cohlad he In 
an 18-page Introduction, the learned editor has discussed 


_the main teachings of the Upanisads and their position 


in Vedic literature as’ well as Indian thought. The 
word-for-word. Bengali equivalents which precede the 
translation will: be-niuch helpful to readers -with little 
knowledge of Sanskrit in following the text without any 
difficulty while the explanatory and: critical notes that 
follow it will.be welcome even.to the Sanskrit-knowing 
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reader in grasping the inner meaning of these mystic 
writings. The Udbodhan office deserves the congratula- 
tions of the religipus-minded Bengali Hindu for bring- 
ing out attractive editions of popular scriptural texts 
like the Gita, Chandi and the Upanisads. We eagerly 
wait for the proposed second part of the sertes con- 
taining the Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka. It is only 
natural to expect that this will also uphold the prestige 
and dignity of its predecessors. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI 


UNAVIMSA SATABDIR BANGALA (BanaaL In 
tus Ninereentu Century): By Jogesh Chandra 
Bagal. Ranjan Publishing House, 26/2, Mohan Bagan 
Row, Calcutta. 1941. Price Rs. 2. 


During the last two decades, there has been a re- 
newed interest in a critical study of the cultural history 
af Bengal in the nineteenth century. From the very 
commencement of that century, the contact and cogflict 
of Bengal with western civilisation led to an entire re- 
construction of its culture in almost all its aspects. In 
order to understand our present-day culture, it is essen- 
tial to appreciate its deep and far-reaching foundation 
on the culture of the last century; and we are grateful 
to a small band of scholars who, with exemplary patience 
and industry, have been giving us the results of their 
fruitful studies of the hitherto neglected mass of docu- 
ments and records of the nineteerfth century. Their 
attention, however, has been hitherto chiefly confined 
to a critical examination of the various aspects of its 
educational and literary history, and we have now some 
excellent monographs bearing upon these subjects. ‘That 
‘the trend of these studies has been inspiring and fruitful 
is shown by the present work, which attempts in 4 
modest, but thorough, way to investigate some other 
aspects as well of the cultural history of the nineteenth 
century Bengal. Mr. Bagal selects for his study seven 
interesting and important personages of ethis period, 
namely, Rustomjee Cowasjee, Radhakanta Deb, David 
Hare, Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, arachand Chakra- 
varti, Rasik Krishna Mallik, and Radhanath Stkdar. 
He has spared no yfins to make the accounts full and 
critical; and his style of presentation makes them inter- 
esting. He has not relied upon second-hand informa- 
tian, which is mostly untrustworthy; but at every step 
he has taken care to go back to original records and 
furnish correct and unbiassed statements of fact. It 
‘will be enough to say that in this he has been guitied 
by the example of Mr. Brajendra Nath Banerji, whom 
he acknowledges as his Guru in this sphere; and it must 
be said that the example has been inspirmg. The author 
has eminently succeeded by his patience, perseverance 
and regard for historical accuracy. The last three 
studies, especially that of Radhanath Sikdar, deserve 
special mention, but all the studies have given us new 
and interesting facts which are bound to be of immense 
value to a critical study of the cultural history of Bengal. 
We congratulate the author on his success, but we also 
expect that he will continue these studies and give us 
from time to time the results of his interesting research 
into the forgotten records of the nineteenth century. 


x4 S. K. Dr 


BANGLA PARANO (Tue Tracuine or Benaatt) : 
By Prof. Pryaranjan Sen. Published by Bharati Bha- 
vana, College Square, Calcutta. Pp. 188. Price Re. 1. 


This is a timely publication. In these days when 
Bengali is taking its rightful place among the other 
subjects of study im our schools it is imperative that 
teachers of Bengali should pay increasing attention to 
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the various methods of teaching the subject. The 
author has dome well in placing nis ideas and Sugges- 
tions at the disposal of those who are interasted in the 
work, professionally or otherwise. He speaks with 
authority on the subject as he has been connected with 
the Teachers’ Training Department of the Calcutta 
University since its inception in 1935. 

Tine book not only sets forth broad principles but 
also goes into details and gives a number of helpful 
and constructive suggestions. It is hoped that the book 
will stimulate interest and help teachers to make the 
teaching of Bengali a source of pleasure and profit to 
themselves and to their scholars. : 

KsurisH Roy 


KAUTUKA-KATHA: By Sri Devendra Nath 
Mitra, M.A, BL. Published by Das Gupia & Co., 
54/8, College Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1. 


A small volume of 51 funny stories. Some are 
collected from talks and gossips, some probably from 
foreign periodicals, and the rest are the author's original 
composition. As a*leisure time recreation, the study of 
the vook may not be unprofitable. 


- ANJALI: By Sri Devendra Nath Mitra, M.A,, 
BL. Published by Das Gupta & Co., 54/8, College 
Street, Calcutta. Price annas twelve. 


A small book of poems. Though not of a very 
high order. Some of the poems are sweet and agreeable. 
The pieces of translation are formal and unattractive. 


D. N. MooxersJBa 


HINDI 


DIARY KE KUCHH PANE: By Ghanshyamdas 
Birla. Published by Sasta Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi. 
Pp. 184. Price Re. 1-8. 


The book, under review, consists of a sheaf of some 
leaves from the diary which the writer evidently kept 
when he attended the Second Round Table Conference 
in London, on behalf of the Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry. The record begins 
with the time“when Gandhiji, Malavyaji and others 
left Bombay per S.S. Rajputana till the closing sessions 
of the Conference. The writer’s eagle-eye took note 
of everything, concerning Gandhiji, that happened on 
board “the ship during the voyage and at the ports 
which it touched on the way. It was roses, roses all 
the way, but after his arrival at his destination the 
roses were changed into thorns, for Gandhiji met with 
disappointment after disappointment. However, this 
gloom, which gathered round him, was relieved by the 
touching expressions of the poor people’s love for him, 
his presence among the children whose. company he 
liked better than the meetings of the Conference, his 
acceptance of some jewels which were returned, m 
token of repentance by the surviving members of the 
family of a military officer, who had taken part in the 
Mutiny of 1857 and carried them off home as a part 
of the spoils of victory; Lloyd George’s remark that 
without Satyagraha, India would not get Swaraj; the 
late Lord Lothian’s observation that the Indian moder- 
ates were no longer held in high respect by the English- 
men of his way of thinking and that they knew that 
the British Government had to settle accounts with the 
Congress, the Moslems and the non~Brahmins (where- 
upon Gandhiji said, “Leave the third party out’) and 
his efforts, single~-handed, alas! against the vivisection 
of India. e 

Diary Ke Kuchh Pane is not only aff interesting 
study of the mystical mind of Gandhiji, but also of 
various other types. of people, such as, the English 
politician, the Indian communalist, and the British 
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business-man* There are some very good pictures in 
the book. 
G. M. 


- MARATHI 


MALIK AMBER (Surr Sayasr Bau Jayana Mana, 
Vor. 165) : By V. 8. Wakaskar, Baroda. Published by 
P. A. Chitre, BA. Khari Bav Road, Baroda. Crown 
size. Pp. 88. Price annas sia. 


Malik Amber, the Abyssinian soldier of fortune, 
general, statesman and administrator made history by 
his genius, bravery and loyal and unflinching support 
of the Ahmednagar principality carved out of the 
Bahamani Kingdom of the Deccan. He stoutly fought 
the Bijapur Sultans as well as the Delhi Moguls in 
defence of Ahmednagar and postponed the day of its 
final subjugation by the vastly superior Mogul hordes. 
Besides this, he introduced and established the survey 
and settlement system in the Deccan. He als@ initiated 
the guerilla method of warfare, specially suited to the 
mountainous terrain of Maharashtra, successfully adopt- 
ed by the Mahrattas after him. Mr. Wakaskar’s small 
book brings out these salient pontts in an easy and 
simple style and should thus prove interesting as well 
as instructive to those for whom it is intended. ‘« « 


SHALINICHI NIVDAK PATREU: By °*Govind 
Balwant Makode, B.A. Published by Keshav Bhikajt 
Dhavale, Girgaum, Bombay. Crown size. Pp. 148. 
Price annas twelve. 


Social, political, ethical and other questions of 
the day, interspersed in an epistolary literary form and: 
handled by an observant mind find readier acceptance 
from the reading public than when they are offered in 
the usual discoursive method and the lette#s contained 


.in this book are an example in point. Though nowhere ~ 


near their eminent precursor Vaisala Vahinicht Patre 
which appeared over nearly two decades ago either in 
form, grace or merit, the present collection makes good 
reading by its easy and unaffected ‘style and introduces 
to the readers some of the questions and personalities 
of the aay in their unconventional form. The letters 
create in particular a homely atmosphere such as one 
would expect by their domestic setting and makes one 
live in their spirit for the time being. = 

D. N. Apts 


MALAYALAM 


JEAN VAL JEAN: By Vidwan K. Prakasam. 
Publishers—A, R. P. Press, Kunnumkulam. Crown size. 
Pp. vu+220. Kunnumkulam, 1112. Price Re. 1. 


This book is a condensed version of the well-known 
work of Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. There have been 
already one or two versions of ‘the book in the Malaya- 
lam language of which Nalappad Narayana Menon’s 
Pavangal is a literal translation in three volumes con- 
sisting of 3,000 parts and covering several hundreds of 
“pages. 
not easily procurable by readers of poor financial re- 
sources, so the author at the instance of some of his 
friends has condensed Pavangal to a handy manual so 
that it may come within easy reach of all. The title 
of the result of his labours is Jean Val Jean, after the 
ney of the most important character in the ‘original 
Work. : ; , 

The author is well-known as a modern Malayalam 
writer and a novelist who has earned some reputation 
by his literary work. He therefore needs no introduc-~ 
tion. The ook is written in good Malayalam and the 
author has taken special care not to Spoil the trend 
of the story in the abridgment. One who has read the 
English version of Les Miserables can see that Jean 


This monumental work has been found to be, 
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Val Jean is a faithful summary of the original work. 
“ Few, save the poor, feel for the poor.” Unhappily tke 
author has introduced a note of sringaram on page 199, 
which is uncalled for as unwholesomegin a popular work 
of this character and which has given a superficial touch 
+o the conversation between the grandfather and his 
grandson. Nonetheless, the author deserves the hearty 
congratulation on his production of a book which will 
undoubtedly prdVe a valuable additional contnbution 
to Malayalam literature. 


P. O. Marrxat 


KANNADA 


KAVI KANAKADASARU: By | Sheshacharya 
Katti, BA., LL.B. Pleader from. Anantshain-galli, Bel- 
goum. Crown 8vo. Pp..12+258. Price Re. 1-8. 


In this book, the writer has discussed the life and 
works of Kanaka Das—a lyrical poet of 16th century. 
He was a contemporary of the Great Krishna-Devaraya 
of Vijayanagara—the famous patron of Art and Lettess. 
His ‘benevolent reign was the source of many a culturel 
activity in Karnataka. Sjt. Katti has endeavoured in 
a small compass to throw a flood of light on the cultural 
and religious movements of Kanakadasa’s times. The 


treatment of the subject is scholarly and the style limpid, 


attractive and popular. This book opens out new vistas 
of knowledge regarding the political and cultural life 


of those times. He has delved deep in the works of ~ 


Kanakadas to traee the influence of contemporary poli- 
tical -activities on his writings, and has collated and 
adduced many thoughtful evidence in this behalf. A 
cursory glance at the contents of the book will convince 
the reader of the writer’s genuine scientific and critical 


insight into the subject. In the first 44 pages he has 


taken a bird’s eye view of the contemporary life—social 


—religious and ‘political. In the pages following he has |, 


reviewed the poetical works of Kanakadas and has 
incidentally pointed out the fountain from where the 
poet has freely drawn his inspiration. The chapters on 
‘Kanakadasa’s special features are eminently readable. 
The Bombay University has patronised the publication 
of this book and this fact alone is an eloquent testi- 


mony of the scholarly and critieal character of the, 


book. An alphabetical index at the end is highly uséful. 
Sjt. Katti deserves all credit for his silent and 
ynaustentatious study of the subject. The book merits 
a thoughtful reading. 
; V. B. Nak 


| -TELUGU 


RAMYALOKAM: By Rayaprolu Subbarao. 
Published by Navya Sahitya Parishat, Guntur. Pop. 39. 
Price annas eight. 


THRUNA KAUKAUAM: By R. Subbdrao. 
Published by Navya Sahitya Parishat, Guntur. Pp. 88. 
Price annas eight. 


These two poetical works by this well-known 


Andhra poet will certainly add to the fame he had « . 


already achieved by his noteworthy contributions to 
Telugu Literature. The author is blessed with a glow- 
ing imagery and a sense’ of beauty which give a brilliant 
colouring to his ideas. The language is gorgeous with 
illuminating phrases which almost smack of the classical. 
One can always bank on him for'real poetry. 


A. .K. Row 
* GUJARATI 


RAG MANJUSHA: By Kumar Shr Mangal- 
singhji of Lathi (Kathcawad). Printed at the Swadhin 


¢ 
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Printing Press, Rangpur and Colour Blocks at the 
Prabast Press, Calcutta. 1941. Pp. 14. Price Rs. 6. 


Kumar Shri pelongs to the family of Kalapi— 
the Prince-poet of Lathi, who has left a name in 


Gujarati literature as a poet and a writer of renown. 


Tke cultural side of the activities of this literary 
princely family and their alliance with Fine Arts,— 
specially printing—has been given a enaterial form in 
thi portfolio of eight beautiful pictures of the follow- 
ing Ragas in Indian Music: (1) Bhairav, (2) Todi, 
(3. Hindol, (4) Malhar, (5) Shree, (6) - Bageshree, 
(7) Bihag and (8) Malkosh. Rajput and other schools 
of Indian Painting have also painted pictures of Indian 
Regas but in modern times very few attempts have 
been made in this direction. The painter has caught 
the spirit underlying the function of the particular 
Rega and tried to reproduce it with his brush. Verses 
by Poet Lalit describe the symbolic significance of the 
pictures and a very learned Preface by Harkaul Shukla 
fully sets out the history of the painting of the Ragas 
and their significance. He has studied his topi@ ex~ 
tremely well. The Prabasi Press has turned out the 
pictures beautifully. 


RUPMATI: By Chunilal V. Shah. Printed at 
the Prajabandhu Press, Ahmedabad. 1941. Thick 
cardboard. Pp. 336. Price Rs. 2. 


The vractised pen of Mr, Shah has endowed the 
romantic love episode of Baz Bahadur of Mandu 
and Rupamati—the daughter of a Hindu Gosain Vaisha- 
nay with the halo of Sufistic ZJshk. The end was 
tragic, and in spite of many other episodes woven into 
the narration, the dominating note of Jove and tragedy 
affacts the reader. Mr. Shah has been at pains to find 
ous how much historical truth is there in this popular 
love story. He has tried to describe the Sufi’s Material 
and Spiritual ‘Jshk, and views the episode from that 
po:nt of view which, of course is the proper approach 
to the subject. Altogether the book furnishes pleasant 
reeding and testifies to the labour bestoWed by Mr. 
Shah in investigating the facts connected with this 
un.que episode. 


_BHAVANI KA#YA SAMUCHCHAYA. Publish- 
ed by J. B. Dave, B.A. Printed at the Dhragandhra 
Sicte Printing Press. 1941. Cloth cover. Pp. 878. 
Price Rs. 2 


This is a collection of poems, in the old style, 
written by the late Kavi Bhavani Shankar of Bhavaa- 
gar, on Vedant, Ishwar Bhakti, Cow protection, duties 
of Brahmans, etc. 'Bhere are verses on snuff and head-~ 
ache, adu‘tery and goodness of heart, etc. There are 
verses written in picture-prabandhas of intricate de- 
sign. There is no special merit in the performances, 
whyh all the same is representative of a style fast 
disappearing. 


GUL-E-POLAND: By Umashankar Joshi. 
Printed ct the Kumar Printing, Ahmedabad. 19939. 
Paper Cover. Pp. 84. Price Re. 1. 


Mietskievitch, the poet of Poland. was expelled from 
Poiand to Russia. On his way he wrote Crimean son- 
nets, which were translated into English and from 
English efhey have been translated into Gujarati. The 
translator has been able to preserve the spirit of the 
original : if could not be otherwise when a poet trans- 
lates a post. The essay on “Sonnet,” its structure and 
its history is a detailed one ands comprises each and 
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every question related to this rather technical branch 
of poetry. 
K.eM. J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Neem Tree: By Bhagirath Mehta. N. M. Thak- 
kar and Company. Pp. 23. Contains sonnets on di- 
verse subjects. 


yw Peeps into Practical Drafting and Precis Writing : 
By Hari Shankar Srivastava. Lakshmi Book Depot, 17, 
Blunt Square, Lucknow. Pp. 133. Price annas twelve. 
For candidates preparing for competitive examinations 
for recruitment to ministerial and other services cf 
Government, 


Legend of Lost Ring and other Poems: By B. 
Rama Rao, A. F.GS., “Srivilas,” Visveswarapur, 
Bangalore City. Pp. 59. Contains poems on different 
topics. 


Our Immediate Step: By S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Retired Advocate-General of Madras. Pp. 10. Puts 
forward.a scheme to end the communal! problem. 


Britain Will Win: By J. T. Fernandez. Pp. 44. 
Price annas eight. States various facts and figures in 
support of the author’s contention. 


World Peace and How to Establish Ii: By D.N. 
Deb. Published by the author from P. O. Jagatsi, Db. 
Sylhet, Assam. Pp. 21. Price annas two. 


Vagrant Dwellers: By K. Srinivas, B.A. Publish- 
ers—Muthfrangavas, Trichinopoly. Pp. 12. Price 
annas eight. Contaims a poem in four cantos.— 


The Chirping Bird: By Madhav Prasad Shrivas- 
tava. Universal Book Depot, Sitabuldi, Nagpur. Pp. 
47. Price annas six. Contains poems on diverse sub- 
jects. 


Songs of Devotion: By K. Vaidyanathan, B.A. 
To be had of V. Gourisankaran, “ Sriniketan,” Kosapet, 
Vellore, (S. India). 


Heroes and Heroines of Islam—Book III: By 
Mian Abdul Hakim, B.A. Published by Macmillan 
and Co., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London. Ilus- 
trated. Pp. 46. Price annag six. 


The Coming Age: By Jagdamba Prasad Johri. 
Published by Shanno Devi Johri, 105/300, Srinagar, 
Cawnpur. Pp. 24. Price annas four. 


Charka (A Poem): By I. V. Rangacharya. To 
be had of the author, 5, Lakshmi Vilas, Daniel Strect, 
Thyagarayanagar, Madras. Pp. 21. Price annas four. 


The War Prediction: By VY. K. Satagopachariar. 
Published by the author from Hanuman Jothisha Ash- 
ramam, ‘Tiruttani. Hlustrated. Pp. 40. Price Inland 
annas twelve, Foreign 1s. 6d. 


The Flute of Conscvousness : 
A. philosophical treatise. 


An Elementary Study of First Aid: By M. L. 
Bose, Bidyabinode, !.F.T. Com. (Lond.), L.D.O., H. & 
S. (Lond.), Ambulance Officer, etc., etc. Published by 
Profulla Chandra Ghosh, 46, Gouribari Lane, Calcutta. 
Pp. 55. Price annas eight. e 


5 By Jagannath. Pp. 


: | TAGORE’S TIPS TO TEACHERS 
By' N. 8. ULLAL, B.a., STCD.. 


Tua great and noble Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
who, by his departure into eternity, has left not 
only in India but in the whole world a void which 
can scarcely be filled, was a towering versatile 
genius and was as great a teacher as a poet, 
artist, patriot, philosopher and philanthropist. 
His book bearing the title of ‘ My Remaniscen- 
ces,” which, by the way, is a mirror of his life, 
is full of sayings which are at once informative, 
critical and suggestive to us teachers and I pro- 
pose, in this article, to quote some of them. | 

The art of a poet or painter lies in selecting 
and holding up for others’ observation and ad- 
miration those features of human life or the 
world around which ordinarily escape their 
attention. Tagore possessed this capacity to 
perfection. He could give a detailed and yet 
humorous and attractive description of anything 
im life or Nature and that in dignified, language. 
The following passage will illustrate this : 

Speaking of his days of childhood he says, 

“Our days were spent in the servants’ quarters in 
the south-east corner of the outer apartments. One of 
our servants was Shyam, a dark chubby boy with curly 
locks, hailing from the District of Khulna. He would 
put me into a selected spot and, tracing a chalk-line all 
round, warn me with solemn face and uplifted finger 
of the perils of transgressing this ring. Whether the 
threatened danger was material or spiritual I never fully 
understood, but a great fear used to possess me. I had 
read in the Ramayana of the tribulations of Sita for 
having left the ring drawn by Lakshman, so if was not 
possible for me to be sceptical of its potency. 

__ “Just below the window of this room was a tank 
with a flight of masonry steps leading down mto the 
water; on the west bank, along the garden wall, an 
immense banyan tree; to the south a fringe of cocoa- 
nut palms. Ringed round as I was near this window, 
I would spend the whole day peering through the drawn 
venetian shutters, gazing and gazing on this scene as on 
a picture-book. From early morning our neighbours 
would drop in one by one to have their bath. I knew 
the time for each one to arrive. I was familiar with the 
peculiarity of each one’s toilet. One would stop up his 
ears with his fingers as he took his regulation number of 
dips, after which he would depart. Another would not 
venture on a complete immersion but be content with 
only squeezing his wet towel repeatedly over his head. 
A third would carefully drive the surface impurities 
away from him with a rapid play of his arms, and then 
on a sudden impulse take his plunge. There was one 
who jumped in from the top-steps without any pre- 
liminaries at all. Another would walk slowly in, step 
by step, neuttering his morning prayers the while. One 
was always in a hurry, hastening home as soon as he 
was through with his dip. Another was in no sort of 
hurry at all, taking his bath leisurely, followed by 2 


good rub-down, and a change from wet bathing clothes 
into clean ones, including a careful adjustment of the 
folds of his waist-cloth, ending. with a turn or two in 
the outer garden and the gathering of flowers, with 
which he would finally saunter slowly homewards, radiat- 
ing the cool comfort of his refreshed body, as he went. 
This would go on till it was past noon. Then the bathing 
place would be deserted and become silent. Only the 
ducks remained, paddling about after water-snails, or 
busy preening their feathers, the livelong day.” 


~f40w some people exaggerate in their des- 
cription of any new thing they have seen 13 
clearly, strikingly and humorously depicted in 
Tagore’s account of his first Railway journey: in 
his boyhood. The passage is given helow: 

“Our first halt was to be for a few days at Bolpur. 


Satya had been there a short time before with his - 


parents. No self-respecting nineteenth century infant 
would have credifed the account of his travels which 
he gave us on his return. Satya had told us that, unless 
one was very expert, getting into a railway carriage was 
a terribly dangerous affair—the least slip and it was all 
up. Then, again, a fellow had to hold or to his seat 
with all his might, otherwise the jolt at starting was 
so tremendous, there was no telling where one would 


get thrown off to. So when we got to the railway - 


station I was all a-quiver. So easily did we get into 
our compartment, however, that I felt sure the worst 
was yet to°come. d when, at length, we made an 
absurdly smooth start, without any semblance of adven- 
ture, I felt woefully disappointed.” . 


Every teacher should cultivate this power, 


of giving detailed and yet humorous and attrac- 
tive descriptions of things, if at all he or she 
wishes to create interest in and arrest the atten- 
tion of his or her pupils in the class-room. 

* How children are more likely than not te 
copy the evil traits in their teacher, sather than 
imbibe learning and wisdom from him and why, 
therefore, the teacher should be very careftl 
about his behaviour with his pupils are well 
illustrated in the following passage : . 


“While at the Oriental Seminary I had discovered 
a way out of the degradation of being a mere pupil. 
I had started a class of my own in a cprner of our 
verandah. The wooden bars of the railing were my 
pupils, and I would act the schoolmaster, cane in hand, 
seated on a chair in front of them. I had decided which 
were the good boys and which the bad—nay, further, I 
could distinguish clearly the quiet from the *naughty, 
the clever from the stupid. The bad rails had suffercd 
so much from my constant caning that they must hare 
longed to give up the ghost, had they been alive. Ard 
the more scarred the got with my strokes the worse thcy 
angered me, till I knew not how to punish them enouga. 
None remain to bear witness today how tremendousty 
I tyrannised over that poor dumb class of mine. My 
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wooden pupils have since been replaced by cast-iron 
railings, nor have any of the new generation taken up 
their education in the same way—they could never have 
made the same impression. 

“T have sin@e realised how much easier it is to 
acquire the manner than the matter. Without an effort 
had I assimilated all the impatience, the short temper, 
the partiality and the injustice displayed by my teachers 
to the exclusion of the rest of their teaching. My only 
eansolation is that I had not the power of venting 
these barbarities on any sentient creature. Nevertheless, 
the difference between my wooden pupils and those 
of the Seminary did not prevent my psychology from 
being identical with that of its schoolmasters.” 

The following passage is a witty and im- 
pressive statement of the fact that the songs 
which school-pupils are made: to sing at the 
commencement of their day’s work by way of 
invigorating and interesting them in their work 
éefeat their very object if they are couched in 
a foreign tongue and a foreign tune. 

“YT could not have been long at the Oriental 
Seminary, for I was still of tender age when I joined 
the Normal School. The only one of its features which 
I remember is that before the classes began all the boys 
had to sit in a row in the gallery and go through some 
Innd of singing or chanting of verses—evidently an 
attempt at introducing an element of cheerfulness into 
the daily routine. . 

“Unfortunately the words were English and the 
tune quite as foreign so that we had not the faintest 
notion what sort of incantation we were practising, 
‘ neither did the meaningless monotony of the perform- 
ance tend to make us cheerful. This failed to disturb 
the serene self-satisfaction of the school authorities at 
having provided such a treat; they deemed it super- 
fluous to inquire into the practical effect of their bounty; 
they would probably have counted. it a crime for the 
boys not to be dutifully happy. Anyhow*they rested 
content with taking the song as they found it, words and 
all. from the self-same English book which had furnished 
the theory. 

“The language *into which this English resolved 
itself in our mouths cannot but be edifying to philolo- 
gists. I can recall only one line: 

‘Kallokee pullokee  singill mellaling moellaling 
mellaling.’ ae 

“ After much thought I have been able to guess. at 


éhe original of a part of it. Of what words Kallokee. 


is the transformatioy, still baffles me. The rest I think 
Was ¢ 

‘Full of glee, singing merrily, merrily, merrily !’” 
The well-known truism, now generally 
realised, that mere book-teaching of science 
without observation and experiment and the 
handling of poetry as a means to teach grammar 
without its appreciation from the emotional 
standpoint are a sheer waste of time, is humor- 
ously and succinctly brought out in the passage 
that follows : 

“ At®school we were then in the class below the 
highest one, at home we had advanced in Bengali much 
further than the subjects taught in the class. We had 
been through Akshay Datta’s book on Popular Physics 


and had also finished the epic of Meghnadvadha. We 
read our physical science without any reference to phy- 
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sical objects and so our knowledge of the subject was 
correspondingly bookish. In fact the time spent on it 
had been thoroughly wasted; much more so to my 
mind than if it had been wasted in doing néthing. The 
Meghnadvadha, also, was not a thing of joy to us. The 
tastiest dainty may not be relished when thrown at one’s 
head. To employ an epic to teach language is like 
using a sword to shave with—sad for the sword, bad for 
the chin. A poem should be taught from the emotional 
standpoint; inveigling it into service as grammar-cum- 
dictionary is not calculated to propitiate the divine 
Saraswati.” | 

_ Lastly Tagore’s experience of a queer private 
tutor, when in England for studies, described 
in his own inimitable way of combining light- 
ness of manner with importance of matter shows 
how even a poor and needy tutor can be honest 
and conscientious. Here is the description : 


“While living in these rooms there was one who 
came to teach me Jatin. His gaunt figure with its worn- 
out clothing seemed no more able than the naked trees 
to withstand the winter’s grip. I do not know what his 
age was, but he clearly looked older than his Decl 
Some days in the course of our lessons he would sudden! 
be at a loss for some word, and look vacant and ashamed. 
His people at home counted him a crank. He had 
become possessed of a theory. He believed that in each 
age some one dominant idea is manifested in every 
human society in all parts ‘of the world; and though it 
may take different shapes under different degrees of 
civilisation, it is at bottom one and the same; nor is 
such idea taken from one by another by any process 
of adoption, for this truth holds good even where there 
is no intercourse. His great preoccupation was the 
gathering and recording of facts to prove this theory. 
And while so engaged his home lacked food, his body 
clothes. His daughters had but scant respect for his 
theory and were perhaps constantly upbraiding him for 
his infatuation. Some days one could see from his 
face that he had lighted upon some new proof and that 
his thesis had correspondingly advanced. On these 
occasions I would broach the subject, and was enthusi- 
astic at his enthusiasm. On other days he would be 
steeped in gloom, as if his burden was too heavy to 
bear. Then would’ our lessons halt at every step; his 
eyes wander away into empty space, and his mind refuse 
to be dragged into the pages of the First Latin Gram- 
mar. I felt keenly for the poor body-starved, theory~- 
burdened soul and though I was under no delusion as 
to the assistance I got in my Latin, I could not make 
up my mind to get rid of him. This pretence of learn- 
ing Latin lasted as long as I was at these lodgings. 
When, on the eve of leaving them, I offered to settle 
his dues, he said piteously : “Ihave done nothing and 
only wasted your time, I cannot accept any payment 
from you.” It was with great difficulty that I got him 
at last to fake his fees.” 


I close this article with a fervent hope that 
all teachers would note and act up to the sound 
educational principles involved m the above 
quoted passages and that private tutors 
in particular would note the honesty and con- 
scientious nature of Tagore’s cranky tutor, who, 
though regular in his yisits, was aware of the 
fact that whgt he had actually imparted to his 
pupil was not worth a fee. ; aa 


“ISLAM IN DANGER”: 


By “ YAMADATTA ” 


yy 


Tun cry of ‘Islam in danger’ is often raised 
by the Muhammadan leaders and public men 
to serve their own personal ends. Mr. Fazl-ul 
Hug and his Muhammadan colleagues of the 
Ministry are adepts in this matter. Whenever 
they lack an argument or solid good reason for 
what they are going to do, they raise dhe cry 
of ‘Islam in danger.’ In the matter of appoint- 
ments to public services, they have thrown 
overboard the principle of competition and of 
‘ fair field and no favour’ and that of appointing 
the best and fittest man, irrespective of caste, 
creed and religion openly with loud trumpeting. 
Even if a Muhammadan with the minimum or 
the necessary technical qualification cannot be 
found in Bengal, they import Muhammadans 
from outside. How contrary this is to the 
principles enunciated by the Prophet of Islam 
in the Koran will be evident from the following 
extract taken from Mill’s On Inberty : 

‘.It ts in the Koran, not the New Testament, that 
we read the maxim— 


“A ruler who appoints any man to an office when 
there is in his dominions another man better qualified 
for it, sins against God and the state.” 


That Mill is right in his quotation is evi- 
dent from the fact that no Mubammadan has ever 
raised any the least objection to it, although 
Mill’s On Inberty has been used as a text-book 
in the Colleges and Universities for over 80 
years, 

The fact is, neither the Muhammadan 
Ministers of Bengal, nor the Muhammadan 
public men honestly care to follow the precepts 
of the Koran; all that they care for is cheap 
notoriety and consolidation of their own posi- 
tions. The reason for the clamour is purely 
communal self-aggrandisement without any 
justification, at best political job-hunting. 

There is the communal electorate. ‘To the 
question raised by the masses at the time of 
the election: What have you done for us? 
the Hindu candidate may answer, “I have 
suffered imprisonment for the political 
uplift of my country,” or “I have been 
instrumental in establishing a brary, get- 
ting the local’ schooleraised to the High 
English Standard, persuading Raja of X in 
establishing the charitable dispensary,” or “ My 
family or my ancestors have constructed the 


road to—, excavated the tank, established beds 
at the hospital,” etc., or “ Look at my moral 
endeavour and social service for the benefit of 
the nation at large,” the only answer that a 
Muhammadan can give is that he has been 
instrumental in securing jobs for so many 
Muhammadans, which in practice means for 
his own relations. The only philosophy behind 
these appointments is (apart from the indivi- 
dua? benefit of the persons thus appointed) is 
that they harm the Hindus, or are likely to 
harm them: As the Muhammadans cannot 
fairly compete with the Hindus, so the Hindus 
must be harmed otherwise; at least an attempt 
must be made to harm them. 

In Bengal, fifty per cent of the posts under + 
the Governmen® are reserved for the Muham- 
madans. The reason is they are fifty-five per 
cent of the population; although there are good 
reasons to doubt whether they are really 55 per 
cent or ate in majority. Let us examine the 
reason a little more carefully. The relative 
occupational distribution of the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans in the year 1921 were as follows: 





° Hindus Muhammadanes 
Total Population 208,09,000 254,86 ,000 
Ordinary Cultivators 101,79,000 197 ,22,000 
Field Labourers .. 19,25$00 


22,10,000 
Other Forms of Production 
of Raw Materials, Minerals, 


etc. ; 18,07,000 6,20,000 
Trade, Industry, Transport, 

etc. .. 47,838,000 18,838,000 
Public Administration and ; 
Liberal Arts ie 8,50,000 222,000 
Domestic Service, Persons 

living on their incomes, etc. 10,44,000 6,01,000 
Inmates of Jails - 65 082 
Beggars, Vagrants - 1,84,865 208,865 
Procurers and Prostitutes .. 31,214 11,936 





We have to rely on the 1921 statistics, as 


similar figures were avoided in the 1931 Censts . , 


Report. Why it was avoided the late Sir Abd- 
el-Krim Ghuznavi, who was then in charge cf 
the census operations, could ‘have told jus ant 
Mr. Fazl-ul-Hugq can tell us. 

It will be seen that out of 255 lakh Muhan— 
madans, 219 lakhs were engaged in actusl 
cultivation. They are the toiling masses, leavitg 
36 lakh Mulhammadans who niay be, by a litte 
stretch of language, described as classes. Thrs 


40D 


is the upper limit. The corresponding figures 
fo> the Hindus are 121 lakhs and 87 lakhs. 

If we deduct the actual toilers engaged in 
icustry, trade and other occupations, the pra- 
fo-tion of those who may be described as true 
ecompetitors for Government service will not be 
very diterent from the proportion of persons 
eneaged in professions and liberal arts, viz. 629 
Hindus: 132 Muhammadans, or roughly 5 
Ejndus & others: 1 Muhammadan. 

We are emboldened in this conclusion by 
the fact that the number of ‘ Bhadraloks ’ among 
the Hindus was 27,08,000; the corresponding 
ciacs among the Muhammadans, the Sayyads, 
being only 74,000. Here the proportion is 37 
Hindus: 1] Muhammadan. If we confine our- 
selves to the Brahmins alone among the Paes, 
the proportion is 17: I. 

The ery is, the Muhammadans must sat 55 
per cent of Government jobs; and they have 
beea given 50 per cent only. In practice it 
mzens that the Muhammadan classes will get 
the jobs. Why the Muhammadan classes, will 
get the jobs? Because 86 per cent of them 
are actual cultivators and field Bbourers. What 

eve the Muhammadan classes done for these 
Muaammadan cultivators by way of social 
service from being instrumental in the opening 
of < village post office to the establishment of a 
Hign English School, or from the establishment 
of < charitable dispensary to the foundation of 
a ved in a hospital, that they claim ‘ proportion- 
al t> population’ share of services *under the 
Government : the answer is Silence. 
The Dal Bhat (bread and butter) Ministry 


- in Eengal and its supporters are out to secure 


da. Dhat for themselves and their relations by 
raising the false and specious ery of “ Islam in 
Danger”: by arousing the worst communa! 
passions and hatred in human breasts. 

¢ Since the establishment of the Fazl-ul-Hugq 
mizgstry in Bengal, who raise the cry of ‘ Islam 
in danger’ in season and out of season, whose 
only stock-in-trade seems to be this cry of 
‘Islem in danger’ Islam has been in danger of 
abfard claim being put forward by its votaries 
in its name. An urinal is being constructed in 
a cil] court compound; the Muhammadan in 
Bengal faces west at the time of his prayers; 
here: Islam is in danger, and the urinal must 
not 3%e constructed facing west. A Hindu is 
worsiipping the goddess Kali facing north; the 
feet of Siva is towards the west; which it mus! 
not co. The ery of Islam in danger 3 is sought to 
be reised, and communal disturbances created. 
The Hindus have been worslfipping Kali from 
tim2 immemorial; and even that ultra-orthodox 
Aurargzebe did not object. But the present 
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day Bengali Muhammadan must raise the cry. 
The number of communal riots have in- 
creased since the enthronement of tle Fazl-ul- 
Hug ministry by 44 times. The relevant de- 

tails are given below: 
No. of Communal 


Year Disturbances 
1935 r “A 

1936 vi 2 

1937 ae 6 
Average 4-3 
1938 ed 24 

1939 - 16 

1940 nt 21 
Average 203 


[See page 4 of the Report on Police Administration 
in Bengal outside 6f Calcutta and its Suburbs.] 
_ In the matter of personal law the Muham- 
madasas claim themselves to be very conservative 
and orthodox. Look at their attitude towards 
wakf-al-al-awed. In 1937 they had the Shariat 
Act’ xxvi of 1937 passed through the Central 
Legislature. It applies the Muslim Personal 
Law to a number of important matters, and 
operates throughout British Indila, excluding 
Frontier ¢Province, which has a more far- 
reaching Act of its own. It enacts: 

Notwithstanding any custom or usage to the con- 
trary, in all questions (save questions relating to agri- 
cultural land) regarding intestate succession, OO, 
marriage, dissolution of marriage, * * the ie 


of decision in cases where the parties are isan: shall 
be the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat).” 


The Shariat Law has been particularly 
strengthened regarding marital rights and 
obligations. 

They: are following the Shariat strictly. 

_ The orthodox Muhammadan law on the 
effect of Apostacy from Islam has been stated 
by Sri Dinshaw Mulla (a member of the Privy 
oe) in his book on Muhammadan Law to 

e: 

“ Apostacy from Islam of either party to a marriage 
operates as a. complete and immediate dissolution of 
the marriage.” 

Many Hindu women, who are often kid- 
napped and abducted, are forcibly converted to 
Islam and married to Muhammadan husbands. 
To escape such forcible marriages the ex-Hindu 
women get themselves re-converted to Hinduism, 
Formerly such re-conversion was impossible; 
and there was no escape for the Hindu women 
once foreibly converted and married to a 
Muhammadan. But row thanks to the Arya 
Samaj and’-to the preachers of tie Hindu 
Mission, re-conversion is possible and sometimes 
does take place. 


WHAT IS GANDHISM 


The Muhammadans saw the danger and 
flaw in their armour. So the Koran or no Koran, 
the Shariateor no Shariat, law or no law, they 
raised the cry of ‘Islam in danger’; for was 
not the numerical strength of the Muhammadans 
in India going to be reduced ever so slightly ? 
And they had the Dissolution of Muslim 
Marriages Aet passed in 1939; by section 4 of 
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which “the renunciation of Islam by a married 
Muslim woman, or her conversion to a faith 
other than Islam, (italics ours) shall not by itself 
operate to dissolve her marriage.’® 

Indeed the ery of “Islam in Danger” has 
become a very handy slogan and_ political 
weapon in the, hands of the communalist 
Muhammadans. 





WHAT IS GANDHISM 
_ By SACHINDRA NATH BASU, Bareister-at-Law _ 


As has happened to all great men who tried to 
shape the destinies of large masses of fellow- 
beings, Mr. Gandhi’¢ methods have raised ton- 
troversies and his philosophy has been 
misunderstood. The misunderstanding is even 
more rife among his followers than among his 
opponents. Many of these followers today 
swear by what they call Gandhism. 
exactly was Gandhism,” Mr. Gandhi himself 
asked at Malikanda in Bengal, and said*that he 
for one did not know what it was. Evidently 
the principles and practices of his followers have 
not impressed this truthful soul with a clear 
picture of what they stand for. That is not to 
be wondered at. As Kipling put it, 
“He that hath a gospel, 

For all earth to own— 

Though he etch it on the steel, 

Or carve it on the stone-— 

Not to be misdoubted ; 

Through the after days— 

It is his disciple 

Shall read it many ways.” 


Apart from the personal idiosyneracies of 
his disciples there is ‘the factor of the widely 
differmg geography and the history of the 
various tracts and peoples that compose India 
and the Indian nation. It is interesting to study 
the strange changes in both the philosophical and 
the sacramental sides of a great religious move- 
ment that proceeds to embrace in the course of its 
growth, varieties of race and region each of 
which by its own special culture and tradition 
influences the main stream in such a way as to 
produce the appearance of a fundamental modi- 
fication. Look at the Bhakti movement in India: 
how in the Deccan and in Gujarat, in Maha- 
rashtra, in he Punjab and in Bengal it assumed 
widely different forms, so that the fighting Sikh 
of Amritsar and the ecstatic singer of 
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“But what - 


: 
Navadwipa could scarcely be taken to belong 


. essentially to one and the same cult. 


There is such a thing as provincial and 
racial temperament. When Bengal joined the 
Gandhi movement, it did so after some hesita- 
tion, because the note of cool-calculation of the 
whole thing faileé, until it surged up into an 
upheaval, to appeal to the idealism of the people 
from whom sprang the bomb-throwers of 1907. 
And Maharashtra took it as an experiment, for 
to the land of Shivaji and Tilak any means was 
worth trying for achieving India’s freedom. 
Both Maharashtra and Bengal, comparatively 
speaking, lacked Gujarat’s long, patient and 
steady’ applécation to details, and the never- 
flagging failing toil. that lays brick upon brick. 
“Tam a bania,” Mr. Gandhi has said more than 
once, and Gujarat is essentially a merchants’ 
province. 

But the real question is, if one could scrape 
off all the differences, would one find much the 
same thing at the bottom or something funda- 
mentally so different that no close and 
harmonious association is possible ? And if 
there is such a basic unity, are the differences 
such as tend to take the parties more and more 
away from the common ground? Now the 
curious fact about all the discordant voices that 
have been raised in the Congress during the Jast 
two years is that the conflicting parties al] 
swear by Gandhi, though it is difficult to find 


.in the practices of any of them a recognition 


of the great principle for which Mr. Gandhi has 
always stood. 

When we consider Mr. Gandhi’s life and 
teachings, one thing stands out supreme— it is 
India’s lesson of a life-long quest of a cultural 
ideal with some ansount of indifference to the 
de’ights of the flesh. Mr. Gandhi himself de- 
clared at Malikanda that the ideas which are 
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supposed to be given to the world by him were 
not novel, but only those which were prepared 
in India in ancient times. Nothing could be 
sruer, The Watchword of Indian civilization has 
seen that the higher a person’s development, 
the lesser should be his physical wants. Mr, 
Gandhi’s message only reiterajed the insistence 
of the ancient sages on this aspect of leadership. 
=n a country where crores of human beings have 
to lead a life of chronic.starvation, the affluent, 
according to Mr. Gandhi, must take to volun- 
tary poverty if they want to lead the country to 
« balanced freedom. The great source of 
mdependence lies in vivre de peu. To live upon 
little is the greatest security against slavery. 
India’s regeneration began when Mr. Gandhi 
end, following him, many an eminent Indian 
adopted a life of voluntary poverty and dtévoted 
taemselves to the service of the country. For 
a ‘hero of poverty is a terror to the tyrant and 
a champion of the oppresesd. He is not afraid 
of the mightiest on earth, for he has tasted of 
tae life divine. 

Speaking at the fifth annual industrial con- 
ference at Allahabad, thirt¥ years ago, Dr. 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy observed as follows : 

“We who think we are educated and progressive, 
we who attend Conferences and sit on Legislative Coun- 
cls, who are Rulers of States, or earn more princely 
imomes in Courts of Law, we ourselves have despised 
ard hated everything Indian, and it is by that hatred 
that we have destroyed our industries and degraded the 
status of our artisans. And when at last our pockets 
ar2 touched—then so far from realizing evhat we have 
dcne, we set ourselves to form Swadeshi companies for 
making enamelled cuff-links (with pansies on them) 
ard dyeing yarn (with German dyes) or making un- 
comfortable furnigure (for Anglo-Indians). We never 
thought that the fault was in ourselves. We lived in 
caricatured English villas, and studied the latest fashion 
in collars and ties and sat on the verandahs of Collec- 
tors’ bungalows and strove to preserve our respect- 
ab-lity by listening to gramophone records of the London 
Music Halls instead of living Indian singers—we Rarnt 
to sit on chairs and eat with spoons, and to adorn our 
walls with Germ’in oleographs and our floors with 
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Brussels carpets and then we thought jo save our souls : 
by taking shares in some Swadesht company for mak- 
ing soap.” 

“True Swadeshi,” Dr. Coomara8wamy went 
on to say, 

“is none of these things: it is a way of looking at life. 
It.is essential sincerity. Seek first this, learn once 
more the art of living, and you will find that our ancient 
civilization, industrial no less than spiritual, will re-arise 
from the ashes of our vulgarity of parasitism of today. 

To recapture this ancient art of living, 
which educated India was forgetting, was tue 
essence of Mr. Gandhi’s message. Why was 
India poor ? Because she had become spiritual- 
ly and morally poor, Mr. Gandhi would say. 
And why was India poor morally and spirituaily? 
Because, ‘he answers, those who would lead the 
country had become blind to its tradivions and 
were no longey inspired by the profound art of 
living which these traditions, shorn of their 
encrustations, revealed. The emphasis put on 

e . 2 e 
the spinning wheel and the denouncement of the 
machine and the revolt against the tyranny of 
industrialism are all expressions of the urge to 
reconnect Indian life and thought with its Tacial 
memory and its social heritage. 

In his Republic, Plato says: 

“Thg introduction of a new style of music must be 
shunned as imperilling the whole State; since styles of 
music are never disturbed without affecting the most 
important political institutions. The new style gra- 
dually gaining a lodgment, quietly insinuates itself into 
manners and customs; and from these it issues in greater 
force, and makes its way into mutual compacts; and 
from making compacts it goes on to attack laws and 
constitutions, displaying the utmost impudence, until 
it ends by overturning everything, both in public and 
private.” ; 

If this is true of music, which is only one 
metkod of expression of a nation’s dreams, this 
must also be true of the dreams themselves. 
Nationalist India, which dreams of a new India, 
crowned in glory and achievement, might well 
hear with patience and try to understand what 
the old man ‘of Sevagram has to say. 








Erratum 


The Modern Review for October, 1941, page 375, last paragraph, second line: Read “ 


thaus8nd and fifty-one (1931 Census)” for “76 lacs. 


7 lacs, tawenty 


April, 1941 issue, page 377, second line of the last paragraph of the Note under the heading “ Scientific 


Ard Incustrial Board’s Research. Schemes ae 
i e 


Read ionone for iodine. 
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RUSSIA IN THE TOILS 


By KEDARNATH CHATTERJI 


For nearly four weeks now, the Russo-Axls war 
has been going on with a fury and strength un- 
attained hitherto even in this “war of 
Dinosaurs.” The assaults of the German- 
Italian-Rumanian confederates in the south and 
the Germanic-Finnish allies in the north are 
both being carried on at a high pressure while 
the Nazi thrust at Moscow is being conducted 
on an “all out” crescendo pitch. There is no 
respite for the Russian forces .anywhere, ne 
chance of diverting troops or armament from 
one sector to relieve or reinforce the hard- 
pressed defenders of any other. Terrible |ésses 
have been inflicted on the Soviets’ forces, the 
most serious being that of armament production 
areas. The areas overrun by the Germanic 
hordes or directly subjected to their attack were 
those that produced nearly 60% of the Soviets’ 
coal, 60% of iron ore, 40% of steel, 60% of pig 
iron, 75% of sugar and most of the alifminium 
produced in pre-1939 Russia.  Industrially 
too, the destruction and loss has . been 
awful—indeed for any other state it would be 
catastrophic—and almost beyond computation 
at present. And for the first time in these 
eighteen weeks of intense warfare it is apparent 
that the mechanised armament of the Soviets 
is no longer able to meet the axis challenge on 
terms of equality in numbers and fire-power. 
It is evident now that in the organisation of 
resources for the replacement and overhaul of 
war-loss and damage to mechanised equipment 
Germany and her confederates and subjects are 
better placed than the Russians, | 

This superiority in organising capacity has 
also enabled the Nazi forces to retain the: initia- 
tive ever since their sudden attack was launched 
against the Soviets. Ever since then, they have 
been able to probe the defensive lines of the 
Soviets. de‘ermine the locii of their panzer con- 
centrations, plan out their strategic moves in 
advance and to carry them out at the most 
favourable. moment. In this way they have 
been able to inflict three major defeats on the 
Soviets’ forces, aS a consequence of which the 
Russians have undergone appalling losses in 
men. and in armament. There is not the slight- 
est doubt that the Nazi éstimates of Russian 
losses are grossly exaggerated—or elsd¢ a collapse 
of. the defensive lines would have followed 
before now-——but even after allowing for all dis- 


counts on the score of propaganda it cannot but 
be admitted that the Russian losses are almost 
too terrible for computation. 

Military experts put the factor of war- 
wastage, in these days of mechanised warfare, 
at 25% per month inclusive of units im- 
mobilised through continuous use . under 
conditions that do not permit thorough over- 
hauls. The extremely complex organisation, 
that veould permit replacement, temporary ad- 
justment and tuning, field repairs and 


. workshop overhauls, to proceed without impairing 


the strength of the mechanised, armoured and 
panzer divisions, has to be built on a founda- 
tion of vast and well-equipped engineering 
concerns controlled by extremely capable techni- 
clans and administrative staff at every staze. 
The production and supply has to be very finely 
adjusted with all possible allowances made for 
temporary fgilures or breakdowns. Unfortun- 
ately for the Soviets, a large percentage of such 
organisations came within the orbit of war 
within two months of the outbreak of hostilities. 
It is understood that a great deal of the equip- 
ment—and undoubtedly the major portion of 
the staff and skilled labour—have been removed 
to distant zones of production. But we have 
seen in England and in America, what it means 
to set up new production. centres and to get 
them {o work smoothly upto capacity. In the 
vital matter of transport also the situation is 
extremely complicated, both with regard to 
internal supplies and external ones, now that 
the nerve centres at and about Moscow and 
Kharkov are under fire. : 

Thus there can be no doubt that the 
principal handicaps under which the Soviets’ 
furces have been labouring for the last twe 
months are those of adequate supplies of mecha- 
nised equipment and of transport. These 
difficulties are bound to increase with the pro- 
gress of the Axis forces in the production areas, 
until such time as the new plants in the distant 
areas are working to capacity and the “ aid to 
the Soviets” programme of the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies attain a conerete magnitude com- 
mensurate with the abstract resolutions. With 
regard to the latter the question of transport is 
bound to remain a complex one since the prime 
sources are many thousands of miles away from 
the war-areas, and the terrain over which the 
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supplies are to be sent are neither safe nor 
smooth in working. If the Soviet losses in 
equipment are very great no less serious has 
been that in trained personnel. Modern warfare 
at high speed and in movements of vast masses 
require a high degree of training for men as 
well as officers. Untrained soldiers are mere 
sannon-fodder, and half-trained officers are 
actua! sources of danger. So there Js no guaran- 
see that the Soviets’ resources in men will remain 
-nexhaustible, if this phase of the conflict persists 
“or any length of time. There is no doubt that 
Russia possesses the greatest of all assets of all 
natiors in the shape of raw material for man- 
power, that is to say in the numbers of physically 
fit and educated men with the will to resist and 
to fight to the last. But these require time to 
be suitably equipped and to be trained Sin the 
proper use of the equipment provided. It is an 
epen question as to how long the reserves that 
Russia still possesses will stand the strain that 
is being put on it through the enormous losses 
incurred in this titanic struggle. The only hope 
jes for the present in the reports of the vast 
elternative organisations neafing completion in 
tae Ural region and further beyond. Some out- 
side aid must also be reaching the forces of the 
Soviets by now. . 
x % *% 9 

The position in Russia is undoubtedly 
serious. Resources depleted, wastage of equip- 
ment and personnel enormous, transport 
problems complicated beyond medsure and a 
new menace rising in the Far-EHast, the Soviets 
ate now face to face with a situation that is 
far more appabling than what brought France 
down on her knees. The Soviets are now facing 
unaided the maximum concentration of destruc- 
tive power that the Axis could marshall in 
Europe. It is impossible to estimate, with, any 
degree of accuracy, the strength of the Axis 
forces operating in Russia, but it can safely 
De assumed to be at least five times ag great 
as those that were opposed to the allies in France 
and the Low-Countries in June 1940. Further 
tke. Axis forces are being supplied, maintained 
and led by master technicians who seem to have 
provided for every emergency and have drawn 
aliernative plans for every situation, if -we are 
to believe experts like Liddel-Hart and others. 
The greatest granary and the greatest industrial 
zones of Russia are now within the compass of 
enemy action and devastation followed by eva- 
cuation 3s all that the Soviets’ have been able 
to do se far. 

But as yet there is &nother side to the 
picture. So far the Nazi forces have not faced 
any natural defences or barries in the shape of 
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great rivers or mountainous tracts, Russia in 
Khurope being a vast plain to the larger extent. 
And in spite of being placed near thtir source of 
supply and the terrain being ideal for panzer 
operations the Nazi forces have so far failed 
to breakdown the Russian resistance. It has 
been clearly admitted by the Nazi propagandists 
that territorial gain is but a secondary matter in 
ihe Russian campaign. The main objective has 
been—and still is—the complete breaking down 
of the organised resistance to the Germanic 
forces. This objective ‘has not only not been 
attained as yet, but on the contrary there is 
every sign that long-term preparations are being 
pushed on with all speed to prolong the struggle 
until a balance is obtained on favourable terms 
to the Soviets’ forces. 

Russian Valour and Russian determination 
has been able, uptil now, to overcome all des- 
pair, and despondency that is the inevitable 
consequence of major defeats in the field. 
Therefore it must be admitted even by the 
Nazis, that the much hoped for revolt of the 
people against the Soviets’ overlords is not 
anywhere in sight as yet. And granted that this 
indomitable spirit of resistance continues, the 
task of the Nazi war-lords will remain as 
onerous as ever, if not more so than before. 
After Moscow comes the Volga and after the 
Volga the Urals, with increasing transport diffi- 
culties for the Axis and less so for the Soviets. 
Similarly after the Sea of Azov come the 
Caucasus with high mountain ridges and deep 
narrow gorges and valleys, where the defence 
have the major portion of the advantage. 

He would be a bold prophet who would 
predict the course of a war that has confounded 
almost every military authority outside 
Germany thus far, and we do not propose to 
venture in our ignorance where those wise angels 
have slipped. But perhaps distance plus diffi- 
culties of transporting supplies and replacements 
under winter conditions will bring about a 


‘slackening of the pace of the blitzkrieg before 


long. It may be a short respite and the attack 
may be resumed with re-doubled fury, but still 
it may give the Russians the space for internal 
re-adjustments and for the bringing up of 
reserves which would again put a brake on the 
Germanic engine of war. Russia has faced the 
storm unaided up till now, and will have to do 
so-for some time to come. She has given ground 
ald suffered terrible losses. but history will 
record that Germany, in spite of all her pre- 
parations and in spite of her stupendous 
marshalling of armament and armed® forces, had 
to call in the aid of the Rumanians, Hungarians 
and Italians to the fullest extent before the 
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much despised Soviets’ armies could be driven 
back and substantially bereft of fighting 
resources. 

Sorely pressed and grievously injured though 
they may be, the Soviets’ forces are still fighting 
back with undiminished determination and 
gallantry. They have been promised aid and 
no doubt the promises have been given in al! 
-Sincerity.- For quite apart from the catch- 
phrases of the “ Don and Volga are the frontiers 
of Britain ” type, it is apparent now that the last 
hopes—at least. for the present—of vhe demo- 
eracies for a favourable decision within any 
reasonable period of time rest solely and entirely 
on the armed might of the U.S. S. With 
Russia beaten down on her knees, the anti-Axis 
world will face a situation that had best be left 
undescribed. As it is, the democracies would 
need to purge themselves of all hypocricies, all 
greed for profiteering and all sinful lusts for the 
continuation of imperialism, before they can even 
begin the task of dislodging the Axis from the 
territories they have overrun,and are now trying 
to consolidate. . 

Germany has employed many ultra-modern 
methods of warfare in this gigantic trial of 
strength. But her most formidable weapon has 


THE HINDUSTHAN CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


We have before us the Report contaifiing the 
Revenue account and balance sheet. of this 


well-established insurance society. for the 
year 1940. It is not perhaps known to 
the . general public that the inception 


of this sociely was under the inspiring guidance 
of Rabindranath Tagore, 
President of this society and it had its birth 
34 years ago in one of the rooms of the Poet’s 
own house at Jorasanko, during the stirring days 
of the first swadeshi movement at the beginning 
of the present century. ; 

In the year under review the Society has 
been able to maintain almost at par the volume 
of business, despite the chronic upsetting of 
business conditions subsequent to the out- 
break of war The total. amount, Rs. 2 
crores 83 lakhs, is only slightly lower than 
the no®mal pre-war. new - business figure, and 
thus it certifies as clearly to. the enterprise of 


the staff, the agents and the guiding hody, as. 


He was the founder-. 
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been the clock. She has had about 40,000 
hours of start, and ever since the anschluss of 
Austria she has been straining every nerve to 
keep ahead of her competitors by that margin 
of time. How far she has succeeded in retaining 
it, it is for the great ones to say. We in India 
are neither in the know nor is it fitting for us to 
discuss the ways and means of ridding the rest 
of the world from this handicap. We do not 
say that we could not do much for the cause of 
liberty and equity. Indeed all of thinking India 
supports the statement of the late Dr. Tagore 
ihat if real democracy had been practised in 
India for the decades following the last wer, 
then no power on earth would have dared chal- 
lenge the British Empire. As matters stand, we 
shall content ourselves with the statement ‘of 
Mr. Amery that Britain is getting all the aid 
she needs out of India. Judging by the reports 
of the ebullition of baffled desires to aid Russia 
and of the storm of indignant expression of. 
national humiliation at Trafalgar Square, it is 
not entirely impossible that there might be some ° 
impertinent qeestions asked by members of a 
public less complacent than the majority party 
in the British Parliaments. 


a 
to the confidence of the public in the’ 
Society. oat ee 
There has been a further lowering of the. 


Yatio of expenses to premium income, which «s 
26-3 per cent this year; and the premium in- 
come is about Rs. 85 lakhs. The income from 
investments is just over Rs. 12 lakhs and thus 
the society is fast approaching the one crore 
mark in respect of total income. The Life fund 
has, been increased by Rs. 464 lakhs to Rs. 
3,57,33,669 and the total assets of the Society 
now stand at Rs. 4,05,79,152, that is at well over . 
the 4 crore mark. The financial position of the 
company is thus revealed to be in a very stable 
condition. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, to whose «ble 
piloting and enterprise the success of this 
Society is to be ascribed to a very large extent, 
has now gone fo the Viceroy’s Council. We° 
hope that the Society will not lose his guidance 
entirely in these days of stress and straim. 


. 7 INDIAN LABOUR LEGISLATION 


By ASHOKE CHATTERJEE, w.a. (Cantab.) 


Dr. Rajani Kanta Das requires no introduction 
to students of the Labour movement in India 
or eisewhere. He has been a prominent figure in 
the field of research in Labour history, organl- 
sation, ecnditions of work and living, reform 
and. legislation for nearly a quarter of a century 
and his work has found appreciation all over 
the world. A quiet, hard-working man who. has 
been attached to the International. Labour Office 
in°Geneva for many years, Dr. Das has hardly 
a rival in this field of work in India. There are 
symptoms that the end of this war will see oreat, 
chanzes introduced in the social organisation of 
all countries and India should be no exception. 
A’ man of Dr. Das’s knowledge and experience 
‘will surely be able to render invaluable service 
at tbe time when new laws gare enacted to give 
Labour its righiful place in the cultural and 
econcmic life of the country. 


a study of his latest books, Principles and 
Problems of Indian Labour Legistation (1938) 
and History of Indian Labour Legislation (1941), 
‘both published by the University of Calcutta, 
would show easily how deep Dr. Das has gone 
in his study of this subject. The contents are, 
in fact, ‘his Readership lectures before the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta; but what might have es- 
aaped one’s attention while listening to lectures, 
stanctt-out boldly in cold print. There is not a 
‘thing of importance to the student, the social 
- reformer, the politician or the industrial organ1- 
ser which: Dr. Das has left out. One gets a 


complete picture of Indian Labour as it hag 


been, as it is and as it is aiming to be, in these 
two books. These should therefore. find a place 
in the boox-shelves of all thoughtful men in 
India who have anything to do with Indian 
Labow. | 

In his Principles and Problems of Indian 
Labour Legislation the author describes in full 
sthe condition of Indian Labour from the begin- 
ning cf plantations and factories in India and 
shows how the idea of regulating Labour (to the 
advanzage of employers) slowly changed into 
an enlightened outlook for the betterment and 
humane treetment of Labour. One can see that 
it was a slow process and Humanity was resis- 
*ted al. the way by egreed. One can also sed 
that it is easier to legislate than to bring legis- 
lation mto force. But the change in outlook is 


there now and we might expect Labour to come 
into its own, instead of being treated for ever 
like a sixth caste which has not merely no soul 
bu. also no claims to a well-looked-after body 
In the past Indian Labour was no better than a 
bond slave. His children could be made io 
work in factories from the age of seven, his 
wife coulf@l be driven to work under compulsion, 
he had to carry out his so-called obligations on 
pain of imprisonment but his rights were deter-_ 
mined by the whims of his master. This was 
so even to a greater intensity when these poor 
people ewere shipped to the remote British 
colonies to work on the plantations there. 
British colonies could not get any slave labour 
after 1834; but they made up for their loss by 
Importing cheap labour from India. Even now 
Labour is very cheap in India. How far this 
cheapness is due to a low cost of living and how 
far to a consoulsorily imposed minimum standard 
of living is a question which can be answered 
fairly easily by economists. In ‘his Principles 
and Problems Dr. Das has given a review which 
not only shows how things are moving; but also 
points out how, by subsidiary legislation, the 
enforcement of the principles could be made 
more complete. 

The History of Indian Labour Legisla- 
tion deals at length with the various Acts 
which have been or are in force in India for the 
control. regulaticn or protection of Labour. The 
legislation brought into force since India had 
contact with International Labour and _ the 
Roval Commission on Labour reported on the 
Indian labour quéstion has received its full share 
of scrutiny from the author and aJl people con- 
eerned with Labour wi'l find in this treatise a 
camplete handbook of the Laws now in force. 
There are discussions which show which way 
the wind is blowing and a perusal of the book 
will greatly help to clear up doubts as to future 
policy and expectations. We congratulate the 
author on his success in the nroduction of these 
two books. He has covered the ground svs- 
tematically and with close attention to details. 
His treatment of the subiect is lucid and rich 
with that spirit of detachment without which 
scholarship descends to pronaganda. We can 
recommend these books. without hesitation, to 
the public as the best we have so far seen on 
the subject, 











Hitler, Don’t Do It 


~ In the following article, originally published 
in the Forum, Johannesburg, and reproduced 
in the Asiatic Digest, Mahatma Gandhi says : 


During the greater part of a life already longer than 
most, I have tried to hold firm to one basicebelief that 
has been at the same time a guide and a support. It 
has been my conviction, growing steadily stronger as the 
years progressed, that of the multitude of ills attacking 
and separating mankind none can be eradicated for ever 
until man vows never to lift his hand against his brother 
man, never to take up the sword and wet it in the blood 
of another human being. @ 

I have had some success, and I am proud to think 
that I have seen men unite for a prized objective and 
strike not one violent blow toward its attainment. Per- 
haps it was not much, but it was a beginning and I 
hope and believe that its significance as a demonstration 
of the practicability of the golden rule has not been 
lost on the Western world. 

But for the one who believes and trusts in non- 
violence, in peace on earth and goodwill tdtvard all men, 
these last few years have been sad. The present time 
must be the saddest, surely, in living memory. The 
pace of war is quickening and the field of action spread- 
ing. The skies of England, France and Germany are 
darkened with the roaring tides of war ’planes shattering 
the proud cities in smoke and fire. 

With such a storm threatening each morning, when 
every man knows that the flowers growing outside his 
window today in the sunlight may tomorrow be ripped 
up and flung high in spouts of smoking earth, surely 
he must ask himself: “Who has done this? Who is 
responsible for the terror that has come over ouy lives ?” 

For most Europeans, and perhaps for many Germans 
and most Americans, the answer today takes the person 
of one man. On July, 23, I addressed a personal letter 
to him. ine idea was not mine; several people had 
urged it upon me, in the belief that an appeal to Adolf 
Hitler from one who-had based his public life on the 
principles of non-violence might conceivably have some 
etfect and certainly could do no harm. I could not 
share their optimism, but neither, in such a time, could 
I ignore their entreaty. And so I wrote these words : 

“Friends have been urging me to write’ to you. I 
have resisted their request because of the feeling that 
any letter from me would be an impertmence. Some- 
thing tells me, however, that I must not calculate, and 
that I must make an. appeal for whatever it may be 
worth. 

“Tt is quite clear that yon are today the one person 
in the world who can prevent a war which may reduce 
humanity to the savage state. Must you pay that price 
for any object, however worthy it may appear to you 
to be? Will you listen to the appeal of one who has 
deliberately shunned the method of war not without 
considerable success ? 

“ Anyway, I anticipate your forgifeness, if I have 
erred in writing to you.” ; 
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My letter brought no answer; it is unnecessary to 
add that it had no visible effect. 

It shows my belief that at the final point this ore 
man had the power, if he willed to use it, to hold 
humanity back from the brink. 

He did not will to use it. 

I have been asked where my sympathies he. Froxnr 
the purely humanitatian viewpoint, certainly they are 
all with England. I did not wish the British to be de- 
feated. But neither do I wish for the defeat of the 
German people. There will be little worth and hay%p:- 
ness in the future for those of us in the rest of the 
world if whole peoples, no matter what their nationalit~, 
lie crushed, humbled, and embittered; if there is bit<er- 
ness in the hearts of one people, does it not carry the 
black seed of future wars ? 

If this war is fought to a finish, however, civiliz.- 


tion may perish in the holocaust. God grant, then, th:.t, 


it shall be halted in time. But can it be halted while 
hatred remains m the breasts of men? And if I bear 
hatred for one man, will not this hatred spread out its 
roots and grow insidiously into a hatred for all the 
people of his country ? 

Yes, there is every reason for condemning the 
dictator of the Third Reich. But if I wish the armies 
to lay down their weapons and stay the slaughter, which 


is the meaning and message of non-violence, I must be, 


true to my faith; there must be no hatred in my heart 
for any living man. I deplore his acts, but I cannot 
hate Adok . Hitler. 


Leviathan and Little Groups 
G. D. H. Cole observes th The Aryan Pathe 


How are little men to live lives of their own amid. 


the hugeness of modern world forces? That, as I sea :t, 
is the supreme question for all those who care for the 
human spirit. It is not, as some would sugges, a 
question of “the man versus the State” : if it were, tue 
individual would stand no chance in face of the mocern 
Leviathan. It is a question of rfien, with their natural 
sociality and their social ties and powers of associaticn,. 
finding means of asserting the power of the humzn 
spirit over the vast mechanical forces which threaten <0 
centralise all authority in the hands of a very sew-— 
and those few the worst. 

It is vital in the after-war world, to base our new 
societies on groupings small enough for neighbourhood 
to give men—ordinary men and women-——collective scczal 


strength. If the basic unit of collectivity becomes too” ' 


large for the feeling of neighbourhood to work through- 
out its membership democracy is killed, and tyranny 
inevitably ensues. 


The democracy of the patliamenta:y 


_plebiscite—of the mass, voting as individuals 


in groups is much too vast for the spirit and 
tradition of neighbourhood to. organise or con- 
trol, a 


* 
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__ Jur chance lies in the organisation now, while war 
still rages, of little groups of men and women deter- 
mined to keep, amid all the turmoil, their sanity and 
thet goodwill, and to do this, not by standing apart 
from the people, hut by living with them, sharing mn 
thea troubles, and establishing among them a position 
of semocratic leadership. There are men and women 
whe are doing this now in every blitzed city, m every 
tow= and village desecrated by enemy occupation, and 
ia every walk of life. But these, the oily true builders 
of tre new Society, are isolated one from another. The 
norical communications have broken down, and no new 
way= of communications have yet been made. Nor is 
it eusy to make new ways; for Leviathan is ever on the 
watea to prevent them. Leviathan, all the world over, 
hates the natural leaders of the people, in their little 
gracps, to know one another; for they are the chief 
ener-ies of Leviathan’s plans for keeping the people in 
chaics. ; sl : 

So, for those of us who have the art of speech by 
writing, the great task of today is to make these natural 
legd=vs of world democracy aware of one another by 
acting as ‘ntermediaries between them. We can %did 
them take heart, for others elsewhere are trying to Go 
just -vhat they are trying to do—to keep the heart and 
spirit of the people alive, and to preserve an essential 
nucl=is of sanity and reasonableness in a world gone 
mad. What matters most now is not to make blue 
prints for the post-war organisation of a better world 
(for -who knows what the material conditions, of the 
rebui.ding will be), but to get ready groups of men and 
women who, when the time comes, will know how to 
face zhe situation, whatever it is, on a firm foundatioa 
of reason and principle and with a courage based on 
know.ng that they have the love and confidence of 
even a few friends with whom they have worked and 
suffered and won little. victories as the promise. of 


greater tO come. 


a 
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Napoleon’s Push te Moscow and 
the Nazi Campaign 
The New Remew observes : 


» ivany writers give way to the temptation of com- 
parite the Nazi campaign with Napoleon’s fatal push 


. to Moscow though military and political conditions 


hardly authorize comparing both wars; usually their 
lesson. on strategy ends with an ode to General Winter 
who *vould have vanquished Napoleon and who im- 
mpbilizes to death any foreign army invading Russif. 
Yet Listory teaches that the utter want of march disci- 
pline >f the French and not the climate was responsible 
for the disasters which befell the Great Army. Actually 
in 1812, winter came later than usual and frost did not 
set in before October 27th. The weather kept dry and 
bracing and not till November 8th did the cold at night 
becons sharp. Even when the Berezina was reached. on 
the way back on November 26th, the river was not 
frozen and Ebe’s pioneers could work in the water 
throughout the hours of daytime. Napoleon’s army 


*was cefeated before the retreat began in the last week 


of October and it was defeated in battle. That military 
operaizons are not impossible during winter could, be 
showr from the German invasion up to Lake Peipus 
in Februafy, 1918, and from the campaign of the Allied 
and White Russian troops in the followimmg winter. 

Ur to now, Hitler has not achieved his main pur- 
pose tthich was to break up the Soyiet army and _cap- 
ture its isolated elements in quick succession. Time 
is aguzmst him; he will no doubt reinforce his armaments 
and develop his sea offensive but his adversaries are 
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making good the lagging of which they stall suffer. As 
with economic equipment, so it is with armaments; the 
one who starts later is sooner equipped with improved 
material than the pioneer, provided defeat i not met 
with at the start. Moreover, all nations have a limit 
of endurance and from all appearances that limit will be_ 
reached sooner in Germany than in Britain or America. 
Our hope of a final victory, and the grounds of hoping 
increase everyday, does not rest on the vagaries of a 
capricious General Winter but on the resources of the 
British Empire and of America and on the will to win 
which is building wp a steel wall in the East and 
strengthening the moat round. Britain. 


eee 


English Poetry between two Wars 


Post-war poetry represents a complete 
break wth the past. It is much oppressed by 
psychology and its methods. It is the poetry 
of reaction and experiment. V. M. Inamdar 
observes in The Triveni Quarterly : 


Contemporary criticism is strangely divided in the 
matter gf its judgmeht on post-war poetry. There are 
some who raise the modernist adventurers in English 
poetry to the heavens and hail them as the harbingers 
of a greater era of poetry, while there are others wno 
ery them down as nothing more than pretentious medio- 
erities undeservedly much made of. Contemporary 
judgments have always bertayed this kind of contradic- 
tion, but what makes the present case strangely enig- 
matic is the fact that both the sets of critics, ranged on 
opposite sid@ in respect of contemporary poetry are 
strangely unanimous and appreciative in respect of Mul- 
ton or Keats—a fact which is adequate assurance that 
both of them are perfectly conversant with the canons 
of poetic criticism and are in possession of a good taste 
necessary for the appreciation of poetry. Every reader 
is prepared to appreciate the comparatively relative 
character of the judgments passed by critics when they 
are not removed from the object of their criticism con- 
siderably in point of time. He knows that the sifting 
process of time is the best judge of literary reputations 
or the lasting’ quality of a particular literary product. 


In "the case of post-war poetry, the critics, 
strangely enough, separate themselves by a 
rigid le and flatly contradict one another. 


Charles Williams, himself an interesting poet, who 
edits the “New Book of English Verse” (1935) says 
that during the nineties there were two poets of import- 
ance, Kipling and Yeais.. 

“One tended to turn from the myths, the other to 
translate them into his own parables.... Where 
Tennyson and even Hardy had occasionally been a little 
sad about their loss of simple faith, the newer poets 
much more healthily forgot it, the wistful atheist dis- 
appeared. Christianity became to every poet either a 
necessity or a nuisance, and the lesser myths ... merely 
a nuisance. Elecker and Francis Thompson pictures- 
quely delayed them a little. Eliot for a moment re- 
covered Agememnon; Chesterton made them ceremonial 
with apocalypse. But in general they were done, and 
it was time. Pan is dead.” - 

The divergence of critical opinion about the relative 
value of our moderns becomes both amusing and inter- 
esting when we compare tite above finely-worded but 
inconclusive generalisation with what C. D. Lewis, one 
of the younger poets, says, succintly summing the situa- 
tion : 
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.... Then came for poetry, in spite of Hardy 
and de la Mare, a period of very low vitality. The 
Georgian poets, a sadly pedestrian rabble, flocked along 
the roads their fathers had built, pointing out to each 
other the beauty spots. ... The winds blew, the floods 
came ....one only rode the whirl wind: Wilfrid 
Owen killed on the Sambre, spoke above the barrage 
and the gas cloud. The poetry is in the pity. When 
it was all over it was given to an American, T. S. Eliot, 
to pick up some of the fragments of civilization, place 
them end to end, and on that crazy pavement walk pre- 
earlously through the waste-land. Post-war poetry was 
born amongst the ruins. Its immediate ancestors are 
Hopkins, Owen and Eliot ahd Yeats, the last in the 
aristocratic tradition, remains the most admired among 
living writers ....a lesson to us in integrity.” There 
is still, concludes Lewis “a hope for poetry.” 


The Goergian revival in poetry by, about 
1912, and the Imagist movement were in fact 
the spiritual predecessors of the modernist move- 
ment in poetry. Then there came the war which 
shaped or misshaped the whole poetic conscious- 
ness of the age. : 


The war to end war only too completely fruStrated 
the protestations of the optimists and the treaty makers. 
The “decade of despair” with its bloodless war and 
sient revolution only made it clear that the halycon 
days of tranquillity which had seemed possible in 1919 
had only receded into unrealisable dreams. The pre- 
vailing spirit of general frustration and disillusionment 
darkened the spiritual environment of the poet and 
made him a bold, rebellious but soured spiait. Poetry 
could hardly remain cheerful and inspiring in an atmos- 
phere impermeable to any kind of optimism or idealism. 
Optimism seemed impossible in the presence of the 
cteadily deepening disillusion. 


; 
Post-war poetry was thus born amongst the Nicely perfumed toilet 


ruins of the world catastrophe. i® *soap that is ideal for 


The general attitude of questioning and scepticism Re" . ; 
weakened all faith in or respect for authority of the eee. winter toilet. 
church, state, or the family. The new-found freedom ‘ 
of the philosophy of free thought, the substitution of bbs Prevents chafing of the 
the principle of art as imitation or representationeby the f& 

prinsiple of art as communication, together with the 
spirit of beet eater that harry aaa icing 
growing since the closing years of the 19th century, a 
contributed ve ne nese te nae need roe acta Poe 4 . Keeps the skin smooth, 
in poetry which the Imagists had attempted buf ha eee 

failed on account of their obvious misconception both aie soft and lovely. 
:g regards the matter and form of poetry. Thus, an 
orgy of experimentation with new words, rhythms, forms 
possible and impossible, followed, supported and en- 
couraged by the audacities of the lately discovered work 
of G. M. Hopkins with his “sprung rhythm ” and gram- 
matical eccentricities. 


Of all the influences which changed the 
face of post-war poetry the acceptance of the 
principle that art is communication instead 
of representation had the most far-reaching 
influence. 

It entirely shifted the centre of activity from 
objective representation to the expression of subjective 
consciousness. The emphasisewhich so far rested on the 
“Universal® was now shifted to the “ Personal.” 


Poetry had been regarded great in so far as it had been 
able to embody or symbolise the universal in the parti- 
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hands and face. 
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cula>.. If the traditional poet represented his personal 
passion in his poetry, it was of sucn passion that he 
sanz and in such manner that his readers found no 
diiieulty in realising that what he had sung about was 
true of the poet’s personal feeling as also of humanity 
as a whole. The modernist poet rejected the objective 
representation of his thoughts, feelings and passions but 
sought to communicate. his own individual perception 
and strove to recreate for the reade® the experience 
which he had in his own unique perception of the 
univarse and in the unique universe which he had 
erezbed about him, from the material out of his own 
sensctions. The attempt to communicate an experience 
from a universe of his own creation, apart from the 
external world, represents in fact an infinite extension 
of tke range of poetic consciousness. Poetry thus pro- 
eeedied from the individual and particular ‘worlds’ of 
individual and particular poets. The poet became the 
law io himself. 

Wuch of the obscurity, occasional incomprehensi- 
biJits,, the need for annotation and “literary midwifery ” 
in modernist poetry proceeds from this pre-occupaéion 
of th poets with the movements m the obscurer regions 
of the human mind. There came in evidence much 
delih2rate effort to explore the world below the surface 
by methods of evocation and “Free Association.” One 
thing suggests another and the technique of evocation 
may bring to surface thoughts, ideas and images, 
between which there may not be the least logical con- 
nection or any kind of unifymg community. Poetry 
thus came to be the image of the fhantasmal shapes 
and shadows rising and vanishing in his mind. There 
can Le no lyrical outburst, no narrative interest. There 
can meither be the rapture of joy nor the strong cry of 
agony. 7 


eneeeene 


Science and State 


The folléwing is an extract from the welcome 
adcress of Dr. 8. C. Law at the sixth annual 
meet-ng of the Indian Science News Association, 
as published in Science and Culture : 


Indian scientists fave rightly complained that the 
Cenrsal Government has been too parsimonious in its 


. help to the cause of science in this country and has not 


given that much-needed push and encouragement to 
the orvanisation of sciehtific societies through the efforts 
of which alone fundamental and basic sciences are ad- 
vanced. We may refer, for instance, to the case of tke 

ational Institute of Sciences, a representative body 
of the senicr scientists in India, corresponding to the 
Royal Society of Great Britain. This body receives 
an annual grant of Rs. 7,000 from the Government of 
India. Compare this to the support given to the Royal 
Societz in England, which gets from the British Govern- 
ment, for its publications alone, £8,000, not to speak 
of the number of Trusts which the Government has 
asked it to administer. Further, the Royal Society is 
liberalzy represented on such Government organisations 
as the National Physical Laboratory and the various 
Researsh Ccuncils. Ours is not. The other all-India 
societies, such as the Indian Science Congress Associa- 
tion, tae Indian Chemical Society, the Indian Physical 
Socielh, tRe Indian Botanical Society and others, which 
have keen organised through private efforts, have all 
the same story to tell. They are all languishing for 
lack af adequate financial resources. May we not hope 
that tre Government of India will*give up its apathy 
towardz science and scientific institutions. 


S matitienaaemune 
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Why Nerves Crack ° 


W. W. ‘Frank writes in The 
Watchman and Herald of Health: ° 


The nervous system constitutes the telephone system 
of the body. The brain is the central station. Sensory 
impulses come from the various parts of the body over 
the nerve fibres, up through the spinal cord, to the brain. 
So sensations from the body areas reach the level of 
consciousness. The motor impulses then go from the 
brain.down through the spinal cord and the nerve fibres, 
to the part to be moved, and cause motion to occur. 
Thus we have the so-called “ voluntary nervous system.” 

In addition there is the sympathetic, or involuntary, 
nervous system. Impulses arise from the various inter- 
nal organs, some of which reach the level of conscious- 
ness, but many of which remain unnoticed. Other im- 
pulses are,sent out from the brain to control the mternal 
organs. No doubt it is a wise provision of nature that. 
we are not permitted to control these organs. 

There are various centres in the bran. The cere~ 
brum contains theemotor area, the sensory area, the 
visual centre, the centre of smell, the centre of hearing, 
and, centres for reason, association, and memory. There 
are alse what are termed “silent” areas, about which 
we know very little or nothing. The cerebellum has to 
do with our sense of balance and co-ordination of move- 
ments, 


The involuntary and voluntary nervous. 
systems have a marked effect on each other... 


One system cannot be depressed without the other's 
being depressed to a certain textent. Neither can one 
be stimulated without the other. This is demonstrated. 
by the fact that worry will alter the process of digestion. 
Worry may cause us to have a “sour stomach,” or 
hyper-acidity; and conversely, hyper-acidity may cause: 
us to worry. 

We have grim evidence all around us that nerves 
do crack, and in studying the question of why this occurs, 
and why we develop various types of neurosis, one point. 
to be considered is the factor of our heredity and, early 
training. It is well for those contemplating marriage to 
look into the background of the intended individual to 
ascertain that there is no insanity or marked tendency 
toward neurosis. This will aid in ensuring mutual happi- 
ness, and will also improve the future generation. 

However, inherited tendencies can frequently be over~ 
come by early training. When we see fond relatives 
romp and play with babies and young children, exciting: 
their nervous systems, we can be sure that there is being: 
laid a background for a present and future nervous 
individual. If we dangle too many bright things before 
a baby’s eyes, make too many noises to entertain him, 
throw him up into the air and catch him, the baby will 
become nervous, and an unstable foundation will be 
laid for the future man. 


There are certain instincts and emotions: 
which are inherent in the race. 


The emotions of love, joy, faith, hope. and peace, 
build’ up our sense of well-being and make us quite 
composed and comfortable. On the other hand, the 
instincts of hate, anger, jealousy, and ‘remorse tear 
down our sense of well-being and make us very 
irritable and nervous, and it is dificult for people to get 
along with us. There is a reaction on our physical body 
as well, so that the physiolégiceal functions of the heart 
and stomach, for example, are not maintainefl at their 
normal efficiency. 

Family troubles, wherein there are small constant 
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irritations, bring about a state of dissatisfaction and a 
sense of depression. Worry over financial and economic 
matters, oWer the rearing of children, or the loss of a 
loved one—these are examples of domestic disturbances 
which are causing many cases of “ cracked nerves.” 


Some of us have an inferiority complex; 
others, a superiority complex. This interferes 
with the question of the ego, the all-important 
“T,” and will cause us to be different from the 
usual members of the herd. This also helps to 
unbalance our nervous poise. 


During the past ten years we have seen vivid illus- 
trations of events and circumstances which cause people 
to become nervous. Business executives, people in res- 
ponsible political positions, and salesmen in highly com- 
petitive fields, have had a very difficult time. There is 
a great tendency for them to become neurotie and to 
have a “nervous breakdown.” This js an exhaustion of 
the nervous system. School teachers and medical work- 
ers of various types, because of the: stress and strain 
and, the excessive stimulation of the emotions, are very 
prone to have exhausted nerves, functional distufbances, 
Insomnia, and, in general, a disordered physiology. 

Our speed of living also helps to cause the restless- 
ness which is characteristic of this generation. Of course, 
along with these inventions come the accidents and the 
head injuries which contribute to serious neuroses. 

During the stress of battle, men develop peculiar 
symptoms. They may become dizzy, and men have 
been known to lose their speech. Military men call 
this “shell shock,” but it is a condition in which the 
nervous system has been overstimulated and the emo- 
tions have helped to cause the nervous “ crack up.” 
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Cultural Unity in Ancient India 


All foreigners of the ancient period fell 
victims to one faith or another as soon as they 
entered India. Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar observes 
in the course of an article on the above subject 
in the Current Affairs : . 


It is scarcely necessary for me here to repeat what 
we already know that up till the advent of the Muham- 
medans every foreign tribe that entered into India 
became completely Hinduised. It is not simply the 
Sakas, Palhavas, Hunas and other barbarian hordes but 
also the civilized Yavanas or Greeks who succumbed 
to the charm of Hindu culture and religion. They not 
only adopted one Hindu faith or another, but in most 
cases Hindu names also. We will take only two in- 
stances. There is a pillar inscription of about the second 
century B.C. found. at Besnagar in the Gwalior Territory 
in Malwa. It records the erection of a Garudadhvaja 
in honour of Vasudeva, god of gods, by Heliodorus, 
son of Dion, who had come from Taxila and from the 
Court of King Antahkita (Antalkidas) to the Court of 
Kang Bhagabhadra. Heliodorus has been called Yavana- 
duta, “a Greek Ambassador,” and his father’s names, 
viz., Heliodora and Diya doubtless corespond to the 
‘Greek “ Heliodoros” and “Dion.” He was thus a 
Greek by extraction. Nevertheless, the fact that he 
erected a Garuda column in honour of Vasudeva shows 
that though a Greek, he ha@ become a Hindu and a 
Vaishnava. ®If any doubt is still entertaiwed, it is com- 
pletely set at rest by the fact that he is actually styled 
Bhagavata in the inscription. We will now take up the 
second instance. One of the southern Kshatrapa families 
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was ruling ever the Dekkan, the most prominent mem-~ 
ber of which was Nahapana. Inscriptions of his son-in 
law Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta) are found in the Bud 
dhist caves at Nasik and Karli. His wife’s name, w: 
find, was Samghamitra. Both Rishabhadatta and Sam. 
ghamitra are mdisputably Hindu names. But im-on: 
Nasik inscription we are distinctly told that he was c 
Saka, His foreign origin is also indicated by the name 
of his father and father-in-law, namely, Dinika anc 
Nahapana, neither of which is an Indian or Hindu name 
Nahhapana, again, has been styled a Kshatrapa and in 
said to belong to the Kshaharata family. Kshaharate 
is a non-Hindu name. Kshatrapa diso is not a Sanskri 
word but is an abbreviation of the old Persian titk 
Kshathrapavan, which has been anglicised into Satran 
All these things unmistakably point to the alien origir 
of Rhishabhadatta, and, in particular, to his having beer. 
a Saka, though his and his wife’s names are distinctly 
Hindu. Now, in one inscription Rishabhadatta is caller. 
trigosatasahasrada, “ the giver of three hundred thousan:. 
kme” He is further spoken of as having granted six- 
teen villages to the gods and Brahmans. He is als: 
stated to have provided eight Brahmans with the mean! 
of marriage at the holy place of Prabhasa, that is, Som- 
nath Pattan in Kathiawar; in other words, he earnec. 
the merit of accomplishing eight Brahman nfrriages 
And to crown the whole, he is anuvarsham Brahmanc- 
satasahasribhojapaytta, that is, to have said to hav 

annually fed one hundred thousand Brahmans. Thes- 
charities undoubtedly* stamp Rishabhadatta as a verz> 
staunch adherent of the Brahmanical religion. Yet im 
origin he was a Saka, and, therefore, a foreigner ! 
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Yhe Hindu Method of Tribal Absorption 


Nirmal Kumar Bose concludes his article 
on the Hindu method of tribal absorption in 
Science and Culture with the following remarks : 


Once a tribe came under the influence of the Brah- 
minizal people and was converted into ‘a caste enjoying 
manopoly in a particular occupation, a strong tendency 
Was set up within it to remodel its culture more and 
mare closely in conformity with the Branminical way 
of lite, as we have already seen in connection with the 
Muew or leather-working caste of Birbhum in Bengal. 
Buz the unfortunate part of it was that whereas the 
Soviet Union directly encourages such change and abso- 
lutely brooks no inequality on account of race or creed, 


the Brahmins very often put a stop to such progress on ~ 


the part of the subjugated peoples towards higher and 
higher lives. In the Ramayana, we are told Rama had 
t@ icll Sambuka, the Sudra who aspired to Brahmin- 
hooa. The cultural progress inevitable among suju- 
gatac. tribes was thus arrested in ancient India, most 
probably for the preservation of the vested interests of 
the upper castes, who formed one class by themselves. 

"-here was however one matter in which the Brah- 
mins showed a large measure of catholicity. Whereas 
the social scientist in the Soviet Union looks upon tribal, 
religious and social cultures as so many unnecessary 
survivals from the past, the Brahmin believed in tne 
permanent necessity of many forms of culture fitted to 
different stages of mental development. He was lke 
a pentheist in his social idealism. But whether this 
cathclicity sprang from a genuine sense of human love, 
or wether the priestly class fashioned it ¢nd stuck to 
it im order to prevent “low” castes from rising high 
in tke social seale, we cannot say accurately at this 
- distance of time. The chances are that both the 
motives operated in society at the same time. Some 
idealists like Shankara or, in more recent times, like 
Ramarishna Paramhansa, seem to have desired the 
progress of the low castes in mental development, while 
others surely wanted to keep them in their old place 
for purposes of enjoying their own ill-gotten privileges. 

(me very important thing emerges from al] that 
has “been said above; namely the large part which is 
played by economic matters even in the sphere of social 
and cultural relations. Culture, as we have already in- 
dicated, flows from a politically dominant to a politically 
subservient group. In social matters also, the former 
Sccuries higher status and the latter a lower one. ° 

From this we may vetnure to say with regard to 
current problems in our national life, that if we wish 
to se; the Juang, the Munda or the so-called untouch- 
able castes shoulder to shoulder with ourselves in 2 
demcrratically organized society, we must make sure 
of economic reorganization if we want to have the 
social reorganization on a permanent basis. Various 
attempts heve already been made to set social relation- 
‘ship right, to make the untouchables equal to the touch- 
ables in all respects. Mahatma Gandhi’s Harijan Move- 
ment did succeed in focussing the attention of the public 
on tte wrongs suffered by the suppresed classes under 
Hindzism. It has already succeeded in bringing about 
a psjchglogical revolution with respect to the attitude 
of the two classes towards one another. But unless this 
movement is backed by a revolutionary change in eco- 
nomie organization also, it will not sueceed in undoing 
the social wrongs permanently. The zertia of the 
present productive forces will, once more, set the sup- 
pressed classes back in their old place; and thus undo 
the good which has been achieved in the psychological 
field of social relationship. 
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The Wardha Seheme of Education 


The twin fundamental principle? of the 
system were, that it made education self-support- 
ing and some manual craft or other was io be 
the basis of all teaching. The history of this 
scheme illustrates the unwisdom of linking édu- 
cation to politics and of the interference of 
amateurs without much of knowledge and 
experience in work which is that of highly 
specialised experts. Principal P. Seshadit 
observes in The Indian Review : 


_ There is ample evidence that the scheme is crumb- 
ling down, and it will not be long before there will eve 
be more ¢omplete disillusionment. The Madras Presi- 
dency, in spite of the initial advantage of a powerful 
Congress ministry and:the enthusiastic exposition of its 
education-minitser, was quite lukewarm about it from 
the very beginning*and the scheme has not found any 
popular support. In fact, it was even whispered that 
the leading members of the Cabinet did not believe 
in it amd were only obeying the Congress mandate in 
trying to enforce it. The confession was made at a- 
public meeting recently, that no system of education 
could get on without popular support,—not Government 
encouragement, let it be remembered, which was appa— 
rently not lacking. The Central Provinces found that: 
the schools were expensive and have closed the Basi¢ 
Training school in spite of the headquarters of the 
Hindusthani. Talimi Sangha being at Wardha in the 
same adminfstrative area. Orissa is now sadder and wiser,. 
as the result of the experiments it has carried on in spite 
of its slender resources. It is difficult to say what success 
it has attained in Bihar. Bengal, the Punjab and Assam 
have not even found it worth experimenting on it. 
Bombay did not give much encouragement even in the 
days of the Congress Ministry and now there is no 
chance of its revival. Curiously enough, hardly a single 
Indian State with the exception of Kashmir where tne 
direction of education is in the hands of one of the 
leading exponents of the scheme has thought it proper 
to introduce it, though the scheme might have been 
expected to find a congenial soil in them, particularly 
in view of its professed solution of the financial obliga- 
tions involved. The United Provinces are about the 
only area out of the extensive Indian continent, where 
it is said to be a sucess. It is somewhat puzzling that 
the experience of the Provinces should be so different 
from that of other parts of India, and one can only 
wait for further developments and clearer light. The 
disillusionment, however, is more or less complete and 
it will not be long before it is as dead as Queen Anne. 

The dangers of mixing up politics with education 
and of allowing amateurs to interfere in the sphere of 
experts are, however, not the only lessons to be learnt 
from the failure of this scheme. It has at least served! 
the useful purpose of drawing attention to the need for 
vocational education and the danger of pursuing a pure- 
ly literary course, though industria] advancement is not 
entirely a matter of education and needs many other 
factors for its fulfilment. It has emphasised the need 
for universal education of a high standard for every 
citizen in the country, though the scheme has not pro- 
vided a miraculous means as was fondly imagined. 
This had also led to a re-examination of the foundation 
of the Indian daeauonal system and it is refreshing 
for those engaged in the work that nothing is seriously 
wrong with it though improvements are possihle and 
desirable in many directions as in al] human institutions, 
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The Dramatic Literature of Orissa 
Prof, «Priya Ranjan Sen writes in The 


Calcutta Review : 


Radhanath, Mauhusudan, .Phakirmohan, the three 
pioneers of Modern Oriya litérature, had~ opened up 
new forms of literature, the lyric, the epic, the novel, 
but one important form was still left unexplored by 
them, and that was drama. There was no dramatic 
literature in ancient Oriya in the modern sense. Even 
though Orissa’ was guided very strongly by Sanskrit 
traditions, there was not even an attempt at translating 
Sanskrit dramas that we know of. As in many other 
countries the tentative efforts towards dramatic per- 
formances were -associated in Oriya with religion; the 
Ramayan, the Mahabharat, the story of Krishna— 
these have furnished topics for Lila of which both the 
time of composition and the composer were usknown. 
Only in the Ramllas of certain districts do we come 
across the name of a Brahmin called Sadashiva. It is 
not difficult to speculate that this Ramlila was a gift 
ie north where Rama has alway$ been a favoured. 

elby. , 

Suang 1s something different from Lila, cons 
ceived not with any educational purpose, but epurely 
witn the idea of amusement. It has more of the humor- 
ous side and little or nothing of the religious. The Lila 
or religious element and the Suang or Pantomime ele- 
ment, synthetised into the Jatra-form, but there the 
dance of the Suang is more popular. In the petty 
politics of the village, the Suang has a special import- 
ance and exerts a practical “ imfluence,” because its hits 
seld~m miss their effect. There is another sopt of drama- 
tic representation, Gotipua nata, got up by a solo artist, 
a boy dressed as a girl, who begins to dance, singing 
some chaupadi or other of the Bhanja school of poets. 
In practice the number of the artists sometimes increases 
to two and the performance ceases to be confined to 
the usual solo performance. 

Some of the Suangs have been printed and are 
available. A few of them may be mentioned here as 
well. Vaishnava Pani is an author of some such Suangs. 
His Daksha-Yajna Suang was written in songs and 
rhymed conversations. There is another Suang in which 


we are treated to an. account of the quarrel between 


Durga and Ganga. t 

In a later work, Vidya-Sundar Gitavinaya, Pani 
begins by making the Nata and the Nati talk, but this 
talk is no longer in mere rhymed verse, but in prose 
sentences. The Suangs are then not independent of 
Sanskrit tradition, but they effectively reflected that 
tradition which is at the same time in exact accordance 
with their community. 

Things were pretty well like this in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, and they had not changed 
even by the eighties. The art was enviable, but difficult 
to copy. It was the sight of a Bengali play on the 
stage of Cuttack that first turned the attention of Ram- 
sankar Ray to the new literary medium that it revealed. 
He turned at once to the medium and all through his 
life the composition of dramatic literature absorbed 
much of his time; thus he wrote Kanchikaver: (1880), 
Banabala (1882), Kalikal (1883), Ram Banabas (1891), 
Budhabar (1892). Kamsabadh (1896), Vishamodak (1900), 
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Jugadharma (1902), Kanchanamali (1904), Chartanyalila 
(1906), Lilavait was composed and staged in 1912, Bura~ 
loka (1917). ° Ramisankar and Girishchandra, the Bengali 
dramatist, were thus contemporaries. . 
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Improved Ghee-Making for Villagers 


Y. M. Parmerkar of Sevagram, Wardha, 
writes in Indian Farming : 


The profits in the manufacture of ghee on a com- 
mercial scale depend to a large extent upon the degree 
of recovery of ghee from butter during the process of 
ghee~boiling. An investigation was undertaken with 2 
view to finding a process which would give a highez 
yield of ghee and reduce the time of boiling and fuel 
consumption. The economic condition of the small 
ghee-maker in villages was kept in mind. 

The usual method of ghee-making by villagers 3: 
to bal the butter in an open earthen or brass vessel un 
a cowdung fire for more than an hour. until the crack- 
ling noise ceases and the curd is cleared. The vessel is 
then taken off the fire and the contents are strained 
through cotton cloth into another vessel and stored 
in a cool place. 

In the present experiment the butter was meltad 
by heating at 60°C., transferred to a vessel having 2 
small hole at the bottom plugged with a bamboo peg 
and hung up in @ cool open place -overnight. Next 
morning, by removing the peg, the water and a part of 
the curds were run off, since the butter had solidified 
in the meantime. The whole was then transferred to 
another conteiner and boiled gently to remove traces of 
moisture and precipitate the curd. From this point tte 
process was the same as in the usual villagers’ method. 

Comparative trials yielded the following results: 


Time to * Fuel con- 

Method Better (tolas) boil (mins.) sumption (tolas) 
Desi 120 39 7 
Improved 120 26 3 

Water and curds Ghee, Per cent of 
Method drained off (tolas) yield (tolas) ghee from bytter® 
Dest —— 90 . 75°0 
Improved (45 100 83°3 - 


In both cases the boiling was done on a kerosen: 
stove using ordinary kerosene and the time and fuel 
in the improved method include that required for first 
heating. The quality of the produt was practically the 
same in both cases. 

It was observed that a clear solution was obtained 
during the draining when the atmospheric temperature 
was low, .. 

There is a decided saving of time and fuel by using 
the improved method and about 8 per cent more ghee 
is obtained. The method is simple enough to be used 
in the small-scale manufacture of ghee and to replave 
the dest method without extra trouble or expense « 
except for the vessel with a hole in the bottom which 
should preferably be made from tinned brass. 
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India’s Aid to Britain 


In course of a letter published in The 
&pectator, Sir Hari Singh Gour writes : 

In your issue of the 18th instant, I have given 
historical retrospect of the events that culminated in 
the final settlement made on April 16th, 1917. I have 
shown how that settlement was implemented in the 
case of the Colonies but completely ignored in the 
ease of India. I wish to add that on October 24th, 
1983, I had drawn the attention of Mr. Winston 
Chtrchill, then, a witness before the Joint Committee 
of Darliament, to these facts. He observed that my 
statement of the constitutional position of India® was 
“iueid” and promised me his co-operation. (Proceed- 
ings, IL. ©. p. 1828). As Sir Austen Chamberlain was 
a member of that Committee and had pledged his 
word, as the Secretary of State for India, that the 
plecge of 1917 would be promptly carried out, J 
natcrally recalled his words and read to the Committee 
his statement to the House of Commons. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour was feassured by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and was told that his 
pledge was genuine. 


As a matter of fact it was never made good, and 
whar is worse, the Act of 1919 was enacted and a pre- 
amb e added thereto, which directly contradicted ft. 

After that renewal of his pledge, I was surprised: 


* to fmd that Parliament enacted another Act in 1935, 


whica. is as réactionary as its predecessor, and what is 
worse still, m all the published reports ofethe discus- 
sions of the Committee and debates of the House, 
not a single word occurs about this settlement or 
abouf any questions relating thereto. 

“he reason is nog far to seek. The settlement was 
“forced upon the British Government by the exigency 
They .had profited by it and as soon as 
the var was over, they gave it the quietus, hoping that 
nothing mere would be said about it. But they over- 
looked the fact that the First Great War had owed lis 
incepzion to England’s possession of India, which “is 
descr:bed as the finest jewel in the British Crown. 
Others besides Englind were anxious to possess it, 
and the war that ensued released forces that began to 
foregether to seize it. We had in the first instance the 
birth of the Bolshevik movement and the growth of 
the efhird International, which soon became a wurld- 
menare and a world-power by its rousing the working 
people all over the world to unite and establish fer 
themselves dictatorships of the proletariat. All 
oppressed countries were exploited and India was one 
of them. 

Ir the next place there grew the Nazi, ee and 
the Pan-Asiatic Movement led by Japan, which owes 
its reigion and culture to India. The unification of 
all Ada % drive Europeans out of it is Japan’s de- 
clare policy and Japan is a great power in alliance 
with txermany and Italy. She is exercising pressure 
upon all Mongolian races to boycott the white man, 
and regards India as her holy land, the birthplace of 
Gautama Buddha, founder of Buddhism, the dominant 
religion of the whole of Asia, east gi Tran. 


- ~ 


Add to these two forces the miserable poverty of 
the people of India, whose population, risen from 353 
to 400 millions within the last decade (1931-41), pre- 
sents another problem of dire distress, against ‘which 
there is no escape in the migration of the Indians to 
the sparsely populated continents of Australia or South 
Africa, which bar their entry, though their nationals 
are free to exploit India, This one-sided citizenship 
of the British Commonwealth is strongly resented in 
India and indeed in this she is warmly supported by 
Japan, ° 

We have been struggling to industrialise our coun- 
try, and the Joint Committee on the Bill that became 
tne Act of 1919. strongly recommended that India 
should have fiscal autonomy, but India, never had it 
and when I claimed it:on behalf of the elected majority 
of the House of the Central Assembly, I was told that 
so lon& as the Government was a dependency of 
Whitehall, its policy must continue to be dictated by 
Whitehall. 

I mention these few, very few, facts to ilustrate 
my meaning. I claim dominion-status for India, both 
because England: is pledged to it as also because it is in 
her interest to give it. If she persists in being the dog 
in the manger, she cannot avert a succession of wars, 
one more @estructive than the other. Her own self- 
preservation dictates the course that is both righteous 
and profitable to her, for strong India, if free, would 
be a tower of strength to her, and with her man-power 
and materials, her newly mobilised and. organised indus- 
tries and war-productions, no power on earth can attack 
England if she is made conscious that India freely 
stands by her side in the first line of battle. 

America asks every Englishman who goes there for 
help, that if England. is fighting for freedom, why does 
she deny it to India? Emgland is about to establish 
a common citizenship with America. Will that great 
democracy ever join hands with England so long as 
Englan@ continues her domination of India? 

The only course open to England is to set India 
free and the only course that India would then take 
is to see that Emgland is then truly secure. Modern 
educated Indians treat England as their spiritual home. 
India is the product of English education and all 
their love for England is as great as that of the 
white Dominions, and if India is treated alike, India 
will be as much the bulwark of the British Common- 
wealth as are her other Dominions. 
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The Muslims in Poland 


Very little is known to the outside world 
about the Tatars of Poland, usually called 
‘“Linthuanian,” as they established themselves 
in the country known as Lithuania, which in the 
fourteenth century extended from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, ‘and as far as the Oka in the 
east. The following excerpt reproduced from 
an article by C. Bohdanowicz in The Asiatic 
Review will be found interesting. ~ 


These Tatars were the descendants of the old Turceo- 
Mongols who so often plundered Poland in the-latter 
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part of the Middle Ages, advancing as far as the walls 
of Cracow in. 1241, Nevertheless, as observed ‘by the 
writer of an artiule in a Wilno paper, “It is on the 
bre.st of ouf ancestors that the invading waves of the 
Tatars broke, and at the same time we consider the 
descendants of these same Tatars’ ais our dearest brothers.” 

It is impossible to fix the exact date of the first 
appearance of the Tartars in Lithuania. But I believe 
that it is very probable that the first colonies appeared 
in Lithuania by 1850. 

History shows that the Lithuanian Tatars are the 
descendants of the representatives of several tribes of 
the Golden Horde who immigrated into Lithuania, and 
besides, they have inter-married with Lithuanians and 
afterwards with Poles. This explains the fact that these 
Tatars have formed a separate ethnic group, different 
from the other Turco-Tatar groups. This also explains 
why tne Lithuanian Tatars are of no particularly pro- 
nounced type, but exhibit a great variety of features, 
ranging from Slav to .s.ongol, with the latter pre- 
dominating, as mixed marriages were at first not allowed. 

The Lithuanian Tatars reached their zenith towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century. “It is rather -diffi- 
cult to determine their number at that time as authors 
disagree on the point. Their figures vary from 40,000. 
to 200,000, a discrepancy which is difficult to expbain. 

The Tatars had almost all the rights of the other 
classes of the nobility or even had the privilege, which 
was extraordinary at that period, of marrying Christian 
wives without changing their religion. 

Professor Talko-Tryncewicz, of Cracow University, 
who has written much concerning the Lithuanian 
‘Tatars, in his work The Muslims says: “The fidelity 
of the Tatars to Poland amounted to heroism.” 

The Tatars did not let an opportunity pass to prove 
their loyalty to Poland in that epoch of perpetual wars 
which Poland was waging against Moscow, the 
Ukrainian Cossacks, Sweden, etc. In the war annals 
one meets again and again the names of the valiant 
Tatar officers so eloquently described by Sienkiewicz in 
his trilogy, 

ft seems that the division of Poland did not bring 
great changes in the situation of Lithuanian Tatars. 
Catherine the Great, by the Ukase of October 20, 1794, 
confirmed their rights, while leaving them freedom of 
worship, and, to a great extent, opened up to them 
access to civil and miliatry service. Owing to, their 
small number there was no disadvantage in giving them 
preference over the Poles, so as to be able to use them 
against the latter. In 1797, Paul I formed a cavalry 
regiment composed, solely of Lithuanian Tatars. 

After the creation of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
in 1807, the Tatars obtained political rights and had 
seats in Parliament. Many Tatars fought in the armies 
of the Grand Duchy until Napoleon’s abdication. After 
the occupation of Wilno by the Grande Armee, the 
Emperor, by the decree of August, 1812, ordered, the 
formation of a squadron of Lithuanian Tatars, which 
was later attached to the Imperial Guard and had a 
uniform recalling that of the Mamelukes. 

Although the persecutions against the Poles did not 
specially concern the Tatars, they did not stay aloof 
from the efforts of the Polish Patriots who, under 
Marshal Pilsudski, struggled for the independence of 
their country. One of the Mrarshal’s first followers, 
Alexander Sulkiewicz, a Tatar, played an active part 
in the party’s committee. It-was Sulkiewicz who orga- 
nized the Marshal’s flight from St. Petersburg in 1900. 
During the war, he enrolled as a simple soldier in the 
Marshal’s Legion and was killéd in battle in 1916. In 
proportion to their number, the part ituken by the 
Tatars in the Great War was considerable. . 

After the war the Tatars were divided between the 
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three States. The greater part remained in Poland, 
1,500 eame to Lithuania, and 4,000 to U.S. 8. R. 

For the Polish Government and people did not 
withhold expressions of sympathy with the Tatars: 
they enjoyed all civil and poutical rights, and took an 
active part ip the reorganization of the re-born State. 

The Polish Government has made a point of en- 
couraging their cultural and religious aspirations—for 
example, the creation of the Muftiate upon which ‘the 
rights of the Autonomous Church were conferred. This 
has given a strong impulse to the religious life of the 
Tatars by co-ordinating and strengthening it. 

As the Lithuanian Tatars live chiefly in the region 
of Wilno, the Muftiate was established in that town, 
together with the head offices of the cultural organiza- 
tions. 

The number of Lithuanian Tatars in Warsaw is ° 
relatively small; but there are manye Mussulmans, com- 
posed of emigrants from Soviet Russia, Tatars of Crimea, 
of Kazan, and representatives of various tribes of 
Northern Caucasus; there are also many Mussulmans 
from beyond Europt; Persians, Turks, etc., who aye 
for the most part tradesmen, 

There never has been polygamy; in society, Tatar 
women are in no way distinguishable from Polish women 
of their class. Of course, according to Muslim rites, 
they are separated from men in the hour of prayer in - 
the mosque. 

As the land inhabited by the Lithuanian Tatars 
war part of the Russian Empire, the Russian Civil Law 
still applied there (Polish Civil Law not being yet uni- 
fied). By the Russian law, the Tatars kept their per- 
sonal statute, 2.¢., they were governed by their Mussul- 
man law, Shar?’at. 

Although they have forgotten their tongue, the 
Lithuanian Tatars are strongly attached to their reli- 
gion—-the only feature which distinguishes them from 
the Christian population. This is why -a Tatar who 
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changes his religion ceases at once to be a part of the 
Tatar community. It is also for this reason that mixed 
riarriages are discouraged. 

As we have said before, the cultural movement was 
zlmost non-existent just before the last war. But tne 
Government and intellectual circles encouraged the cul- 
tural ‘aspirations of the Tatars. 

With the German and Russian invasions of Poland 
3 1989 most of the Muslim activisies in that country 
came to an end. Some of the leaders, as Arslan 
Lryezynski, have been executed by the Germans, others, 
33 his brother Leon, have been deported by the Russians 
= Siberia. 


ent 


_ X-ray and its Industrial Application 


In a lecture 10 the Royal Society of Arts 
Zir Richard Gregory, Bu. F.R.S. narated the 
story of the development of X-ray and its 
subsequent uses in industry. ‘The folowing 
=xcerpt is reproduced from the Journal of the 
Boyal Society of Arts: : 

The means of producing X-rays existed many years 
Sefore Rontgen observed their effects and investigated 
caeir properties in 1895. Hittorf described in 1869, -the 
uorescerice produced on the glass walls of a vacuum 
‘tzabe thiough which an electric djscharge was passing, 
ty’ rays proceeding from the negative electrode, or 
rathode. Sir. William Crookes spent ten years in the 
investigation of the nature and properties of these rays 
inside vacuum tubes, and every one of these tubes was 


‘troducing X-rays before Rontgen discovered their effects. 


He covered a Crookes’ tube with a shield of black paper 
i1 a completely darkened room, and proved that when 
am electric discharge was passing through the very high- 
ly attenuafed gas in the tube, fluorescent substances 


_cutside the tube glowed brightly. Further investiga- 
-zons showed that the rays could penetrate many 
‘materials opaque to ordinary rays of light, and also 


‘¢~edes in vacuum tubes. 


affect photographic plates or films. . 
From this disgovery, not accidental but incidental, 
all the valuable medical and industrial applications of 
¥-rays have been developed. The primary object of the 
experiments made by Crookes, Lenard, Rontgen and 
—thers was not the invention of something of practical 
value, but to inquire into the nature of the electric 
cischarge of gases, and of the rays emitted frome elec- 
Crookes showed that the 
cathode rays sent*out from the negative electrode of an 
electrified vacuum tube consist of steams of material 


‘taolecules moving at very great speed. Sir Joseph 


Thomson afterwards proved, by a series of brilliant 
«xperiments carried out in the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, that these particles, for which the name 
electron was adopted, were’ disembodied atoms of nega- 
ive electricity. Radio-telephony and _ broadcasting 


.fecame possible when means were discovered of con- 


tolling the emission of these electrons by, particular 
inventions. : | ; 
The practical value of X-rays in surgery and medi- 


“ne was recognised as soon ag their discovery was 
- aanownced. 
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The industrial use of shadow pigtures, or radi 
graphs, shown on fluorescent screens or photographe 
for examining internal structures and detecting flav 
developed very rapidly. Among early applications « 
this kind were the examination of parcel post package 
welded metal, interior of bombs, and the separation | 
real from artificial gems. 


With increased knowledge of the nature c 
X-rays, and means of producing them witk ir 
creased penetrative power, industrial applicatior 
of very many kinds have since been introducec 


The welding of parts of aeroplanes, testing of t! 
contents of cartridges, mspection of shell fuses, an 
examination of foreign ammunition of unknown co! 
struction, are examples of uses of X-rays in ordnanc 
industries; and there are many other practical applies 
tions gf a lke kind, such as the examination of electr 
cal insulating materials, wireless valves and golf ball 
to discover defects of constitution or construction. 

Sir William Bragg and his son,.now Sir Lawren 
Bragg, then toek.up the subject of X-ray cryst 
analysis and became the most renowned authorities upc 
it by their work. They devised and used in many 
vestigations of crystal structure an X-ray spectrometi 
by which the patterns from any planes of the cryst 
target could be photographed, the instrument acting : 
a reflection, and not a transmission, grating. Later, 
was discovered that when the primary X-ray bea 
was refiected from the substance under examination 
more powerful means of analysis became available. T! 
spectrum thus obtained shows characteristic lines of tl 
constituents in the material of the target, and al: 
distinguighes between perfect erystals and a mosaic | 
small crystallites. By this secondary emission metho 
a thin layer of powder can be used for analysis, instes 
of a sinble crystal, and it can reveal characteristics whic 
are beyond the power of an optical miscroscope. | 
thus enables a spectrum analysis to be made withor 
using up any of the substance under examination, « 
changing its form. 

A-rays analysis has contributed very greatly to th 
advancement of scientific knowledge by revealing ho 
the atoms of different substances are bonded togeth: 
in the structure of molecules of organic as well ag it 
orgaic substances. It was soon applied to metallurg 
by providing a ready means of distinguishing betwec 
the arrangement of atoms in iron at ordinary temper: 
tures and iron which has been raised to a high temper 
ture, the two types being known respectively as alpl 
and gamma irons. The relative proportions of the tw 
types of the metal in a specimen can, therefore, | 
readily found by X-ray spectrometry. Similarly. tk 
effects of rolling or straining metals upon the size ar 
arrangement of their crystals can be examined. withor 
using up any of the metal. This inside knowledge ¢a 
be obtained in no.other way, and it throws heht upc 
types of structure produced by different processes at 
operations, and required for different purposes. 

Unexpected practical applications of X-ray spectr 
metry have come from the light it has thrown upc 
the molecular structure of cellulose, which is the fram: 
work of plants and is extensively used in the manufa: 
ture of paper, celluloid films, gun-cotton, artificial sil 
and many other fabrics. 
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NOTES 


Is India’s Unity A Gift of Britain ? 

On the 19th November last at Manchester 
Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India 
delivered a speech which is a glorification of 
what Britain has done for India and an exposi- 
tion, defence and glorification of last year’s 
‘August offer.’ It is a study in why India ought 
not to have self-rule as also in how she may be 
prevented from, having it. He began by greatly 
magnifying the difficulty of framing a constitu- 
tion for India which will work and ended also by 
dwelling on the difficulties of the Indian problem. 
He and other British politicians should bear in 
mind that Britain has had a very long time to 
solve the Indian problem,—she has not been 
confronted with it suddenly during war time and 
that the difficulty of the problem has been noi 


a little aggravated by Britain’s own selfish policy. 
He boasts that Britain has given Indias 


unity and peace within ‘her borders—and_Ay 
all-pervading reign of the impartial law.”|"Aé 
regards India’s unity, Mr. Amery has said in 


another part of his speech : 


Beneath all differences of religion, culture, race and 


political structure, there'is an underlying unity. There is 
the fundamental geographical unity which has walled off 
India from the outside world, while, at the same time, 
erecting no serious internal barriers. There is broad 
unity of race which makes Indians as a whole, what- 
ever the differences among themselves, a distinctive 
type among the main races of mankind. There is the 
political unéty which she has enjoyed from time to 
time in her history and which we have confirmed in 
& far stronger fashion than any of ow predecessors m 
the unity of the administration of law, economic deve- 
lopment and of communications, 


The fundamental geographical unity _of 
India existed before the first_ Englishman set foot 
on this countzy. Our broad unity of race, too, is 
not a British creation or manufacture, Political 
unity, also, according to Mr. Amery, “ India has 
enjoyed from time to time in her history.” 
What Britain has done is to confirrfi this uniry 
“in a far gtronger fashion than any of our pre- 
decessors in the unity of the administration of 
law, economic development and of communi- 
cations.” So after all India is indebted to Britain 
only to a small extent for her fundamental unity, 
according to Mr. Amery’s own admission. Let 
us now look at the other side of the picture. 

Mr. Amery is not the first Britisher to boast 
that Britain has given India unity. The Joint. 
Parliamer:tary Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional ReZorm did so in their Report, Volume I 
(Part I), 1934. But after boasting of it, they 
proceeded to observe in paragraph 26 of that 
report : . i 
_ “We have spoken of unity as perhaps the greatest 
gift which British rule has conferred on India; but in 
transferring so many of the powers of Government io 
the ‘Provinces, and in ,encouraging them to develop 4° 
vigorous and independent political life of their own, 


we have been running the inevitable risk of weaken- 
ing or even destroying that unity.’ 
cannon tt 2 ae tN AH CON A A 


e 

- It was a wrong use of words to say that 
the Committee ran any. “risk” or that the 
“risk” was “inepitable.’” On the contrary, 
they appear to have undertaken with alacrity 
the task af devising a constitution which wouid 
destroy India’s political unity, so far as that 
was compatible with keeping Britain’s unitary 


510° 


hold on India. The constitution—the present 
one—based_on the prineip es _ol_the ‘ormuna les of the Communal 
Decisi hich the Government of India Act 
set communit ainst community, class against 
class, province agalnst provinge linguistic grou 
against linguistic group, .... Com#aunal “riots > 
lave also become rife: is Was or Is not the 
only possible constitution tor India and hence 
not “ tnevitable.”: | 

As regards the unity of the administrative 
system, the Mughal system of administration 
was substantially uniform throughout the 
length and breadth of the vast Mughal empire 
and was copied even in those states which did 
ngt owe allegiance to Mughal rule. Perhaps 
Mughal rule established as much uniformityeof 
administration as could be found in any similar 
large area anywhere elSe in the world in those 
days. It is wrong to compare India’s achieve- 
ment in any previous century with Britain’s 
_ achievement ‘here in the 20th century. 






In the field*of economic development, some 
Asiatic countries, e.g., Japan, the Philippines, 
are industrially and commercially better. deve- 
loped than India of today. What ,economic 
development has ‘taken place or has been 
allowed to take place in India, has been maihly 
-in British interests and no development under 
.Indigenous ‘auspices has been ‘helped by 
the State which would. fundamentally and in all 
respects go against British interests. Here we 
are to bear in mind that medieval India was 
economically” not Tess_develope an medieval 
Britsin and other patts_of. pe.—We_should 
_British rule 








any mn medieval Europe in any | 
communications in ‘India a . 

satisiactory than communications, say, in Japa 
British Capitalist interests promote or stand in- 
fhe. way-of- communications in different, areas of 
India. Mor example, East Bengal is not as easy 
PSUS Tom Wat B Bengal -as the. Panjab is 
from Calcutta, though the distance in the former 
case is much less than in the latter. © 


Whatever degree or extent of unity in India 
in whatever direction has been promoted by 
Britishers, has been mainly, if not entirely, ‘in 
British interests. It is not, has’ never been,. a 
gift. It was a virtue of necessity if British rule 
and British exploitation of: India were to be 
practicable and profitable. 
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“Peace Within Her Borders” \ 


Mr. Amery claims that Britain hes given 
India. peace within ‘her borders. This is true in 
the sense that for decades past there have been 
no wars between different parts of the country. 
But it does not mean that we have had‘peace in 
any comprehensive sense. Communal conflicts 
go on multiplying, and for such strife, often 
sanguinary, British policy is not a little 
responsible. . : 


“An All-pervading Reign of the 
Impartial Law” 


Another claim of Mr. Amery is that there 
is in India “an all-pervading Felon of the im- 
partial law.” What of the “ lawless laws” ? We 
do not refer to the Defence of India Act and the 
Ryles made under it, but to arbitrary legisla- 
tion in*previous years and decades and to the 
ordinances issued in pre-war peace times. 

The law is impartial when imperial interests 
are not involved. But when such interests are 
involved it is not impartial. In numerous cri- 
minal cases in which Britishers Were accuse, 
Indians, the law wa 
administered, re 


“ The Rights of the Individual Under 
the Law ”% 


Mr. Amery asserts that “what . Magna 
Charta won for us (Britishers) in the rights of 
the individual under the law that we have given ~ 


to India.” This is not correct. For long years, 
ia has an 


decades and 
‘] 's, Deportees, Internees 
e Are there such persons in the 
Brtieh Teles ? The very word detenu is not 
English but French, showing that detention of 
men without trial is against the spirit of the 
British constitution and British ideals of indivi- 
dual liberty. The existence of the Civil Liberties 


Union is a proof that civil liberty in the British 
sense is non-existent in India. 














“ Need For Goodwill Among Indians 


Themselves ” 


According to the Secretary . of State for 
“ Above all .there is need for goodwill 
among Indians themselves.” Undoubtedly. But 
thanks to the long-standing British policy of 
which the Communal Decision, the Government 
of India Act of 1935 and various Government 
resolutions, ryles and regulations of+ the same 
sort are the outcome, goodwill among Indians 
themselves has been a diminishing factor in our 
national life. Mr. Amery thinks that “no less 
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essential than goodwill is the intellectual honesty 
of facing the facts as they are.” ‘True. 

There are numerous Indians who have’ the 
intellectual honesty of facing the facts. ‘Their 
conviction is that the “facts” which in the 
opinion*ef British imperialists stand in the way 
of India’s attainment of Swaraj cannot disappear 
so long as the country is under British domina- 
tion, as that domination is greatly responsible 
for the origin or emergenge of these facts. 


“ The Problem of India Is Not Solved 
By Catch Phrases” 


Mr. Amery is right when he saysethat the 
problem of India is not solved by catch phrases. 
And among these “catch phrases” are “ agreed 
demand,” “ Dominion Status ig the highest status 
in the world” (which India is to have in the 
Greek Calends) “principal elements in, India’s 
national life ” (Britain being and remaining the 
ultimate authority to determine which are the 
principal elements), “the fulfilment of the pre- 
existing obligations” of the British Government 
— catch phrases” which owe their currency 
not a little to Mr. Amery and Lord Linlithgow. 


Dominion Status “the Highest Status 
in the World” 


Not only according to Mr. Amery but ac- 
cording to many’ other British politicians also 
Dominion Status is “the highest status in the 
world”; “it is the status of this country ” 
(Britain). Therefore it is that Britain 1s con- 
descending to cringe to the United States of 
America to have its help! Perhaps President 
Roosevelt thas secretly sent a humble petition to 
the British Parliament to make the U.S. A. a 
British Dominion, penitentially confessing 
that the ancestors of present-day Americans 
made a mistake in rebelling against Britain and 
making themselves independent ! 


If Dominion Status be the highest status in 
the wor has Eire shaken it off almost 
entir ‘ely, uly is & strong partyin n Nouth—Africe ? 


rying to follow suit, why has Canada. been. 


training at the leash ? 


India’s Defence Necessitates British 
Domination ! 


Though India - possesses an unsurpassed 
reserve of man-power, which Britain has deli- 
berately chosen not to draw upon for the 
formation of an.adequate Indian army, for fear 
of Indi@ making a bid for indepeadence; though 
India possesses the men and the materials for 
a strong navy, instead of which she has a toy 
navy; and though our country has also the men 
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and the materials for a large air force; Mr. 
Amery felt no delicacy in. uttering the followixcs 
sentences : 


Of scmewhat different chavacter is continuing the 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Government for the 
defence of India until India is in a position to take 
over the burdep unaided. So long as the defence of 
India requires the permanent presence—as distinguished 
from help in a great emergency—of British forces, ib 
is obvious that a Government which provides thoze 
forces is entitled to retain a measure of control on ther 
employment in peace, as well as on the external policy 
in war. That is not derogation of status but a con- 
cession to the facts of a particular situation. Th..t 
situation will be modified on the one hand by tke 
growth of India’s own military resources—and they 
are growing day by day. | 

Is there any Dominion which could defers 
itself unaided at the time when it wes 
admitted to dominion. status? Is there 
any even now which can defend itset 
unaided ? There was none and there 5s 
pone. But Britain did not and does not keep 
any army of occupation, or any garrison, In any 
Dominicn on the plea of defending Yt against 
foreign foes; ner does Britain “«etain a measure 
of control on their employment in peace as weil 
as on the external policy in war.” 


“ Principal Elements in India’s 
National Life” 


Mr. Amery professes to name the “princi-- 
pal elements in India’s national life” which aze 
to make an “agreed demand.” But his 
enumeration is neither exhaustive nor well- 
defined. It will always be possible for the 
British Government at a pineh to find some seve 
tions or other of Hindus or Muslims or Christians 
or the Aborigines who will agree to be tools in’ 
the hands of their foreign masters, and to 
to the Indian people, “ your agreed demand ‘s 
not an agreed demand, as this or that principal 
element, in India’s national lefe does not agree.” 

It is to be noted that in mentioning the 
principal elements- Mr. Amery says: 

There are, secondly, great religious and cultural 
communities, above all the two main ones, Hinduism 
and Islam, with a third, that of the so- -called schedulnd 
castes, numbering perhaps 40 millions or more, buat 


unorganised and only gradually acquiring collective 
CONSCIOUSHESS. , 


Do the scheduled castes constitute a reli- 
gious and cultural community separate.from the 
Hindus? What is their religion if not Hinduisn ? 
What is their culture if not Hindu culture ? 
The grcuping of the “scheduled” castes as a 
separate community, against the strong protest 
of many of these castes, is a British achiev>- 
ment. British politicians profess to want “ an 


oreed demand ” of the various communities, at 


agreed Gemand O71 we Various cormunruts, wb 


sey ° 


-is an impossible demand ! 
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atthe sal e time they effect divisions and 


oment disagreementt 


Té may be considered impertinence on the 


pari of those whdse mother tongue is not English 
to pick holes in Mr. Amery’s language. Never- 
theless it may be asked whether Hinduism and 
Islam are religious and cultura’ communities 
or they are the names of religions ? 


What Is Meant By Agreement” 


“You may ask what is meant by agreement? 
Does it mean that the attainment of full Indian self- 
government can be indefinitely held up by the veto 
of same extreme section over some issue of detail? 
Obviously not. It means a substantial- agreement by 
the main elements on the main principles of the consti- 
tution,” ; 

« Thanks for this elucidation, if it maybe 
called such. At the risk of being considered 
over-critical, one may ask who will determine 
what is a substantial agreement; who are the 
main elements, and what are the main principleg 
of the constitution. It is necessary to ask such 
questions as Mr. Amery says: 

This insistence’ on the necessity of agreement rules 
out, naturally, any constitution decided by a mere 
majority vote. 


Constituent Assembly “ An Impossible 
Demand - e 


-In the opinion of Mr. Amery the Congress 
demand “ that India’s future constitution should 
be settled by a constituent assembly elected by 
universal adult suffrage over the whole of India,” 
is ‘‘an impossible demand and yet a natural 
and an intelligible one.” So a natural and in- 
tellizible demand not only may be but actually 
Why impossible, 
pray ? Because the Congress will “sweep most 
of the Hindu constituencies” and the Hindu 
constituencies form-the vast majority of conste- 
tuencies in the ,country? So, the British 
imperialist objection comes to this that the 
Congress, of which the majority of members are 
naturally Hindus, and the Hindus must not be 
allowed to frame the constitution, even though 
the Congress leaders have repeatedly observed 
that in the Constituent Assembly the minorities 
will themselves formulate their safeguards. This 


" anti-Congress and anti-Hindu attitude of the 


ve 


British authorities “is a natural and an intel- 
ligible ane,” for it is they who have been 
endeavofring most earnestly to win Purna 
Swaraj and end British domination. 

Neither Mr. Amery: nor any other British 
politician has said by what ‘body the future 
constitution of India is to be settled, if it is not 
to be done by a constituent assembly. It is 
characteristic of them. If not a constituent 
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assembly, will the elected Indiaz members 
of the Central and Provincial Legislatures be 
allowed to do it? If not, why not ? 


No Imposing of Constitution on 
Dissentients ? 


By repeatedly saying that no constitution: 
should be imposed on those who do not accept: 
it, the British authorities have been encouraging: 
and promoting disagréement. Yet they them- 
selves have imposed an unwanted, unacceptable 
and unaccepted constitution on India by the 
Government of India Act of 1985. Mr. Amery 
says, “ Mo constitution is likely to work when 
imposed on those who don’t believe in it.” But 
is the present “imposed ” constitution of India 
working or not werking ? Are not its provisions: 
being enforced ? 


“Moral Authority” of Congress 
Majorities 

We have commented upon detached expres- 
sions, sentences and passages in Mr. Amery’s 
speech, but have not criticized it as a whole. 
That would have required more space and 
involved tle expenditure of more time than we 
ean command. Moreover, that would have been 
as infructuous as previous elaborate criticisms of 
some of Mr. Amery’s previous statements and 
utterances, and as the present piecemeal critic- 
ism is sure to be. 

We conclude with a brief comment on one 
more passage, which is quoted below. 

It (the Congress) has yet to learn that conditions 
under which it can exercise its influence and fulfil its 
ideals in. a self-governing India have yet to be agreed 
upon with other elements which are not prepared to 
consider Congress majorities as having a moral authori- 
ty over them, or another material sanction than that 
of the existing British authorities. 

It is true that there is not yet “ another 
material sanction than that of the existing 
British authorities.” The reason is obvious. If 
endeavours were made to bring into existence 
“ another material sanction,” it would be at once 
declared unlawful. Under the circumstances no 
material sanction, parallel or opposed to the 
British, can come into existence unless the latter 
ceases to exist. But the British authorities say 
that they will not allow any constitution voted 
by the majority to come into force unless there 
is material sanction béhind it. 

Tt is a sort of vicious circle. 

Speaking of “ moral authority,” what moral 
authority, apgrt from its “ material -sanction,” 
does the British Government possess in India 
at present, seeing that its largest and most 
representative political organization is in non- 


nee 


violent revolt, and all other political parties in 
the country are intensely discontented at the 
Government’s defiance of their demands ig 


How To ee wnibte Or How To Prevent 
Swaraj > 


That the British rulers of India try above 
all to discover the reasons why India should not 
have self-rule and to discover and devise the 
means and methods of “preventing ‘her from 
attaining it, it both “ natural and intelligible.’ 
But it would have been juster and more humane, 
as well as more beneficial to both Britain and 
India if they had devoted themselves to“the dis- 


covery of the reasons why this country should: 


have self-rule and to working out the methods 
of assisting her to attain it. ~ 


Annual Report of the Committee of the 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce 


The Annual Report of the Committee of the 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, for 
the year 1940, which has just been published, 
makes impressive reading. During. the year 
under review the Chamber sent opinions on 
several Bulls sponsored by Government or 
individual members of both the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures, and also exchanged 
communications with Railway, Customs, Marine, 
Port, Municipal, Posts and Telegraphs and 
Police authorities, besides taking a keen interest 
in the development of jute, cotton, rice, hand- 
loom products, match, mica, ground mica and 
‘other industries. 


During the year under report the Chamber 
had also arranged interviews and meetings with 
several officials of the Government of India, 
such as, Mr. J. H. F. Raper, Member, Trans- 
portation, Railway Board; Sir James B. Taylor, 
‘Governor, Reserve Bank: Mr. J. F. Sheehy, 
Member, Central Board of Revenue; Sir 
Alexander - Roger, Leader of the Ministry of 
Supply Mission; Mr. E. S. Krishnamurthy, 
Indian Government Trade Commissioner for 
Japan; and the Hon’ble Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Member for Commerce and Labour, 
Government of India; and discussed with them 
problems connected with the trade and industry 
of the province of Bengal. 


Seth Mangturam Jaipuria, who made an 
able speech at the Chamber’s annual meeting, 
and Mr.eKishorilal Dhandhania, President and 
Honorary Secretary respectively, of the Cham- 
ber are to be highly praised for their keen and 
lively interest in the affairs of the Chamber. 


old 


“The Kerala Tagore Academy ”’ 


An All-Kerala Memorial to Poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore has been founded fn the shape of 
the Kerala Tagore Academy in Trivandrum 
with Dewan Bahadur V. S. Subramania Iyer, 
ex-Dewan of ‘Travancore as its President. Over 
fifty leading figures in the literary and cultural 
life of Kerala responded to the invitation issued 
by Mr. G. Ramachandran, an old student of the 
Visva-bharati and have become members of the 
first Govarning Body of the Tagore Academv. 
These include Poets Vallathol and Sankara 
Kurup, Prof. P. Sankaran Nambiar, Prof. Joseph 
Mundasserry, the famous linguist, Sri Seshadri 
Iver and R. Narayana Panikkar, and well- 
known dramatists like Kanikkara Padmanabha 
Pili and K. Ramakrishna Pillai. At the first 
meeting of the Governing Body held on 25th 
October at the Y. M. C. A., Trivandrum, a 
translation sub-committee, a drama and arts sub- 
committes and library and = study class 
sub-committee were formed. It was also decided 
that the Academy will build yp a library of 
Tagore literature, organise study classes, lectures 
and art exhibitions, arrange the staging of 
Tagore’s dramas and the translation of his works, 
and open*classes in the Bengali language and 
in Fagore’s songs. The Academy will generally 
strive to inspire the men and women of Kerala . 
to study the art, philosophy, life and work of 
Rabindranath Tagore afid thus become a living 
and growing memorial to ‘India’s great poet, 
philosopher and ambassador of human unity. 


Rabindrandth Tagore’s Bengali Songs . = 


We are glad to publish the following com- . 
munication, received from Mr. N. M. Dave of 
Bombay : 

» “Wider dissemination of Rabindranath’ j 
songs. 

“Most people who are familiar with 
Tagore’s songs will share your view that ‘no 
other gift of his to the people is more precious 
than his songs’ (Vide p. 223 of your Septentber 
editorial notes). 

“With a view to make this gift more widely 
appreciated and enjoyed by our countrymen 
outside Bengal, may I, through the columns of 
your paper, appeal to- the Visva-bharati authori- 
ties to make the songs available to the non- 
Bengali-speaking public by publishiffg their 
musical notations (svaralipi) in the Devnagari 
script. (In your September issue you very con- 
siderately printed’ two of his poems and a song 
in Devnagari). 

“ Apart from Hindi and Marathi languages 


which of course are written in Devnagari, a 


oit 


large majority of those literate in Gujarati are 
alsp conversant with the Devnagari script. As 
Bengali is congparatively rich in unadulterated 
Sanskrit words non-Bengali friends find it com- 
pazatively easy to follow it, once the barrier of 
the seript is broken down. . 

“T believe the scheme would be economical- 
ly feasible. As a first step in this direction the 
music of, say, fifty best known songs carefully 
scEected from the several parts of Svara-Bitan 
anil Gita-Panchasika may be published in 
Devnagari in book form, and the publication 
suitably advertised in the press of the respective 
provinces. . 


“Tf this is done, I believe it will do a, great. 


service to lovers and students of music all over 

ndia; it will strengthen the cultural ties of 
Bengal with other provinces and might even 
be instrumental in attracting more non-Bengalis 
to take up the study of Bengali literature. 


“ By some such effort as the above and the 
powerful aid of radio (the Calcutta Station 
regularly broadcasts authentig renderings of 
Tagore’s music),-we can contribute to make the 
rien heritage of Rabindranath’s songs accessible 
to all who care to share it. 


“T shall be obliged if you will give publi- 
cacion to the above views in your othe two 
periodicals also, Prabdsi and Vishal Bharat.” 


President Roosevelt’s Tall Talk 


- We admire the people of the United States 
, of America for their love of their own freedom, 
for:winning which they fought their war of inde- 
pendence and for keeping which they are ready 
to fight again.. We praise them also for the 
help which they have already given and which 
ethey will give in future to Britain and Rué&sia 
for ‘the defence af those countries against Nazi 
ag2ression. We praise them also for their in- 
tection to liberate the European countries 
corquered by: the Nazis, after victory has been 
wéa. We admire and praise President Roosevelt, 
the leader and spokesman of the Americans, for 
all these things. 

, .But why does he indulge in tall talk, as he 
has’ often done ? 
British politicians, he has often told the world 
thet this war against Germany is for the estab- 
liskmentt of democracy all over thé world and 
for the freedom of all mankind. It is nothing 
of the kind. India furnishes the acid test. 
President Roosevelt and the American nation 
have done nothing for the freedom of - India, 
where dwell one-fifth of the human race. And 
yet they talk of the freedom of all men. 


Like Britisherg an some ~ 
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The latest sample of President Roosevelt’s 
tall talk is to be found in the following telegram: 


| Wasuineton, Noy. 11. 

““ We know it was in literal truth to make the world 
safe for democracy that we took up arms in 1917, It 
was in. simple truth and in Niteral faet tg make the 
world habitable for decent self-respected men that those 
whom we know and remember gave their lives. 

“And if by some fault of ours who live beyond 
the war its safety has again been threatened, then the 
obligation and duty are ours. It is in our charge now, 
as 1t was in America’s charge after the Civil War to see 
to it that those dead shall not have died in vain.” 

This was the inspiring message that the President 
of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt, delivered yester- 
day (Tuesday) at the observance of the Armistice Day 
in Waspington. 

President Roosevelt concluded by declaring, “the 
people of America believe that Liberty is worth fighting 
for, and if they are obliged to fight, they will fight 
eternally to hold %it.”-—-Reuter. 


So far as the last world war was concerned, 
it is teue that President Wilson and the American 
nation took up arms in 1917 “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” It was no fault of theirs 
that that war made the world “safe” for im- 


‘perialism. It was no fault of those Americans 


who gave their lives in that war that the world 
did not then and has not yet become habitable 
for decent self-respecting men, but remains 
habitable for dictators, fascists, Nazis and 
imperialists. 

President Roosevelt says, “if by some fault 

of. ours who live beyond the [last world] war 
its safety has again been threatened, then the 
obligation and duty are ours. It is in our charge 
now, as it was in America’s charge after the 
Civil War to see to it that those dead shall not 
have died in vain.” Why does he say that the 
worldés safety has again been threatened? So 
far as India and other dependent countries are 
concerned, the last war did not make them-safe 
for democracy. They continue to be in bondage. 
It may be that the obligation and duty to make 
the world safe for democracy is the American 
Nation’s; it may be that “it”, that is to say, 
the world, is in their charge. But what does this 
it,” this world mean ? Only the white peoples ? 
If the world imcludes India, why has not Presi- 
dent Roosevelt protested against Mr. Churchill’s 
interpretation of the Atlantic Charter ? 
The President asserts that liberty is worth 
fighting for, dying for. Whose liberty ? Not 
of all men, but only of white men, including 
white imperialists. 


Another Prophet of India’s Future 


7 New Yorr? Mov. 13. 

Ait a meeting held in New York, which was address- 
ed by Dr. Henry H. Meyer, Dean of Boston University, 
Sir Louis Beale, former Commissioner-General for the 
British Government at the New York World’s Fair, 


~ 


NOTES 


declared that after the war “India will become a full 
member of the British Commonwealth of. Nations. She 
will be boumd by a special tie to three of the Dominions 
--New Zealand, Australia and South Africa,” he said. 

Sir Louis pyedicted that co-operation in the ‘war 
would “point the way to a new type of co-operation 
in peace.” . 

He cited as an example India, “the sixth industrial 
country in the world which has thrown herself heart and 
soul (?) into this great struggle. 

“With a million Indian troops in the country, she 
is also producing 400 separate munitions of war in vast 
quantities.” —Reuter. ° 


Who own most of the factories which 
produce these munitions? Not Indians. Geo- 
graphically India may be the sixth industrial 
country in the world. But most of the in@ustrial 
concerns in it are owned and managed by 
foreigners. 


New danger may lurk in the words, “She 


[India] will be bound by a special tie to three 
of the Dominions—New Zealand, Australig and 
South Africa,” a danger whose shadow has been 
cast by the appointment of Australian officers 
for Indian troops. Are the colonials to lord it 
over India as the agents and representatives of 
Britain ? India may become a “ full member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations ”’ in the 
same sense in which poor relations, are full 
members of rich men’s households, 

Indians far outnumber all the other peoples 
who inhabit the British Empire, including the 
British Isles and Dominions. So, if there is to 
be a federation of all these peoples and countries, 
-that federation cannot be logically called the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. It ought 
rather to be called the Indo-British Common- 
wealth of Nations. We do not think there is 
nothing in a name. . ; 

We want independence and full freedom to 
federate, if necessary, with whatever country 
we like. The ultimate goal is world-federation. 


Luxuries (!) For Deoli Detenus 


The men who are kept confined in Deol 
detention camp are not convicts. They were 
not brought to trial and sentenced to imprison- 
ment but are detained by the Executive on sus- 
picion. It stands to reason, therefore, that their 
standard of living at Deoli would be substantial- 
ly that to which they were accustomed at home. 
Mr. N. M. Joshi ‘holds that their present ration 
allowance was not adequate. At the Central 
Assembly Sir Reginald Maxwell recently tried 
to prove that Mr. Joshi was mistaken. Forward 
writes : 

In tryiegeto refute the contention of Mr. Joshi that 
the present ration allowance was insufficient for the 
purpose, the Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, 


asserted that on the contrary “the allowance was suffi- 
cient to provide the prisoners with many luxuries. For 
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instance, in September alone these luxuries supplied to 
them included 36 tins of preserved pineapple, 19 bottles 
of Australian honey, 408 apples, 827 bananas, 14 srs. of 
almond.” As Mr. Jamnadas Mehta pointed out that 
“even if 1,500 bananas were supplied to them in a 
month it would come to 50 bananas a day. Divided 
among 200 prisoners it meant 3+ of a banana each. Did 
the Home Member call it a luxury? These 19 tins of 
honey for a month divided among 200 prisoners would 
pe enough to wet their teeth and there would be 
nothing to go down their throat. I think it is a cruel 
joke to describe these as luxuries. To say that to people 
of high status accustomed to a better standard of living, 
4 of a banana is a luxury is to practise a joke on their 
susceptibilities.” An analysis of the figures quoted will 
be illuminating. Only it will be tragic and not funny. 
As the number of bananas actually supplied was 827, 
the portion that fell to individual prisoner was approxi- 
mately 4 and not }. As regards the apples or pine- 
apples, it probably means that some 14 to 20 of the 
208 detenus have been ill enough to require special 
nourmehment. And why was the month of September 
favoured for citation ? Probably because the prisoners 
prefer to enjoy some special dishes on the Durga Puja 
and Ramnavami days, even if they have to live on 
half-rations for most of the preceding and succeeding 
days. While the British knight cynically admitted that 
the prisoners “were endangering their own lives,” our 
Anglo-Indian Knight Henry Gidney could view it only 
as a “pastime.” However, we cannot, but admit in this 
connection that the Home Member had indeed some 
justification on his side for what he said. As a repre- 
sentative of the British Indian Government he knows 
only too well that to an Indian, after 200 years of the 
white man’s burden, 4 of a banana a day was a luxury 
indeed. We are sure steps will be taken to prevent 
this testimony of the benefit of British rule in India 
from falling in the hands of meddlesome Ameri- 
cans or the lying Dr. Goebbels. Since tae H, M. has 
done so much in lifting the veil over life inside the 
Deoli Camps, we think it will not be discourteous to 
ask him to throw some light on the standard of living 
of the men of his own ilk as well—for instance, the 
expenses on their mess charge or wine bill or tailor’s bill. 
6 


C Class Jail Diet Defective, Coarse, 
Monotonous 


A note has been issued, signed by several 
enfinent medical men, including retired LM Se 
officers, from all over India, m connection with 
jail dietary for the C. Class prisoners in Nagpur 
Jail, about which there was a controversy some 
time ago. 

- The signatures include Drs. B. C. Roy, Jivraj Mehta, 
G. V. Deshmukh, IX, 8. Ray, D. P. Goil, P. C. Bharucha, 
B. N. Vyas, Hakumat Rai, Mangaldas V. Mehta, K. G. 
Pandalai, Maharaj] Kishan Kapur, S. R. Moolgavkar, 
A. 8. Egulkar, T. 8. Tirumurthi, R. N. Cooper, Vishwa 
Nath, Nihalchand Sikri, Bhupal Singh, P. B. Mukerji, 
M. R. Guruswami, H. R. Wadhwani, B. Borooah, M. R. 
Cholkar, Raghunath Saran, N, C. Joshie and Chamanlal 
M. Mehta. . e 


The signatories observe in the course of their 
elaborate note: 

“Lo state, as tife Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the Central Provinces and Berar has been 
reported to have said, that the C. P. Jail Diet was quite 
enough to maintain the health and strength of the 
prisoners is entirely falacious and misleading. It 1s 
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possible that a number of ordinary’ criminals, who 
gene-ally live in a state of chronic sub-nutrition before 
going to jail, put on weight on the jail diet, it being 
supe"ior to what they may have been accustomed to 
outstde, bué to regulate the jai] dietary on such basis 
amounts to inhumanity; the more so in the case of 
polit-cal prisoners who usually have a better standard 
of lite or whose diet at home is much better in quality 
and variety even though they may be*®poor.”  .- 


What these distinguished medical men have 
stat2zd is substantially true of the diet of C 
Class prisoners throughout India. 


Inter-University Aquatic Tournament 


AbaHapap, Nov. 9. 


““he first All-India Inter-University Aquatie Tour- 
nament, held at the Allahabad University in accordance 
with the decision of the Inter-University Board, con- 
cluded this evening. 

“he Calcutta University annexed the first Irster- 
University Championship, the Calcutta competitors being 
the winners in all the events, except one, namely the free 
style 800 metres race in which the Punjab University 
was the first. In the Medley race, the Calcutta and the 
Punjab were bracketted for the first position. ° 

The University-wise points given as the results of 
all tke events were Calcutta 79, Punjab 22, Allahabad 5 
and “zcknow 1. Jhe points were allotted at the rate 
of 5 Zor the first, 3 for the second and one for the third 
position. 


‘iter the sports the teams were entertained to tea, 


on behalf of the Allahabad University Athletic Associa- 
tion. After tea, Mr. P. P. Singhal, the aquatic Captain 


of the Allahabad University, suitably thanked the visi- 


tors, om behalf of the Allahabad University, for contri- 


- buting to the success of the tournament. The Caleutta 


team Captain thanking the Allahabad University for the 
hospi.ality, and for undertd#king the responsibility for 
holding the first Inter-University Aquatic Tournament, 
expressed his high appreciation of the newly constructed 
Allahzbad University Tank. He remarked that the 
Allahabad University Tank was the first of its kind m 
the Indian Universitie€, it being of the standard length. 
On behalf of the Punjab team, Mr. T. Bakshi, and on 


* behal’ of the Lucknow team, Dr. R. 8. Varma, suitably 


thanked the hosts. 

Thus concluded the activities in connection with the 
first -nter-University Aquatic Tournament, the success 
of which was largely due to the untiring efforts of 
Mr. 8. C. Verma, the President, Aquatic Committee, 
who was ably assisted by the Aquatic Captain, Mr. P. P. 
Singhal and the University Physical Instructor, Mr. H. 
H. Dabe, among other members of the Aquatic Com- 


mittee of the University-—The Leader. 


Savarkar on Need of Military Training 


On his way to Assam Mr. V. D. Savarkar, 
Prestlent of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
passed through Calcutta, where he had an en- 
thusiastic reception, and delivered two addresses 
at tro meetings. 

As both these meetings Veer Savarkar spoke on the 
need pf militarisation of the country. He said that 
what sounted most in the world today so far as the 
political sphere was concerned was* military strength. 
He acvised young men to take full advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the war for getting military 
trainicg by joining the army, navy and the air force 
in large number. 
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“ Vast Majority of Indians Intensely 
Loyal to The King-Emperor” — 


Lonpon, Nov. 19. 

“Two million Indians are serving it the army and 
India is providing about 25% of the whole of the 
mercantile marine personnel,” said the Duke gf Devon- 
shire, Under-Secretary for India, speaking at the Devon- 
shire Club on Wednesday. Although Britain has diffi- 
culties in India, the Duke said, the vast majority of 
Indians are intensely loyal to the King-Emperor— - 
Reuter. 


® 

We are not in a position either to corro- 
borate or to contradict the statement that “ the 
vast majority of Indians are intensely loyal to 
the King-Emperor,” as no census has been taken 
to ascertain the number of the loyal and the 
disloyal. Such a census again,, if taken, would 
not be reliable, gs loyalty pays and disloyalty 
is penalized—particularly if either the one or 
the other is intense. 

Thre Duke of Devonshire is under-Secretary 
for India, yet he does not know that the number 
of Indians serving in the army is not yet even 
one million ! 


Sir P. C. Ray Condemns Both Fascism 
and Imperialism 


Sir P. C. Ray, the eminent Indian scientist, 
teacher, philanthropist and industrialist, has 
addressed the following open letter to Sir 
Richard Gregory, President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science : 
“Dear Sir Richard, 

Indian scientists have noted with appreciation’ the 
general views on the subject of the social relations of 
science expressed at the recent meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science held in 
London., They also fully endorse the Charter of Scien- 
tific Principles adopted at the meeting, where scientists 
of some other countries had also gathered. The trend 
of thought and discussion at this important meeting 
of the British Association has no doubt been prompted 
by the rise of bellicose Fascism in Europe during recent 
years and by the moral, social and intellectual malaise 
resulting from it. ‘ 


Ossect Frusrratep py Fascism aNp IMPERIALISM 

_ Indian scientists would, however, take this opportu- 
nity to point out to the scientists of Britain and of 
other countries that the object of science for the pro- 
motion of human welfare is frustrated not only by 
Fascism but also by Imperialism, as it operates, for 
instance, in India and in other dependencies of Britain. 
Industrialisation, which is essential for the prosperity 
and strength of a nation in the modern age, hag been 
persistently opposed, and even recently the Government 
of India has refused to support the growth of the auto- 
mobile industry in India and the Secretary of State for 
India has spoken in Parliament against the manufactures 
of internal combustion engines in this country. 


Brarrisu Prime Mtinister’s Musssgte 
The British Prime Minister’s message to the recent 
meeting of the British Association is nobly worded. But 
his categorical pronouncement that the Atlantic Charter 
applies only to countries suffering from German aggress- 
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ion and not to territories acquired by British aggression 
in the past, shows that the future of mankind is far from 
hopeful in site of the sacrifices of untold millions for 
freedom -and -a just world order. 


We, Indian scientists, urge other scientists all cover 
the world to assert that the question of.scientific re- 
Are ote society on the principles of freedom and 
justice for all should nos have geographical limitations. 

We. are convinced, -as we -hope you are,-that the 
problem of freedom, progress and happiness of mankind 
Is indivisible in the modern world.”—A. P. 

Not only Indian scientists but.other Indians 
also think that. the reconstruction of society on 
the principles of freedom and justice for all 
should -not have geographical limitations. 


Undeveloped Indian Fisheries . 

The current issue. of Indian Farming 
(issued by the Imperial Councib of Agricultura] 
Research, India,) contains an interesting article 
on “ Indian Fisheries and the War.” Taking as 
his text President Roosevelt’s remark that * food 
is a weapon against Hitlerism just as much as 


munitions”, the writer develops his thesis that 


“in view of its situation and resources, India 
is particularly suited to meet the food require- 
ments of the Empire and the various theatres of 
war in the Middle Kast and elsewhege.” That 
is to say, starving and half-fed India can feed 
other countries. He draws attention to the 
value of fish as an article of diet, its animal 
protein contents and its richness in Vitamin A. 
_ The writer proceeds to remark that 
“though inland estuarine and codstal waters up to 2 
distance of -10 to 15 miles- and a depth of 5 to 10 
fathoms are being. exploited to a limited extent, with 
antiquated appliances and with an almost total ‘disre- 
gard of the perishable nature of the commodity, the 
shore areas beyond a depth of 10 fathoms or sg are at 
present receiving no attention.”. 
Further on it is observed that 


“with the full development of the shore fisheries India 
will not only be able to supply all the fish and fish-oil 
needs for the war, but also to feed properly the teem- 


ing millions of the country. The development of the - 


fish industry will also lead to the establishment of a 
large series of industries connected with the utilisation 
of fish wastes, such ‘as maws, bones, scales, bladders, 
etc., and thus provide avenues of employment for a 
large number of people, both skilled and unskilled.” 


The article ends with an expression of 
regret that 


“considerable development’ of the industry can also be 
effected in India by the adoption of up-to-date methods 
of transport and preservation of the surplus quantities 
available by smoking, salting, canning, etc. Other coun- 
tries realised fairly early that the fullest and most 
economical use of the fishery resources is made only 
when waste is eliminated, but in India unfortunately 
the waste Six? the quantity of fish caught at present. is 
so considerable that. its stoppage alone by introducing 
improved methods of preservation, storage and trans- 
port will perhaps supply: a great proportion of the food 
needed to meet our present requirements.” 


67—2 
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We agree with the writer that all this is 
most unforzunate. Although at present unable 
to control cur own destinies, we Pndians are not 
totally igncrant of the economic development of 
all natural resources in other parts of the world 
more fortunately circumstanced.. None feels more 
keenly than we do that the teeming millions of 
this country of whom the writer speaks are 1ill- 
clad and helf-fed. But itis not.the condition of 
these unfortunate beings that has drawn atten- 
tion to the undeveloped condition of Indian 
fisheries. It is the war needs of imperial Britain 
which have drawn attention to this industry as 
to many other industries. However, if owing 
to the exigencies of the war, the attention of 
those who ule our destinies-is drawn to the neeq 
of dévelopment’in various -directions, 1f develop- 
ment takes place: under Indian ownership and 
control, and if the industries concerned continuc 
to flourish after the war, it will only prove the 
olt adage shat-“ out of evil cometh good.” 


Allahabaa Municipal Chairman. Rules Out 
Motion For War Contribiition 


AuuAHaBaD, Nov. 21. 
Mr. R. N. Basu, Chairman, disallowed a resolution 
tabled in the Allahabad Municipal Board for,a contri- 
bution .of « sum of rupees fifteen thousand towards 
the War Purposes Fund as he found that free expres- 
sion of view on the resolution was not permissible. 
It will be recalled that the resolutian was moved 


_in the Board in May last when a member raised a, point 


of order asking for the ruling of the Chairman on the 
question whether members would be permitted free 
expression of their views and whether they would be 
protected from the operation of the Defence of India 
Rules. The Chairman then postpened giving his rul- 
ing declaring that be would first consult the Us.’ P. 
Government. o : 
) GovernMent Lerrer - 

The Chairman yesterday placed before the Board 
the followirg letter received from the Secretary to the 
Government conveying the view of the Government 
on the point. ~ ; : . 

“With reference to your letter dated the June 23, 
1941 enquiring whether a member of the Board oppos- 
ing a resolution for contribution to the War Purposcs 
will be protected by virtue of his office from the opera-~ 
tion of the Defence of India Rules. I am directed to 
say that Government do not find themselves in a 
position to offer any advice in a matter like this as an 
action under’ the Defence of India Rules will depend 
on the circumstances of each case, nor are Government 
able to*say how the law might be interpreted by the 
Court .or applied by the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for administering it. I may add that as the 
law stands, members of local bodies do not enjoy any 
special pratection in the matter of speeches delivered 
by them in the meetings of the Board. If you feel 
further difficulty in the matter, I would suggest that 
you discuss it with ¢he District Magistrate, Allahabad. 


CHAIRMAN 'S RuLING 
‘ir. Basu, the Chairman, after reading the Govern- 
ment letter gave the following ruling disallowing the 
war contridution resolution of Rat Sahib Shyam Lal: 
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“T have given careful consideration in the matter 
eni I find that free discussion is not permissible. As 
members opposing the resolution will not be protected 
from the operatien of the Defence of India Rules, a 
free discussion will not be permissible when the matter 
comes up for discussion. As this amounts to a denial 
cof the elementary rights of members to express their 
op.nion freely, I consider that this gnatter cannot be 
considered in a democratic institution. 

I therefore rule the resolution out of order.—A. P. 


Both the procedure adopted by the chairman 
oi the Allahabad Municipality and ‘his ruling 
correct. 


ar 


em at 


british Women Clerks in India’s 
* Defence” Department 


Sir Gurunath Bewoor has stated in the 
Central Assembly that in the Indian “ Defence °’ 
Department there are 278 women clerks, of whom 
#11 are Britishers, 63 Anglo-Indians and four 
Indians. We do not object to women getting 
appointments in public services for which they 
are fit, and they can do clerical work. But no- 
boc-ly has explained why of all departments the 
“ Defence” départment should ‘require go many 
wcemen clerks. Do military secrets pass through 
the hands of these clerks? And are women 
conspicuously more famous for keeping secrets 
than men? Probably, British women can be 
iristed most to keep Imperial Britain’s military 
secrets and so most of these women clerks are 
British. In trustworthiness Anglo-Indian women 
renk just below—though at a great distance, 
Fritish women! And four Indian women may 
have been thrown in to show that there is no 
colour bar. ® 


' Perhaps as Soviet Russia is now Britain’s 
comrade in arms, Britain wishes to show that 
as in Russia so in the British Empire women 
heve equal rights with men, and as there is 
"greater military rapprochement between Britain 
and Russia, Britdin has made a beginning in the 
mitary department in the matter of the equal- 
ity of the sexes. 


* Or perhaps male Britons are no longer able 
to carry the whole of the White Man’s Burden; 
so female Britons have been called in to help 
them. The military department shoulders most 
of this Burden (which blasphemers call Booty), 
herce some of it must become White Women’s 
Buzden. Anglo-Indian women have been called 
in fo @sist as poor relations. The four Indian 
women may have been given jobs, as said above, 
to brove that there is no colour bar. 


e 
The White Women’s Burden theory receives 
some support from the fact that Mr. Williams 
staied in the Central Council of State in reply to 
Mr. Kunzru’s questions that 70 of the British 
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women clerks are relations of army or secretariat 
officers. ° 

But doubters may still persist in asking why 
in this land where male clerks abound, parti- 
cularly in the regions inhabited by the so-called 
“unwar-like races,’ the. “Defencé’ bosses 
should fail to find a sufficient supply of them 
and be compelled to employ women clerks. 

Have these clerks to do any work which 
women alone can do? Have housekeeper’s duties 
also to be done by them? Possibly, if there 
be a large or an appreciable proportion of 
spinsters among these British and Anglo-Indian 
womeneclerks, they may have matrimonial pros- 
pects, too—particularly if bachelors preponderate 
in the Defence department. 

But no communique hag yet been issued from 
New Delhi stating that the Defence department 
has, mm part, become a matrimonial bureau. 


Defence and “ Defence” 


The Defence departments of free and inde- 
pendent countries are intended to safeguard 
their freedom and independence. As India has 
no freedom and independence, the “ Defence ” 
departmeat of this country is maintained to per- 
petuate or at least to prolong indefinitely the 
British proprietorship of India. 


Congress and Pro-Pakistan Compromise 

On the 21st November last, addressing the 
Hindus of Gauhbati, President V. D. Savarkar 
said that “he suspected that there was a move 
on the part of the Congress to compromise on 
the Pakistan issue.” There is no doubt that the 
attitufe of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders re Pakistan is not as unyielding and 
firm as that of the Hindu Mahasabha, for ex- 
ample. But no information is yet available to 
the public relating to the “ move” suspected by 
president Savarkar. If he ‘has any, fit for publi- 
cation, it should be published. 


The Congress stands for the freedom and 
independence of India. It has become her great- 
est and most powerful organization mainly on 
the strength of that stand. If India: be 
vivisected into two or more parts, freedom can 
neither be achieved nor kept. So, if the Con- 
gress works for and accepts a compromise on 
the Pakistan issue, it will dig its own grave. 

Those Muslims who are for freedom and 
independence should know—perhaps they know 
it without anybody tebling it to them—that the 
British Government may as an extreme step 
agree to give effect to the Pakistan plan, but it 
will do so on the clear understanding that both 
Pakistan and “ Hindu-sthan’” are to remain un- 
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der British subjection. The British.Government 
cannot toberate even the idea—not to speak of 
the actuality—of an independent integral India 
or of an indevendent Hindu-sthan and an inde- 
pendent Pakistan. Muslims in India may be 
very stronk—at any nate in their own estimation. 
But they are not strong enough to make Pakis- 
tan an actuality by their own unaided efforts. 
Pakistan with British aid is a possibility, but 
it must be a British dependency. So, those 
Muslims who want freedom and independence 
should give a wide berth to the Pakistan fantasy 
and collaborate with the Hindus, Sikhs, Chris- 
tians for the freedom of India. ‘To win 
independence is difficult; but the difficulty will 
be minimized to the greatest extent if all these 
communities unite. Of courses it is possible, 
though véry difficult, for the Hindus alone to 
make India free, provided they be united, : 


P. E. N. Brochures on Indian Literatures 


We are glad to learn from The Indian 
P. E. N. that 

The P. E. N. All-India Centre is sponsoring the 
publication of a series of brochures on Indian Litera~- 
tures, the first of which is now issued—Assamgse Litera- 
ture by Birinchi Kumar Barua. No systematic attempt 
has been made to popularize the story of the numerous 
literatures now flowering on the soil of India very 
quickly, or to present in English translation blooms 
from their masterpieces to the general public. This is 
now being attempted by the P. E. N. All-India Centre; 
there will be about a dozen volumes in all, to be 
edited by Sophia Wadia, and they are to be published, 
as far as possible, in alphabetical order; the first, 
therefore, to appear deals with the little known litera- 
ture of Assam. The book is divided in three parts— 
(1) History; (2) The Modern Period; (3) Anthology. 


_We have received a copy of this book for 
review. It ‘has been given to an Assamese 
scholar for that purpose. It is available ior 
Re. 1-8 from the International Book House, 
Lid., Ash Lane, Fort, Bombay. 

The next book, in alphabetical order, is to 
be on Bengali literature. Its writer, Sjt. 
Annada-Sankar Ray, is a distinguished author of 
the younger generation. The other literatures 
on which books are to be published, are Gujarati, 
Hindi, “ Indo-Anglian,” Kannada, Malayalam, 
Marathi, Ortya, Tamil, Telugu, and Urdu. 

Perhaps it is possible to write a book on 
Panjabi literature, too. We have no firsthand 
acquaintance with it; but we know of some very 
attractive and interesting Panjabi folk-tales and 
folk-songs from translations. We do not know 
how large the written Patijabi literature is, but 
we’ know there are some books in Panjabi. 
According to the Census of 1931—the linguistic 
figures for the recent census are not yet available, 
the number of speakers of Panjabi and Lahnda 
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was 24,660,000; that of Assamese, 1,999,000; of 
Oriya, 11,194,000; of Malayalam, 9,137,000; 
and so on. The people whoseemother-tongue 
is Panjabi may not have yet produced a great 
literature but is certainly capable of producing 
one. It is genezally, but quite wrongly, thoughi. 
that either Urdu or Hindi is the mother-tongue 
of Panjabis. We have ourselves heard even 
Panjabi Mussalmans speaking among them- 
selves in a language which 1s neither Hindi nor 
Urdu (nor Pasthu). 


Population of India 


The following is part of a press communi- 
que : | 

The All-India population discovered at the recent 
Census was 388-8 millions as on Ist March, 1941 figure 
for the corresponding year was 338-1 millions, epre- 
senting an increase of 15 per cent. The level of in- 
crease in British India is 15-2 per cent. and in the 
States and Agencies 14-3 per cent. .The picture is one 
of general increase, rather higher in British India than 
in the States and only in part of Baluchistan and 8 
few minor States is a decrease recorded. 

The rate of iacrease is particularly marked in 
cities, ¢.e., towns with not less than 100,000 inhabitants. 
The number of such towns has appreciably increased 
from 1931, while the individual increase rates vary from 
just below 11 per cent. to almost a 100 in the case of 
Cawnpore, which has nearly doubled itself in the 


decadé. 

The North-West Frontier Province among the 
major provinces records the largest incregse of popu- 
lation, namely, 25 per cent. while Bengal which has the 
next largest increase, namely, 20 per cent. also has the 
largest number of literates, namely 9,720,000. 

Madras has the next largest number of literates, 


namely, 6,420,000. ; 
The Andaman and Nicobar islagds have the small- , 


est number of literates, namely, 6,000. ar 
Delhi, India’s capital and a Chief Commissioner’s 


Province, registers an increase of population of 
per cent. 

- That among the major provinces of India 
Bengal shows the highest rate of increase of popu- © 
lation, namely, 20 per cent., cdn not but cause 
some anxiety, so far as the permanent inhabi- 
tants of the province are concerned. The census 
of 1931 showed that here the density of 
population per square mile was 621, the highest 
among the provinces. That density has increased 
still further in ten years. That there has been 
a 25 per cent. increase of population in the ° 
North-West Frontier Province need not cause 
any anxiety, for in 1931 its density of population 
per square mile was only 62. @ 

Unless the permanent inhabitants of Bengal 
are able to devote themselves to industrial and 
commercial avocations to a very much greater 
extent than they have hitherto done, their 
standard of living cannot but grow lower, affect- 
ing their health and reducing their vitality. 

That Bengal has the largest number of 
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Carnfichael Medical College, main entrance — 


ltterates among the Provinces is mainly because 
it has the Jargest population, not; because its 
percentage of literacyeis highest. Among the 
Frovinces Bombay stands higher in literacy. 
Fengal could ‘have shown a higher literacy 
fee-ire than it does if the Muslims here had been 
e lesz illiterate tham they are. The large immi- 
g-eht illiterate -non-Bengali labour population is 
as) responsible for Bengal’s comparatively low 
place in the table of literacy, from which some 
furés are given below. 


° What Travancore leads the rest of India in literacy, 
his been revealed bby recent census figures. 

From the point of view of literacy, Travancore 
takes the highest place in India the figures being 47-88 
prr cent., Cochin coming next with 35°48; Delhi 25-7, 
ard Baroda 23-01. 

Among the provinces, Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
hev3 percentages of 13-01, 19-5, and 16-12 respectively. 

The figure relating to literacy among women, that 
is £6 per cent. is even more striking, and Travancore 
hes a higher relative place among the provigces and 
states; in comparison even with literacy among men. 


Ca:michael Medical College 
Silver Jubilee 


The Carmichael Medical College, Calcutta, 
was established: 25 years agosto meet the grow- 
irg needs of the country for properly trained 
medical practitioners. 

The College stands 4s a monument to non- 
oficial efforts’ for the advancement of higher 


medical education in Bengal. From a very 
small beginning the College has now grown to an- 
institution of immense dimensions, ‘offering 
medica] training and succour to thousands. 

The history of the progress of the College 
and its-attached hospitals show an unbroken 
record of, growing popularity’ and continued ex- 
pansiqn. In 1916, when the College received 
affiliation from the University, it. had property 
worth about seven lakhs. 

The institution now possesses land valued. 
at Rs. 11,00,000 and buildings at Rs. 14,01,00€, 
while the value of the equipment of the labora- 
tories, hospital wards, library and museums is 
estimated at over Rs..15,00,000. Compared with 
1916, the College and Hospitals are now richer 
by over 16,00,000 in the shape of endowments 
and other investments. | : 

The record of its public welfare and health 
services for the last 25 years is impressive. We 
are proud of this achievement, but further pro- 
gress and expansion are desired... - -°.'- 

We are glad to announce that the authorities 
of the College will celebrate .its Silver Jubiles 
this month. We cannot do better than quote 
from Rabindranath T&gore’s message, of good- 
will: “ We‘desire further expansion of medical 
knowledge and. curative work so urgently needed 
in our country where poverty allied with low 
resistance and widespread disease has: assumed 
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alarming proportions. Let me hope that the 
Silver Jubilee of the Carmichael Medical College 
and Hospitals will attract generous help -from 
our public antl that these institutions will be an 
Inspiration for similar endeavour all: over our 
country.’ 


o: 


A ities Indian Secretary to Government 
of India 


@ « 

In the Central Legislative Assembly Sir A. 

H. Ghaznavi said only one of the 17 Secretaries 

to the departments of the Government of India 

was an Indian and asked if the Government 

contemplated any steps to remedy this 80 as t0 

improve the proportion of Indians to. Europeans. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell referyed the question- 

er to a debate in the Council of State in 1937 

and pointed out that the chances of selection far 

a particular vacancy must depend @n the 

- material available in the service group in ques- 

tion, in which he said there were ae Europeans 
and 13 Indians. 


That the “service groups ” do not- contain 
sufficient Indian material is not an accident. 
It must be the case that Indians are yot allowed 
to enter these groups. as a rule, the solitary 
Indian secretary being the exception which 
‘proves the rule” = 


“4 Pilgrimage to Nankana Saheb” 


“We call attention to Mr. K. M. are S 
article, “A Pilgrimage to Nankana Saheb,” in 
Social Welfare of the 20th November last, ehine: 
in. he says: “The Sikhs are few; 40 lakhs in 
this country of 40 crores. But they form the 
best organised group in the country, with a well- 
knit life, a simple faith and a heroic tradition.”’ 
If the Hindus want to be well organized, they 
must have a simple faith. The whole article 
should be read. 


About Subhas Chae Bose 


New Deut, Nov. 10. 

“It has been common talk in certain quarters in 
this country for some time that Subhas Chandra Bose 
is either in Rome or in Berlin and has entered into a 
pact with the Axis powers to assist by Vifth Column 
methods any German- invasion of India.! Leaflets to 
this effect have made their appearancé in ‘this country 
and Jeave no doubt!that he‘has gone over to the enemy,” 
said Mr. E. Conran Smith, Secretary, Home Depart- 
ment, replying to a question in the Council of State 
by the Hon’ble Raja Yuvaraj. Dutta Singh as to 
whether there was any information in the possession 
of Government concerning® the whereabouts of Mr. 
Subhas Cha hdra Bose and his actitivies. 

Replying to supplementaries by Mr. Rainerin 
Mahta,-Mr. Conran Smith seid that the Government’s 
source of information was certain, leaflets:-which had 
appeared in this country. They were too long to be 


‘tionary party inelndia. 


certain leaflets. 
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read, out, but he gave short extracts from two of them. 
‘hese extracts were (1) ~“‘lne day has atrived for re- 
bellion in India. A. pact, has been signed at a Confer- 
ence in Berlin.-- ~The revolutionary pata Bose was 
also present.” -"" 

(2) He. (Subhas Bose) is: now in a European coun- 
try and. is maintaining close contact with the revolu- 
He has already issued a state- 
ment: signed by: “his own hand: “He .is- aoe with certain 
foreign powers.” 

Mr. Conran Smith added that. the Goviiicnt 
had no information as to how Mr. Bose was able to 


‘reach ’ Berlin or Rome—Associated Press. 


The Government's source of information is 
Were.they printed in India? If 
so, why | could not the Government find out which 
press printed them ? “Tt they came from abroad, 
how could they “appear in this country,” “evad- 
ing, the vigilance of the censor and | the polices? 
Or perhaps. the only existing copies are in the 
possession of the Government and the rest have 
been destroyed: We know nothing about them. 
~» Myr. Conran Smith did not read out the 
whole of the leaflets on the ground of their 


length. Was that the only ground? Or did - 
they contain amy indictment _ofe British rule 1 
India? If they did, are we to take it that it is 


Only the news about § Subhas Chandra ‘Bose con- 


tained in them which_ “is true and the rest false ? 
Dees the Governement believe that anonymous 
leaflets contain truth? Why not then allow 


them to be circulated? Is the Gov ernment . 


Se amiiieinser an ‘eay--aennemneeiimemenememmmntemats 
-gure that thé leaflets..in “questién were not 
circuintéed by Subhas abu’s enemies? Or by 
German emissaries in order to deceive the 


people of India 

The allegati ion "against, Subhas. Chandra 
Bose is that he “is either in "Rome or in Berlin’ 
and has entered into. pact with the Axis powers - 


‘to assist by Fifth’ Column methods any Germen 


invasion of India,” and that he “is maintaining 
cfose contact with. the Sonne party in 
India.” 

Whatever Subhas, Babu’s enetnies may think 
and say of him, they know that he is neither 
an ignoramus nor a fool. Assumimg but not 
admitting that he desires to assist Germany by 
Fifth Column methods, he knows that he must 
be. in’ India at the head of the Column, figura- 
tively, speaking, or he must send directions to , 
the members of the Column from. abroad, if he 
be in any foreign country.. If he be abroad, he 
knows he cannot reach India either by any land 
route or by any sea-route or by any air route; 
and even if reached India in some mysterious 
way, he would ke interned; and he knows he 
cannot communicate with his adherents either by 
letters or’ by telegrams, or even by the radio, 
without his. communications coming first into the 
hands of the Govérnment, . : 
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Hence even if he wanted to pursue Fifth 
Column methods, he knows ‘he von be foiled. 
Therefore, all talk of his pursuing Fifth Column 
methods from chiead is sheer bunkum. 

The allegation that he is maintainmg close 
contact with the revolutionary party in India, 
is also bunkum, pure and simple, for the reasons 
stated above, 

There has been much speculation as to 
where Subhas Babu is. It is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to evade the vigilance of the 
police. Therefore, many people think that he 
msay- be somewhere in Calcutta, or, considering 
his early proclivities to a life of meditation as 
& sannyasi, that he is somewhere in the 
Himalayas. As regards foreign countries, it is 
fot Italy and Germany alone which have heen 
talked of as ‘his probable place of refuge, Japan 
and Russia also have been mentioned. But 
Japan is not yet an enemy country and Russia 
is an ally of Britain. Hence perhaps the “ leaé- 
lets ” do not mention either of these countries as 
* his place of refuge... . .-. . 

Subhas Chandra Bose has Been throughout 
fie olitionl catear endeavouring to make Indi 
free and independent. e knows Hitler is not 
out to make any country free;—the Nazi chief 
wants to dominate wherever he goes. Suhhas 
Babu must be a greater ignoramus and fool than 
- even his enemies think he is if he were to fancy 
helping a Nazi invasion of India;—for if the 
invasion were successful, it would not make 
India free but would bring her 
Nazi heels, which is worse than the British yoke. 

After the questions and answers in the 
Council of State on the 10th November last the 


‘ following appeared in the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
and perhaps in some other dailies also: 


(From Ovr Lonpon Orrice) ° 


ve Tunspay, Nov. 11. 

A sensation has Been caused in the political circles 
here ty the statement of Mr. Conran Smith, Secretary, 
Home Department, Government of India, in the Coun- 
cil of State, yesterday that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
has gone over to the enemy. 

Practically every newspaper has given prominence 
to the news under headlines such as, “India has a 
Quisling,” “Indian Traitor Flees to the Axis,” “ Indian 
Leader’s Pact with the Axis” and “Indian Leader is 


» *Atis Agent.” ° 


The Daily Express has even unearthed a picture of 
Mr. Bose strolling in the Berlin Zoo in 1934 and smiling- 
ly greeting a Nazi policeman on duty. 

The Duil Mail has published a picture of Mr. Bose 
- under the heading “ The Indian Leftwing Political Lead- 
er is India’s Quisling No. 1.” The Mail, however, adds : 
“ People in London in close touch with Indian affairs do 
not attach much importance to the pact by Mr. Bose 
with the Axis. Mr. Bose has a comparatively small 
following in India and the news cannot be regarded as 
serious. Mr, Gandhi, who is definitely anti-Nazi, has 
m dissociated himself from Mr. Bose.” 


‘under 


‘he had soon to resign. 
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I understand that the matter is likely to be raised 
in Parliament ‘to elucidate the information as to how 
Mr. Bose made his escape when under the “war regula- 
fiomsshere“are so many restrictions on the movement 
of individuals im India: What is puzalmg many here 
is-how-Mr-"Bose_despite_his infirm health could make 
the-journiéy abroad unnoticed by the eyes ojathe law. 
——~Tiie description by newspapers of Mr. Bose as a 
Quisling has its humorous side in London Indian circles. 
They are now gossipping, “ Perhaps the Fuehrer convin- 
ced Mr. Bose that with the increase in her population, 
India also needs a living space and Mr. Bose may possi- 
bly be working out a plan for securing Colonies under 
Axis directions,” are 3 


The late Mr. Neville Chamberlain must 
have’ smilingly greeted the Nazi chief Hitler— 
not to speak of greeting Nazi policemen—many 
atime during. his “ appeasement” “visits” to 
Germany. That, did not make him a Quisling. 

is quite incorrect, if not worse, to_call 
Subhas Babu a Quisling. ‘To make our_meaning 
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clear, ?et us give a few relevant details about 


the original and teal Quisling. 


~ Norwegian by birth, Quisling bears the , 
of Vidkum Abraham  Lauritz 


full name 
Quisling. He was an army officer in his 
country. He was at Norwegian Legation 


in Moscow, 1927-29, and looked after British 
interests “during that time and _ obtained - 
British decorations. In May, 1933, he 
founded a Fascist party in Norway under 
the name of Nasjona]l Samling. In the present 
war he conspired with Germany to prepare the 
seizure of Norway by the Germans, and was 
appointed head of the puppet government set up 
by Hitler after the capture of Oslo, Norway’s 
capital, on April 10, 1940. Quisling was at once 
denounced by King Haakon, and as his admini- 
stration found no support with the population 
His name ‘has since 
become a byword for treachery and for the 
methods adopted by the Nazis for the corruption 
of foreign countries. Thus The Penguin Politi- 
cal Dictionary. : 

Quisling conspired with Germany to bring 
his motherland, a free and independent country, 
under the rule of the Nazis. India is not a free 
country, but is subject to Britain. In the future 
India may continue to be under British rule, or 
it may De free, or it may fall under the subjection 
of some other power than Britain. It has never 
been the object of Subhas Babu afd his party 
fo replace British rule by some other foreign 
male Their aim has all along been to make sub- 
‘ject India free. Quisling’s object was to make 


his free motherland a subject country. Therefore 
Subhas Babu object has been alf alone 
STEMSUHIGaTy Gpposed in-chakacter-to-tiet ct 
Quisling. So ‘he cannot be called a Quisling. 


Even if Subhas Babu were misguided.and_foolish 
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enough to seek Nazi help for the liberation. of 
India, which we do not think he is or would be, 


he could not be correctly called a Quisling; for 
even then his ebject, entirely opposite to that of 


— ow. 


Qiisling, would be the liberation of his country, 


et ee 


though hYs method_would be extremely foolish 
and worthy of strong condemnation. He has 
not béén, he’ is not, and ‘he would not be a traitor 
to his motherland as Quisling was. Nor can he 
be called a traitor to Britain, whose salt ‘he never 
ate and whose trust he cannot be said to haye 
betrayéd, for her trust was never reposed in_him. 


ran aioe, 





We have never belonged to Subhas Babu’s poli- 
tical party—or for that matter to any political 
party. We have, in fact, been strongly opposed 
to the latter-day developmnets of his politics and 
have been the bete noire of ‘his brother Sjt. Sarat 
Chandra Bose and the Boseite party and organs. 


But the truth, as we know“and understand_it, 


must be told—a fellow-countryman must hot be 
allowed to be falsely maligned’ Of course, he 
. Has been a rebel, and if the British Government 
- can catch ‘him, they know what to do with him 
and have the power to do so. But, we say 
again, he does not bear any affinity to Quisling™ 
Rather are they the intellectual and moral 
Kindred of Quisling- whowould knowingly seek 


to prolong or perpetuate the-enslaved_ condition 


of their country. 

In the dailies of the 18th November last, we 

read : ; . oe 
New Dey, Nov. 17. 

Axis broadeasts, it is learned here, have confirmed 
the Home Secretary’s statement in the Council of State 
last week on the whereabouts of Mr. Subhas Bose, 

On November 12, an Italian broadcast in Hindus- 
tani said: ‘‘ The German radio has announced he pre- 
sence of Mr. Bose in Germany. Indians are anxiously 
- and eagerly awaiting Babu Subhas Chandra’s speech. We 
have every hope that the Berlin radio will provide him 
with an opportunity to speak to his countrymen.” 

On the same date a Japanese broadcast in Hindus- 
tani said: “Rashbehari Bose, President of the Indian 
Independent League in Japan, has sent a congratulatory 
telegram to Subhas Bose on his safe arrival in Germany. 
Now it has been learned that he has reached Germany 
and has signed a pact with Germany for sending an 
army to free India—A. P. ; 


We do not listen to Italian, German, or 
Japanese radio broadcasts, as like all other war 
propaganda they are believed to be full of lies 
and half-truths. But, if the Government-subsi- 
dized Associated Press of India assures the 
publie that these foreign broadcasts contain the 
quintessence of truth not only in the matter of 
Subhas Babu but as regards anti-British in- 
formatiof,*too, and if the A.P. publishes the 
testimony of some well-known public men who 
have heard the Italian, German, and Tokio 
broadcasts relating to Subhas Babu, then here- 
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after we may endeavour to derive correct 
information from those sources. 

“A pact with Germany for sending an 
army to free India” ! Whose army? Subhas 
Babu has no army here or abroad, nor can he 
have any. As for sending a German army, 
Hitler car. send it without a permissive pact 
with Subhas Babu ! 

According to a special message published in 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika of the 2Eth ultimo, 
the British paper Empire News is responsible 
for the story that Subhas Babu was smuggled! 
out of Calcutta disguised as a woman and, 
passing through Afghanistan, Syria, etc., with 
the help of Axis agents, reached Rome. But as 
the transmitters there were not as powerful as 
those of Berlin he went thence to Berlin “té 
become Indian Lord Haw Haw for Hitler’s anti- 
British propaganda in India.” 

We need not discuss how Subhas Babu coulc 
foil the vigiliance of the police in Calcutta and 
of the sencry at Khyber Pass. 


Jf he be in Berlin and if his object is to 
avail himself of “the powerful Germar transmit- 
ters, why tas he not communicated his messages 
to Indians in India, who are said to be “ an- 
xiously antl eagerly awaiting (his) speech ”-— 
whyehas not even the A. P. caught any broad- 
cast of Azz? Berlin transmitters may be more 
powerful than those of Rome, bus the A. P. 
message cf the 17th Nevember last says that 
an Italiar. broadcast in Hindustani was heard 
at New Delhi on the 12th ultimo. [If so, it is 
plain that some Italian transmitters can trans- 
mit Hindustani talks as far*at least as New 
Delhi. Why did not Subhas Babu then avail 
himself of them but made a move to Berlin ? 

In the Central Legislative Assembly on the 
18th ultimo during the debate on Mr. N. M. 
Joshi’s resolution recommending the release of 
politicals, Sir Reginald Maxwell, the Home 
Member, said in the course of his speech in 
reply : 

“Tf there was any doubt, the revelation now made 
about Subhas Bose should convince every one that 


Governmen; had to take every precaution against Fifth 
Column activity in this country.” 


We have already shown how impracticable 
it would >e for Subhas Babu to carry on Fifth 
Column activity in_India_ from abroad, even if 
he wanted to_do 80. 

This talk about a Fifth Column in India 
seems to nave affgcted the brains of the British 
authorities here. On the 3rd September last, 
when Sir Reginald Maxwell had not found 
Subhas Babu in Berlin, the Viceroy said in the 
course of his broadcast talk : 


on Do not, I. begi’of you, let this insidious Fifth 
Colimn eat like dry rot into.the fabric of your deter- 
miration.” 
. Commenting on, this sentence i in the Viceroy’s 
i cadeast, the - Indian. Social Reformer: of 
Eombay, which is an independent organ, -not the 
mouthpiece ; of: any party, obser¥ed in its issue 
of September 6 last: “There :is no ‘fifth 
cotumne 
one.” 





~The - following passage _ "from. Mr. N.. M. 
Jog chi’ 's. speech in reply to that. of Sir Reginald 
Maxwell indirectly refutes. the Fath eoluo 
insinuation : - ; Sai 


- The Home Meabers eo pened him 
especially as,regards those who were called communists 
and revolutionaries. He felt that the Home Member 
had not appreciated the differencé between puttihg a 
ican in prison or imposing restrictions on -him without 
triat and doing so after trial. As:a close. observer of 
happenings in -India,.said Mr. Joshi, ke had not.seen or 
heard of any rebellion or riots taking place on aecount 
of she’ writings which the Home Member had quotéd: 


srikes had taken place but if the’ objéct of a strike was . 


to get fair wages that was what mattered. The fact. that 
those who promoted ‘the strike were éommunists did not 
macter. He referred to- instances of‘ persons: like Mr. 
Ninbkar, who though-they. were opposed to" communism, 
had still been imprisoned, a 

Englishmen are : justly prota “that ‘thet 
-motherland hag been in the past the temperary 
or permanent home of many 4 political refugee, 
famous like Mazzini:and- Kossuth, and of many 
otters unknown or less Known ‘to. fame. England 


at presént shelters several. crowned . heads, 
generals, ‘etc., of? conquered. foreign’. lands. 
Englishmen do not call these: past and 











In’ any other way. If.Subhas Chandra . ' Bose 
fore) y..inimical to Britain, 





_ For ‘India. is ¢ is a 
ject sounteae hota tree. ‘country—sub- 
*je@aon .to Brit to _ Britain is’ not synonymous with with 


or or equivalent 4 td - independence” ‘and. __ireedom, 


are ane Dee ree rene fenee cian ter Cea 


ia Though the Season Fitth Column’ is in frequent 








use many readers may not be aware of its origin and’ 


fuk -import. For: their information we extract the 
following passage from The Penguin Political Dictionary. 

“Fifth Column, a term originating from. the 
Spenish War 1936-1939, when. the .N ationalists’ under 
General Franco attacked the ‘Republicans in four 
‘columns from the outside, while their adherents erganised 


uprisings, espionage and sabotage within the Republican ~ 


ran<s. These secret fighters behind the front-were’ called 
the. ‘Fifth Column.’ The use which ‘the Germans made of 
Nazi Agents in Norway, Holland and Belgium. has. led 
to. she frequent employment of the term to cover those 
ind viduals and organizations within a country -who are 


presared | to give active nee to hg ey or Pleas 


e1eMy 
Leftists a India, 





mM India.and there ts not likely to be 
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Those who, seek-. such independence and 
freedom may under . certain circumstances 
ave to leave Ty ani seek shelter else- 








Somneteen etween : Masel 


Chandr a Bose. But iL Maz AZZINI was not a, uraior 








inherent in. a Betis beevaln 
A Chapter of: Accidents 


Sj Subhas Chandra Bose eal has 
more friends and opponents in: Bengal than: else- 
Where. There: is naturally. more anxiety dnd 
curiosity in Bengal about his whereabouts than 
elsewhere: But: accidentally ‘an’ Honourable 
M.L.Q (Central) ‘hailing from outside Bengal 
felt more anxiety and curiosity about him than. 
any M.L.C. or M.L.A. from Bengal. Accident- 
ally’ some anonymous leaflets had fallen-into the 

ands of Mr. Conran Smith: containing references 
to Subhas Babu’s whereaboutS and activities 





- or supposed activities abroad, and so he was able 
' to Sieve éhe anxiety and satisfy the curiosity of 


the Honourable M.L.C. These accidental hap- . 
penings gave London-papers ‘an’ opportunity to 
inveigh against imaginary Quislings- in. India. 
Accidentally some employees, friends: or ac-’ 
quaintances of the “ A. P.” in New Delhi heard 
about Subhas Babu in radio broadcasts from 
Rome, Berlin and Tokio just at the nick of time 
to confirm the statements made by Mr. Conran 
Smith- in the Council of State. How relieved 
Sir Reginald Maxwell must have felt that these 
accidental happenings had furnished him with a 
plea or an excuse for not releasing politicals, as 


' contained in’ his reply to Mr. N..M. Joshi’s speech 


on his resolution recommending their release. 
feceidents unconnected .with one another 

certainly aAppen. And it is not_impossible 

for or thers W_happen propery, al -arranged_in_a 


Series. . 
ects 


‘The Alleged Jai Prakash Narain 


Letter ~ 


_ The story does not require to be repeated 
in detail how Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, a Con- 


gress Socialist leader detained in Deoli detention 


camp, tried to hand a letter of his to his wife 
during her interview with him in the presence 
of a Government official watching them how 
the -officer snatched the letter fron? Bis hands. 


. Though.- the Government gave -the -dailies a 
‘summary of the letter (with occasional inter- 


pretations interpolated); the full text of the 
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letter and photographie facsimiles of it, doubts 
were enteljained regarding its authenticity. One 
reason for these doubts was that the letter con- 
tained statements to the effect that the detenus’ 
erevence. were non-existent or almost so; but 
the publié prefer to ,believe Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
who has said after enquiry on the spot that they 
have real grievances. Then again what was said 
in the letter against communists smelt like 
inspired propaganda at a sime when there is so 
much sympathy openly expressed with Russia, 
now Britain's ally, but her erstwhile rival for 
generations. 

As doubts had been expressed abqut the 
letter in question, the Government issued a com- 
munique stating how the letter was seized. The 
following is a relevant passage fsom the commu- 
nique : | 

“The papers were actually seized from Mr. Jai 
Prakash Narain’s own hands when he attempted to pass 
them surreptitiously to his wife in the course of the 
interview. They were not taken from his pocket by 
some one who knew previously that they were there, 
much less were they intercepted in course of transmission 
without his knowledge. What actually happened was 
that he handed to the official present at the interview 
a sheet of paper containing the measurement of his 
foot and asked him to pass it to his wife go that she 
could get a pair of shoes made for him. As the official 
was taking the paper to comply with his request, he 
noticed Mr. Jai Prakash Narain extracting with his 
other hand something which had been tucked under 
his dhota and langota at the back and attempting to 
pass it to his wife. The official asked him to hand it 
over-——it turned out to be a roll of papers tied together— 
but he refused to do so and tried to destroy the papers. 
A scuffle ensued in the course of which the official 
received some slight scratches, but the papers were re- 
covered intact and taken straight to the Superintendent. 

The Superintendent then saw Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain, who begged him to destroy the papers. He was 
subsequently punished by the Superintendent for a 
breach of the camp rules by being deprived for two 
months (which have since expired) of the privilege of 
writing or receiving letters or having interviews.” 

The story would have been more credible 
if it had been said that the papers “ were taken 
from his pocket by some one who knew pre- 
viously that they were there,” or that they were 
“intercepted in course of transmission without 
his knowledge.” 

If the story as actually told is to be believed 
the word “ surreptitiously ” sounds quite ludi- 
crous and out of place. We ‘have never read or 
heard of a plotter or conspirator so foolish or 
careless as Mr. Jai Prakash Narain has been. 
represented to be. In broad daylight in the 
presence of a Government, official watching him, 
he gives & paper to theeofficial with one hand 
and with*® another extracts other papers behind 
his back to “ surreptitiously ”(!) hand them over 
to his wife! What. superb surreptitiousness ! 
Did he think the measurement of his foot would 
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be as absorbing a study for the official as a love 
letter so that he (the official) would pore intently 
over its contents, completely oblivious of his 
surroundings, the while he (Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain) was busy extracting the papers from 
behind his back and handing them over to his 
wife ? 

We do not know either Mr. 
Narain or the Government official. We are very 
unwilling to be unfair to either. But we must 
say the story can be believed only on one o: 
two hypotheses: first, that Mr. Jai Prakasl: 
Narain is an extraordinarily careless and foolisl: 
plotter and quite inexperienced in the art: 
second, that he has allowed himself to be mad 
a tool in the hands of others, for what reasons 
we @annot definitely conjecture, and may hav’ 
thereby laid himself open to the suspicion ot! 
collusion. Considering the gravely. illegal 
character of thé contents of his alleged letter, 
the Government ought to have brought him to 
open trial and given him an opportunity to clear 
himself of all suspicion. He may and should 
be yet given such an opportunity? By his acti- 
vities in the cause of the country he earned the 
confidence and respect of thousands of his 
countrymen. We hope when he is brought to 
trial or set free, he will be able to retain both. 


Jai Prakash: 


Nilmani Chakrabarti, Apostle to the 
Khasis 


The venerable Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti, 
missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo Saniaj, 





Nilmani Chakrabarti 


6 
breathed his last at Cherrapoonjee in the Khasi 
Hills m Assam on the 30th of October last. He 
was 82 at the time of his death. 
He left Calcutta for the Khasi Hills in 


a) 


1889 and had been engaged in elevating the con- 
dition of the Khasis in all directions ever since, 
for more thang half a century, with examplary 
‘devotion and single-mindedness. He lived and 
died a bachelor. 

He evidently deserved the description 
“Apostle to the Khasis” for What he did for 
the spiritual and moral uplift of the Khasi 





e His last sleep e 


pecple. But that was not his only achievement. 
He did much for the education of the 
Khasis. He himself enriched their literature and 
cneouraged and helped others to do so. ° He 
intioduced social reforms in thelr midst, raising 
their ideal @f marriage. Temperance work was 
another field in which he worked with great 
devotion and signal suecess. The gambling habit 
introduced among the Khasis by Sepoys he 
fought with success. He was also a physician, 
“being the first to introduce medical treatment 
there, and treated thousands of patients year 
after year, supplying them with medicine and, 
in the ease of those who were poor, with proper 
gliet, also. He had to treat patients sometimes fill 
a late hour in the day and at nigint. For the eco- 
nomic improvement also of the Khasis he 
laboured zealously, advising and helping them 
to take to the cultivation of new and profitable 
crops. He taught them proper sanitation. He 
toak up the cause of people who were subjected 
to official tyranny. British exploiters of the 
natural resources of the Khasi Hills dis- 
trict found in him a stout defender Df the 
interests of the children of the soil. In one word, 
he was the father of his adopted people. 
His* Autobiography in Bengali, available at 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Office (211, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta) for Re. 1-8 per 
copy, gives an account of his struggles with 
poverty and his many-sided activities upto 
about fifteen years ago. The Modern Review 
for February, March and April, 1915, contained 
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a profusely .illustrated article on “ Twenty-five 
Years of Work in the Khasi Hills.” Ut filled 34 
pages of the Review. After giving an account 
of the Khasi people—their religious beliefs and 
superstitions, their social and economic condi- 
tion, their manners, customs and dre€s, ete., it 
described what Nilmani Babu had done for them, 

In the Khasi Hills he established Brahmo 
Samajes and constructed houses of worship in 
many places. Besides Cherrapoonjee—noted 
for its record rainfall, his headquarters, he es- 


tablished Samajes at Mongeri, Mowilong, 
Nongwar, Laitkynsew, Nongrum (Shella) 
Mawblgi, Nongthymei (Mawsmai), ‘Twa 
(Cherra), etc. Regular religious ministration is 


still going on in these places. There are 
branches at Sohlap (Shella) and Sie} (Nongwar). 
He learnt the Khasi language for effective reli- 
gious ministration, translated Bengali hyrans 
into Khasi and composed hymns in that language, 
setting them to music himself, 

It is not possible in the course of a brief 
note to give an idea of the various kinds of 
pioneering which he had to do. The following 
extract from our 1915 article on him (April, 
1915) gives a glimpse of the kind of life he led : 

“ At first Babu Nilmani Chakrabarty had 
to cook for himself. He then taught his people 
to cook. 

“There are no washermen and barbers 
among the Khasis, and there were at first no 
cobblers and shoemakers. He had at first to be 
his own washerman, barber and cobbler. In the 
earlier years of his career he had to try to eco- 
nomize by doing the work of carpenters and 
masons himself.” , 

“Now people deposit money with him instead 
of with their relatives. Husband and wife refer 
their private quarrels, which cannot be confided 
to others, to him for settlement.” 

So he had to be a people’s Banker, and a 
sort of Father Confessor, too. 


Deoli Detenus Give Up Hunger-strike 


We are glad the Deoli detenus have given 
up their hungerstrike. If the headline In some 
papers that they have done so on receiving 
certain assurances from the Government be true, 
the authorities should hasten to fulfil their 
promises. 


Ouestion of Release of Political 
Prisoners 
The question of ¢he release of political 

’ +e . “ee @ : s 
prisoners hae received wide attention in this 
country, and some attention in Britain, too. 
There the Daily Herald and even The Times 
have advocated their release. 


There can be no question that persons de- 
tained without trial should be released. The very 
fact that they were not brought to trial shows 
prima facie that there is little or no proof that 
they had committed. any offence, 


Man were convicted after ‘trial. But the 


offences of which they were held guilty were 


merely technical ones, not involving moral 
turpitude. Such persons should also be teleased. 
Among them may be mentioned those who gave 
notice to the local Magistr‘ate of their intention 
to offer Satyagraha by shouting some slogan and 
the like. The Allahabad High Court having 
recently held that the giving of notice of such 
intention is no offence, many such pfisoners 
have been released in the United Provinces. In 
other provinces, too, prisoners held guilty of 
similar technical “ offences ” shotild be forthwith 
released, 

There are examples in history of the rmeleasé 
of political prisoners guilty of offences’ which, if 
committed with non-political objects, too, would 
be considered criminal, conciliation having been 
the object in view. Such a measure of concilia- 
tion would be highly appreciated at the preseni 
juncture. 


Utility of Expanded Viceregal 
Council 


The expanded Executive Council of the 
Governor-General has at. present a majority of 
Indian members. Some at any rate of the public 
men who accepted. membership of the Council 
hoped, if not expected, to be of greater national 
service than the British members and give the 
central cabinet the appearance in part of a 
national cabinet. These Indian memberg may 


ask themselves how far their anticipations have. 


corresponded to the actuality. The outside 
public do not seem to be satisfied that the ex- 
panded Council is appreciably more national 
than its predecessors, so far as actual achieve- 
ment goes. But the new members nave not had 
a sufficiently long trial. 

Mr. M. 8. -Aney had prenter. drouble with 
his. questioners than the other new members. In 
fact, he alone had trouble so to say. Let us 
hope his experience will benefit the other new 
members as well as himself. 


Formation of a Ministry in Orissa 


Provincial M.L.C.s and M.L.A.s have a 
right to form a provincial Ministry if they can 
command a mojority in,the provincial legisla- 
ture. Soein theory the right of thgse who. have 
formed a ministry in Orissa cannot be challengedl. 


But whether they have a majority cannot be . 


tested until the Orissa Assembly meets and Con- 
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gress members attend it and vote. It is 
not known whether the Assam tactics of not 
convening a meeting of the Assembly for a long 
time will be followed in Orissa. 

There is one thing objectionable in es per- 
sonnel of the new Orissa ministry. The Congress 
ministers in all dhe Congress majority provinces 
tendered their resignation simultaneously. 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress high com- 
mand have not removed the ban on the 
acceptance of office by Congressmen. So, if in 
any province a new ministry is formed, no 
Congressman can ‘honourably become a member 
of it, unless he has sought election after giving 
up his Congress membership and been: re-elected. 
This honorable course has not been foilowed in 
Orissa. ° 

Time will. show whether the new Orissa 


. Ininistry will be of any appreciable service to 


the province. That its work will not bring nearer 
All-India Purna Swaraj which is the main 
objective cf the Congress, may be- taken as a 
foregone conclusion from what the provincial 
Congress ministrjes were able to glo in the pro- 
vineces governed by them. 


Dr. Sir Ganganath Jha 

In Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganath 
Jha India has lost a great scholar, a distinguished 
educationist and an erudite author of many 
works. His achievements in the fields ot! 
scholarship, education amd literature and the 
many honours which he received at the hands 
of learned societies in India and abroad and ot 
the Government may lead one to think that he 
died full of both years and leonours. But the 


fact that he died when he was only 63 shows 


that his death was untimely, considering parti- 
cularly that he led the simple, tranquil life of 
a sgholar. Had he lived longer, the world would 
have got more works from his pen, for he avas® 
busy till the last. 

The office of librarian of the Darbhanga 
Raj library which he held m youth gave him 
the opporsunity, which he fully utilized, of gc- 
quiring scholarship. Sanskrit philosophy was 
his special province. While yet a young man he 
was joint editor of Indian Thought with the 


-late Dy, G: Thibaut, then- principal of the Muir. 


Central College at Allahabad. Both as profes- 


_sor and principal Dr. Jha achieved distinction. 


He was elected Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University for three terms in succession. 


Golden Jubilee af the Maha Bodhi 
Society af India 

~The Golden Jubilee Celebration of the 
Maha Bodhi Society of India will take place at 
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Buddha Gwe on the 24th December, Sarnath 
—26th, 27th and 28th December and Calcutta 
on the 29th, 30th, 31st December, 1941, and Ist 
January, 1942, The Society has been doing 
religious, social and educational work of great 
value during the last 50 years. A strong Com- 
mittee with Sir M. N. Mukherje as president, Dr. 
Kalidas Nag as its Honorary General Secretary, 
and Mr. D. Valisinha, as its Honorary Treasurer, 
has been formed to celebrate the event in a 
befittmg manner. : 

In war time, when mankind is torn asun- 
der by hatred, this Golden Jubilee will proclaim 
a message of universal Jove, goodwill and peace. 

fin broad outline its programme consists of 
the following main items : 

1. The publication of a commemoration 
volume. 
2. World peace congress in Calcutta. 

3. An exhibition in Caleutta of Buddhist ° 
arts, crafts and architectural objects from 
different Buddhist countries of Asia. 

4. Tours to Buddhist historical places in 
India, Burma and Ceylon. , 

The detailed programme in Calcutta, 
Buddha-Gaya and Sarnath will be published in 
the dailies m due course. 

The Buddha was the earliest ‘and greatest 


_ teacher of universal love by both precept and 


example. His maztri embraced not only all men 
but all osher living beings also. The Golden 
Jubilee of a society “which derives its inspira- 
tion from him is an unique occasion. All men 
and women, whatever their creed, can and ought 
to take part in it. 

-. The Buddhfst revival has done great things, 
e.g., in Ceylon. There numerous persons had 
become so thoroughly denationalized that even 
their names were foreign. This- revival re- 
nationalized them and taught them to value the 


* spirituality and culture of their own motherland. 


Congress Candidate Elected at 
Amraoti 


Amraoti, Nov. 28. 
Mr. Wamanrao Joshi (Congress), ex-President of the 

Berar Provincial Congress Committee, who is now In 

Nagpur Jail, was declared elected to the Central Assem- 


‘e bly seat caused vacant by the appointment of, Mr. Aney 


to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Mr. Joshi oled 
3,963 votes while his rival candidates, Mr. Kanitkar 
(Hindu Mahasabha) polled 1,775 votes and Dr. 8. G 
Patwawihan (Forward Bloc) 627-——A. P. J. 


Mr. Attlee and the Atlantic Charter 


(from Ovur Correspondent) 
ompBay, Novy. 28. 
According to private advices received here it appears 


_ Mr. Attlee put up a strong fight in the British Cabinet 


for the acceptance of his views to the effect that the 
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Atlansic Charter should be applied to India. It.is said 
that the Labour and Liberal parties in Britain were 
generally in favour of Mr. Attlee’s propesition: Some 
Conssrvative members of Parliament’ also supported Mr. 
Attlee’s stand. But the Conservative Ministers generally 
supported Mr. Amery, who is reported to have led the 
opposition. The Labour and Liberal pa rbes, however, 
did rot like to press their vigws to the Breaking point 
on this issue. The Conservative opposition, therefore, 
prevailed, but it is said Mr. Attlee felt that he had been 
let down as he had given a different interpretation to the 
Charter. But the battle for the application of the Atlan- 
tic Charter to India is mot yet over in Britain and it Is 
said some of the acutest thinkers in Great Britain are 
not satisfied with the position taken up by Mr. Chur- 
chil—The Tribune. 


Unfatrness in Wagon Control 


We have received the followmg communi- 
cation from 8jt. Siddheswar Chattopadhyaya of 
Howrah : 

“The sharp rise In the price of soft coke 
necessary for cooking food is one example of the 
effect of callousness on the part of the Govern- 
ment to the sufferings of the poor and middle 
classes, easily preventible by a little adjustment 
and courage to face the cry of big business, 
chiefiy European. ‘The system of supply of 
wagons by Railways to the collieries has been 
arbitrar? and its prevalence for a number of 
years cannot take away its unreasonable 
character. Any differentiation in the supply of 
wagons is prohibited under the Indian Railways 
Act. The Indian Coal Grading Act has one 
provision for preferential supply for coal to be 
shipped abroad. But as a matter of fact the 
Government has been following for years an 
elabcrate system of supply of wagons in Deoriby 
in the following order : . 

‘Railways, Government requirements In- 
cluding Military, Publie Utility Concerns such 
as Municipalities, Gas Works, Electric Supply 
Corporations, Water Works and Iron & Steel 
Works.’ 

“Tf the Cann had taken the trouble of 
placing the matter before the legislature, it would 
surely have been impressed with the volume of 
public opinion that soft coke used in preparing 
food could under no consideration be classed as 
less important than steam coal consumed in, say, 
Electricity Plants. People can do without 
electric light and can use kerosene or castor oil 
instead, but cannot do without fuel .necessary 
for cooking food in big cities. There cannot be 
two opinions regarding the importance of coal 
used in the manufacture of war materials re- 
quired for the defenge of India. But it should 
be seen that the privilege is not eabused, as 
during similar shortage of coal wagons imme- 
diately after the declaration of War, the jute 
-mills (mostly British-managed) were having a 
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preferential supply of wagons not only for the 
supply gf sand-bags but also for’ their normal 
business, Tea gardens, which again are under 
British management, had also- a preferéntial 
supply. No word is too strong in condemning 
such nfsasures augmenting the wealth of the 
rich and producing ‘endless suffering to our poor 
countrymen already hit hard by high prices. 
The only remedy for the prevention of such 
iniquity is to class soft cpke immediately among 
fuel for public utility concerns so that it may 
not have to take its chance under Public Supply 
of wagons after the claims of the concerns 
mentioned above have been met. By the opera- 
tions of the Soft Coke Cess Commfttee the 
Government has for years been discouraging the 
use of wood. for fuel all over, the country and 
so its responsibility in the matter is all the 
greater. Owing to high prices of soft coke 
people are having recourse to the ushealthy 
practice of cooking food once a day and eating 
it in the morning and at night. Privations which 
are unavoidable in time of war can be endured 
by the public but not those which are the result 
of unjust and wrong working of the administra- 
tive machinery.” 


The Hindustani Talimi Sangh On 
Basic Education 


Mr. E. W. Aryanayakam, secretary to the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, has sent us the fol- 
lowing account of the half-yearly meeting of 
the Hisdustani Talimi Sangh, held on the 6th 
and 7th November, 1941, at Sevagram : 

“The Hindustani Talimi Sangh held its 
half-yearly meeting at Sevagram on the 6th 
and 7th November, under the presiderftship of 
Dr. Zakir Husain. This was the first meeting 
of the Sangh after the Basic National Educa- 
tion Conference held at: Delhi in April, and 
reports on the working of basic education in the 
various provinces were considered. 

“In Orissa, the Government had issued 
orders for winding up the experiment in basic 
education from the ist March 1941. Sjt. 
Gapabandhu Choudhury, Acharya Hari Har Das 
and other workers in the province had heen so 
encouraged by the attitude of the villagers that 
they had decided to take up the challenge, and 
the Sangh had offered them whole-hearted sup- 
' port-in their resolve to carry on the experiment 
independently of the government. The report 
now submitted by the Basic Education Board, 
’ Utkal, fully justified the confidence of the Sangh 
in the workers of Orissa and in the appeal basic 
education made to the imagination of the people. 
The Sangh decided to place on record its appre- 
ciation of the work done in the. Orissa Basic 
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schools and to conduct them as experimental 
schools under its direct supervision. Arrange- 
ments were also made to furnish them with the 
necessary funds. i 

“Tn complete contrast with Orissa, Bihar 
presented an example of the most fruitful co- 
operation between a provincial government and 
the Sangh. .It was, therefore, resolved to com- 


-municate to the Bihar Government that the 


Sangh wés gratified to find that the government 
had taken up basic education in the proper spirit 
and that their survey of the work for the year 
1940-41 contained in the Government press note 
left nothing to be desired in comprehensiveness 
and critical appreciation. of the results achieved. 
The Sangh also expressed its satisfaction at the 
realistic attitude and earnestness of the Educa- 
tion Department of Bihar and its confidence that 
if the experiment in basic education continued 
to be as efficiently conducted as hitherto, it 
would serve as a stimulus and an example to 
other governments. 

“The Secretary of’ the Sangh, Sjt, EB. W. 
Aryanayakam ,presented a repert covering the 
whole period of three years during which the 
work of basic education had been carried on. 
The repcrt contains an assessment of the results 
of the experiments conducted by the official and 
nofi-offic:al agencies all over the country. The 
Sangh was pleased to find that the standard of. 
attainment in the craft as well as¢he correlated 
academie subjects was Satisfactory and promised 
soon to reach the level required by the framers 
of basic education syllabus. 

“Tt was decided to hold the third Basie 
Nationa. Education Confefence in Bihar if 
November 1942.” 


Mr. Amery Has No Definite Information 


About Subhas Babu 
Lonvon, Nov. «27. ° 


Replying to a Commons question as to the where- 
abouts of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, late leader of the 
Congress Party, the Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Amery, said, “ According to recent statements by the 
Government of India leaflets which made their appear- 
ance in India left no doubt that he had gone over to 
the enemy and was either in Rome or Berlin.” 


Mr, Amery added that he had no definite informa- 
tion Reuter. ; ; 


Protest Against Bengal Sales Tax 


‘Over ten thousand people ‘irrespective of 
parties and communities and classes Sssembled 
on the 27th November, 1941, at Shraddhananda 
Park, Calcutta, to record their emphatic protest 
against the Ber’gal Sales Tax Act. Mr. P. N. 
Brahma, Mayor, took the Chair. 

“The meeting held out a threat that unless 
the Act was repealed by the end of December, 
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continuous hartal would be started from the 1st 


of January, 1942. 

“With a few exceptions, traders and shop- 
keepers of thé city observed complete hartal 
yesterday as a mark.of protest against the Act. 

“The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the meeting : ° 


’ “'Phis meeting of the citizens and traders of Calcutta 
records its emphatic protest against the Bengal Sales 
Tax Act inasmuch as the said act is inopportune, ill- 
timed and. ill-conceived, in its principles and ill-drafted 
as regards ils provisions. 

“The meeting further demands immediate-repéal of 
the Act In view of its baneful effects on the tradesmen 
and the public at large at this critical time of high prices 
and economic distress prevailing in the country. 

“The meeting further exhorts and calls upon the 
tracers and the people of Bengal to present:a united 
font to effectively voice their protest and to exert 
pressure on the Bengal Government till the repe&l of 
the Act be an accomplished fact. 

“Tf this is not done by 3lst December, 1941, we, the 
traders and public men, call for a continuous hartal 
throughout the province from the Ist of January, 1942.” 


“ By another resolution the meeting request- 
ed the Congress, Bengal Hindu and Moslem 
Societies, Stud@nts Associations* Labour Unions 
and Ward Associations of Calcutta and all other 
organisations in the entire province to extend 
their wholehearted support in .the struggle 


against the Bengal Sales Tax Act.” "6 


Bengal Assembly Adjourns After 
Briefest Sitting - . | 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly which met for its 
Autumn session on the 27th November, 1941, adjourned 


till December 8 next without transacting any business 
on the opening day, of the session. The House was 


“adjourned on the suggestion of Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul 


Hug, Chief Minister and Leader of the House, who 
asked for the adjournment in order to enable different 
parties and groups to resume the efforts that were made 
last session *to arrive-at a settlenvent over the Secondary 
Education Bill. . 
* . Bhe Hon’ble Speaker (Sir M. Azizul Haque) said 
that he understood that the question of adjournment of 
the House had been discussed with the party leaders, 
and he, therefore, adjourned the Assembly till the date 
mentioned above. 2 Ss 
elt is understood that it has been agreed between 
different party leaders who assembled ‘in the Speaker’s 
room that the no-confidence motions against tivo Minis- 
ters. of which notices have been given by the Krishak 
Proja. Party, will come up for discussion on December 
10, and that any longer time will not be askedefor the 
discussion of those motions. ; 


It is said the entire proceédings of the 
Assembl¥ on this opéning day of the session did 
not occupy more than three minutes. | 

“ According to information gathered in the lobby 
the adjournment of the House on the plea of resumption 


of talk for an agreed settlement on the Secondary Edu- 
cation Bill issue was only a smokescreen, the real 


intention being to gain time for the purpose of further 
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consolidating the forces for a final show “down or for a 
solution of the Cabinet crisis, if possible. 


@ 
American Paper on Freedom for India 
New York, Nov. 27. 

A leading article in the New York Times gn Monday 
says, “ Freedom for India is noteeasy to win or to keep. 

“Yet it undoubtedly is part of that indivisible free- 
dom for which Britain is fighting and to which the 
United States is committed.’—Reuter. 

Yes, but what has the U. S. A. ever done or 
will do in the future to promote the cause of 
India’s freedom ? 


Proclagiation of the Independence of 
Lebanon 
Brrrut, Nov. 26. 

uebanon was jroclaimed an independent sovereign 
state by General Catroux, the Free French Delegate 
General in Syria, at a solemn ceremony in the palace 
here today (Wednesday). For the duration of the war 
the defence of the country will be undertaken by the 
Allies, states the proclamation, and the Lebanese national 
forces will be at the disposal of the Allied command to 
co-operate in the defence of the territory. 

Alfred Maceache, head of Lebanese Government 
since April this year, becomes President of the new 
Republic—Reuter, 


The proclamation of the independence of 
Syria already stands to the credit of Free 
France. By the proclamation of Lebanese 
independence she has added to ther claim to the 
respect. of freedom-loving persons all over the 
world. 

When the news of the success of the cause 
of freedom in the Spanish colonies in South 
America reached: Calcutta, Raja Rammohun Roy 
celebrated the occasion by jlluminations, by a 
dinner +o about sixty Europeans and by a speech 
in English at his house in Calcutta. Had he 
been living now, he would have: celebrated the 
occasions of the attainment of independence by 
Syria and Lebanon in a similar manner. 


The Plight of Frontier Hindus 


Kidnapping and plundering raids, in which 
the Hindus are the victims and sufferers, have 
been going on for years in the N.-W. F. Pro- 
vince. Recently also such raids have taken 
place. For years the Frontier “Hindus have 
been living in constant dread of attacks on 
their lives and limbs arid property and the honour 
of their women. They recall how when one Miss 
Ellis was kidnapped by some trans-Frontier 
persons, there was indignation among’ Engelish- 
men and women whereyer they were, and they 
knew no peace until she was rescued. Have 
the Hindus of India been similarly affected ? 
What have they felt or done for the Frontier 
Hindus ? What has the Government done ? 


: _ NOTES 


A Plea For Mulberry Tree Cultivation 
in Bengdi : 

Sit. R. Me Datta, M.Sc., Botanical. Officer of 
the Industries Department of the Government 
of Bengal, has contributed to Science and Cul- 
ture a useful article ‘advocating the extension of 
the mulberry: tree cultivation in the forests and 
districts of Bengal. He describes its use in 
sericulture in feeding thegmulberry silk-worms, 
and as cattle fodder, as a vegetable, as medicine, 
as material for paper-making, as a fruit-tree, as 
vielding timber for various purposes, and as 


fuel. He observes : 7 


“Tn view of the economic aspects of the Mulberry 
plant as outlined above, efforts should be directed to- 
wards more extensive cultivation qf the plant. The 
forest department can extend its cultivation in course 
of their reforestation policy and thereby help in the 
development of many industries as mentioned above. * 

“OQ, the 28 districts, Bankura, Bogra, Dinajpur, 
Murshidabad, Malda, Midnapur. Pabna and Rajshahi 
are known as “Silk districts” according to L. Liotard 
(“Memorandum of Silk in India,” 1883). Here Mul- 
berry plantations are already in existence and a drive 
is only needed to extend the acreage. In this work 
publie bodies like municipalities and district boards and 
the public works department of the Government can 
help a good deal. 8 

“The district boards, the municipalities and the 


public works department spend large sums of money In 


course of their remunerative arboricultural operations 
by planting economic trees on the roadside and em- 
bankments. These trees fetch a good revenue to them 
in return, besides giving cooling shade to the weary 
travellers and protecting the roads and bands from 
erosion by means of the net work of roots in the soil. 
These bodies and the public works department can 
easily plant Mulberry trees by the roadside and em- 
bankments. And, when the people will be aware of its 
utilities, the cultivation will surely be extended to their 
open lands for their own benefit. In the non-sifkgrow- 
ing districts the people may take to sericulture and the 
problem of cattle fodder may also be partially solved.” 


We learn from the article that in the 
Panjab there is already a drive afoot for mul- 
berry cultivation. 


“The Indo-Burma Immigration 
Agreement ”’ | 

‘My. 
Indian Overseas Central Association, New Delhi, 
has rendered real service both to Burma and 
India, by publishing in book form all relevant 
documents relating to the so-called Indo-Burma 
Agreement. The book bears on its cover the 
following expressions and _ sentences from 
Gandhiji’s statement on the subject : 

° 

“An Tealtappy Agreement,” “Panicky and Penal,” 
“Sprung upon an Unsuspecting Public,” An Undeserved 
Slur both on India and Burma,” “A Brutal Reminder 


that both India and Burma are under the British Heel,” 
“Tt Breaks every Canon of International Propriety,” 


S. Satyamurti, as president of the 


dol 


“Tt becomes less defensible in that an Indian instead 
of an Englishman, was sent to negotiate the Agreement. 
It is an old and familiar trick, that of putting up an 
Indian to perform a disagreeable task,’® “The Agreement 
is an Insult to the whole Nation.” 


. In his own Foreword Mr. Satyamurti states 
with what objett he has published the book : 


“ Knowledge is strength.” I am, therefore, publish- 
ing, this series of documents in connection with the so- 
called Indo-Burma “ Agreement” with a view to inform 
all those concerned, and. particularly the members of the 
Government of India and of the Indian Legislatures, 
and of the Burma Government and Burma Legislatures, 
not only of the strong feeling in India on this matter, 
but also of the powerful, and in my judgment irresis- 
tible arguments against the acceptance of this “ Agrec- 
ment” by the Government of India, if it is at all to 
act. reasonably and on behalf of the people of India— 
and ef Indians in Burma. 


Is British Domination In India Defensible 
Because It Is Better than Nazi Tyranny ? 


* In course of the debate in the British House 
of Commons on the Address to the King’s speech, 
which by the by did not even mention India, the 
British Government was subjected to severe 
criticism by some M. P.s. Mr. MacGovern, an 
Independent Labour Member, moved = an 
amendment to the Address, which was rejected 
by 826 votes to 2, and the Address was unani- 
mously adopted. We are not concerned here 
with the criticisms of the M. Pé on other 
matters, but the unanimous adoption of the 
Address shows that the House was satisfied thar 
Mr. MacGovern’s criticism of British rule in- 
India was entirely wrong. The inference is. 
therefore, justifiable that in the opinion of the 
House no change is required in the political 
situation in India. Yet various British journal- 
ists and other writers and various British 
speakers have been informing the Indian public 
that never was there in Britain greater sympathy” 
with Indian aspirations than now ! 

Let us here confine ourselves to what Mr. 
MacGovern said with reference only to British 
rule in India and what Mr. Eden said in reply 
thereto. Mr. MacGovern said : 

On February 24, 1983, Mr. Churchill had said that 
British interests required them to keep out of the quarrel 
which had broken out in the Far East and not wantonlys 
throw away their old and valued friendship with Japan 
and if was in the interest of the whole world that law 
and order should be established in the northern part 
of China beeause China was in the same state tBat India 
would fall into if the guiding hand of England was 
withdrawn. The Prime Minister was both self-confessed 


advocate: of aggression and a defender of Fascist 
aggression.” : 


Mr. MacGovern continued : 


“In my estimation the Atlantic Charter was one 
of the grossest pieces of deceit in modern times I have 
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ever seen, It is to be applied to nations that have been 
overrun by Hitler while independent government which 
it proposes to give them is denied to territories that have 
been overrun in tRe past by Britain herself.” 

Regarding India Mr. Churchill had said (according 
to Mr. MacGovern) that he was convinced that Indian 
political parties were not going to be given Dominion 
Status or responsible Government foreall India in any 
period which it was worth while to consider now. 

The Prime Minister, asserted Mr. MacGovern, was 
a self-confessed opponent even of Dominion Status for 
those colonial territories which were occupied by Britain. 


Mr, Eden, replying for Government, said : 


“Mr. MacGovern drew a parallel between our rule 
in India, where, he said, people were condemned to 
slavery, and the German rule in Europe. I cannot think 
he believes that is a true parallel. In India today there 
are several hundred millions of people. There are a 
handful of White officials. There are states where the 

hite man is scarcely seen. Ninety per cent. of magters 
which affect the people of India are dealt with now in 
provineial bodies, where Indians can and do exercise 
authority. : 

“The Hon’ble Member is fully entitled to make 
his eriticisms of the Government of India and the way 
our rule in India is administered, but I wonder why he 
did not put anything on the other side of the balance 


sheet. Why did hg not tell us that there are seventy mil-- 


lion people living in Indian States whd have been in the 
Indian States for a long period and that there is no 
great movement of the population from British India 
into those States. Why not? Because one of the fun- 
demental problems in India is that many Intlians do not 
wish to-be ruled by certain other Indians. These are 
all problems which must be faced if the case is to be 


- stated fairly. Why did he not tell us of the five or six 


or whatever tlt number may be Indian divisions of all 
volunteers who have been “fighting with such magnifi- 
cent galantry in the last few weeks? If his parallel 
were true, Hitler would have beside him now Polish 
divisions, Czech divisions, Norwegian divisions and 
Dutch divisions, whereas he cannot raise a single pla- 


*toon among them an@ he_never will (cheers) because his’ 


_ Tule is tyranny. It is an absurdity: to: draw a parallel 


between our administration in India and Hitler’s rule.” - 


Our brief reply, in one sentence, “to Mr. 


Eden’s defénce of British rule in India is: Jf 
Aanvbody says, “I am not liké Satan, I am 
superior to hivn,” that is no proof that he is an 
angel or everi a normal human being. - 

British rule in India has lasted for well- 
nigh two centuries. There were’ periods whén it 
was very much worse than it is now. German 
rule in- Europe is only a year or two old. There- 
fore, for an impartial comparison of British rule 
with German rule, certain early and other periods 
of British. rule. would have to. be taken into 
consideration. . Present-day British rule in India 
is undowbtedly: better than present-day German 
rule in Europe. But even now British rule in 
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India is undesirable foreign domination—India is 
in bondage, her fetters should be broker. 

li may be that 90 per cent. of matters are 
dealt with in provincial legislatuwes. But the 
remaining 10 per cent. in the Governor’s hands 
are the most important and essential “and the 
final authority is the British Government, and 
the most important matters— Defence,” Finance, 
Foreign Affairs, etc., of the country as a whole 
are entirely in the hawds of the highest British 
authority. “ 

The Indian States are as much under British. 
domination as British India—perhaps more. In 
fact, the British authorities there oppose en- 
lightened rule as much as they can. So, in 
effect, these States serve as a foil to British India. 
‘In spite of that fact, some of them—Travancore, ' 
Mysore, Baroda, etc., are superior to British 
India in some respects. Large movements of 
migratfon are no easy matter, many economic, 
social and other factors come into play. Never- 
theless, only a few months ago thousands did 
tun away from British East Bengal to the 
Tripura State. 

It is no doubt correct to say that many 
Indians do not wish to be ruled by certain other 
Indians, j%st as there are many Britishers who 
do not wish to be ruled by Churchill Eden Amery 
& Co., Limited. But there has been a persistent 
demand and ery for complete Indianization, show- 
ing that the people of India want to be ruled 
by themselves. The Congress Governments in 
the provinces were preferred to the previous 
British bureaucratic governments, in spite of the 
serious limitations on the powers of the provin-. 
cial ministries, 


Mr. Eden is so well-informed that he does 
not know exactly how many divisions of Indian 
soldiers are fighting abroad for Britain ! He says 
they are volunteers. It is true in the sense that 
they are not conscripts. But it is also true that 
they are all fighting for money. The New 
Statesman and Nation said long ago that the 
masses in India are so miserably poor that plenty - 
of men can be had to risk their lives for a pit- 
tance, and Mr. Gulshan Rai has shown in. The 
Tribune that the poorest districts in the Panjab 
have furnished the largest number of recruits. 

There may not be Polish, Czech, Norwegian 
and Dutch divisions in Hitler’s armies. but there 
are Austrian;. Rumanian, Italian and Hungarian 
soldiers fighting for him. 


7, , Tie NEW REFORMS COMMISSIONER AND THE FUTURE 


CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 
By Proresson NARESH CHANDRA ROY, ma, pho.. 


Wuue there is complete deadlock in the political 
situation of India, a new Reforms Commissioner 
has been appointed in the person of Mr. H. V. 
Hodson and he has been required to move about 
from province to province to collect data {or the 
forrnulation of the basic principles of our future 
constitution. It should be borne in mind that 
apart from a vague declaration shat the policy 
of the British Government is to raise India to 
the status of a Dominion, neither the presente 
‘Government of His Majesty nor its prededessor 
has committed itself to any definite line of 
action as to the future governance of this 
country: It has in fact steadily refused to make 
any response to the demand of the Indian 
nationalists for fixing a time-limit regarding the 
conferment of Dominion Status. It hag similar- 
ly set its face positively against the suggestion 
that pending the elevation of India to the full 
status of a Dominion a national government 
wesponsible to the legislature may be constituted 
at the centre without further delay. The 
Secretary of State, Mr. Amery, has even gone 
to the length of throwing doubts on the suitabi- 
lity and effectiveness of responsible government 
in this country.. By way of strengthening a 
counterpoise to the demands of the Congresg and 
of placating the Moslem community, he has also 
thrown down the dark hint that the introduction 
of any new constitution in India will be subject 
to its approval. | 

In view of these statements and declara- 
tions by the Secretary of State and in view of 
the contingent deadlock in Indian politics, the 
appointment of Mr. Hodson and his present 
activities have rather a sinister look about them, 
It should be known that although the -office of 
the Reforms Commissioner has been in exist- 
ence since the twenties, its duties and 
responsibilities were far different so long from 
what they appear to have become since last 
summer when Mr. Hodson was brought in from 
England to fill the post. The functions of the 
Reforms Commissioner during all these years 
were not tg jnitiate and chalk out fundamental 
principles of constitutional organisation but to 
work out details either regarding the formulation 
of any principle which may have been in view 
or regarding the application of any principle 


which may have been already adopted. 
other words these functions were always 
only administrative, not constituent. This 
office .was part and parcel of the Home 
Department of the Government of India and 
was in charge of an administrator of the Indian 
Civil Service. The fact that the character of, 
the effice was undergoing a vital change and 
its functions were becoming more important and 
confidential in nature was evidenced first by 
its transfer. from! the Home Department to the 
poxtfolio of the Governor-General himself and 
secondly by the appointment to it for the first 
time of 2 constitutional expert from outside. 
That the éxpert chosen’ would be an 
European is regrettable but not surprising. In 
fact the question if such importation from 
England was at all necessary and if no Indian 
with ,requisite qualifications was available is 
irrelevant. A tradition hhas already been estab- 
lished that all important work would be done 
through officers of the Indian Civil Service and 
if they proved unequal to any task and 
experts from outside were necessary, they must 
be brought in only from Great Britain. This 
policy has been followed in® respect of the 
publicity organisation of the Government of 
India, in regard to the appointment of the 
Economic Adviser and virtually in respect of all 
superior appointments from outside the Services. 


In 


If the tradition has been so set in regard*to ~ 


these posts, it was but inevitable that in the 
appointment of the Reforms Commissioner no 
thought ‘would be given to the question of 
Indianisation. ° 
_ But while it is regrettable though not sur- 
prising that a European was appointed to this 
important post without an enquiry if any Indian 


of suitable experience and qualifications was 


available, still more regrettable has been the 
attempt of the Hon’ble Mr. Aney to evade 
responsibility on the part of the Governrfient of 
India for this appointment. In reply to a 
question put by Sardar Sant Singh jin the 
Central Legislative’ Assembly Mr. Aney merely 
observed that the appointment of Mr. Hodson 
was made by the Governor-General in his 
discretion under Section 305 of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, and he as spokesman 


- 
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of the Government of India could not on that 
aczount answer questions relating to this selec- 
tion for the post. Was this reply really 
wetranted by éhe Government of India Act or 
wes it merely a clever evasion of responsibility ? 
Section 805(1) lays down that 


“The Governor-General and evesy Governor shall 
have his own secretarial staff to be appointed in his 
discretion.” , an 


Section 305(2) provides that the .salaries 
and allowances of persons so appointed under 
the previous sub-section shall be determined by 
the Governor-General or the Governor as the 
case may be in his discretion and they will be 
cherged on the revenues of the federation or 
the province as the case may be. Evidently 
the appointments provided jfor in section e305 
ate those on the secretarial staff of the Governor- 
General, ¢.g., his Secretary, Assistant Secretary 
anc their assistants. But the office of the Re- 
forms Commissioner cannot by any stretch of 
imégination be included in “ his own secretarial 
staff.” It may be repeated that this office has 
existed since “the twenties. Tt was so long 
under the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Home Department. From there it has only 
been transferred to the portfolio of the 
Governdr-General. But it should be emphasised 
thas it has been transferred not to the Governor- 


- General to be administered by him in his 


discretion but to .the Governor-General as 
Member of the Executive Council. As Member 
in charge he may be permitted by rules to make 
the ‘appointment without previously ccnsulting 
ehis colleagues butestill he must have made the 
appointment not as Governor-Genera! ‘in his 


‘ disezetion but as Member of the Government 


and In consequence of this the ultimate respon- 
sibihty for this appointment attaches to the 
G@ovarnment of India. Sardar Sant Singh might 
have done well to insist on a more satisfactory 
reply to his question. 

Apart from the hole and corner:fashion in 
which the appointment was -made;~‘there is 
another factor in this selection which has aroused 
widespread suSpicion as to the ‘motive which 
has inspired it. There is a strange parallel 


. between the appointment of Mr; Hodson and his 


activities behind the scenes and the activities 
during the last War of Mr. Lionel Curtis. As 
General Secretary of the Round Table Move- 
ment he busied himself with post-war constitu- 
tione! changes in India and was responsible for 
initieting the scheme of dyarchy which disfigured 
the administrative mechanism of the Indian pro- 
vinees for over fifteen years. It may, not be 


only accidental that another Round Table - 
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enthusiast and the editor of the Round Table 
magazine should be called upon to help the 
British Government* in a more responsible and 
official manner in initiating basic principles of 
constitutional organisation afte the present 
War. ° 
It may be useful to give here in outline the 
history of the Round Table Movement and its 
influence upon our political destiny, as told by 
Lionel Curtis himself. Early in the present 
century there were *present in South Africa 
certain British intellectuals. They had gone 
there either as military volunteers who stayed 
on as administrative officers after the South 
Africar War was over or went to that country 
later in the wake of Sir Alfred Milner. The 
most oustanding of the men who were in South 
Africa in the early years of the century were 
Philip Kerr (later Lord Lothian) and Lionel 
Curtis, Associated with them were two mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service who had been 
sent to that country for reorganising the civil 
services. Both of them rose high in later years 
in the administrative hierarchy of India. One 
was James Meston who became Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces and Fimance 
Member @f the Government of India and was 
the author of the Meston Award. The other was 
William Marris who drafted in 1918 the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report and succeeded Sir 
Harcourt Butler as the Governor of the United 
Provinces. 

These gentlemen took up first the study of 
South African problems. To this end they 
formed a group and helped in this manner in 
disseminating the idea that the four provinces 
of South Africa would prosper and go ahead 
only if they were united under one central 
government. In Union lay their prosperity and 
progress, in separation their decline. When this 
aim was achieved and South African Union was 
accomplished, the group turned to the wider 
question of the relations between the different 
parts of the British Empire and the Imperial 
Government. In order that-the subject might 
be studied in all its aspects and bearings, in 
1910 and 1911 a number of Round Table groups 
were set up in South Africa, Canada and then 
in Australia and New Zealand. A quarterly 


*Tf the theory propounded by Mr. Aney in the Central 


., Legislative Assembly is acceptable that the appointment 


of Mr. Hodson was made by the Governor-General in 
his discretion and the responsibility on that score attaches 
to him and not to. the “Government of, India, the 
Reforms Commissioner may then -be regarded. not so 
much as an Agent of the Government of India as of, the 
Governor-General and ‘through him of the British 
Government. 
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magazine entitled the Round Table was also 
established so that it might enlighten public 
opinion on the state of things in the different 
parts of the Efmpire and on the outlook of people 
living in, different Dominions and dependencies. 
During the first six years it was edited by Philip 
Kerr (Lord Lothian). 

The sponsors of the Round Table Move- 
ment excluded India for years from _ its 
calculation. Only one R@éund Table group was 
set up in India (at Agra) and that also though it 
owed its inception to an Indian was soon domina- 
ted by European officers, civil and military. 
The sponsors themselves made no attempt to 
organise such groups in this country and 
interest Indians in this movement, although 
‘they moved about Canada,* Australia and 
New Zealand to this end and left no stone un- 
turned in enlisting local support and enthysiasrh 
for groups which they set up in those countries. 
It should be noted that when Lionel Curtis 
became at last really interested in India in the 
second year of the War, he took counsel not 
with Indians but with some Britishers and 
particularly with officers and retired officers of 
the Indian Civil Service whose attitude towards 
Indian political aspirations is always so notorious. 
It was in collaboration with them that he 
initiated the scheme of dyarchy, which was 
embodied in what is known as the Duke 
Memorandum and submitted in secret to Lord 
Chelmsford, the newly appointed Governor- 
General. So the fact stood out that the champion 
of closer union among the different parts of the 
Empire planned behind the back of Indians a 
scheme for the governance of their country and 
kept it away from them so that the idea might 
mature in secret. When later Curtis came out 
to this country, then also his coadjutors were 
mostly reactionary British civilians whose 
hospitality he was enjoying and with whose 
data he was working. But anyhow his mission 
was successful in India. It is true that the 
chief purpose of the Round Table Movement 
became an abject failure. The Empire instead 
of becoming a closer union as this Movement 
wanted it to be became more disjointed than 
ever after the War. The Dominions instead 
of participating in the conduct of the imperial 
government fell increasingly apart until by the 
Declaration of 1926 and by the passing of the 
Statute of Westminster became independent 
sovereign states by themselves. But although 
the chiefgabject in view° of the Round Tablers 
thus fell through, their ambition ‘to determine 
the constitutional organisation of India was 
satisfied. They succeeded in launching this 
country upon the leaky boat of Dyarchy. 
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Another Round Tabler has now taken upon 
himself the burden of advising the British 
Government as to the future system of consti- 
tutional organisation of this country. Could he 
be expected to lead us to fields more fruitful 
than his predesessor landed us in? ‘There are 
men in India who welcomed his appointment 
on the ground that he ‘had travelled widely in 
the Dommions and had acquired first-hand 
knoweldge of different aspects of their govern- 
mental systems. But will such knowledge and 
experience be of any real use in the fashioning 
of the next constitution for India ? Extraneous 
issues have not only been raised but are now 
holding the field. In view of them it is not so 
much knowledge of constitutional practice 
abréad as attitude towards Indian aspirations 
which counts the most in the man who will take 
upon himself the role of our constitutional 
adviser. Now what is the attitude of Mr. 
Hodson towards our political aspirations ? We 


do not know much of it except what as editor . 


of the Round Table he has allowed us to deduce. 
Every issue of this journal contains an articie 
on current Indian politics. It is intended to be 
more factual than opinionative. But the way 
in which the facts are marshalled, events are 
emphasise and details are selected or rejected 


leaves us in no doubt that the mind behind the |, 


articles is not much in sympathy with our 
nationalist forces. It séeks on the contrary to 
emphasise wherever possible the fissiferous 
tendencies. It may be pointed out that. the 


‘editor is not responsible for the articles and 


from their trend the views of the editor should” 
not be deduced. But is that really so? In 
other parts of the British Commonwealth Round 
Table groups may exist and they may be res- 
ponsible for the papers contributed to the 
magazine on their respective countries. Brt =n 
India there are no such groups. At least the 
public dozs not know of them. Nor are the 
articles signed. In view of this the responsibi- 
lity certainly attaches to the editor for the 
facts and opinions they may contain. Should 
we not on this account be more beware of the 
activities of Mr. Hodson than we have done so 
far? « : 

Besides, rumours are already current as 10 
the lines of investigation in which he has been 
engaged since ‘he joined his post as Reforms 
Commissioner a few months ago. We are toid 
that he is making out in the first instance a case 
not only against “the adoption in India of the 
normal system of representation which obtains 
in a modern democracy like that of England or 
the United States of America, but also against 
the system which has been in vogue in this 
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country, and that he is engaged in making out 
a case In favour of the adoption of some kind 
of functional representation. Secondly, we are 
told that he ig building up a case against. the 
continuance in this country of the principle of 
m_nisterial responsibility to the legislature and 
is preparaing a thesis for an jnremovable and 
fixed executive. Thirdly, it is said that by way 
oi meeting the Pakistanists at least half way 
he is collecting materials for opposing the system 
ot the distribution’ of powers between the 
federation and the provinces as contained in the 
resent Government of India Act and is pre- 
paring a case for a new distribution as a result 
of which the federal government will be 
considerably weakened and provincial power 
considerably increased. Lastly, we are told that 
fhe is engaged also, by way of placatiag a 
sectional demand, in redrawing provincial 
boundaries and setting up new provinces, 

It is not definitely known’ if the rumours 
on all these points are correct nor should it be 
thought that the examination of different princi- 
ples of political organisation is by itself anything 
bal and harfhful. It is cerfainly good that 
alternative proposals should be earefully 
studied and their implications evaluated, may 
be only for rejection and for the confirm- 
ation of our confidence in the basic principles to 
which we have already subscribed. But when 
such proposals are studied and new principles 
of governmental organisation are enunciated 
behind the back of the public by an officer of 
the Government with intimate affiliation to the 
Raind Table Movement, popular suspicion may 
- at, any time be aroused and it is liable to be 
arcused in a more intense form at the present 
time when there are such acute differences among 
the various sections of the people regarding the 
fuiare political system in this country. It is 
not jinlikely that in course of time many of these 
differences will disappear and the remaining few 
may be satisfactorily conciliated. But if at the 
present moment alternative schemes of govern- 
ment are formulated and new principles, by 
way of placating sectional demands, are 
enunciated, it is but possible that the differences 
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will be crystallised and the new scheme will be 
only the rallying ground of sectionalists. 
Besides, as we know it from our experience of 
the introduction of Dyarchy, when once a 
scheme is formulated to the satsfaction of the 
British Government, it will be a very, hard and 
uphill work for the public to replace it by a 
system different from it in all essentials. By 
necessary manipulations this Government will 
see to it that with minor changes here and there 


this scheme js embodied in the constitution. 


Nothing in fact will be more effective than the 
presentation to the public in the nick of time 
of a cut and dried scheme matured in secret. 
Itmay be pointed out in some circles that 
the importance attached in this article to the 
appointment and activities of the new Reforms 
Commissioner i6 uncalled for. We may be re- 
minded that not only the National Congress has 
demanded that the future constitution of India 
shoul be framed only by a duly elected consti- 
tuent assembly but the British Government also 
has conceded that the Indians themselves will 


‘carve out. their future governmental organisa- 


tion. In view of this whatever the Reforms 
Commissioner may do, will have little influence 
on the shaping of .our constitutional destiny. 
But the problem need not be taken as so 
simple. It does not matter which body—a 
Constituent Assembly or a Round Table Con- 
ference—is actually commissioned to frame 
the constitution. It is but certain that it will 
consist of the representatives of different groups 
of the Indian people who may differ in essentials. 
A cut and dried scheme placed before them by 
the British Government at one stage or another 
of the discussions may be welcome among 
certain of these groups and complicate the 
situation further. 

It. is therefore time that proper attention is 
paid to the activities of Mr. Hodson. and 
definite attempts are made to keep them under. 
check. One of the ways by which they may 
be so checked is to bring him under the. control 
of the expanded Executive Council. But does 


Mr. Aney’s reply in the Assembly give us any 
hope in-this regard ? 


Tue incidents that have recently happened in 
Bombay in connection. with the Convocation 
Day in August 1941 have been the immediate 
occasion that has prompted this present article. 
If my rambling reflections can help students to 
see things in a detached manner as outsiders 
would see them, they shall not havg been in 
vain. It should be remembered that it 1s very 
dificult for-us feeble men and women to look 
at-things in which we are intimately concerned 
from the point of view of an outsider—do what 
Wwe can, our preconceptions, our rooted preju- 
dices, our wishful thinking will cofour our 
attitudes and insidiously undermine the deter- 
mination to be dispassionate. If, therefore, in 
the course of this paper at times I give expres- 
sion to opinions that appear unsympathetic and 
harsh, it might be remembered that I have been 
more than 35 years associated with teaching 
both in the Colleges and in the University—and 
that it is difficult for me to get over a slowly 
accumulating mass of traditions partly acquired 
and partly inherited through institutional life. 

What are the actual relations between the 
University students and the University in 
Bombay ? The first reflection that occurs to us 
is that so far as the mass of the student body 
js concerned they have no direct touch with the 
University. The University is a body that lays 
down courses of study, and regulations for 
eligibility to various degrees, and conducts 
examinations which qualify istudents for the 
degrees. The direct teaching work in a few 
post-graduate departments that it has under- 
taken affects only a negligible percentage of 
the entire student community. The University 
‘under present conditions, therefore, does not 
possess those qualities which would enable it to 
amould the minds and the character of its alumni, 
‘to influence and guide the students in times when 
they need such guidance, in times of emotional 
upsurges such as the occasion when Sir Maurice 
Gwyer was to deliver his convocation address. 
Any defence, right or wrong, which the official 
head of the University, could make, any attempt 
at guiding and leading the students, however, 
sincerely. made, is bound to fall flat, in the 
absence Of that more intimate day to day con- 
tact that the class room implies. If the 
University is so remote from the daily life of 
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Bombay students, it is a still greater abstrac- 


tion to. the students in Colleges in places like ° 


Poona, Dharwar, Rajkot and Karachi. 

The executive of the University and 
its Vice-Chancellor have no contacts with 
the student population except the issuing 
of regulations for studies and the conduct 
of examinations, or perhaps an occasional visit 
of the Vice-Chancellor like the visit of H. E. 
tle Viceroy to a remote part of his dominiéns. 
To the mass of the students the Syndicate of the 
University is as unapproachable as the execu- 
tive of the Government of India; and if the 

eoracular explanations of the Government of 
India in a time of-political crisis full flat on the 
mass of the population when they require leader- 
ship and guidance, the oracula? pronouncements 
of the University executive, it is not unnatural, 
should fall equally flat on the mass of the 
student population when they are thrown off 
their-normal balance by a wave of emotion like 
the Convocation incidents. 

But it may be said in the case of our Province 
the Colleges can‘andedo take the place of the 
University : the work of teaching is carried on 
in the Colleges: it is to the Colleges that is 
entrusted the responsible task of forming not 
only the bodies and minds, dut the hearts of the 
rising generation-—the task of canalising their 
future activities as citizens, of fostering theit 


* 


dreams and vision of life, so that as they go out ° 


into the world this vision may grow into a 
‘possession not only for themselves indivjdually 
but for their country and for humanity. 

We have frequently heard in our days a note 
of alarm, of criticism, sometimes a plaintive 
wail of despondency at the present day tenden- 
cies and attitudes of college students. We have 
been told the old respect—almost amounting to 
reverence—for the guru has completely dis- 


appeared, that the present generation of studente. 


have no ideals and no aims, that they are 
drifting aimlessly, much as the crowds of London 
and New York, rushing from the clags room to 
the eymkhana, equally indifferent to their 
studies as to their play. We have been told of 
the spirit of imsubordination, of the complete 
lack of a sense of discipline, manifest alike in 
the home and in the class room, of the case with 
which their untrained emotions override the 
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promptings of a calculating reason, converting 
them at times into a horde swayed by slogans 
and catchwordse making them plastic material 
for political propaganda. 

Many of these criticisms of the present day 
students may have a foundation,in truth. We 
would not deliberately shut our eyes to the 
weaknesses that characterise the student world 
amongst us. It would be more profitable on our 
pari to endeavour to face the facts and to under- 
stand the conditions that have brought about 
this regrettable situation, so that we may be able 
to plan a better student world for to-morrow. 

Firstly, a world that is saturated with unrest 
cannot fail to affect that portion of lving 
humanity that is most pliant and susceptible to 
the environmental influences. If humanity is 
drifting aimlessly about, pulled in opposite 
direstions by influences which we label for the 
purpose of ready reference as totalitarianism, 
anc collectivism, patriotism and humanitariart- 
_ ism, respect for freedom and respect for the 

law, will the rising generation in our educational 
institutions remain untouched by these influ- 
ences ? When to these wider world influences 
are added the influences that determine our 
public life in India, and we have beer told that 
there is no leadership in our public life, shall we 
wonder 17 our student community suffer from 
‘the atmospheric currents in which they have 
been brought up ? Human life cannot be broken 
up into water-tight compartments, so that we 
ean shut out from our schools and colleges the 
happenings on the larger stage of our social and 
public life. The smagination and the respon- 
siveness of the human mind in its pliant stage 
"can more quickly be aroused by the reports of 
human sufferings, whether they are connected 
with the Spanish democrats putting up a heroic 
struggle against the disciplined hordes of Franco 
er the rumous arfd reports closer at hand of 
police subordinates mishandling their fellow 
students in their own city. 

esecondly, what healthy correctives does the 
College life afford to this susceptibility on the 
part of the younger generation to environmental 
infivences ? If I speak on this question, it is 
~noet in a spirit of harsh judgment, but in aespirit 
of eontrition and ‘humiliation at the weaknesses 
of the profession to which I personally belong. 
The College in India is far from being that 
perfect institution where the young, pliant, 
responsive souls find the nourishment, intellec- 
tual and spiritual, which they so*sorely need. The 
Colleges are divided into three categories. There 
are in the first instance the colleges run by our 
own countrymen in a missionary spirit. It may 
all sound well to maintain that the men who 
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carry on the work of education in these institu- 
tions are influenced not by the profst-earning 
motives of a profit-making society; but when 
the salaries earned are not sufficfent to secure 
the decencies of life, it is hardly pogsible to 
expect that the sordidness of the surroundings 
will not affect the weaknesses of the flesh. A 
commercialised world has profoundly influenced 
the academic sphere when the professor looks 
on his work as a return for wages, and on the 
class room as a place of mechanical drudgery to 
be escaped from for other activities which can 
supplement his meagre earnings. In an atmos- 
phere like this the student can in turn only look 
upon the class room as an instrument for getting 
that amount of information by cribs and notes 
as would enableshim to pass his examinations 
and obtain a degree which would have a wage- 
earning value. 

There is another group of colleges managed 
and controlled by the Government, where though 
the salaries earned are higher there is largely the 
same lack of the artist’s absorption In his own 
creative work. There ig a third group—a 
smaller group—of colleges maintained by 
Christian missions, but where too the hide-bound 
rules of teaching for examinations, conducted 
by an external agency, obsess the minds of 
teachers and taught alike, and the pursuit of 
whatsoever things are beautiful and noble and 
of good report is subordinated to percentages of 
University passes and to the obtaining of 
numerically good results. 

In an atmosphere like this if the younger 
generation is distracted between conflicting 
ideals, .if they cease to have respect, much 


less, reverence for their teachers, if they 
manifest a sensitiveness and _ susceptibility 
to unrest, if they are prone to influences 


of an unhealthy character, need we throw 
the blame on them? Does not the blame 
rest on us who are responsible for their making ? 
If we who are responsible for moulding their 
views and their outlook do not shorten the dis- 
tanee between what actually is ‘happening and 
what is said and believed, the pressure of events 
around them will lead the students to rebel 
against values and ideals that they should 
earnestly cherish. [t will then take a long time 
for them to recover these values. If we who 
in all humility should not fail to recognise our 
task as the co-operative pursuit of truth, in 
which we as teachers have as much to receive as 
to give, if we pose as mentors and oyagles who 
have everything to give, and that too net in the 
values of life that matter, but on interpretations 
of ancient texts and details of history and logic 
and mathematics, unrelated to life and its pro- 
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blems, are*we entitled to expect respect or 
reverence? If we who have opportunities of 
making the rising generation understand the 
problems that face the world and impart to them 
the will to act so that life may be mdde fuller 
and richer for humanity, if we continue to 
adhere to our safety first habits and leave our 
students for the sake of the ribbon to put on 
our coats, we may be regarded as sound teachers 
and professors by those who appoint us, but we 
shall not command thé reverence of those 
amongst whom our lives are cast. If we as loyal 
to our bread-and-butter activities choose to 
remain auxiliaries of the powers that be in the 
field of economic or political activitie¢ if we 
continue to talk about free enterprise when we 
are really talking about business monopoly, sing 
about God as King when we bélieve in a demo- 
cratic order, and call our prophet a Lord, when 
he told his disciples not to call him a Lard, we 
may prosper as wage-earners, to use the Platonic 
phraseology, but we shall have forfeited our 
functional privilege to be the interpreters of the 
past and the present and the creators of the 
future. 

What are we as teachers doing to mould the 
minds and hearts of the younger generation ? 
We have to deal with such large numbers in the 
class room that the sense of personal responsi- 
bility fails to come home to the student. We 
are normally so heavily burdened with teaching 
work or administrative duties that we have 
neither the time nor the energy for the leisurely 
sharing of the varied life of the students that 
is the very essence of the value of teaching. 
Most of us confine our conception of the duties 
of a professor to the work of delivering formal 
lectures on academic subjects so many periods 
in the week. The splendid opportunities of 


enjoying the peace of a unified life afforded by . 


the presence of a resident staff of teachers who 
can be sharers in the daily concerns of the 
student community, members of a single family, 
are lost when the sharing involves the break up 
of the family into compartments according to 
communities, and formalities of dining with the 
hostel superintendent once a month. “ These 
by Thy Gods, O Israel ! ” 

_ When I speak in these terms of my own 
profession, I speak with a sense of personal 
responsibility. I feel, more than others that I 
have myself neglected the opportunities that have 
come to me, forsaken my students for the sake 
of performing other duties that had not the 
same urgency; I ‘have often been attending 
meetings when I should have spent all my time in 
understanding and sharing the lives of those 
entrusted to my care in the class room; I have 
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often stood at a distance when I should have 
gone up to them in their difficulties. I have often 
been emphatic in matters where I should have 
confessed my ignorance. I fet] no shame in 
confessing to this neglect of opportunities God 
gave unto me; and I only pray that in the year: 
that remain #0 me He who can forgive so 
unstintingly may yet give to me fresh occasions 
of .service. 

Let me turn again to my main theme. The 
lack of discipline. with which the present 
generation of students is charged also needs a 
little careful analysis. The desire for uniformity 
of procedure and for prompt external results have 
led teachers to forget that it is the quality of the 
mental process, and not results, which ig the 
measure of educative growth. Entire surrender 
to the Gourse of action demanded by others and 
whole-hearted co-operation in such action can- 
not go together Compulsory attendance in the 
class room in Colleges brings about a double- 
mindedness which is morally harmful—as it 
breeds a double standard—one for our own ° 
private interests and another fer public inter- 
ests, and thus hampers the development of an 
integrated life. True discipline means the 
ability to endure in a deliberately chosen course 
in the face of distractions and confusion and 
difitulty. A body of students who are disci- 
plined would find no difficulty in organising a - 
spontaneous boycott of a function*like that of 
the University Convocation, if they were of one 
mind. The necessity for picketing for such a 
purpose definitely assumes that the students are 
not of one mind, and thereforg the use of moral , 
or even physical coercion for the performarice 
of an uncongenial task. Moral coercion is a 
contradiction in terms—for morality implies 
freedom, and spontaneity, and coercion implies 
the absence of such spontaneity. But whateveg 
may be said about the rights and wrongs of 
strikes and boycotts, one can unhesitatingly 
disapprove of the crowd psychology of which we 
have evidence, when students bent on carrying 
out what they conceive to be'a good object bréak 
in into College corridors and use coercion in- 
compatible with true discipline. 

A College or a University is a body of men — 
and wémen linked together in the co-operative 
search for truth, it is a corporation of young and 
old, who grow togehter in the experienceg of life, 
making life richer for one another, it is a 
comradeship for teacher and taught in a life of 
adventure in which what we get and give are 
not external possessions but a widening and 
deepening of our conscious lives. Education is 
not a means to such a fuller life: it is such a 
life in itself. 
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Li our oe and Givedity were érpora- 
tions of tnis kind, students and teachers alike 
would be ened ts ties of affection.and mutual 
respect. But our’ educational system is the 
reflection of the socio-economic system in which 
we live. We are repeatedly aske@ to judge its 
efficiency by the extent to which it produces men 
and women who can be absorbed into this system. 
Why need we be surprised if the chaos that 
marks our socio-economic order, with its: com- 
plete lack of discipline and co-operation and 
planning finds itself mirrored in our educational 
organisation ? - ‘A planless, socio-economic order 
has its counterpart in a planless educational 
order. You cannot have strikes in your economic 
order and wars in your political order withgut 
their inevitable: reactions on your educational 
order. The intimate relationship between the 
educational system and the socio-economic 
order has at no time been so vividly realised 
as in these days of totalitarian philosophy when 


“the minds of youth are to be indoctrinated with 


the poison of stafe absolutism, or the racial myth, 
or the worship of the Proletarian State. ‘The 
revolt against reason which has been the leading 
feature of our age, manifested in the.Barthian 
position in Christian Theology, in the incursions 
of the unconscious in the realm of psychology, 
‘in the mystic worship of the Fuhrer or the State, 
cannot Jeave ‘untouched ,the field of . education. 
It is the tragedy of. the human race that the mass 
mind should be so obsessed with the conviction 
of thé outstanding importance of its own small 
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There, as I Jay sleepitig, 
you came and kissed my head 
and uttered the mighty words : 
‘Come with me, lazy poet, 
the mid-day sun calls—’ 

not here, nor there, elsewhere—somewhere’ else.’ 


And I sat up- with a start. . 


-~To what distant bourne,’ I asked, gx 3 


‘do you fly aloft.on your eager. wings, . 

you who are in love with. death ?? 

Of a sudden my wings also were: aflutter _- - 
and I rode with you the. Bony wind 

in a reckless venture. 


As I soared, I found - 
the sun the moon and the’ stars 
all dancing in frantic glee... 
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or large group’as to‘ignore the and of jhe unl- 
verse. Can we see in the restlessness that marks 
our student body the same overgrqwn sense of 
its own importance? “If the light that is in 
you be darkness, how great is the darleness ee 


And yet where eave is the vision of youth 
there is hope. Let us pray that as the months 
and ‘years roll humanity may renew its youth, 
and through the workings of the unsophisticated, 
dreaming, adventurous spirits of a new genera- 
tion—that ‘has not yet been trodden down by 
hungry generations, and that has:not known the 
burden of the ages, may enter on its heritage 
of a better life. If this is ever to be accomplished 
and the world to, renew its life, it will not be 
through the ossified activities of its politicians 
and ecclesiastics, but through the dreams of a 
youngef® generation resolved to challenge with 
an ardour peculiar to.youth the age-long barriers 
of the past. Let us-also pray that when a new 
life is made possible on earth, it will take its 
birth not through the instruments of force which 
are potent only for destruction: it can only 
arise out of love. The individual is symbolic 
of the race: life and love cannot be divorced. 
Even as the mystery of the birth of a new life 
can only be resolved in terms of the love in 
which it is grounded, so the rebirth of the human 
race cannot follow upon war and the destruction 
that war involves, it can only be expected from 
that “conversion” of the younger generation 
which the process of education involves. 
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TO RABINDRANATH 


and everything coursing through the empty 
space, 


_led by the echo of your ‘mighty song 


to the infinite, immeasurable and undefined ! 


Thus did you stir me into wakefulness 


and thus did-I have. the vision 

of that molten fire of motion 

which flows-everywhere - 

and which bore me now on its relentless waves 


- away from my familiar shores, 


Who else but you 


could lead me to the vast and unconfined 


expanse of death, 


in quest of the véry temple of the Lord ef gods ri 
Who else could utter that great sigh : 


‘Not here, nor there, elsewhere-—somewhere 
else.’ 


Translated by Kshitis Roy from the original Bengali poem by Achintya Sengupta. 
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Once you have visited the snows of the 
Himalayas you will have to return to them dime 
after time until you die. ‘When away from them, 
all through your life you will ever see them 
before you in your dreams. ee 

The scene of our inquiry is, the tableland 
of Tibet, set within those higher elevations of 
that majestic range of mountains. To any one 
who appreciates Nature in all its grandeur, the 
fascination is so great that eVerything else in 
the way of scenery sinks into perfect insignifi- 
cance by their side. | Sees 

The name “ Tibet” which we give to the 
mysterious “ Land of the Lamas” is an English 
rendering of the Tibetan sTod Bod (pro.=To 
S5é6=“ High Bod”), although the usual native 
designation is Bod or Bod-kyi-yul (“ Country 
of Bod”). — : 

This “ Country of Bod” is sitwated at an 
altitude of between 12,000 to 15,000 feet above 
the sea-level, covering 800,000 square miles, girt 
on every side by gigantic mountain ranges. 
Being fenced round with formidable mountains, 
or with swamps and deserts, it is almost impos- 
sible to cross. In the extreme south lies the 
vast range of the Himalaya, and above this the 
Kailas range. Along the northern frontier 
stretch the Altyn Tagh and the Kuen-Lun 
(“ Tiger-Dragon ”) Mountains. Behinde its icy 
barriers, reared round it by Nature herself, and 
almost insurmountable, its priests guard its 
passes jealously against foreigners. Demons are 
- imagined to haunt its passes, swept by icy winds, 
and its huge dreary plains. In its many lakes 
lurk terrible dragons. Like Olympus in Greek 
antiquity, its snow-clad mountains are the 
abodes of gods and goddesses. ‘The northern 
parts are largely uninhabited. Uplands, covered 
with coarse grass and extending for thousands 
of square miles, are inhabited by a _ scanty 
population of seminomadic pastoral tribes called 
Drupa or Dok-pa (Tib=Hbrog-pa) (“ People 
of the Steppe ”), with their herds of sheep, goats 
and yaks. Drupa is a pure race. A male mem- 
ber of this race has a brachycephalic head, wavy 
hair, clear brown eyes (in some cases hazel), 
‘high cheek bones, thick nose, strong and irregu- 
lar teeth, ears with tolerably large lobes, broad 
‘mouth, lips not very full, thin beard and broad 
shoulders with normal arms. 
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By SIVA NARAYANA SEN, 
3 Nepal Museum 


In those sections of the country in whick 


there are permanent habitations, chiefly in the 


south where there are many smiling valleys 
where wheat and barley are cultivated as well as 
peas, radishes, potatoes and a_ considerable 
variety of fruits, live a mixed race becoming more 
Chinese as one goes towards China, or more 





Indian (Nepalese or Kashmiri), as one travels 
southward or westward. ‘The total populetior 
seems to be rather less than 3,000,000. 
Tibetans import all their food from India. 
Nepal, Kashmir and China during summe= 
months, while the snow-passes are open, and thes» 
store it in sufficient quantities to last them al 
through the winter. Wheat, rice, tsamba (= 
kind of oatmeal), Gur (sweet), sugar are barter- 
ed in large quantities in exchange for borax anc 
sheep and yak woohkk = ssi 
_- They are at*all times small eaters, eating = 
little: whenever they drink tea. They neve> 
take a hearty meal, but stave off continually the 
pangs of hunger. | : 
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The first two things that strike an obser- 
van: traveller on entering a Tibetan encampment 


are that the number of children in the — 


population is small, and that the majority 
of Tibetans appear middle-aged or even old 
and decrepit. The women manage to_pre- 
serve their complexion slightlY better than 
the men, by: smearing the cheeks, nose and 
forenead with a black ointment. This, to 
a certain extent, prevents the skin chapping 
in ~he cold, but the winds in Tibet are so 
terr:fic that they are disastrous to any human 
skirg. The intense glare of the snow-covered 
lamcscape and the extraordinary brilliancy of 
the atmosphere compel the natives constantly 
to trown in order to sereen their semi-closed 
efes as much as possible from the blinding light. 
Thi everlasting frown of course, covers the 
forenead with deep wrinkles and grooves, while 
“ crew’s feet’ in continuation of*the outer cor- 
ner= of the eyes and deep channels at both endg 
of tne lips disfigure the faces of Tibetans at an 
early age. Tibetan boys and girls attain a 
state of maturi#y at a comparatively early age. 
Gik of fifteen or sixteen and boys of eighteen 
or rineteen are often noticed to be fully deve- 
loped, and it is at these respective ,ages that 
men and women of Tibet frequently marry. 
How to explain why one sees so few children 


-in Tibet ? It is due to the custom of polyandry 


prevailing in® the country, which is bound to 
have disastrous effects upon the birth-rate of 
heakthy, strong children, with deteriorating 
results upon every generation; and also un- 
sloustedly the altitudes at which the people live 
lime: to a great extent the increase of population 


‘The general condition of most Tibetans’ blood 


also contributes greatly to the non-fertility of 
parents. 
$ There is yet another curious fact. To ah 
average of fifteen male children who are born and 
live in Tibet, only one female child is healthy 
enough to survive. There are various reasons 
for shis, and it would be difficult to discover the 
primary one. The diet of the parents, which 
centainly has marked effects on the production 
of ene sex more than another and the great 
Jnorality among the weaker female children are 
the two main reasons, perhaps, for the scarcity 
of temales in Tibet. Death-rate in children 
under the age of two years is very great In 
preportion to ihe number of births. It is im- 
possible to give exact statistics but from inquiry 
from families it is found that an average of 
three children out of seven born succumb before 
the age of five. Of these deaths, the majority 
woud be female children. 
Most of the nobles reside in Lhasa. The 
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government is a bureaucracy in which the 
Buddhist hierarchy plays a predominant role. 


From a book called ‘ Gyal-rabs sal-vai mé- 
long, ‘Book of Kings,” (Dr. Efnil Schlagin- 
tweit’s edition, 1886), of comparatively, modern 
origin, we gather that in the second century A.D., 
charcoal was made for the first time, and iron, 
copper, and silver were extracted from the ore, 
ploughs were introduced, and the irrigation of 
fields made known, in ¢he fifth century A.D., in 
the reign of Tri-nyan zung-tan, fields were for 
the first time fenced in, skin garments were made, 
walnut trees were planted, and reservoirs dug 
to supply water for irrigating the fields. In the 
reign of his suecessor the yak was crossed with 
the domestic cow and the valuable cross-breed 
called djo obtained. Mules were imported into 
the country and the people were taught how to 
make bundles of hay. 


Francke made an elaborate study of the 
origin of the Tibetan alphabets. He writes: 
‘As regards Tibetan historiography in general, — 
there are two distinct schools of it, viz., the 
Central Tibetan and the West Tibetan School. 
Thus, the records referring to the introduction 
of the Titetan alphabet vary to a ceriain 
degree, according to the schools of writers. 


“CentraL Trsppran Recorps—The Petersburg 
rGyal rabs gsalbai_ melong, Sarat Ch. Das’ The Tibeto- 
Mongolian dictionary, Togbarlowa and the Bodhimor. 
They all agree on the following points: King Sron 
btsan sgampo (e. .D.) sent his minister Thonmi 
to Hindustan, Southern Hindustan or Magadha, to 
learn reading and writing. He received instruction from 
a certain Li byin (the Lijin of the Mongals) in reading 
and writing, and formed the Tibetan alphabet after the 
Lantsha,and Vartula characters, Tibetan dBu chan 
after Lantsha, and Tibetan dBu med after Vartula. He 
brought the Tibetan alphabet up to 30 characters, by 
taking 24 from the Indian alphabet, and inventing six 
new characters himself. For the expression of the Tibe- 
tan vowels he added four vowel signs. | 

“Tsp West Tirseran Scuoou states that king Sron 


~btsan sgampo sent his minister Thonmi and 16 fellow 


students to Kashmir, to learn the characters. They 
learnt the characters from the Brahman Li byin, and 
Pandit Senge taught ¢hem the language (Sanskrit). 
Bringing them into agreement with the Tibetan langu- 
age, they formed 24 gSal byed and 6 rins, altogether 
30 characters. (The following sentence is probably a 
later addition) : Besides, they made them to agree with 
the Nagara character of Kashmir and brought them 
into shape. 

* Looking at these two, the West Tibetan record 
strikes me as being the more original of the two. In 
the first place. the country from which the alphabet was 
brought to Tibet, is given here as being Kashmir. This 
is more in accordance with the result of Dr. Vogel’s 
examination of the alphabet Then, the passage about 
tne forming of the Tibetan alphabet aftergtee Indian 
Lantsha and Vartula characters, which is altogether 
doubtful, is omitted here. The West Tibetan account 
makes mention of the Indian Nagri alphabet, it is true, 
but this passage looks like a later interpolation.” 
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Dr. Vogel is of the opinion that the Tibetan 
is derived from the Northern [Indian script, 
which was used in the 7th century A.D. It is 
not based on the Sarada, but has certain 
points of similarity with this script, which 
suggest tthat both were derived from the ‘same 
Northern Indian character. 

Francke’s own view is : 

“The Tibetan alphabet was quietly worked out in 
the ancient monasteries of Tyrkistan, the Tibetan I%i yul 


and that Sron btsan sgampos minister Thonmi reaped 
the fruit of such learning.” 


This is still a disputed point. Buddhism 
was introduced in Tibet by the two favourite 
wives of king Sron btsan sgampo, reigning over 
Tiebt in the seventh century,—one called 
Wench’eng, a daughter of the Chinese Emperor 
Taitsung of the Tang Dynasty, and Bhrikuti, a 
a princess of Nepal. It has not yet been ae- 
certained beyond doubt that Bhrikuti Was the 
daughter of King Amsuvarmana of Nepal (died 
c. 639 A.D.). There is no doubt that she was a 
Nepalese princess. 

Sron btsan sgampo was a king of great 
qualities. He was not older than nineteen when, 
two years after his marriage to the Nepalese 
princess, he was endowed with his Chinese bride, 
both of whom being born and bred sincerely 
Buddhistie converted their young husband and 
moved him, for the weal of Tibet, to send his 
Prime Minister Thonmi Sambhota and suite to 
India for the purpose, after studying the holy 
doctrine, of returning with capable Buddhist 
priests and the necessary holy scriptures for the 
conversion of the country. Not only did the 
King know how to maintain the power be- 
queathed him by his father, over various tribes 
of Tibet but, by his captaincy of his army, kept 
his people immune from invasions from 
surrounding kingdoms. Indeed both the 


-~princesses, of Nepal and China, were given to 


him by their respective royal and imperial 
fathers out of awe and respect. In the old 
Tibetan painting one sees him depicted on a 
white supernatural stallion, with full armour 
with helment and crest, a lance in his raised 
right hand, while he holds the reins of his horse 
with his left hand, thus mounted in a glowing 
¢hroud of flames, his head against a flaming 
halo. “Eight horsemen clad and flame-enshroud- 
ed like himself, all of them also mounted upon 
a white supernatural war-steed, surround him 
cantering. Although Chinese chronicles mention 
‘him as a very bellicosee prince, for Tibet, Sron 
btsan sg&t#ipo’s government, with-the interven- 
tion of his two favourite wives, was so salutary 
that his people came to regard him—and in their 
Buddhist church he is accepted—as an incarna- 
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tion of Bodhisattva Padmapani or Chenresi, as 
the Tibetans call him. His two wives also were 
incarnated. Their celestial namgs are the Green 


th 


~ 


cree eae mre, acne 
eS eee cee 


A Lama 


Specimen of portrait painting 
. Painted on silk, 2’ 54” x 1’ 10” 
. By kind. permission of the authorities of the Nepal 
Museum, Kathmandu, Nepal 
uw 


and the White Tara; green because in Tibetaa 
representations, this is the conventional colour 
for a swarthy complexion. 

Under the reign of the grandson of Sro# 
bisan sgampo, Gung-srong-du-je by name, tea 
was introduced into Tibet from China, and ear- 
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rings and new modes of hair-dressing were 
brought there from India. 

Enough has been got from the Chinese and 
Tibetan sources *to prove that the present civi- 
lization is entirely borrowed from China, India 
anc possibly Turkestan and that Tibet has only 
contributed the simple arts of the tent-dwelling 
herdsman. 

Lamaism is the religion of the Tibetans : 
it has also many adherents in Bhutan, Nepal, 
Chma, Mongolia and even in parts of Siberian 
Russia. It is essentially a synthesis of Asiatic 
religions, created by the Mongolian mind. 
Tibetans themselves are of Mongolo-Turki stock 
anc the basis of their religion is the Animism 
anc Shamanism of the Mongol races. This 
ineradicable substrate in Lamaism survives to- 
day, in spite of repeated efforts by the Buddhfsts 
to suppress it, in the Bon-po sect or the sect, of 
-the Black-hat sorcerers. Magic, sorcery, astro- 
logy, exorcism, and divination mark the functions 
of this sect, together with symbolic rites which 
- indicate human sacrifice and ceremonial canni- 
balism at a rengote period of their history. The 
Black-hats are not Buddhists, and indeed they 
oppose them: nevertheless, on account of their 
powerful magic, they are employed by the two 
properly called Lamaist churches, whénever the 
inimical forces of nature have to be coerced or 
_ expelled. In the later part of the ninth century 
King Lang-dar-ma, the friend of the Bonists, 
nearly extinguished Bu@dhism in Tibet by a 
'y vialent persecution. He was assassinated by a 
Bucdhist monk, disguised as a Bon priest, whose 
— the Tibetans still celebrate in a religious 
ARLE, %s 


Above the Bon-pos are the Red-cap sect of 
true Lamas, who profess a very impure form of 
Bucdhism strongly tinged with Tantric practi- 
¢s and methods of Yoga derived from Shaivaitic 
Hindtism. This phase of Lamaism represents 
the unreformed Mahayana Buddhism introduced 
into Tibet in the 8th century by the celebrated 
Padma Sambhava. Little progress was made 
unt*l a century after the reign of Sron btsan 
sgampo, when there arrived from India a mis- 
sionary whom millions of Tibetans look on as 
a greater teacher than the Buddha himself, This 
enigmatical person was a native of tlt hill 
country now known as Swat, between Kashmir 
and Afghanistan. He contrived to fuse his 
Buddhist® philosophy with many aspects of the 
Bon cult. 

‘The Buddhism that was brought from India 
to “ibet was no longer the unalloyed, original 
doctrine such as that which had been proclaim- 
ed by Gautama Buddha. After Emperor Asoka, 
who reigned over ancient India during the 
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middle of the 3rd century B.C., had raised the 
religion of the Buddhists to the status of the 
religion of the Empire, the doctrine® was not 
only eagerly taught in all parts of the country 
but missionaries were also sent across the 
frontiers and great conversions took place in 
Burma, Siam Ceylon, Nepat, Kashmir, Bactria, 
and Afghanistan. But, under Imperial patro- 
nage, the luxury of the orders increased, ritual 
became more complex_and gradually more and 
more mystical mists “enveloped the belief in 
which there were certainly beautiful tints but 
different among the different peoples, all accor- 
ding to the nature of their inner shades of 
differeneée. 

The highest form of Lamaism is that of the 
Yellow-cap sect who now constitute the estab- 
lished church of*the country. These Gelug-pa 
Lamas profess a purified and more spiritual 
form of the Mahayana Buddhism, highly mysti- 
cal and ideal in its tenets, and resort less to the 
grosser methods of magic indulged in by the two 
lower sects; and, unlike these sects, their mem- 
bers are strictly celibate. To this sect belong 
the two highest dignitaries of Tibetan Lamaism, 
the Dalai Lama of Lhasa, and the Panchen 
Lama of Teshilhunpo. 


Compared with the Buddhism of Ceylon 
and Burma, the Buddhism of Tibet is corrupt 
and extreme, blended as it is with an oppressive 
Demonolatry inherent in the Mongol stock. To 
this Shaman element in Lamaism is due the con- 
version of the humble mendicant-monk of 
primitive Buddhism into the Lama wizard- 
priest of today, without whom no event in the 
life of the people can come to a successful issue, 
and frém whose earnings the Church draws a 
large part of its revenue. These components of 
Lamaism, the Yellow, Red and Black churches, 
may be said to exploit the Three Qualities 
(Gunas) of the Universe, spiritual and materia]™= 
The Yellow church develops the aspect of 
Sattva or Harmony: the Red, the Rajas or 
Physical Activity (Tantric Yoga): and the 
Black church wars against the power of Tamas, 
the Indifference and Darkness of Inertia. Such 
is the composition of the Buddhist Sangha, as it 
exists in Tibet today. 

In the eleventh century a great revival of 
Buddhism was brought about by the arrival of 
the great Indian Pandit Atisha (also named 
Jo-do-c’en po“ Great Lord ”’) 

Atisha, also known as Dipankara Sri Jnana 
was born in 980 A.D.,,in the royal family of 
Gaur at Vikramanipur in Bangala, ye country 
lying to the east of Vajrasana (Bodh-Gaya). 
His parents—Kalyana Sri and Prabhavati— 
gave him the name of Chandragarbha, and sent 
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eo 
him while vtry young to the sage Jetari for his 
education. After acquiring proficiency in 
philosophY and religion he conmmenced the 
study of the meditative science of the Buddhists 
preferring the practice of 
religions to the ease and 
pleasure of this * world. 
For this purpose he went 
to the vihara of Krishna- 
eiri to receive his lessons 
from Rahula Gupta. Hefe 
he was given the secret 
name of Guhyajnana Vaj- 
ra, and initiated into the 
mysteries of esoteric Bud- 
dhism. At the age of 
nineteen he took the sacred 
vows from Sila Rakshita, 
the Mahasankhika Achar- 


ya of Odantapuri, who 
gave him the name of 
Dipankara Sri Jnana’ ~ At 


the age of thirty-one he 
was ordained in the highest. 
order of Bhikshu and also 
given the vows of Bodhi- 
sattva by Dharma Rakshi- 
ta. After this Dipankara 
went to Suvarnadvipa to 
study under Acharya 
Chandrakirti. He returned 
to Magadha after twelve 
vears. 

The Buddhists. of 
Magadha now acknowl- 
edged him as their chief 
and unanimously declared 
him to be the hierarch of 
Magadha. At the request 
of king Naya Pala he ac- 

gy crted the post of High 
Priest of Vikrama Sila. 
At the invitation of the 
king of Tibet—Lha-tsun- 
pa Chan Chub Hod— 
Atisha visited Tibet via 
Nepal accompanying Raja Bhumi Sangha, Pan- 
dita Parahita Bhadra, Pandit Virya Chandra and 
others. He was given a royal reception at Tibet 
by the King and his people. Atisha died at 
Nethan near Lhasa at the age of seventy-three 
in the year 1053 A.D. He was the spiritual 
guide and teacher of Bromton, the founder of 
the first grand hierarchy of Tibet. 

Dipenkara wrote several works. The fol- 
lowing names of his works occur in Tibetan 
books : 


1, Bodhipatha pradipa; 2, Charya sangraha 
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pradipa; 3, Satya dvyavatara; 4, Madhyanp- 
padesha; 5, Sangraha garbha; 6, Hridaya niseita; 
7, Bodhisattva manyavali; 8, Bodhisattva 
karmadimargavatara; 9, Saran&gatadesha; 1@, 


From a old Tibetan stencil drawing 


Mahayanapatha sadhana varna sangraha; 11, 
Mahayanapatha sadhana sangarha; 12, Sutrar- 
tha esamuchchyopadesha; 13, Dasakusalas= 
karmopadesha; 14, Karma Vibhanga; 19, 
Samadhi sambhara parivarta; 16, Lokottarasap- 
taka vidhi; 17, Guru Kriyakrama; 18, 
Chittotpada sambara vidhi karma; 19, Siksha 
samuchchaya abhi samaya; 20, Vimala ratna 
lekhana (this is &n epistle addressed by Dipan- 
kara to Naya Pala, king of Magadha). 

It will not be out of place to mention here 
the names of Indian Pandits who worked in the 
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Buddhist propaganda and were engaged in tran- 
slating Sanskrit works into Tibetan. They were 
the wollowing : 

1, Santa Rakshita, a native of Gaur, who 
was che High Priest of the monastery of Nalanda: 
2, Padma Sambhaya, an Afghan; 3, Dharma 
Ka; 4, Vimala Mitra; 5, Buddha Guhya; 6. 
Sarti Garbha; 7, Visudhi Simha; 8, Kamala 
Sua; 9, Kusara; 10, Sankara Brahman; 11, Sila 
Nenju of Nepal; 12, Ananta Varmana; 13, 
Kalyana Mitra; 14, Jina Mitra; 15, Surendra 
Bedhi; 16, Silendra Bodhi; 17 Dana Sila; 18, 
Bodhi Mitra; 19, Muni Varma; 20, Sarvajna 
Leyva; 21, Vidyakara Prabha; 22, Sraddhakara 
Varma; 23, Mukti Mitra; 24, Buddha Sri; 25, 
Buddha Pala; 26, Dharma Pala; 27, Prajna 
eala; 28,° Subhasita; 29, Prajna Varma; 30, 
Dipankara Sri Jnana; 31, Dana Sri °(his 
nephew) ; 32 Smriti Jnana Kirti; 33, Sangha Sri, 
34, Jnana Sri of Kashmir; 35, Ghandra Rahula: 
36, Dhira Pala; 37, Atulya Dasa; 38, Sumaii 
Kirti; 39, Amara Chandra; 40, Vindu Kumblfa; 
41, Kumara Kumbha; 42, Kanaka Varma; 43, 
Sadbharata; 44, Jayananta; 45, Gayadhara; 46, 
Amogha Vajra; 47, Somanatha; 48, Sunyata 
Samadhi Vajra; 49, Jnadna Vajra; 50, Prajna 
Guhya; 51, Mahayana Vajra; 52, Vala Chandra; 
53, Mantra Kaluksha; 54, Sugat& Sri; 55, 
Jamari; 56, Vairochana; 57, Manju Ghoshae 58, 
Surya Kirti; 59, Prajna Srijnana; 60, Ganga- 
dhara; 61, Dhana Gupta; 62, Samanta Sri; 63, 
Nishkalanka Deva; 64s Jagat Mitranandi; 65, 
Buddha Srijnama; 66, Sakya Sribhadra_ of 
Kashmir; 67, Vibhuti Chandra; 68, Dana Sila; 
69, Sankha Sri; 70, Sambhoga Vajra; 71, Ratna 
Sri; 72, Maharajn& of Nepal; 73; 73, Vajra Kirti 
of Nepal; 74, Gaya Sri of Nepal; 75, Kirti of 
Nepal; 76, Kumara; 77, Sanatana Sri; 78 
Sadhu Kirti; 79, Vinaya Sri; 80, Sila Sri; 81, 
plandala Sri; 82, Vimala Sri; 83, Darpan 

charya; 84, Jayadeva; 85, Lakshmikara; 86, 
Ratna Sri; 87, Ananta Sri; 88, Rahula Sri; 89, 
A Guru from Tamradvipa; 90, Kirti Pandita; 
and others. It is interesting to note ‘here that 
many of these savants hailed from Bengal. 


_ The most celebrated figure of Mediaeval 
Tibet was Mila-ras-pa (—cotton-clad wild one) 


—Milarepa—who died in the year 1122. He was - 


4 great man and a great 
still fdmiliar to most of 
may always recognise him in art by his right 
hand hefd to his ear, as though to “catch the 
echoes of nature” (so the Tibetans phrase it). 

In the year 1358 was born the most celebra- 
ted of all the propagandists of Buddhism in 
Tibet — tsong-ka-pa (bTsong-ka-pa = Onion 
Valley Man), so named from his place of origin. 
He was the most widely read and widely travel- 


poet, whose sofigs are 


his countrymen. ‘One . 
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led man in Tibet. As a result of hit deep study 
and extensive travel he reached the conviction 
that religion as practised in his couftry stood 
sadly in need of reformation. 

His agitation for reform spread far and 
wide and he demanded celibacy of ewery rank 
of the hierarchy of Lamaism, to whom he fur- 
ther tabooed the use of wine. The old sect of 
the bKa-gdams-pa (Counsel sect), founded by 
Atisha, was reorganised by Tsong-ka-pa and 
became known as tfe Gde-lugs-pa (Way of 
Virtue sect) or the “ Yellow Hats” from the 
head-dress of its ecclesiastics, who thus distin- 


guished themselves from the members of the 


rNyingéma-pa (Ancient Sect) and other long 
established sects, all characterised by their red 
hats. The great monasteries of Ganden, Sera, 
Depung, and Tashi-Lhunpo were instituted by 
Tsong-ka-pa and his associates. 

*  ‘Tébetan monasteries are of various grades. 
First in rank stands the Ling (an island). Every 
Ling is ruled by Khanpo who also has the dis- 
tinction of being considered an incarnate Lama. 
Next to the Ling rank the Chhoi-de. After the 
Chhoi-de may be placed the hosts of ordinary 
Gompa. Lastly, may be mentioned the Pug-pa, 
or hermit’e cell. 


Here is a description of some of the import- 
ant monasteries of Tibet. 

A. Galden Ling (Dga-ldan Rnam-par Gyal- 
wai gling)—the Ling of completely victorious 
joyfulness—is the theadquarters of the Gelukpa 
sect and stands enthroned on the Wangkhor hill, 
about 25 miles E.-N.E. of Lhasa. It was found- 
ed by Tsong-ka-pa and the chief object of vene- 
ration is the grand tomb founded in the sacred 
memory of its founder. It is a lofty mausoleum- 
like structure, of marble and malachite, with a 
gilded roof. The number of inmates here is 
reckoned at 3,300. 

B. Sera Ling (Gsera Tugs Chhe Gling) ay 
the Ling of the Mighty Heart of Gold—one of 
the three Gelugpa foundations, placed 2 miles 
due north of Lhasa. The monastery of Sera is 
remarkable for three large temples of several 
stories in ‘height, all rooms of which are gilded 
throughout. Inmates are estimated to be 5,000. 

~C. Dai-pung—situated 5 miles west of 
Lhasa. Its inmates number 7,000. 

D. Tashi-Lhunpo Monastery (Bkra-shis 
Lhunpo)—the Mound of the Good Luck. It 
has 3,800 inmates. This is the seat of Govern- 
ment of the semi-autonomous Province of Tsang. 
The head of the whole monastic establishment 
is the Panchen Rimpochhe, who  s¢ likewise 
titular King of the Province of Tsang. Former- 
ly his rule was independent of all control from 
Lhasa. Now, though taxes are levied in, and 
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passports issued in the name of the Panchhen 
Lama, yet in military and imperial affairs the. 
authorities at Lhasa are paramount.- Panchhen 
Lama is supposed to be an incarnation of 
Amitabha Buddha. - . — 

hh, *Sakya Ling (Sa-skya-Gling)—the 
Yellow Earth Ling—a monastery of the hereti- 
cal Sa-kya school of Buddhists. Eight of the 
abbots, known as the Sa-kya ‘hierarchs, were 
de facto kings of Tibet. Sakya Monastery 
stands some 50 miles due north of Mount 
Everest. It is famous for its magnificent brary, 
containing numerous unique treasures of Sanskrit 
and Tibetan literature, unobtainable elsewhere. 
Its inmates dress in bright deep red robes. The 
Sakya Lama is supposed to be an incarnation of 
Manjusri. r 

F. Sam-ye Ling—notable as being the most 
ancient of all monasteries existing in Tibet. It 
was erected by King Ti-srong Deu-tsan St the 
instigation of Santa Rakshita. Sam-ye is used 
by the Tibetan Government as a bank, where 
reserve treasure in bullion is stored. 

G. Sam-ding Monastery. An important 
establishment, noteworthy as a monastery of 
monks presided over by a female abbot. In- 
mates number only 200. . 

Besides these there are many more monas- 
teries. Space at my disposal does not allow to 
describe them all. 

The claim of one of the abbots of Depung 
Monastery to temporal power was confirmed by 
the Mongols who invaded Tibet in 1640 and 
again by the Chinese who established their 
suzerainty over it later. The abbot in question 
was supposed to be an incarnation of Chenrezi 
(Sron btsan sgampo). The Grand Lama— 
Negag-dbang-blo-bzang-rgya-mtso (Qcean of 
Powerful Speech and Noble Mind)-——erected the 
fayaous monastic palace known as Potala, per- 
aps the most imposing palace in the world. 
Here all the Dalai Lamas have lived for 300 
years. The -present Dalai Lama, who has been 
found out very lately, is eleventh in number 
from the first one who came to power after 1640. 

According to the Geluk-pa sect Buddha is 
constituted of a state of Consciousness, the state 
of Perfect Knowledge. Undeceived by the transi- 
ent, illusive glamour of Appearance (Maya), this 
Perfect, Knowledge penetrates to the Immovable 
Foundation of all things, visible and invisible, 
and knows It to be uncreated, independent, un- 
compounded, beyond Mind and Speech—the in- 
herent principle in all thangs and in which ali 
things arf Bne. To realise this is to become 
Buddha (Enlightened); not to realise It is to 
remain bound to the Wheel of Re-birth.- To bring 
all living beings to this state of Perfect 
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Knowledge .(Buddhi), to this perception of the 
One Indescribable Reality, is the noble goal of 
the Mahayana, the “raison d’etre” of its being. 
the impulse of its ritual and its Art. For this 
reason, Tibet is covered with religious monu- 
ments, its temples filled with sacred figures, 
paintings and symbols: for this reason, its monks 
strive to attain to Buddhi through Yoga, and. 
its peasants mutter Mantras and turn their 
Prayer-wheels, for this alone—that by these 
means all animate beings in the three worlds 
may develop .the Buddhi-Consciousness, the 
state of Buddhahood, which is deliverance. All 
that we see in figures and symbols in every nook 
and corner of Tibet are devised for the service 
of the Buddhi, or for the destruction of the 
retasding power of J[]lusion. 


Lamas before the Buddha image reflect 
ae < 
thus : ° 


e “All the Buddhas are the same with myself: it is 
only because we are self-deceived that we think other- 
wise : to remove the obstacles in the way of such right 
knowledge I now cgme to worship the ‘precious objects’ 
and so desire to benefit all living thi:tgs.” 


Of the Ultimate Reality, the Immovable 
Foundation, of all that is, nothing car be said 
What it is in Itself is unknowable except by and 
its state is Nirvana. Its aspect in the sphere of 
its state is Nirvana. Its aspect in the sphere of 
phenomena is Being-Congciousness-Bliss, and is 
embodied as the First Best Ruddha, the Adi- 
Buddha whose symbols are the lightning- 
sceptre and the bell, power and word (Om). 
From this supreme Buddha-mind proceed five 
kinds of Wisdom, one in essence, embodied in 
five Celestial Buddhas, Buddhas in Heavens of 
pure thought. By a similar process these 
Dhyani Buddhas bring into being, five spiri- 
tud] sons, their active agents in the regions o 
re-birth: and on the earth theeDhyani-Buddhas 
manifest as the Five Human Buddhas who turn 
the Wheel of Law (Dharma) and thus check 
the Wheel of Re-birth. Of these htman Buddhas 
Gautama was the fourth, the earthly manifes- 
tation of the fourth Celestial Buddha Amitabha, 
working in active co-operation with the Spiritual 
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Son of Amitabha, Avalokita, the Spirit of Mercy. ous 


and Self-sacrifice who guides the course af this 
world and who is the controller of Re-birth 
The six syllables of Avalokita’s invocatiqn [Om. 
Mant Padme. Hum=Om. The Jewel in the 
Lotus. Hum). These six syllables safeguard the 
beings of the six regions of Re-birth, turn back 
the powers of evil, and open the gates cf Para- 
dise. Hach syllable has its own colour, according 
to the state of Re-birth in which it is potent. Om, 
is white; Ma, blue; Nz, yellow; Pad, green; Me, 


“~ 
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rec. Hum, black. In its local sense, The Jewel 
in the Lotus is the Dalai Lama in the heart of 
Lamaist Church at Lhasa: in its Cosmic sense, 
it is the Buddha-essence immanent in all things. | 
are all-powerful in releasing all animate beings 
from the six regions of Re-birth. It is to the 
Paradise of Amitabha, the Buddha of Boundless 
ligkt that the Lama hopes to reach, for it is a 
Buldha-field where the Buddhi-Consciousness is 
perfected, where, if he so choose “the dewdrop 
mezy slip into the shining Sea”. If he choose— 
but, if others remain still bound to the Wheel 
of Re-birth’? No: the Bodhisattva ideal is 
oicerwise. The Bliss of Buddhahood must be 
rerounced till the dread wheel turn no more— 
till the full stature of the Cosmic Buddha be 
menifest. The Buddha-wisdom is males the 
Buddha-compassion is female; and down the 
sczle of spiritual hierarchies, (the manifold 
furms of the One Supreme Btiddha), all are 
rerresented as alded in the work of Deliverance 
by female spoyses or Saktis. 

Out of the doctrine of deferred Buddhahood, 
of which the sted had been sown by Sakyamuni 
in renouncing his Pari-Nirvana for 40 years after 
his Enlightenment, grew one of the most charac- 
teristic features of modern Lamaism, that of the 
so-called Incarnation-Lamas. This peculiag and 
pcwerful doctrine teaches that certain Buddhas, 
Bedhisattvas and human saints of outstanding 
sanctity, have, as a matter of fact, postponed 
thair irrevocable entry into the state of un- 
clouded Buddha-consciousness, until such time 
as ‘the deliverance of all living beings from 


« ignorane shall have been accomplished. In the 


tcrefront stand the Spirit of Mercy, Avalokita, 
end his spiritual father, Amitabha, who incar- 
uste in the bodies of the successive Grand Lamas 


of Lhasa and Tashilhunpo respectively. In the 
femp way, the Bodhisattva of Transcendent 


Wisdom, Manjusri, the Saint Michael of 
Baddhism, mearnated in the body of the great 
15th century Reformer Tsong-ka-pa, and conti- 
ries to do sd through the Grand Lamas of the 
Kumbum Monastery on the borders of China, at 
tLe place where the Saint was born. So, on a less 
exalted level, great saints and Doctors of Religion 


ee till continue the work of deliverance in the 


bodies of certain Lamas not only in Tibet itself, 
bat in Mongolia and at Pekin. 

.  Whole-heartedly Tibet works for the coming 
o the Buddhi-consciousness by Image, Symbol, 
Frayer and Meditation; for in the Artists the 
.Euddha-mind produces images and symbols, 
jast as truly as 1t produces in the Lama engaged 
i1 spiritual contemplation (the Sadhana of 


Yoga) the realisation that in his own heart dwells 


ime Jewel in its Lotus—for all is of the’ essence 
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of Buddha, “ All The Buddhas Are The Same 
With Myself.” cag 
- t must be evident that this ‘highest impulse 
in Lamaism, this extreme of monastic Buddhism, 
is a very different thing from the severely practi- 
cal Rule of Deliverance taught by Sakyamuni. 
In Lamaistic Buddhism the Saviour-idea replaces 
that of the self-perfected Arhat; we find Heavens 
of Light filled with graded hierarchies of “ God's 
many”: a definite Solar-cult with its cognate 
symbolism is discernible, over against which the 
Powers of Darkness and Ignorance are placated 
with elaborate propitiatory services and gor- 
geous ,ritual. In the last analysis, these 
innovations may be all considered as extended 
methods of presenting the idea of the all- 
pervasive Buddha essence: and, indeed, s0 
fundamental is this doctrme in Lamaism, that 
it has drawn to itself very many foreign ele- 
menis’ from the religions of the great civilisations 
of Asia, whenever they could be used to advan- 
tage in the work of developing the Buddhi- 
consciousness. Amitabha, the Buddha of 
Boundless Light in ‘his Western Paradise and 
the four other emanations from the Supreme 
Buddha, .with their spiritual sons and earthly 
reflexes seem to suggest a Mazdean-Manichaean 
source: the Mithra-cult may have supplied the 
Saviour-Boddhisattva of Compassion, the Bull 
as the emblem of physical life and, possibly, the 
goddess Tara who has affinities with the goddess 
Anahita, the consort of Mithra: and from India, 
in the 11th century came Tantric Sakti worship, 
in the Kalachakra Tantra introduced by the 
Indian Reformer, Atisha. 
Buddhism of this composite type, sometimes 


-termed Scythian Buddhism, had reached an 


advanced development in Turkestan before the 
Sth century, aS may be seen In the frescoes and 
hanging pictures found at Tun-haung and a 
sites on the border of Tibet. 

The symbolic presentment, of the Supreme 
Reality as Truth, Power and Wisdom is thus 
the goal which Lamaism sets before itself in its 
Doctrine, Ceremonial and in its Art. The Artist’s 
profession js one of incalculable importance for 
he is the instrument of Buddha. For this reason 
he is mostly drawn from the ranks of the Lamas, 
where the requisite seclusion and personal purity 
are to be found. 

In a peacefulness which is reminiscent of that 
in which the European medieval monk, in his 
quite monastic cell, looking out upon the luxuri- 
ant stillness of his monastic garden, calligraphied 
his little beoks of seasons and enNamced them 
with elegant initials, florescent tendrils and little 
miniature pictures, often luscious in sentiment—. 
in stich peacefulness, also, those Tibetan complete 
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The interior of the De-pung | Monastery. Note the mask dance and the orchestra 


miniature-tableaux were conceived and painted. 
They too are the work of monastics, but, monas- 
ties of the East in whose blood is the brilliance 
of precious stones which ignites the brain with 
a light that transforms the spaces of the soul 
to the halls of a fairy palace. There the spirit 
reigns, a mighty master, over worlds still very 
unknown. 

Whoever, lay or religious, offers the work 
of ‘this hands to the Buddhas in devotion acquires 
much merit, and great promises are held out to 
him. Listen to “ The Rewards of Faith”: 


‘Tf men build stupas in brick or clay—even if they 
€ up heaps of dust in mountain or forest with devo- 


on. 

If little children, as they play, make mounds of 
sand in honour of the Jinas (Buddhas) —all these enter 
into Enlightenment. 

If on painted walls they set out figures of the 
Blessed Ones well and truly painted, or cause painters 
to portray them—such too become partakers of En- 
lightenment. 

All, even boys who in sport have made images of 
iron or wood—or sounded cymbals and drums, or sung 
melodies to the Blessed Ones—all these become Buddhas 
in this world. 

Even they who offer a single flower or join 
the palms in worship but once, or make but one bow 
before a stupa, or cry once “Glory to the Buddha ” 
with wandering mind—even such enter into Enlighten- 
ment.” ° 


© 
This is ea reveals the impulse by which the 
artist must work. It breathes the wide, compas- 
sionate spirit of the Mahayana, that mighty 
vessel in which all the Beings of the Three 
71—6 





Worlds will’at long last reach to that Further 
Shore? beyond the Wheel of Re-birth, from 
which there is no return. The artist is, as it 
were, one of the crew who heln to steer that ship 
to the heaven were she would be. 

And with regard to the purity required of 
the artist who would portray holy things: 
listen to the directions to one who would depict 
the Conquerer of Death, Manjusri, the Lord.o! 
Transcendental Wisdom. : 


“Tt shall now be explained exactly the manner of 
painting his image according to the precepts of Sri 
Vajfabhairava. Let some piece of 
(so-called) Ciura-cloth or that which bears drawings of 
flowers or ‘the cloth of the son’ Tte painter must be 
a good man, not too meditative, not given to anger, 
holy, wise, eontrolling his senses, faithful, benevolent, 
without avarice: he should be endowed with these 
virtues. The hand of such a painter is permitted eto 
paint upon the Cura-cloth. If he desires to attain 
Siddhi (spiritual powers), the gift of the Cura will pro- 
cure it. He must draw his model in secret, after having 
polished the surface of the cloth (with a stone). If, 
beside the Painter, a Sadhaka (that is one who uses 
holy objects as stimuli to Meditation) —If, beside the 
Painter, a Sadhaka is present, he (the artist) is free to 


paint; but let no worldly man see it.” ; 


To treat sacred things in a spirit of levity 
or indifference is to incur Bad Karma, for one- 
self and all beings. ¢ 

Where the traditional presentment of the 
subject is Indian, the artist must scrupulously 
adhere to the prescriptions set forth in the 
Sastras, and little more is required of him than 


cloth be taken, the" 
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to be a faithful copyist. Very often indeed, a 
drawing is made from a parchment, the outline 
of the subject being pricked through in small 
heles, leaving a faint outline of the subject on the 
eeth underneath. In this way the fidelity of the 
presentment to the Sastras is secured. Many 
stencil-sheets were found in the Cave of the 
Taousand Buddhas at Tun-haung and those date 
from about the 9th century. Where there is no 
perticular convention to be followed, the treat- 
ment of both plastic and pictorial subjects is 
strongly Chinese, especially in the picture land- 
scapes. 

Tibetan pictures may be classified under 
tree groups. 1, Principal figures in the Indian 
Baddhist style but the accessory details are 


“Chinese; 2, the peony throne and all the dolia- 


tiens are purely Chinese, the figures Indian; 3, 
im some the two above-mentioned influences are 
elearly discernible, but some “drawings within 
eanform exactly to neither convention and neay 
be best defined as Tibetan. 

Another form of picture is a speciality of 
the Nepalese “waftsmen. The framing is of gilt 
ceoper and of silver filigree; the subjects are 
cemposed of innumerable precious and semi- 
precious stones. The convention is purely Indian. 
Tet supplies the turquoise and lapis-lazuli and 
otaer semi-precious stones for these pictures and 
for the jewelled figures, but the coral, pearls, 
amber and rubies .are importations from 
Mongolia, Nepal and Burma. 

In many figures, that which immediately 
strikes the eye is their ‘ precious ” gesture. The 
position of armsehands and fingers of Buddhis- 
tie gods and Lamaistic service-priests always has 
a symbolic meaning. A conventional, sanctified 
atuitude of the sort is termed a “ mudra” in 


Sanskrit. 


There are many mudras. There is “the 
mudra of meditation (Dhyana mudra): then the 
haads lie, one upon the other, in the lap, palm 
turned upwards: the mudra_ of «discussion 
(yitarka mudra), when the right hand is raised 
to the level of the chest, the palm forwards, 
while the fore-finger and thumb touch and the 
etier fingers are slightly bent: the mudra of 


ee> Prayer and so many more. 


ln art, where the mind lives in its expression, 
essture is the continuation of the visible felt 
thought. Once the mind has ceased to exist, 
the hands hold less meaning than that of a 
stiffened corpse. 

The time of the origin of Tibetan paintings is 


difficult to fix, as we have not sufficient particu- — 


lags at our disposal for that purpose. Most of 
the original paintings now available as of yore 
date from the fifteenth century. | 
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We have seen how important traffic once was 
with India. Spiritual embassies wen there and 
came back the wiser; enlightened Indian Pandits 
sojourned at the court of Tibet af the request of 
the kings themselves; -the purchase, of holy 
Indian scriptures was endless, to such an extent, 
in fact, that present-day Buddhist scholars are 
unanimously agreed that, to be able to pene- 
trate entirely into Buddhistic wisdom, it would 
be necessary first of all to fetch the keys of 
enormous monastery libraries of Tibet; Sanskrit, 
which is still the liturgic language (annotations, 
although written in Tibetan characters, are near- 
ly always in Sanskrit)—all that points decidedly 
to very close spiritual connection with India 
But also in appearance we see the likeness 
between the art of those two countries, in dress, 
head-dress—if only in the long-stemmed lotus 
flower, which is quite Indian, even though it is 
also seen in China, but there principally only 
in very ancient temple-caves, such as in the case 
of the Bodhisattvas, in those grand, super- 
abundant, sculptured cave-vaults in Honan, 
which date from the first period of Chinese 
Buddhism, when China kept in donstant touch 
with Indja. 

The most interesting expression of Tibetan 
religious art is the temple hanging-picture—the 
t’ang-ka (tang-sku or sku-tang—picture body). 
The material for painting on is cotton or canvas 
and silk. It is stretched on a frame and thickly 
coated with glue and chalk-dust, or with lime- 
and-flour paste and the white of an egg, and 
then polished with the smooth end of a conch- 
shell. The painting is done in tempera. Stencils 
are ysed to get the outline first. Charcoal 
powder is dusted over the stencil and the outline 
thus formed is then inked over. Then the colour- 
ing begins. T’ang-kas are always bordered with 
strips of plain or patterned Chinese silk, ~~ 
mounted on wooden rulers with brazen ends. 


That the Tibetan artists are also clever in 
portrait painting is evident from the portrait 
of “A Lama”. This is simply exquisite and 
realistic almost to perfection. 

Tibetans have developed a complex icono- 
graphy and I am afraid it is not possible to do 
justice to the subject within the space at my 
disposal.* 

Those who have seen the originals, lost 
themselves in them. What inner riches all these 
paintings bear testimony to! 


e é 
*T have dealt exhaustively about the Lufdject-matter 
of this article along with Tibetan Iconography in my 
book (in progress), Tibetan Art, which would have been 
published by this time but for the War. It is being 
published from America. SOE tar, 
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Notes on Illustrations . 


Sakyam@ni Buddha: Note the varieties of Mudras in 
the miniature Buddhas surrounaing the main figure. . 


Manjusri: ‘he Bodhisattva-God, holding the Book | 


of Wisdom placed on the blue lotus, by left-hand; and 
wielding the Sword of Knowledge. . 

King Sron Tsan Gampo: In the illustration, he 
is seen riding on a white supernatural stallion, in full 
armour with helmet and crest and two lances, thus 
mounted in a glowing shroud of flames, his head against 
a flaming halo. 12 horsemen, all of them also mounted 
upon a white supernatural War-steed, surround him 
cantering. 

This King first adopted Buddhism and married two 
Buddhist wives. It was the two favourite wives of 
King Sron Tsan Gampo, reigning over Tibet in the 
Seventh Century—one called Bhrikuti, a daughter of 
the Nepal King, Amsuvarman (640 AD). the other 
Wench’eng, a daughter of the Chinese Emperor T’aitsun 
of the Tang ty—who, both born and bre 
sincerely Buddhistic, converted their* young husband— 
and moved him, for the weal of Tibet, to send his 
Prime Minister, Thonmi Sambhota and suite to. Indiz 
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MY DEBT 
*By TANDRA DEVI . 


I want to settle my account, 

But the Guard of Thy counting-house 
Flings me out when I approach, 

And I incur 

More debts—more debts. 


I want to settle my account : 
And I am crying 

On the steps of Thy counting-house, 

And there 


ot obdurate Guard 
Pushes me out— 
Out—to incur more debts. 


Dear God! I have come 

To settle my account, 

But I cannot see the figures 

Through tears, : 
And Thy Guard 

Mocks 

And sends me away again. 


How shall I pay ? F 

In blinding gears $ 
I grope for the total; 

The burden of it. 

Has made me blind, 
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for the purpose, after studying the holy doctrine, of 
returning with capable Beddhist priests and the neces- 
sary holy scriptures for the conversion of the country. 

Green Tara: Deified Nepalese wife of King Sron 
Tsan Gampo. Green because in Tibetan representations, 
this is the conventional colour for a swarthy complexion. 

- White Tara: Deified Chinese *wife of King Sron 

Tsan Gampo. e 

Padma Sambhava: An Afghan wizard—brother-in- 
law of the great Indian monk Santa Rakshita. Arrived 
Tibet in 747 A.D. and founded the school of Lamaism, 
and is now deified. He is as celebrated in Lamaism as 
Buddha himself. 
_ Atisha: Indian Buddhist monk who arrived Tibet 
in 1038 A.D. A profound reformer of Lamaism. 
Atisha’s proper Indian name is Dipankara Sri-Jnana. 

Dalai Lama: Died a few years back. Only the 
other day his incarnation was found out. 


The pictures illustrating this article are from the ’ 
N. Sen . 


; collection of Mr. S. 


Kathmandu, Nepal. 
17th July, 1941. 


Up again to the portal I falter; 

My voice dies away; ° 

I cannot even claim the fight to enter; 

I cannot find voice to call the Guard 

O the burden of my debt has made me dumb. 


Perhaps at last I shall pay 
Unknowinglv. 

When I fall utterly 

Upon the way; 

Thén—dear God— 

My hand maybe will find the coins 
And spill them— 

Unconscioysly— 

Into the hands of Thine Accountant. 


It is Thou alone Who canst send him— 
An angel to collect my debt. 

Useless indeed is it for me 

To stagzer towards Thy counting-house ! | 
Too strong is the Guard ! 
Too helpless am I! 


O I want to settle my account. 
Send then Thy messenger to me 
Upon this dark roadside 

Where I lie 

Looking afar through tears 
Towards Thy counting-house. 





el othenstein. and C 
wmning the Sepneer and George Clausen prizes. 





Upay SHANKAR comes from an old Brahmin 
f=mily and was born in the historic city of Udai- 
pur. In 1917 he joined the Art School in Bombay, 
amd in 1920 his father, the late Pandit Dr. 
SEyam Shankar Chowdhury, at the time Minister 
of Jhalawar State, sent him to London to carry 
on his studies in the Royal College of Arts. 
Frere he studied painting under Sir William 
graduated with distinction, 
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Uday Shankar, the founder of the “ Uday Shankar 
e All-India Culture Centre” at Almora 


Hie first experience of the stage was ac- 
qmred when he helped his father to produce a 
performance in London in aid of Indian soldiers 
wcunded in the Great War of 1914-18. He also 
gaa7e musical racitals and helped his father with 
certain short plays which the latter had written. 
Daring this period he often danced at private 
ensertainments for his friends and the attention 


UDAY SHANKAR CULTURE CENTRE ° 


By GOVIND PRASAD NAUTIYAL . 


of the famous Russian dancer, Anna Pavlova, 
was drawn to the young Indian on one of these 
oceasions. In 1923, he was asked to join Anna 
Pavlova’s Ballet Company,and teach her the art 
of Indian dancing. He arranged two Hindu 
ballets in which he was her partner, and subse- 
quently he accompanied her on a coast-to-coast 
tour of the United States. 

After that Uday Shankar spent several 
years in Eurépe, slowly making a headway 
through a variety of experiences and difficulties. 


"Butehe gradually made a name for himself as 


a professional dancer, and returned to India in 
1929. His first solo performances in India were 


ey 





Simkie, Shankar’s chief partner 


given in Calcutta, and were received with warm 
appreciation. 

The following year, with the help of Miss 
Alice Boner, a Swiss artist deeply interested in 
Indian art and culture, he assembled a company 
of Indian dancers anf musicians agd took them 
to Europe.* This time his success was imme- 
diate and his future was now assured. After an 
extensive tour of Europe, he took his company 
to America. Uday Shankar and his company 
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Uday Shankar talking to His Excellency ir Maurice Hallet and « 


Lady Hallet at the Centre 


have since shown their art during four different 
touring seasons in the principal towns through 
out the United States and Canada, and have 
played to audiences totalling altogether more 
than a million persons. * 

Mr. Shankar now settled 
in India to translate his dream 
of life nourished for sixteen 
years into a living reality. In 
Almora he soon found a place 
after his heart. The natural 
setting of this queen of all hill- 
stations against the background 
of the eternal snows was a dream 
which he was long cherishing. 
The U. P. Government en- 
couraged the idea and granted 
him for the proposed centre a 
spacious site of ninety-four 
acres of land, known as Simtola 
Forest, on the crest of a moun- 
tain just outside the town. In 
1937-38 thanks to the substan- 


tial help received from Mr. and | 





Mrs. Leonard Elmbhirst of 

Dartington Hall, England, 

and of Miss Beatrice Straight E 

of New York, as well as encouragement 


from many friends and well-wishers in Europe 
and America, Uday Shankar worked out, a defi- 
nite plan for the establishment of an All-India 
Culture Centre, which was inaugurated on March 
3, 1940. y r 


PURPOSE OF THE CENTRE 


The purpose of the Uday Shankar India 
Culture Centre is manifold. In the first place, 


fA. Sa CAB R RID * sees 
Ca ies he nenniecinne sean keane ee om 8 am 


The Maharaja of Baroda at the Centre 
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its aim is to train young talea- 
te? dancers and musicians by a 
method whiclk Uday Shankar 
has evolved as a result of hs 
own studies and long experience. 
Secondly, it is intended that 
the traditional and folk forms 
of Indian dancing and music 
should be studied in the Centre 
in order to establish definte 
standards of production. by 
tins means, the harmony under- 
lying the seemingly confused 
state of India’s dance art 
may be rediscovered or I=- 
created. Through a_ study 
of the technique of dancirg, 
drama and music, designed 
to reveal the inner signifie- 
ance behind the outer forms 
of expression, the Centre 
hopes to give a new interpretation to these, 
arts. 

Thirdly, the Centre aimseat developing tac 
ideal that an artist should study other forms 
of art in addition to the one in which he has 





li al a iin i 


chosen to specialise. A dancer would be 
a better dancer if his background incluces 
music, acting and some knowledge of the 
eraphic arts, mythology, the history of art 
and the rich heritage of India’s spiritual 
teachings. It ‘is this aspect of the Centr=’s 
courses which, it is believed, will raise the 
institution from a mere dance and music 
school to a Culture Centre in the truest semse 
of the term. Another purpose of the Centre isg 


8 ’ 
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The gifs of the Centre wRo are included in the tours and take a hand in teaching. 
The group includes Simkie, Zohra, Amala, Lakshmi 


& 
to irculeate in students the capacity *to create in India and abroad, and for this object a 
and that successfully. The Centre does aot permanent touring company is to be main- 
want to produce mere imitators, but rather tained. 
“seeks to develop a spontaneous expression During the term of 1940 many important 
° , visitors from all parts of 
“Ee Dele = = +; ~+#dCJIndia and abroad visited 
ae x: goo - = the Cehtre to see it at work. 
Petters mt. 3, o _ — [ee His Highness the Maharaja 
Ls of Baroda and His Excellency 
6 the Governor of U.P. were 
the distinguished visitors. His 
Highness was so much im- 
pressed that the announced 
recurrent grant for fixe rear 
in appreciation of the work 
undertaken by the Centre. 
His Excellency too was very 
favourably impressed by the 
performance and the classes 
and made a grant of five 
thousand rupees to the Centre. 
In the serene atmosphere 
of the Himalayas, where 
students and teachers freely 
mingle with one another with 
no artificial restrictions of 
race and religious belief, a 
Ucay Shankar, Guru Shankar Namboodri, Ustad Alauddin Khan .new understadning qall be 
and another teacher found, which will open the 
eyes of the people of India 
of the student’s inner creative urge. Finally, it to the fact that art is not only a guiding 
eis plenned to spread the message of the Centre factor of-life, but also a unifying one.- 
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Vishnu Dass Shirali—the Musical Direetor 
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The main studio provides a fell-sized stage 


The Centre has attracted students from a1 
over India and Ceylon too. Besides dancing, 
the Centre has also started instruction ia 
cognate arts like folk-song, stagmg, passion 
plays, designing costumes, painting and so on. 
The life in the Centreeis ‘extremely simple and 
shared alike by the teacher and the taugh. ° 
Work is carried on there in a missionary spiri , © 
most of the teachers getting less than Rs. = 
per month. 

The Centre is diuated at an altitude cf 
6,000 feet above sea level and eommands a. 
breathless view of the serene Himalayan snow . 
The climate, in spite of the altitude, is neither 
Uday Shankar with Poet Rabindranath Tagore excessively damp in the rainy season ner uf- 

at Santiniketan pleasantly cold in winter. 
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“Yet only by the supernatural is a man strong.”— 
Emerson 


A GREAT poet or a great philosopher is possessed 
with a puropse beyond his own. He is in the 
grip of a great idea. He believes that he has 
come into the world with a mission which is 
ineseapable. He feels an urge, an ardour which 
he, thinks is not his own but comes from a 
Higher Being. This “ interior command, stronger 
than words” is felt by all men of genius and 
this realisation gives them the power to fight 
for an idea with a gambler’s recklessness. As 
an egotist man is hopelessly weak but as ae 
.vehiele of a mighty idea he is formidable. 
Emerson rightly says in his famous essay ‘ The 


Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi at Santiniketan 


Oversoul’: “The weakness of the will begins, 
when the individual would be something of him- 
self.” Again he says in his fameus lecture ‘ The 
Young American’: “Yet only by the super- 
natural is a man strong; nothing is so weak as 
an egotist.” The same thought is expressed by 
Bernard Shaw in his Man and Superman 


RABINDRANATH AND GANDHI 
By BIJAYA LAL CHATTOPADHYAYA ‘ 





through the mouth of Don Juan: “ Man, who 
in his own selfish affagrs is a coward to the 
backbone, will fight for an idea like a hero. He 
may be abject as a citizen; but he is dangerous 
as a fanatic.” Yes, when a man imagines that 
he is figjting for a universal purpose, fighting: 
for a great idea, nothing can stop him. He 
would struggle against great odds even when 
he is alone. He would welcome the frown of his 
enemy, look torture, prison, ridicule face to face, 
remain unmoved when his dearest companions 
desert him and mount the scaffold with perfect 
nonchalance. ~ ‘ 

This heroic virtue of the soul we see in the 
case of Mahatma Gandhi when the Congress 
Working Committee refused to see 
eye to eye with him and laid down 
a course of action opposed to his 
changeless faith in non-violence. 
It gave him immense pain but 
could not shake ‘his faith. He re- 
mained firm like a rock in his 
conviction amidst an encircling 
gloom; but the agony of his soul 
he could not hide. He felt lonely 
like a star and in pathetic words 
his unhappy soul cried out; “ Un- 
happy because my word seemed tc 
lose the power to carry with me 
those whom it was my proud pri- 
vilege to carry all these many 
years which seem like yesterday.‘ 
But however lonely the path may 
be, a pioneer like Gandhi must 
travel it alone. His soul has been 
wedded to the ideal of non-violence 
and how can he forsake it? A 
message from the heavens whispers 
to him to keep aloft the flag of 
his faith and march on fearlessly 
towards the goal. And he writes : 
‘For me non-violence is a creed. 
I must act up to it, whether I am 
alone or have companions. Since propagation of 
non-violence is the mission of my life, I must 
pursue it in all weathers.” Had Gandhj been an 
egotist, his strength would surely have faifed him. 
The almost inevitable tragedy was averted be- 
cause he believed that he was an instrument in 
the hand of a Supreme Being. This faith sustain- 
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ed him when the horizon was the darkest. He 
gives expression to his belief in many of his writ- 
ings. Thus he writes in Harijan of 28. 7. 40.: “TI 
believe tha€ my footsteps are guided by God, 
and al] my life is based on this belief.” In his 
autobiography he gives voice to the same idea 
in these memorable words: “ But in all my 
trials—of a spiritual nature, as a lawyer, in 
conducting institutions, and in politics ——I can 
say that God saved me. When every hope is 
gone, ‘when ‘helpers fail and comforts flee,’ | 
experience that help arrives somehow, from 1i 
know not where. Supplication, worship, prayer 
are no superstition; they are acts more real 
than the acts of eating, drinking, sitting or 
walking. It is no exaggeration to say that they 
alone are real, all else is unreal.” 

This faith in the existence of a God whose 

guiding hand he feels behind all his enterprtses 
has been the main source of his strength and 
pepe. Again and again we come across 
ines in Gandhiji’s writtings which show un- 
mistakably that he believes in an Oversoul 
which animates all his actions and has shaped 
all the momentous decisions of his life.. Thus 
when he decided to fast for*twengy-one days 
in the Yarveda jail, it was a message from above 
that urged him to take that decision. About 
that Epic Fast Gandhiji writes: “ On retiring to 
bed the previous night I had no notion that I 
was going to annonuce the next morning a fast 
of 21 days. But in the middle of the night, a 
Voice woke me up and said, ‘ Go through a, fast.’ 
‘How many?’ I asked. ‘21 days’ was the 
answer.” 

About his famous Dundi Salt March he 
informs us that the decision to travel 225 miles 
on foot was not taken after much calculation. 
“But like a flash it came.” Thus he writes 

ut the historic Great March. The same 
thing happened when he called his countrymen 
to observe nation-wide Hartal on the 6th of 
April, 1919, as a protest against the Rowlatt 
Act. His duty during that crisis was clearly 
pointed out to him in a dream. Next morning 
he told C. R. about the message that came to 
him in his sleep: “But I dreamt about it.” 
Thus he writes about his momentous degision to 
observe Hartal on the 6th of April as a protest 
against the Black Bill. As we minutely go 
through Gandhiji’s writings we understand that 
in all great enterprises he has undertaken, in 
all his epoch-making plans the Saint of Savar- 
mati has beyed a migltty Voice, has carried out 
the order’ of a Higher Being. And about this 
Higher Being he writes: “I may live without 
air and water but not without Him.” Again he 
' writes: “ Prayer has been the saving of my life. 
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Without it, I should have been a lunatic long 
ago.” ° 
* ra * % {8 * * : 
“Tn spite of despair staring me in the face 
on the political horizon I have never lost my 


peace. Tha peace, I tell you, comes fram 
prayer.” 
* x x x te * * 


“Tn fact food for the body is not so neces- 
sary as prayer for the soul. Well, then 1 will 
say that this lying has a charm for me, a truta- 
seeker, if that mainstay or staff of life without 
which I could not bear to live for a moment is 
to be called a lie.” 

- Thus we see that it is by the eben: i 
tbat Gandhi is stréng and it is ‘his unshakable 
faith in the guiding hand of a Supreme Being 
that enables him to bear up against all misfor- 
tunes, to brave all dangers with a smile on las 
face. 

This kind of faith in some mysterious, 
Being characterises Rabindranath’s writings 
too. He call§ this Being Jwan Devatia, the 
Lord of his life. The consciousness that his 
life was a flute in the hand of a divime musician, 
that the Lord of his life was continually shaping 
his being as a potter’s wheel shapes the pitcher 
came to him suddenly like a flash of 
lightning. What ‘he felt at that supreme 
moment has been recouded in one of his Hibbert 
Lectures. There we come aeross the following 
lines: “I felt sure that some Being who com 
prehended me and my world was seeking hs 
best expression in all my «experiences, uniting 
them into an ever-widening individuality whico. 
is a spiritual work of art.” Here we discover | 
the reason why genius has been called religious 
hy Emerson. He is the very reverse of an ego- 
tist. ‘The soul gives itself alone, original afid 
pure to the Lonely, Original, and Pure, who oa 
that condition gladly inhabits, leads, and speaks 
throughsit.” This influx of the Divine mind inte 
our mind at once raises us to a higher plane of 
existence. A great poet sings what he is ordered 
to sing by the indwelling Diety. His pen records 
joyfully what is dictated to him by a spiris 
highey than his own. In Rabindranath’s poems 
we find again and again the joyous recognition 
of a Being that is continually seeking expres- 
sion through the songs of the Poet, through his 
every experience. Thus he sings out in the ful- 
ness of his joy: “Thou hast taken me as thy 
partner of all tltis wealth. In my heart is the 
endless play of thy delight. In my life thy wil 
is ever taking shape.” So we find in the writings 
of both Mahatma Gandhi and the Poet the 


startling revelation that behind their great deeds .- 
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and songs is hidden a spirit higher than their 
own whose command they have carried out in 
joyfu_ obedience. “ When thou commandest me 
to simg it seems that my heart would break with 
price and I look to Thy face, and tears come 
to my eyes” (Gitanjali). They have let the soul 
have its way through them; in other words, they 
have obeyed and not tried to be something of 
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themselves. This is the reason whfy we find 
both in the Poet and the Mahatma the same 
craving to reduce themselves to zero,°so that 
they might be perfect instruments in the hand of 
God. ‘This complete self-surrender in the hand 
of a Supreme Being and to do His will in every 
act of life is the spiritual ideal that characteris- 
es the writings of both the great men. 
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WHAT RABINDRANATH TAGORE HAS DONE FOR HUMANITY 
By 8. N. DAS GUPTA, m.a., Php. (Cantab.), pitt. (Rome), 


Ir 3as often been said that a nation is judged 
by the eminence of its great men. If this be 


true, India, which has given birth to Rabindra-* 


enata, the greatest man of the present age, can 
claum her due spare of respect and recognition 
amerg all nation§®. Rabindranath is generally 
known to the East and to the West as a great 
poet, but this. is so only because the great 
majority of his writings are still in’ Bengal, 
whick practically no European knows and whmeh 
is bet imperfectly known by most people of 
other provinces of India. Rabindranath is a 
towering genius who disvovered all the main 


' prookms of humanfty and the methods of uplift- 


ing ic. to a higher plane. For this, he did not 
owe much to book-learning or the views of other 
ofeat savants of dffferent countries. He was 
inspited from the beginning by the illumination 


. of his own personality, which with him signified 


an emotional enlightenment from within, through 
whica one can come in direct touch with the 
great joy that floods the starry universe above, 
the zrassy lawns, the forests, the trees, the 
bushes and the groves below—that pulsates 
threugh every living creature—that by which 
our *soul can spontaneously discover its 
unity with every form of life and pre-eminently 
the buman life. With the lamp of his personality 
he approached the great wisdom of India, as 
efibodied in the Upanishads and the past heri- 
tage of°our culture. The secret of all his 
discovery of the true meaning of our Indian cul- 
ture, at it$ best, was his spontaneous intuition. 
It is through this intuition that the mysteries 
of neture and life revealed themselves to him in 
their manifold character, from the most con- 
erece and trivial to the highest and the most 
absteact. His poems,written in the various 
epochs of his life, reveal to us the unfolding of 
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his oOwne personality, containing in it a revela- 
tion of the great mystery—how the infinite and 
the subtle, the unknowable and the unknown, 
have expressed themselves in the language of 
the finite and the concrete. His life has dis- 
covered to us how in and through our concrete 
experiences we gre always transcending them 
and coming®in contact with a greater submerged 
reality, which was upholding them. 
Understanding is always hemmed in by a 
sense of limitation. But the spontaneous 
intuition of a poet, unbanded by the limitations 
of schemattsed facts, is free both as regards per- 
spective and achievement. It is for this reason 
that Rabindranath’s genius could not be trampled 
or shackled by the dead weight of the fallacious 
perspective, the economic egotism, greed and 
jealousy*sugar-coated by the name of national- 
ism and glorified with a sense of value which it 
really does not possess, but which has in reality 


been the cause of great mischief and GameNet. 


tion of the western people. During the many 
years that have passed before our eyes the 
western people, who had been to us as models — 
of culture and civilization, of nobility of thought 
and high achievement, have shown their inside 
in its naked reality. Their rapacious animalism 
is now on the point of devouring the very civi- 
lization that it created. Like seers of all ages 
Rabindranath was not overawed by the pomp 
and glory of these mighty peoples. He had the 
courage to sound the bugle horn of “ Halt.” The 
wheels of civilization must be slowed down and. 
people must return to their inner nests to ad- 
judge the value of their gwn actions. Posterity 
will remember, with gratefulness the Werds of 
this great prophet who could have saved the 
civilization from ruin and devastation, if he was 
obeyed and followed. In our contest with our 
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foreign masters, in our quarrels among our com- 
munities, in our struggle to free ourselves from 
the bonds or our unmeaning social traditions, 
in evolving a plan of our true education 
Rabingranath had never committed the fault of 
onesidedness. He-was never slow and timid in 
eribicising ~ our own limitations, weaknesses, 
faults and sins. He was never ‘unduly harsh 
either to other communities or to our foreign 
rulers. He was the nfan who could perceive 
that the real solution of all our difficulties and 
troubles lay in our being able to grasp in thought, 
action and emotion the true significance of free- 
dom; the narrow limitation of swaraj t® political 
and economic freedgm alone held within itself 
its negative dialectic of destruction. The ordi- 
nary concept of freedom was’not only logically 
untenable but it would not stand the test that 
freedom must always beget truth, goodaess and 
beauty. Like all true prophets he realised the 
fallacy of our current political, economic, social 
and educational superstitions and dogmas, 
Eastern or Western. 


To understand Rabindranath, therefore, 
would be to understand the signifigance of all 
obscurities, under whatever pretended and 
pompous names they might appear to us. To 
understand Rabindranath would be that we 
should reconstruct and revaluate from a new 
perspective and orientation all our cprrent sense 
of values. Incidentally he has also pointed out 
that the supreme wisdom with which we could 
effect it for the regeneration, fellowship and am- 
ity of humanity is to be found in the wisdom of 
our great scriptures. He has thus in a way drawn 
‘the attention of presentday India to the hypno- 
tic torpor through which it is passing through 
the evil and polluted suggestions of the West to 


“he great wisdom that India had discovered for 


the eternal blessing of humanity, irrespective 
of national or cultural limitations. Yet, he was 
not a man of India alone. He was a preat torch- 
bearer, whose business it was to illuminate the 
future path of the unfortunate and weary nations 
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of the world. To them all he showed through the 
burning experiencés of his, own intuition the 
true heritage of mankind, for the salvation of 
humanity. | 

If we admire him as a poet for his delicate 
fancies, his fights of imagination, the charm of 
his music of words and ideas; if we admire him. 
as the poet who has discovered for us our own 
inner experiences and has clothed them with 
glorious apparels and raiments; if he has sounded 
through his poems the notes of eternal truths of 
love and hatred, joy and sorrow, of death and 
life; if he has revealed to us the true relation 
in which we stand with regard to Nature that is 
before us and with regard to the Great Master 
of this magic show, who weaves.in one dance dhe 
s@éasons of the year as well as lifé, in its pro- 
gressive and retrograde processes of decay, 
death and regeneration; if he has discovexgd for 
us the steps of ‘this Great Master-musician. 


*through our thoughts and emotions, our hopes 


and our anxieties and through the varied changes 
in the externgl nature from s@ason to season— 
he has not done enough for us* But unlike other 
poets he has been the great prophet, who has 
revealed to the erring humanity. that friendship 
and lové, kindness and compassion are the true 
secrets of true freedom and enlightenment. 

Taken in all these diverse aspects, Rabindra-, 
nath stands beforé us, as a greaé teacher, as 2 
‘Guru’ of humanity. * He has not only fed our 
fancies with the luxurious rfinbow of imagina-~ 
tion but he has vitalized our thoughts and. 
awakened its dormant powers from the torpor 
of inert ideas, manufactured either in the -Hatt 
or in the West. He has lighted our emotions, 
not into a conflagration of devastation but with 
that sweet and soothing light that emanates 
¢rom cordial and friendly eyes, shaking hands 
with mutual sympathy, for mutual co-operation. 
for the attainment of the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth. 


Presidential Address delivered* in absentia at & 


Special literary sitting of the New Delhi Bengalt Club 
held on the 28rd October, 194!. 
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ROGER FRY: AND INDIAN ART ° 


By 0. C. GANGOLY ; 


Roser Fry occupied a peculiar position in the 
world of British Art, in the post-Victorian era. 
Edueatec at Cambridge, where he studied for the 
Science Tripos, he failed to obtain a Fellowship. 
As he hes himself put it: “I am a Professor 
w-thout a Tripos——a fox without a tail.’ He 
really received his training in Art in France. 
He studied Painting at Julian’s studio in Paris, 
ar.@, throughout his life he’ painted with his 
brush, and alternately, he wrote with his pen, 
_on Art topics, being a regular contributor to the 
Athenaeum, as its Art-Critic. As his biographer 


hes put it, “he was not a born writer,” and . 


“compared with Symonds and Pater he was an 
anateur, doing his best with a medium for which 
he had no instiactive affection.’, ‘“ Criticism 
and odd jobs of eXxpertise was forced upon him 
against his will.” Driven to earn his livelihood 
by journalism -and by lecturing,—-he slowly 
developed into a professional critic of Art, and 
tra:ned himself by frequent travels in Italy arfd 
by study of the old Italian Masters which 
formed the sta#ple part of his equipment as a 
critic. In a letter to his father he wrote : 


“You see whatever success I have had has been 
the result of my Italian studies, not only in lecturing 
ang writing, but In painting. It is there that I find the 
real source of my ideas and there I must go often to 
get them.” 


For some time he was in charge of the pur- 


chasing department of the Metropolitan Museum. 


of Art, New York, and acted as an expert agent 
in England for selecting and purchasing pictures 
for that Museum. He had certainly a very 
intimate knowledge of Italian Painting but never 
attained anything like the status of the great 
continental authorities on Italian Painting—Van 
Mazle, Berenson, Venturi or, even, of Oswald 
Siran, The university twice refused him the 
Cletir of the Slade Professor of Fine Art, which 
fell to bie lot ultimately (1933-34). In course 
of his lectures in London and other cities, he 
developed various theories of Art, frequently 
abendoning one set of theories for another, and 
he claimed to have discovered fundamental 
aesthetic principles—of universal’ validity when 
applied ta all forms of artistic expressions, in 
all parts of the world. And his Slade Lectures 
cover every phase of Ancient Art—Egyptian, 
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‘outlook in the understanding of Art. 


Babylonian, Assyrian, Aegean, Negro, Aztec, 
Peruvian, Chinese, Indian and Greek. 

He had struggled throughout his life to 
destroy the narrow academic views of Art, pre- 
vailing in official Art coteries in England, who 
refused to recognize his new point of view, but, 
he certaifly succeeded by his dogged persever- 
ence, in demolishing Little Englandism in Art 
and in liberalizing and enlarging the British 
As the 
enthusiastic champion of the Modern Move- 
ment ineAtt, it was through his pioneer efforts 
that Post-Impressionism obtained a foot-hold 
in England, the first Exhibition of this School 
having been held in London in November 1910 
under his initiative, and which evoked “ awful 
excitement.’”’ As the leader of rebels, and for 
his association with the New English Art Club, 
he has been®*justly given the title of the father 
of “ Modern British Painting.” Opinions must 
differ as to ‘his contributions as a critic and a 
philosopher of Art. Some of the obituary notices 
are tinged with sentimental exaggeration, e.g., 
Ki. M. Foster’s assertion : 

“ Roger Fry’s death is a definite loss to civilization. 


There is no one now living—no one, that is to say, of 
his calibre—who stands exactly where he stood.” 


Very few people will disagree with Virginia 
Woolf’s estimate : 


“He changed the taste of his time by his writing, 
altered the current of English Painting by his cham- 


pionship of the Post-Impressionists, and increased im-‘\, 


mesurabiy the love of art by his lectures.” “In spite 
of his failings that should have made his opinion worth- 
less, it had weight—for some reason or other, Roger 
Fry had influence,—more influence,—it was agreed, thar 
any critic since Ruskin at the height of his fame” 


Though not well provided with scholarly 
equipment and accurate knowledge of the History 
of Art, his chief merit as a critic lay in the 
fact—that he went again and again to the works 
of Art themselves for an intensive first-hand 
study,—instead of looking at them through pre- 
conceived or pre-existing theories: And though 
the thoeries that he evolved could not be 
accepted as valid for all, phases of Art (e.g,, 
Chinese, and Indian), —they had, at least, the 
freshness and sincerity of a direct study of the 
pictures in. the Museums and the Churches. 
Though his principal pre-occupations were the 
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masterpieces’ of European Painting (with 
Italan Painting as the pivot), his vision now 
and then €rossed the frontiers of European Art, 
and obtained jntimate and genuine reactions to 
Aztec and Negro Art, and Chinese Sculpture. 
But we are not concerned, here, with his 
position and authority as a critic of European 
Art, but, with his attitude .towards and his 
estimate of Indian Art. He had, certainly, a 
more un-biased and sympathetic attitude ¢o- 
wards Indian Art, than’ any English critic 
(except Laurence Biniyon), although his contact 
with actual masterpieces of Indian Art was not 
direct and was derived mostly second-hand 
through reproductions and photographs. *At the 
time when the late Mr. Havell was strenuously 
attempting to break through the stolid British 
bias and the prejudices of English critics againsi 
Indian Art, Roger Fry came forward with a 
remarkable article on “Indian Art” im the 
Quarterly Review, pleading for an un-prejudiced 
and sympathetic study of the merits of Indian 
and Far Eastern: Art and to judge their claims as 
original contribution to the Art of the World. 
“These claims have to be met,” he pleaded, “we 
can no longer hind, behind the Elgin Marbles and refuse 
to look.” e 
The article, now forgotten (but commend- 
ably reproduced by the Editor on the covers of 
The Modern Review, several years ago) was a 
remarkable reaction to the criticism of Mr. 
Kakasu Okakura, who, when shown ‘over by 
Roger Fry, the masterpieces of the European 
Schools in the National Gallery, depreciated the 
whole array of European Painting as not dis- 
playing any manner of aesthetic intention. 
Unfortunately, the hopes that Roger Fry had 
raised in his Quarterly Review article—for a 
systematic study of the claims and merits of 
Indian Art have not been justified by his later 
contributions, probably because the had no 
opportunity to come ‘into closer contact with 
Indian masterpieces—for, in the London 
Museums, excepting the Mughal School, there 
are no representative specimens:of Indian 
Painting or Sculpture on the basis of which an 
adequate study or criticism of Indian Art could 
be undertaken. Sporadic attempts have been 
inade by the India Society, London, to found an 
adequate and representative Museum of Indian 
Art in England, but the innate British prejudice 


against Indian Culture and Civilization has. 


systematically stood in the way of any happy 
rapprochement of Indian and English culture, 
or of an afbiased understanding apd apprecia- 
tion of the merits and qualities of Indian Art. 

To return to Roger Fry, his first study of 
Indian Art is recorded in a summary essay of 
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39 pages on the Arts of Painting and Sculpture 
contributed to an omnibus volume (An Outline 
of Modern Knowledge, first. published in 1931).* 
In this summary treatment, Indian Art occupies 
only two pages. Most of the remarks are 
vague, though sympathetic generalizations : 
“There ig no®art more singular than the Indian. 
It covers a vast area and yet, though there are local 
and temporal modifications, the specific qualities of the 
style are unmistakable. It is one of the most original 
and self-contained arts of which we know, proceeding 
upon principles which distinguish it in some ways from 
all other known arts In India religious senti-~ 
ment transcended the motive of the State, and the 
splendour of the temples was a genuine offering to the 
od not @ means to heighten the royal prestige.” 


_ The innate temperamental racial disquali- 
fication to understand the principles of Indian, 
Art 4s frankly confessed : 

“Indian sensibility differs so profoundly from not 


only our own but almost all other sensibilities as_to 
embarrass our judgment and check our aesthetic Tes- 
pose.” 

Medieval Indian Painting is disposed of 
in five lines: 

The Moghul sthool “a decoratiw’ art (?) of no 
great interest, but the Rajput school developed a more 
authentic native style, which is however mainly decora- 
tive and descriptive, with little plastic. feeling and a 
tendency to Mteralism in details.” 


Notwithstanding an inherent English 
incapacity to understand the beauties of Indian 
Art, Roger Fry made a, very valignt attempt 
(with very inadequate materials and apparatus 
at his disposal) to come into closer grip with, 
and to analyse and estimate the merits of Art 
in India. This was attempted in his Last 
Lectures (Slade Lectures, Cambridge, 1933-34) 

The opening passages are rather discon- 
certing : 

, The general 
Art is intensely and acutely distasteful to me. 
excessive and redundant, it shows an extravagante and 
exuberant fancy which seems uncontrolled by any prin- 
ciple of co-ordination and above all, perhaps, the quality 
of its rhythms displeases me by its nerveless and unctu- 
ous sinuosity. In striking contrast te Chinese Art, 
the sensuality of Indian Artists is exceedingly erotie— 
the leit-motif of much of their sculpture is taken from 
the more relaxed and abandoned - poses of the female 
figure. A great deal of their art, even their religious 


art, is definitely pornographic.” 
* 


It is impossible to expect of a critie pro- 
foundly ignorant of the religious symbolism and 
mysticism of the Yaksi, nayikd, and gvithuna. 
motifs of Indian Sculpture to understand 
the significance and spiritual values of Indian 


aspect of almost all Indian works of 


ee I te 








*J have been unable to find out the name of the 
ignoramus who had recommended this unsatisfactory and 
scrappy essay of Roger Fry as a Text-book for M.A. 
Students of the Calcutta University. 


Tt is, 


be 
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aesthetic types. From the Eastern point of view, 
a good deal of the arrays.oi Greek and Greco- 
Roman Venuses appear to be ‘ pornographic,’ 

although we know they represent Pagan Goddes- 
ses and Icons for worship. The only concession 
made by this great English critic to the merits 
af Indian Sculpture is in the fron’ of a lukewarm 
campliment : 

“J have had to recognize that although the Indians 
are almost lacking in organizing and co-ordinating 
power..... they nonetheless are gifted to an extra- 
ardinary extent with what I should call plastic facility. 
They have a very vivid sense of natural form” (?— 
some critics have complained that Indian sculpture dis- 
plays ignorance of the norm of human anatomy) “ and 
are able to reproduce it with extraordinary accuracy 
and, ease, so that the most complicated movements of 
the figure present no difficulties to them.” 


As regards Jack of ve sensual logic, »® the 
Temple of Ellora, according to Fry, “is excep- 
tHiagal in Indian Art.” He justky condemns the 
bastard art of the Greco-Buddhist School over 
which English Antiquarians (Vincent Smith and 
others) have gone into raptures : 

“Few contaets between two different arts have 
produced such distressing results as this between Greek 
and Indian.” “The Mathura School of the Second 
Century A.D. marks a considerable step in the re- 
amancipation of Indian Art from this unfortunate con- 
tact with Greece. Here, a very real plastic unity is 


achieved and the modelling of the mask shows a® deli- 
cate sensibility.” _ 


In the* reliefs of, the Amaravati School, 
“you are now and then rewarded by designs of 
astonishing power.” The Quelling of Nalagiri 
Relief in the Madras Museum—‘is really a 
, proof of the astogishing aptitude of the Hindu 
Sculptors for plastic expression.” 


“Jt must be admitted that here (Hlephanta Tri- 
raurti) perhaps as never before, nor since, has art found 
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a form capable of giving palpable expression to an idea, 
of supreme cdsmic power and self-consciousness.” 

Great indeed, as this compliment is, to 
Indian Classical Sculpture, it does not reach 
the level of deep penetration and insight of 
Rodin’s profound appreciation. 

“Here again” (Kailasa at Ellora), “I think, Indian 
Art rises to thé highest point of vlastic beauty.” 

In the sphere of Indian Painting, Fry is of 
opfnion that the Bagh artists showed “ greater 
power of organization and a finer grasp of picto- 
tial space than those of Ajanta.” 

In the Art of Further India, Fry finds 
grounds for greater admiration, particularly in 
the rehefs of the stupa of Borobudur : 

“The Khmer Art produced as I think you will ad- 

mit some of the greatest masterpieces of sculpture in 
the world.” 
. According to ancient Indian traditions of 
aesthetic criticism, critics are classified under 
various designations or groups, according to their 
respective capacities, qualities, or powers of 
response, ¢.g., Silpa- Visarada, (one knowing his ~ 
crafts); Vicaksana, or Pandita, (connoisseur) ; 
Rasika, (one competent to the ‘tasting of rasa, 
hence, a true critic); Bhakta (a devotee with 
self-abanflonment in his devotion); and Alpa- 
oor (one lacking in aesthetic sensibil- 
ity 

We attempt to analyse and judge of Works 
of Art, but Works of Art are themselves the 
touch-stones by which our capacities as a judge 
are examined and demonstrated. “ Judge not, 
lest ye be judged.” From this point of view, 
Fry when judged by Indian Works of Art has 
failed to answer the test, and we are reluctantly 
compéiled to relegate his capacity to judge 
Indian Art to the class of alpa-buddhi-jand. 
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WOMEN OF THE WORLD 


An Interview with Kamala Devi 


: By LEELA JOG 


* AMERICAN men are dull but the women are very 
interesting,” observed Shrimati Kamaladevi in an 
“interview given to me after her return from 4 
world tour. 

This may be an uncharitable reflection but 
it was tHe first impression created upon her mind 
as She stepped on the Land of the Dollar and 
it remained so to the last. Teche reason perhaps 
may be that the main anxiety of Adam in the 
New World is to make money, while Eve is not 
so mercenary. She has numerous interests of 
her own and Kamaladevi found herself in a 


whole world of women wherever she went, to a 
cinema, a lecture or a concert. 

In Kamaladevi’s opinion the American 
woman is one up to her otherwise equal 
European sister in this that from her childhood 
she is better trained in the practical side of life. 
She is a very efficient person indeed and less 
dependent upon servants. For example, suppose 
sometheing goes wrong with one’s typewriter, 
“T shall not be able to set it right even though 
I may be using it for twenty years,” said 
Kamaladevi, “ but an American woman will just 
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turn a serew here or lever there and continue 
‘her work nonchalantly.” This is unfortunately 
true even with many of our professional typists, 
who so ofterw fail to deliver our typescripts 
because the machine was out of order ! 

Marriage in America may be no more than 
an incident however exciting but motherhood 
is never an accident. “A child never comes by: 
The American woman decides to have it. It 
means a job to her.” Pr ae that Amerftan 
women are not at all flighty, as we are led to 
believe. ‘Their status’'is equal to that of men. 
The American wife is never taken for 
granted. 

On her way back Kamaladevi travelled ‘all 
over China and Japan and she could see for 
herself the part played by women of those 
oriental countries in the war. ‘It is all must in 
Japan, while everything is voluntary in China. 
Every Japanese woman must be a member of 
‘some national organisation, Thirty-three per 
cent of the industrial workers in Japan are 
women, whose services have become indispens- 
‘ able to the nation. This is truly a remarkable 
achievement considering how lately the women 
in Japan have come out of their seclusion. 

Unfortunately, ‘however, all this ‘war effort 
of the fair sex appears to be a pathetic exploit- 
ation, pointed out Kamaladevi. The Japanese 
have still kept the old delusion that woman is 
inferior to man and must be ‘his slave. She may 
get employment in most industries and profes- 
sions but she is not allowed to rise to any high 
position. 

As compared with her J apanese sister, the 
Chinese woman does share equality with her 
brother, but it is mostly a share in ignorance 
_ and starvation due to the poor economic condi- 
tions of the country. As far as their legal status 
is concerned, however, the women in China are 
much better off than those in most western 
countries. This is conclusive proof of the fact 
that freedom for women is no foreign idea in the 
East. As for Indian women they stand no com- 
parison whatever with the advanced social status 
of their Chinese sisters. 
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“The most modern thing about the women 
of the most modern.oriental country ” is their 
beauty parlours and hair-dregsing establish- 
ments. Even a woman of the poorest class 
patronises those shops. It is her firm belief 
that a woman must look chic and charming. 
This seems to Be a revolutionary idea borrowed 
from the West by an oriental country, where 
women are generally indifferent to the art of 
make-up. 

And yet it is not so, assured Kamaladevi, 
as she referred to the ‘‘ Bride School ” in Japan, 
which is only continuation of an old, indigenous 
institution. The young ladies in those schools 
are taught music, dancing, painting and rules of 
etiquette. 

ein Japan there ts a happy mixture of the 
old and.the modern, which gives an effect of 
continuity to their national culture. This is 
seen very proniinently in the Japanese the&tre 
which is revived and improved according ta 
present day requirements. Kamaladevi, who 
has made no mean contribution to the modern 
Indian theatre, was very much ipfpressed by the 
thigh standard of acting in Japan. She only fears 
that the Fascist methods which are adopted at 
present in Japan may kill the national culture. 


Kamaladevi’s lectures were attended by 
huge audiences. What surprised her most was ° 
that nearly half of the. press reporters present 
at those meetings were- women, even in cities like 
Chungking. She wonders why Indian women 
do not take to journalism. Our women journal- 
ists should go abroad and soot out the falses 
impressions that are formed by interested 
propaganda about India jn general and Indian ~ 
women in particular, who are considered to be 
no, better than dumb cattle. 

Almost the first question that was asked 
Kamaladevi at the end of her lectures whether 
in America or Japan or China was “ Are you an 
Indian ?—~born in India ?—of Indian parents ? ” 
“ And when I quietly answered Yes,” concluged 
Kamaladevi with a twinkle in her eyes, “ it was 
their turn to look dumb | ” 


proseonnnenrnvenrvornrarnamemnemmemy 
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ee . ERRATA 
The Modern Review for November, 1941: Page 414, first column, 6th lme from bottom: ead 


“of the husband ” for “of the wife.” 
Page 409, second column, 13th line: 


‘Read “ prefatory” for “ prafatory.” 
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Somes time ago a party of American tourists on 
a visit to Caleutta was staying in a luxurious 
Chowringhee hotel. A lady walking across the 
arcade was shocked at the sight of naked Indian 
beggars seeking alms. She asked a well-dressed 
British journalist: “ Why does not the British 
Government see to it that these people are 
clothed?” A simple question no doubt, but 
fke insidious and insistent propaganda cagried 
on by the agents of British imperialism to en- 
lighten the American people about the ‘ benefits 
of “British rule in India’ has fdiled to give an 
answer to the simple question. ° 

After nearly two hundred years of bene- 
fizent rule by the most materially advanced 
ccuntry of tht, West, today thousands of the 
naiive dwellers in India starve and go naked; 
millions are under-fed, under-nourished and 
underclothed.” -India, in spite of. her rich 
and varied resources, is today a by-word 
- throughout the civilised world for the 
- paverty of ‘her people. ‘The most striking 
thing about India is that her soil is rich but her 
people are poor. Nationalist India has been 
ccmplaining for a long time about the economic 
ruin’ brought about by exploitation and drainage 
eof the country’s wealth under British rule. To 
this’ the oft repeated reply of the agents of 
* Brrtish imperialism has been that Britain is not 
in any way responsible for the poverty of India’s 
masses. They argue that the material condi- 
tion and standard of living of the Indian masses 
were always extremely low and the condition 
of the peasantry during Hindu and Mahomedan 
rwe was no better, if not worse, than what it is 
ncw. This attitude is clearly reflected in the 
following words of Lord Curzon : 

“Tt is not a stationary, a retrograde, a down-trodden 
or an impoverished India that I have been governing 
do. the past five and half years. Poverty there is in 
abandance...... Misery and destitution there are. 
The quéstion is not whether they exist, but whether 
they are growing more or growing less. ..... f you 
compare tke India of today with the India of Alexander 
(?°, of Asoka, of Akbar, or of Aurangzeb—you will find 
greater peace and tranquillity, more widely diffused com- 
fori and contentment, superior justice and humanity 


and higher standard of well-being,*than that great de- 
pendency has ever previously attained.’ 


1. Lord Curzon in India, 1898-1905. (Macmillan 
Colonial Library), p. 62. 


WHY IS INDIA POOR? 
BY SUSOBHAN DATTA, M.sc., P.R.S. | . 


_. The same meaningless argument has been 
repeated ad nauseag, by British spokesmen 
whenever the question of India’s poverty has 
been raised. A short time ago the British 
Ministry of Information published a pamphlet 
entitled “ British Empire Publicity Campaign— 
Talking Points on India,” issued evidently for 
the use of British propagandists to enlighten the 
American people regarding conditions prevailing 
in India. The pamphlet gives an idea of the 
‘truthful’ nature of British propaganda carried 
on in foreign countries about India. It contains 
untruths and half-truths calculated +o lower’ 
India in the estimation of the world and tries to 
convince foreigners that India’s poverty, illiter- | 
acy and backwardness are due to various 
internal reasons for which British rule - must 
not be held responsible. The pamphlet admits 
that India is poor. The average annual income 
of the Indian peasant has been estimated to be 
Rs. 50 per head per annum. But in trying to 
answer the question: “Why is the Indian 
peasant so poor ?”, there is again the same old 
Ingenious attempt to cloud the real issues by 
stating that “ India was always a land of great 
poverty among the masses; the old idea of its 
wealth came from the splendour of the courts 
and the habit of hoarding gold and jewellery.” 

Publicists and journalists in India have 
exposed the falsity of many of the statements 
and absurd assertions contained in the pamphlet. 
But on the question of the economic condition 
of the Indian masses under British rule most 
of the critics seem to have missed the real point. 
Attempts have been made by them to controvert 
the statement that the Indian masses were al- 
ways extremely poor by adducing historical 
evidence to prove the contrary. It has also 
been argued that India was not poor before 
British, occupation as our British masters want 
us to believe, though the distribution of wealth 
among the classes and the masses was not, ag 
in other civilized countries in those days, of an 
ideal kind from the socialistic point of view. 
But once the poverty of the present-day Indian 


masses is admitted, much of this goptroversy 





_ 2, This is an over-estimate. The National Plan- 
ning Committee has calculated that the average income 
of a villager is Rs. 35 a year. Still Mr. Amery Says, 


India ts Prosperous. 
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regarding the comparative economic condition 
of modern Indian peasants and that of the middle 
ages bec8mes absolutely meaningless. Who can 
conceive of qomparing the condition of the -com- 
mon people of Britain at the time of the Norman 
Conquest or even at the time of Queen Elizabeth 
with that of today? But Lord Curzon: does 
not hesitate to compare the India of today with 
the India of Alexander(!), Akbar or Asoka, and 
boasts that there has. not been any retrogression 
under British rule. Ov? British masters con- 
veniently forget that the world has moved a 
great deal since 1500 A.D. or 200 B.C. and fail 
to realize how foolish it is to compare conditions 
m the year 1940 A.D. with-those in the year 
1500 A.D. or 200 B.C. Nothing but confusion 
of thought arises from such comparison of 
ieomparables. Whether British rule is to be 
held responsible for thé economic plight o 






citi. € sixteenth century or_of an earlier 


period, bit by comparing the condition of an 
van cilizen Of to with that of a citizen in 
another Givilzed coun 8 otential re- 


sources are sumlar to those of Indea. Judged 
by this criterion, the British rulers of India will 
Undou y Temaimn condemned. before the bar 
of world ommon for_delib ollowing a 
pouty m Inada which has resulted_in one-fifth 





‘Of the totat-population of the world being kept’ 


in @ state-of-medicval backwardness and ignomi- 

mous and Chronic poverty. 3 
Followin d-Ctiz0n if we compare the 

condition of the masses in England today with 


that at the time of the Norman invasioneor even: 


with that at a much later date before the 
Industrial Revolution, what do we find? In 
the words of a noted English writer :3 


“For centuries before Hastings and for centuries 
after, the majority of the people living in the squalid 
little towns of England were miserable, half-fed and 
disease-ridden...... Think of the Black Death of 
1348 or of the Great Plague as late as 1665. What 
glorious breeding grounds for the invading germs ! 
The wonder of it is, not that millions of people died 
but that any at all survived. Diseases of the worst 
kind were rife for genturies : plague, cholera, leprosy, 
typhus, small-pox and many another, and at such times 
the credulity of the people was astonishing, exorcisms, 
incantations and charms being remedies frequently ad- 
ministered and greedily accepted. 

Ye * * a * 

Infant mortality was amazing. Dean Colet Cd. 
1519) was the only one of twenty-three children to 
reach maturity. Queen Anne (d. 1714) had seventeen 
children, gamd all save one died in infancy, the one sur- 
viving to the age of twelve.” ea 


3. The Endless Quest by F. W. Westaway. Blackie 
& Son Ltd., 1934, p. 874-878. 
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The condition prevailing in India in thos 
days were not probably worse than this. Bu 
whereas in India even in the twentieth centur- 
conditions have remained very much the sam; 


and the masses have been kept in the same stat 


of medieval backwardness, wonderful progress 
has been achigved in England and the materia 
condition of her people has changed beyonc 
recognition in the course of the last two hundrec 
years. The Industrial Revolution was in ful 
swing in England during this period and those 
who were in charge of her government took steps 
for the fullest development of her power anc 
mineral resources, and other industries. After 
the last Great War, her government, determinec 
to raise the country’s material prosperity to the 
highest pitch and to maintain her pre-eminent 
position in industry made still more concentrated. 
efforts to raise her industrial efficiency by har- 
nessing her scientific men to the task of - 
industrial research. The Dapartment of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and a large 
number of research organisations, such as, Food , 
Investigation Board, Fuel Research Board, 
Coal Utilization Research Assoefation, Industrial 
Research Council of the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, etc., were set up. At the same time 
her Government did not allow her ruling pluto- 
cracy to swell by exploitation of her masses. 
By passing various social legislations, like the 
Insurance Act, the Education Agt, the Public 
Health Act, etc., her government has aimed at 
more even distribution of wealth and has tried 
to bring up the material condition of the masses 
to the best modern standards. The masses in 
England today are far happier, better educated 
and better placed in: life than the average 
Englishmen of medieval times. England’s great- 
ness in various spheres such as literature, science, — 
and industry, is in no small measure due to the 
enlightened policy followed by ‘her Government. 

Turning to India what do we find? The 


~ 


‘country is still in the same state of medieval 


backwafdness, and, judge her by whatever in- 
dex you like, she lags far behind even countries 
like Japan or Turkey, whose natural resources 
are much inferior to those of India. The average 
income of the Indian citizen today is about 
Rs. &/- per month; more than 90 per cent of her 
people are illiterates; famines and epidemics are 
of constant occurrence. Infant-mortality figures 
are still amazingly high and the average expec- 
tation of life is abnormally low in comparison 
with that in other civilized countries. Social 
legislations aimfng at amelioration of the dis- 
tressed condition of the masses are practically 
unknown. ‘The masses are under-fed and under-- 
nourished and enjoy ‘sacreely any of the 
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amenities of civilized life. The root cause of 
al: these ills is the crushing poverty of the people 
ard these cannot be remedied until and unless 
the problem of India’s poverty is solved by in- 
crzasing the productive capacity of the country. 
Tie average Indian today 1s many tumes poorer 
then the average American or Britisher because 
the output of work per head in India is 
mcch less than that in America or Great 
Britain. The capacity of a country to produce 
wealth, can be quantitatively measured in terms 
o° output of work, for ‘wealth in the last ana- 
lazis is merely the result of work done by men 
azi machines.’ The following table wilt give an 
idza of the small amount of work output and 
the consequent low capacity of Indians for pro- 
ducing wealth in comparisbn with the people of 
cther civilized countries. 


TABLE I 


Darty Oureur or Work Derivep rrom Various 
Sources (1929)‘ 


™ (Millions of Horse Power Hour) 


Daily 

Popu- Output 

e Petro- Total lation per 

(ountry Human Coal leum Water Outpute( Mill.) capita 
_ SA. 40 1001 481 121 1648 122-8 13-38 
—_anada 33 5517-6 §9 184-9 10°35 18-03 
—. Britain 15 270 28:3 4 317°3 47-71 6°65 
—~ermany 27° 3383 9°5 138 376°5 62°34 6-04 
=weden 2 75 TP 16 27-4 6:12 4-48 
Trance 14 427 12-3 ° 24 177°3 40°74 4:35 
australia 2°1 10 10 .» 22:1 6:48 3:44 
=. Africa 2°3 16 1-8 .. §9°7 380-84 1-94 
. -apan 21 52 7 - 80 110 62°94 1:75 
Italy 14 93 4:6 27 68-6 41-17 1:67 
fpain 7°6 13 1:8 8 30°4 22-75 1-84 
-Aexico  5°5 15 9:5 4 20:5 16:40 1.25 
Russia 53 56 «35 4 148 158-50 0-93 
3razil 13 3°4 3:0 6 25:4 40°27 0°63 
_ndia 106 34 8 3 151 318-88 0:47 
* hina 133 43 4:13 .. 180-138 400°80 0:45 
India stands at the bottom of ‘the list, 


saking precedence only over China. In the most 
adyanced coutttries, the output of work per head 
per year is 15 to 25 times greater than that in 
India. Such large outputs of work cannot be 
derived from human or animal muscles but has 
«been made possible, as would be evident from 
the above table, by utilization of mineral ‘re- 
sources like coal and oil and by harnessing of 
water power. In India, even today, manual 
labour mostly supplies the working power of the 
population, as in the case of primitive peoples. 
This will also be evident from the following 
comparative figures (Table IT) showing the con- 


4. From the American Economic Review, March, 
1933, p. 58. 
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sumption of. electricity and coal ‘in England, 
Japan and India. 


TABLE II 
ANNUAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF EXLEcTRICITY AND 
Coat (1936) 
England Japan India 
Electricity Gin ISWH. units) 450 340 8 
Coad Cin tons) 4-93 7 -06 


® 

To raise the standard of living of the masses 
in India to the level of other civilized countries 
her work output must be substantially increased. 
This wéll be possible only if her power resources 
are developed and utilized to the fullest extent. 
Up till now, due to absence of any progressive 
state policy -this has been done very 
inadequately.® 
* Today India’s basic industry is agriculture 
and there is a wrong notion in certain quarters 
that improvement of agricultural methods by 
the application of modern scientific knowledge 
will solve the problem of ‘India’s poverty. It is 
from this erroneous idea that the cry “ Back to 
land” is often raised. E:ven if the land in India 
were used to the fullest advantage the produce 
would not be more than is necessary to raise the 
level of living above the barest margin of subsis- 
tence. The problem of India’s poverty cannot 
be solved merely by growing more paddy and 
potatoes. Improvement in agriculture is neces- 
sary, but that alone will not do; there must be 
simultaneous development of manufacturing 
industries resulting in a fundamental change in 
the distribution of occupation among the work- 
ers oflndia. The following tables (Tables III & 
IV) indicate the lack of balance between manu- 
facturing industries and agriculture in India as 
compared with some of the progressive countries. 


TABLE III 


ANNUAL PER Capita Income From INDUSTRIES AND 
. AGRICULTURE (1933)° 


From From 

Country Industries Agriculture Total 

Rs. ° Rs. Rs. 
U. 8. A. 830 219 1,049 
Canadf 544 307 851 
United Kingdom 463 68 531 
Germany 289 111 400 
Sweden 384 129 513 
“Japan 167 67 234 
Tndia 12 59 71 


HO AONE RHONA ee See cae ao 
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by aes, 
5. As foreexample, Sir M. Visvesvaray estimates 
that only 2% of India’s available water-power resources 

have been developed. 
From a note submitted before the 


; National 
Planning Committee by Sir M. Visvesvaraya. 
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TABLE IV 
Disrrwurién of Porunarion accorpina to Occupation’ 
Agrictl- Com- 
ture Indus- merce 
eFish- try Ship- Public House- 
ing . Hands ping Service hold 


Fores- crafts ‘Trans- profes- work & 
Country try Mining port sion various Total 


US. A 

(1930) 22-0 30°9 21:1 8:5 17°5 00°60 
Canada, . ; 

(1931) 26°6 23-4 9-1 9-7 5 
Eng. & Wales 

(1931) 5:6 465-2 26-9 10-9 10-4 ‘2 
Germany 

(1933) 28-9 40°4 18-4 8°4 38 :C(i«s, 
Sweden 

(1930) 35-6 31-7 17-5 6°3 8-9 - 
France : 

(1926) 38:3 33-2 17-1 7:4- 4:0 
Japan 

(1980) 50-4 - 18-9 19-1 6:9 4-7 3? 
ndia . 

(1931) 67:2 10-2 6°7 2-6 13-3 Fe 


Among civilized nations only a part of the 
income of the people is spent on food and the 
rest on other amenities. In the U. 8S. A. which 
is a very rich and practically self-sufficient 
country, only about 80° p.c. of theemcome of 
the people is spent on food, so that not more 
than 80 p.c. of the population ‘have to be en- 
‘gaged in producing the food requirements and 
the rest follow other occupations. India can- 
not at present dream of reaching the standard 
of U.S. A. But if India is to attain national 
self-sufficiency to any appreciable extent and 
if her people, in addition to being fed properly, 
are to enjoy the minimum amenities of civilized 
existence, the present bad balance between 
industries and agriculture must be redressed by 
transferring a vast number of her agricultural 
people to industrial occupations so that in place 
of the present 70 per cent not more than 50 per 
cent of the people may be engaged in agriculture. 
The question naturally arises: Does India 
possess sufficient resources in raw materials and 
in power, to bring about this transformation ? 
According to competent authorities India ts. rich 
in resources, in power and raw materials which 
are essential for building up modern industries. 
. The only thing lacking is the willingness*on the 
part of the Government of India to follow a 
sound policy of indwstrial expansion in the 
country, | ® 

It must not be assumed that the necessity 
of following such a sound policy of economic 
Ne Sen vere 

7. Taken from the World’s Economic Puture— 
Halley Stewart Lectures, 1937 (George Allen & Unwin 


Ltd. London), p. 100. The figures for India are taken 
from Statesman’s Year Book, 1938, p. 114. 
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development was at any time not known to the 
British rulers of India. More than half a 
century ago, after the terrible famine of 1877, 
the Govérnment of India appdinted a Famine 
Commission to enquire into the causes and con- 
sequences of famines in India. Among the 
principal recofmmendations of the Commission 
were the following : 

(i) In treating of the improvement of agriculture 
pie to the more scientific methods of Europe may be 
brought into practical operation in India by the help of 
specially trained experts, and the same general system 
may be applied with success both to the actual opera- 
tions of agriculture and to the preparation of the market 
of the raw agricultural staples of the country. There 
does not appear any reason why action of this sort 
should stop at agricultural produce and should not be 
extended to the manufactures which India now pro- 
duces on a small scale *or in a crude form, and whith 
with some improvement might be expected to find en- 
larged sales, or could take the place of similar articles 
now imported from foreign countries. 

(%) The GoVernment might further often ford 
valuable and legitimate assistance to private persons 

esiring to embark in a new local industry, or to develop 
or improve one already existing, by obtaining needful 
information from other countries or skilled workmen or 
supervision and at the. outset supply such aid at the 
public cost. : 


Even sixty years ago it was clearly recog- 
nised that.the problem of India’s*poverty could 
not. be solved by improvement in agriculture 
alone, but a simultaneous development of 
industries was equally necessary. But in spite - 
of the findings of the Indian Famine Commis- 
sion or the popular -clamour. raised from the 
platforms of the Indian National Congress 
since 1888 and of the Indian Industria] Con- 
ference which met for a nunaber of years Since 
1905 as an adjunct of the Indian National 
Congress, for the encouragement of Indian 
Industries, the Government of India did not show 
the least eagerness to promote industrialization 
in the country. Long after, under the impact 
of the last Great War of 1914, the Government 
of India was awakened to the utter helplessness 
of the country and-her dependence on foreign 
countries for the supply of the bdrest necessities 
of life. The Government felt the necessity for 
the change in its industrial policy and wrote to 
the Secretary of State for India as follows: 


“ After the War, India will consider herself entitled 
to demand the utmost help which her Government can 
afford to enable her to take her place, so far as circum- 


- Stances permit, as a manufacturing country.” 


In pursuance of this recommendation the 
Indian Industrial Commission was set up in 
1916 with Sir Thomas Holland as Chairman 
and including among its members notable 
Indians like Sir R. N. Mookerji, Sir Dorabji 
Tata and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
The Commission formulated a comprehensive 
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scheme for State co-operation in industrial ad- 
vence and also pointed dut that the power 
resources of India should be developed to the 
fullest extent if India were to have her industries 
developed. A subsidiary committee was formed 
under tke Chairmanship of Prafessor Thorpe 
to consider the scheme of State co-operation in 
the development of heavy chemical industries 
recommended by the Indian Industrial Com- 
mission. But what was the fate of the 


recommendations of the Industrial Commission. 


and of its subsidiary’ Committees? The 
Government of India did nothing to develop 
the natural resources of India to make her 
industrially self-sufficient, nor gave effect to the 
recommendations of the Commission aiming at 
technica: improvement of existing industries and 
rendering them assistance in other ways. The 
net zesult was the birth of a new bureaucratic 
department—the Imperial Department of Indus- 
tries, which was sometime later replaced by 4 
Department of Industries and Labour. The 


people of India are not aware what these Depart-. 


ments of Industries have done fo promote any 


af the major industries in India. 


‘The lessons of the. last Great War were 
totally lost to the Government of India, though 
all other countries began-to think of self-suffi- 


_ ciency in the production and supply of essential 


commodities enecessary in times of peace and 
war, Even in Great Britain and Germany, 


_ which were already industrially well-developed, 


concentrated efforts were made by their 
governments to mobilise the available scientific 


tnd industrial talents to devise further plans 


_ for development and to give effect to them. 


Their governments liberally backed up these 
various programmes of industrial research: 
Countries like Sweden and Switzerland, whieh 
prior ¢o the last war depended on imported coal 
to serve as fuel for their power supply, made 
creat efforts to develop all their power resources 
and to reduce, their dependence on $mported 
foreign materials as far as possible. The great- 
est effort was made in Russia, which before the 
war was somewhat like present- -day India,—a 
country of farmers exploited by landlords and 
princes. Like India the country had vast 
possibilities, both agricultural and industrial, 
and ‘her new government achieved within a few 
vears therough industrialisation of the country 
Jeading to the development of her land. and 
mines and production of all essential materials 
in the country by her own experts. 

' India, however, has remained very much in 
the same ‘position in which she was before the 
outbreak of the last Great War. In spite of 
pious intentions expressed from time to time by 
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her Government, her power resources have not 
been developed and no step has been @ken for 
planned industrial development or for mobilising 
the scientific and industrial talents of the 
country. for industrial research on a sompre- 
hensive scale, which is an essential pre-requisite 
to industrial development. Even important 
industries like the ship-building industry or 
autqmobile industry, recently started in Indio 
by private enterprise,*have not met with any 
encouragement from the Government of India 
and have not been given recognition as part of 
the war effort. That the attitude of the Govern- 
ment o¢ India towards the develpoment of 
shipping industry has been more of hindrance 
than of help will be evident from the following 
statement of Mr Walchand Hirachand, Chair- 
man of the Scindia Steam Navigation Company: 


” “Ts,is a matter of deepest despair for India that 
those who are struggling to establish a ship-building 
yard in India and build ships therein are called upon 
to fulfil impossible enn many of which are be- 


yond their control. 


Even at sachs ee times when President; 
Roosevelt makes the remark: “The present 
rate of Nazi sinking of merchant ships is more 
than thre@® times as high as the capacity of 
British ship-yards to replace them,” the agents 
of the British Government in India do not see. 
their way to recognise the ship-building enter- 
prise in India as a war effort and to effectively 
support it’ It seems Britain wants India’s part 
in the war effort to be mainly to provide raw 
materials and foodstuff. There is really a sus- 
picion in the’ minds of India’s leaders of 
commerce and industry that our British masters 
want ‘india to be the granary of the British 
Empire and Australia and Canada to be her 
arsenals.’ 

Indian leaders from, Dadabhai Naoroji to 
Mahatma Gandhi have emphasised the ‘econo- 
mic ruin’ of India brought about by- long 


continued exploitation and drainage of her 


8. In 1840, a Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research under the Chairmanship of the Commerce 
member of the Government of India was set up as a 
war-time measure. Its activities’. will be mainly to 
concentrgte on finding out ways and means of manufac- 
turing those materials which are required for military 
and certain civil purposes and the supply of which 
might be cut off on account of the war. According to 
Government communiques the Board will act purely 
as a consultative body and the officers working under 
the Board will be recruited by the Government depart- 
ments. The amount sanctigned by the Government for 
thé working of the Board and the adnginistrative 
machinery set up fall far below the expectations of the 
publie and the needs of the country. It would yet be 
premature to judge how far the Board will be able to 
promote industrial research in India or serve as an 
agency for the industrialisation of the country. 


UD&Y SHANKAR INDIA’ CULTURE CENTRE — 


wealth under British rule. This-is not denied. 
But the? other cause which is.responsible in a 
far greater  aeeebanetig any case to a, very.great 
extent, for the poverty and backwardness of the 
Indiane people ‘has not received the attention 


which it deserves from the Indian leaders and - 


critics of the British Government. It has not 
been sufficiently emphasised that India’s poverty 
and medieval backwardness is predomingntly, 
or at least very greatly Cue to the unwillingness 
of the Government of India to follow a sound 
policy of development of her natural resources 
im power, mineral and agricultural products, and 
to take up a well-planned scheme of ndustrial 
expansion by employing the latest methods of 
science and technology.® Britain has nothing to 


_—, 


9. Readers interested; to know more about the 
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say when she is asked: ‘“‘ How is it that in spit2 
of her vast potential resources and her lonz 
connection with the most majerially advance: 
country of the West, India is even today in- 
capable of producing the barest minimum 
requirements, for civilized existence of her 
people ?” Britain cannot really answer, for she 
has no answer to give to the American lady’: 
question: “Why does not the Britis 
Government see to it that these people are 
clothed ? ” 


activity or rather the inactivity of the Government of 
India in developing the power resources and promoting 
the industrial development of the country may refer 
to the following articles published in Science and Cul- 
ture: (1) Technical Assistance to Indian Industry b> 
the Government of Irfdia,” Vol. IV (1938), p..147, *(2 
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The U. P. Governor’s Appreciation 


S 
During my visit -to Almora this year I have 
once again had the great pleasure of seeing per-. 
formances at the Uday Shankar Culture Centre. 
We saw a story from the Ramayana depicted 
as a shadow play. This was first presented to 
the public during the Durga Puja celebrations 
in the open air last September and a great crowd 
of over. 10,000 persons gathered from all over 
India assembled in the huge natural amphitheatre 
to witness this performance; I have no doubt 


that in future years many more thousands will 


pilgrimage to Almora to see this great religious 
spectacle. I may say without exaggeration that 
it Js one of the most wonderful performances 
which I have ever seen and I feel it cannot but 
be highly appreciated by all who see it. 
Unfortunately for financial reasons, this 
great Centre of Indian culture has no permanent 
home; it lives only in rented houses. In this 
age of war.when,we are fighting to prevent cul- 
ture in its best sense being swept from the world 
by the victory of the Nazi power, otir efforts 


must be directed to winning that victory. But’ 


we must at the same time do all that we ean to 
encourage culture, which after all is a funda- 
mental part of religion, and here in India we 
must see that the rising generation is not brought 
ap in®a* purely utilitarian atmosphere. I was 
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much interested to walk over the area of forest 
afd hill-land which the late Government of the 
United Provinces wisely gave to him for the 
establishment of his Centre. It is an idea! 
situation, high above *the town of Almora, with 
magnificent views extending*to the great snow- 
clad mountains of the Himalayas, Nanda Devi, 
Trisul, etc. No more suitable natural site for 
a centre of culture could be*found. Some cynies, 
especially those who view everything from the 
utilitarian point of view, might regard him as | 
a dreamer or a visionary.. But dreamers and 
evisionaries have done much, possibly more than 
commercial magnates, to give happinese to the 
world. And if Uday Shankar’s dreams are ful- 
filled, he will succeed in giving happiness to 
India; ‘India should support this Culture Centre 
and India will, I feel sure, support it. If-I can 
do anything, however little, to help in the 
permanent establishment of this Centre, I shall e 
feel that I have done something for India. 


Governor’s Camp, ; ° 
United Provinces, 
October 29, 1941 


(Signed) M. G. Hauierr 
Governor, 
United Provinces. 


PROVINCIALISM: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES 
By PARESH NATH MUKHERJEE, 3.a., , 


Lucknow 


PROV-NCIALISM is a burning question of the day. 
And for a long time to come it will remain so. 
It has provoked widespread interest, and the 
inteligentsia of the country is trying to offer. a 
soluton. It is, therefore, only proper that just 
at tis moment, when it is expected that a new 
consritution should be framed for India, we 
shou.d analyse the causes and suggest remedies 
for Frovincialism. -_ 
The question is not so much political as 
economic. The rapid growth of population 
during the last thirty years has changed inter- 
provincial relations in a remarkable way. In 
4911 the population of India was 315 millions, 
in 1£21, 319 millions : in 1931, 352 millions and 
“in 1341 we are about 400 millions. Formerly 
land alone could support the entire’ population. 
But land supporés population always on a much 
lower standard of life than industry. As popu- 
lati imcreased and as people aspired for ‘a 
higher standard of living (which was the result 
of Western eduvation) land, which is subject to 
the Law of Diminishing? Returns, failed to 
suprort the population in the same manner as 
before.. This was followed by specialisation in 
trad> and industry. And a large section of the 
population moved to commercial and industrial 
areas and provinces with commercial possibili- 
.ties. In this movement of the population, non- 


business, trade and industry are open. There is 
no restriction there. Hence, such people as have 
taken up trade and industry are the least 
sufferers, whereas such people as have made ser- 
vices their main occupation are everywhere in 
difficulties? Moreover, there igs another main 
difference. When a non-provincial man retires 
from a post, the province can appoint a provin- 
cial in ‘his place and thus rectify its previous 
mistake (if it is prone to think it a mistake at 
all). Soethere is complete control over employ- 


,ments. But when a business-man retires, the 


province has no control over him, for he makes. 
over his business to his sons or relatives. 
Therefore, the communities that live on trade 
and industry exploit one, many or most of the 
Indian provinces without the fear of being driven. 
out of any Sne province, whereas the commu- 
nities that took up services as their chief 
occupation are gradually eliminated from the: 
services of provinces other than their own after a. 
generation or two and may have to return to theit 
own provinct® to find that in their own province 
those people are making their living that drove: 
them out from their own provinces. This makes 
for friction and intensifies provincialism,: 

Next, provincialism is imtensified by want. 
of tact arfd lack of good manners. And bad tact. 
and bad manners are always reciprocated and. 


prouncial elements- became very strong in thus go on increasing and also increase provin- 


certsin provinces. This has created provincial 
jealousy everywhere. 

Now we come to another cause of provincial- 
ism. It is the rapid growth of edugation. 
Formerly the number of educated people was 
verr $mall. But now-a-days every. province 
can supply its services and posts with its own 

emex This has Jed almost every province to 
rese-ve+its services for its own inhabitants, 
Witt out, any regard to the fact that it dads 
to Me appointment of incompetent or compara- 
tive-y less competent men in many cases. 
Anyhow, this has intensified provincial jealousy. 

In this growing provincialism it seems that 
the communities that have always relied on 
Services and employments and ignored trade and 
indistry, are the hardest hit. As provincial- 
ism grows more ‘acute, services are reserved for 
mex of the respective provinces concerned; but 
td 


cialism. The non-Bengalis in Bengal have never: 
agreed to accept the Bengali language. Whether- 
in tram-cars or buses it is not the Bengali 
language that they speak. And the Bengali. 
gentleman will speak in broken Hindi which he- 
understands as much as the man to whom it. 
is addressed. Similarly in the U.P. our 
Hindustani friends have a ,grievance, and. 
an honest one, so far as we can see, that the. 
Bengali Settlers have never accepted their 
language, though very many among them can 
speak it, and what is worse, when they speak. 
in &4 mixed company of Hindustani and Bengali. 
friends, the Bengalis speak in their own langu- 
age. This is improper and causes real grievance 
and annoyance.» We do not know about® other 
provinces, but we are afraid things may be as. 
bad elsewhere. 

Here we shall discuss rather a delicate 
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question. When a people or community settles 
in the gnidst of another, should it or should it 
not completely forget its own culture and merge 
itself in the bigger community ? Opinion will 
surely differ on such a controversial question. 
The eXtremists will say that a community must 
forget its own language and culture if it proposes 
to settle in another province. ‘But, we should 
think that unless a community contributes 
something culturally to,the province of its*domi- 
cile it does not justify its existence there. So 
the best thing is, so far as we can see, that a 
community should not forget its own culture 
simply because it settles in another province. 
But it should also assimilate the culttre of the 
province of its domicile, and should never make 
a parade of its own culture.and language and 
should not try to assert it as against the culture 
of the province of its domicile. It should always 
be the option of the vast majority of thé original 
inhabitants of a province to accept or not to 
accept the culture of a community that chooses 
to settle in their territory. 

Next, we find that Provincial Autonomy 
has intensified provincialism. Sir T. B. Sapru 
in his memorandum to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee stated : . 

“To create autonomous provinces with responsible 
Government functioning in them, and to link them up 
to a centre which is to continue to be responsible to 
British Parliament, will only tend to frustrate the object 
of those who believe in the necessity of aestrong centre, 
and may seriously lead to the breaking up of that unity 
of India, which it has taken more than a century to 
build up. Autonomous provinces may, and probably 
will prove. too strong for an unreformed centre. An 


arrangement of this character will, it is apprehended, 
promote. friction instead of co-operation, between pro- 


vinces and. provinces and between provinces on one side, 
and the centre on the other.” 


His apprehensions, we are afraid, have come 
true. Autonomous provinces can realise their 
unity only under an autonomous centre. But 
Provincial Autonomy first, created responsible 
provincial consciousness without creating the 
consciousness of responsible central unity. Thus 
provincial consciousness grew up at \the cost of 
central unity. Provincialism was encouraged 
(although it is just possible though not probable, 
that it was done without any motive)*and side 
by side the check on it, which is responsible 
central unity, was not. provided for in the 
constitution, ° 


So much about the causes of provincialism. 
Now we shall discuss dhe remedies, 

Tere can be no check, we ave afraid, to the 
economic causes of provincialism. Economic 
forces cannot be and should not be checked. 
There should be no restriction about trade and 


~ever there is a mixed company. 
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industry. But whereas trade and industry 
-cannot be chegked, they can be and 
should be taxed heavily to the benefit o: the 
respective provinces concefned. This will 
relieve much of the ill-feeling that a province 
may*have about the people of other provinces, 
who make their fortunes in it without settling ° 
in it, and send, spend and hhoard most of heir 
earnings elsewehere. Besides, it will kring 
about a better distribution of wealth, which is 
highly desirable. 

Next, we come to another cure, which :t is 


- not at all difficult to effect and which it is only 


so very desirable to do. We ‘have already reer- 
red to bad manners as a vital cause of provincial 
ill-feeling. Tact and good manners must 
ypprove on all sides. Hevery domiciled ctm- 
munity in every province should improve its 
manners. It must learn the language of 
the province and use it more freely «when- 
Tt must 
enter more fully into the social and commuaal 
life of the province, as formerly it used to :Jo° 
Education ofe a liberal charaeter is; we hoze, 
one of the few things that will bring round the 
happy inter-provincial relations that used to be 
the rule sometime back but is tnfortunately no 
more. Every province should have the good 
sense to patronise the culture and language of 
other provinces along with its own. For the 
greatest. benefit that, is desirable from inter- 
provincial relations,is cultural fusion. But tkis 
does not mean that a province must sacrifice 
its own language and culture. That must never 
be the case. It must refain its own indiy’- 
duality and still assimilate a number of other 
diversified culture. This will bring about the 
happiest and most spontaneous growth. Hera: 
we are reminded of what Dr. Radhakumud 
“Mukherji once suggested as a remedy of <he 
communal problem, namely, “ Central unity ” 
with “cultural autonomy.” This indeed is the 
very best solution. And we can apply this exper- 
advice in the sphere of inter-provincial relations 

Next, we want that the future constitutior. 
must rectify the mistake of the previous one. 
Provinces must on no account be autonomous 
unless the centre is autonomous first. We have 
already considered this point in detail, 

Another remedy for provincialism ig to do 
away with the segregation into “ martial” and 


‘~ “non-martial ” races. It has led to much resent-~ 


ment and ill-feeling. Moreover, this classification 
has particularly reserved the army, which is an 
all-India career, .exclusively to people of a 
limited number of groups. It has thus restric- 
ted competition and has caused economic dis- 
dicontent among the so called “ non-martial ” 
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races. Thus, the removal of this classification 
will aut an end to two-fold causes of inter- 
provincial discontent. 

It is often *thought in Bengal that since 
every other province is antl-Bengali, therefore, 
the Eengalis are humiliated everywhere. bt may 
or msy not be true. For the huneiliation which 


the =Sengalis suffer outside Bengal, we should 


suppcse the political situation in Bengal to be 
primzrily responsible. No people can retain its 
respect outside its own territory if inside it 


_they are not in a very respectable position. The 


Bengalis outside Bengal are the Bengali Hindus 
and they have a poor status in Bengal. So how 
can zhey command respect ? Hence it was a 
blurder on our part not to have acecpted a coali- 
tien government in Bengal. . This blunder should 
not be repeated. A coalition government Will 
considerably improve the position of Bengalis 
outasle Bengal. And this will.remove much 
groind for provincial ill-feeling. Here we are 


“renznded of another reason which has lowered 


the Bengalis outside Bengal—namely, internal 
quazrels among, prominent leaders in Bengal, 
e.g., Subhas Bosé’s quarrels with the late J. M. 
Sen Gupta, or the incessant quarrels between 
the two most .—prominent newspapers of Bengal 
thaz are supposed to be the mouthpitce of the 
province. Whether one party is right or another 


_ party is wrong is immaterial for our purposes. 


What matters is that it has detracted from the 
respect which Bengalis “expect outside Bengal, 


._ weich has encoutaged ill-treatment of them. 


And this has led to provincial ill-feeling. This 
must be cured. 
* +The next greatest cure of provincialism lies 


. it provincial re-groupings on a, linguistic basis. 


‘The present grouping is very unsatisfactory and 
is a potent cause of provincialism. The 
Eengali-speaking districts of Bihar have been 
a corstant source of trouble. This kind of 
reculiar grouping should be done away with. 

Next, we come to another cause of provin- 
cial ill-feeling. . Domicile laws are not the same 
in ail the provinces. Thus some provinces are 
a3 an advantage over the rest. This defect 
snould be removed. All provinces must have 
Iniform domicile laws. This will put all the 
rrovinces on the same-plane and remove ill- 
reling.® 

The cure of provincialism has something 
to do with the question of minorities. In every 
province now-a-days there is a certain portion 
of foreign, that is, non-provincial population, 
which is the minority. The proportion of this 
minority to the original inhabitants of a province 
jas increased*in almost every province during 
she past decades. This has also intensified 


- selves. 
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provincialism. Formerly, say fifty years back, 
when the minorities were not as large and when 
railway travelling was not as popular %s in our 
time; the minorities would merge jn the bigger 
society of the original inhabitants of the province 
of their domicile. Thus, there could note be any 
question of provincialism iff those days. But 
in our days things are different. Since the 
minorities are sufficiently big and since railway 
travelling is very popular, they organize them- 
selves and keep up afi connections with their 
original homelands and thus cannot merge 
themselves completely in the people of the pro- 
vince of their domicile. This causes friction 
and then the minorities are looked at as 
traitors and they are refused admittance in the 
body politic of the province of their domicile. 
Now, it is bad Voth for the minorities and the 
original inhabitants of a province thus to in- 
crease ethe difference that already separates. 
them. For one thing is certain, that the 
minorities cannot remain as a group by them- 
They must identify themselves with a 
larger group—either they must keep connections 
with the people of their original province or 
they must identify themselves with the people 
of the protince of their domicile. If they are 
refused admittance in the body politic of the 
latter province, then they will naturally look 
to their original province. And this will only 
create and’ strengthen opposition in every pro- 
vince. Hence the minorities should identify 
themselves with the province of their domicile 
and the original inhabitants of every province 
should make this identification possible. And 
in it lies the happiest solution of provincialism. 

Lastly, we shall expect the educated classes 
throughout the country to give all attention to 
the problem that they should. Provincial feel- 
ings are so bitter at present that no casus belli 
is missed by some political leaders. They have 
used their remarkable talents to point out all 
supposed and imaginary grievances along with 
real ones. The only people who can handle 
such a delicate situation are the educated classes. 
Pref. Amaranatha Jha’s endeavour in this respect 
is very creditable. He is an outstanding 
personality in Northern India. As _ Vice- 
Chanceflor of the Allahabad University he holds 


’ an eminent place among the educationists of the 


country. His interesting article in The Modern 
Review (April, 1941) and his sympathy for the 
Bengali language, is, or at any rate should be, 
to other senior educatiqnists glorious examples. 
It is not very, necessary that the litevature of a 
province must be preached and taught by the 
people of that province alone. Far more effec- 
tive and sensible will be the scheme under which 
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every province will be interested in. the literature 
of every ether province, 

The long and the short of it is that the 
situation is already bad. And it shall grow 
worse if 1t is allowed to. If even now it is not 
taken up in all sexiousness, striking when the 
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iron has already become cold will be of no avail. 
The intelligentsia must give undivided attention 
to this question, for upon a happy inter- 
provincial relation depends the’ feasibility of a 
greater, achievement—mamely, the proposed 
‘Federation of, India.’ 


DIPAVALI 
By BERTRAM GODWIN STEINHOFF 


“Heap cassia, sandal-buds, and stripes 


Of Jabdanum, and aloe-balls 
Smeared with dull nard an, Indian wipes 
From out her hair.” 


Browning. Paracelsus « 
e 


1 

Ages ago, as old books tell, 
A demon did in Prajyotisha dwell, 
Who cast his leering profligate eyes 
On the ee of men, and the goods of the 

«skies. 

@ 

The fairest of daughters, of gods, and of men, 
He lured, and locked in his loathsome den, 
Patala, beneath the storm-tossed main— 
They never saw the light of day again. 


3 
Then all the gods of earth, and sky, 
With buckler, and armour, ‘and sword on thigh— 
“Narakasura shall not live another day,” . 
They said, and marched to the dread ,affray. 


“Too long we have suffered his cunning wiles, 
Lulled by the craft of his winsome smiles; 
And now he has stolen, by. infamous frauds, 
Aditi’s ear-rings, the mother of the gods.” 


But armour, and buckler, and sword of steel, 
Failed to lay Narakasura by the heel. 

They appealed then to Krishna of pitying eye, 
And Krishna to Vishnu, lord of the sky. 


6 ° 
But Vishnu did ponder, and hesitate— 
“What is there down in the Book of Fate ?” 
“Fivil deeds more than the sands of the Seag, 
But likewise much penance, and austerities.” 


wi 
“Stay dw your hand,” said Vishnu then, 
“Merit still counts in ‘the world of men.’ 
Then Krishna laid down his fateful bow, 
And let Narakasura scatheless go. . 
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8 
But Vishnu the all-seeing god of the sky 
Marked his deeds, as the days went by— 
“Weigh now hig merits” then Vishnu said, 
“Tf they kick, the beam, let him pay wi reat 


9 
- “Sixteen thousand, fairest of the fair, 


In dark Patala lie prisoned therg.” 
“Grant ‘him one wish, before Ite die,” 
Said Vishnu to Krishna of pitying eye. 


10 ° 

Then the downcast Narakasura said, 
“One boon I crave, ere I be with the dead : 
Let this day be a feast day eternally.” 
“ Be it so,” said Krishna of pitying eye. 

e 11 
And then, with one stroke of his puissant blade, - 
Nawakasura’ s head in the dust was laid. 
And straigatway the daughters of gods, and men, 
Were freed from Patala’s darksome den. ° 


12 
The fourteenth day of the dark fortnight 
@f Kartik ended that deadly fight, 
Ages ago; as old books say— = * 
That day is Diwali—and still today 

13 
All pious Hindoos rise from their bed, 
With sweet-scented oils anoint their heads 
And bathe in the soul-cleansing Ganga’s flood— 
But the nameless streamlet is just as good. 


14 : 


. Lakshmi now takes the reins in her hang, 


And the pious housewife, by her command, 
Makes, of fourteen different, herbs, a, dish, 
Succulent, and sweet, as heart may wish, 


15 
Symbolical of ehdless Ananta’s thread, 
With the watchful Fates interpenetrated, 
With fourteen knots for the fousteen days 
Of the waning moon, and her lessening rays, 
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16 
Fourteen lamps, when the evening comes, 
Are lit inside, gnd around their homes. 
No image of Lakshmi adorns the place, 
But 2 gold coin placed in the inmost space, 


| 17 ° 
With suppliant flowerage interlaced, 
And gilded with unctuous sandal paste.” 
The Vaishya now strikes his balance sheet, 
And lays it at Lakshmi’s symbolled feet. 


. 18 
Arrives now the hour of peaceful night. 
Houses, and streets, are flooded with light 
Of a myriad lamplets artistically, 
Inviting the gaze of the passer-by. 


: 
Wow children, who all should have long been 
asleep, 
Wh ringing laughter, glad vigils keep, 
With crackers, and squibs, and fiery sprites 
‘~hey are Lakshmi’s especial favourites. 


: 20 
For Lakshmi, the bountiful goddess of wealth, 
Rides on her viewless van by stealth. 
INo house will she enter upon that night, 
But only those where the lamps burfi bright. 


21, 


. “he old gods die; and death is a birth; 


” 
= 
s 
a 


And new gods people the sky and earth, 
Ceres not lives, nor her peacocks bright 


. Draw Juno’s car in her skyey flight, 


But-Lakshmi still lives, and reigns, on Diwali 
night. 


Nom 


There are several versions of the imaavalt 


(row of lamps) ‘festival of lights.’ I have 
selected the one generally accepted by Oriental 
scholars. 

With regard to the metre of this poem, every 
line, whatever its length, has only four “beats? 
or ‘stresses.’ “The sound length of every line 
is the same, except the last, which is an 
‘ alexandrine.’ 

The Diwali season commences on the four- 
teenth day of the dark fortnight of Kartik 
(Octoher-November). 
named Narak Chaturdashi, and commemorates 
the victoyy of Krishna over the demon Naraka- 
sura.. This legend finds place in the Kalika 
Purana, and other sacred books of the East. 
che Vedas embody the earliést efforts of the 
Aryan mind, or of that branch of the Aryan 
race which ewigrated to India, to formulate a 
consistent system of the universe. They are 


° extremely subjective in parts, but mainly ob- 


The fourteenth day is. 
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jective in outlook, being a personification of the 
elements, and forces of Nature—anthropomor- 
phism. Parts of them are entirely, metaphysical, 
known as the Vedanta philosophy—the end of 
the Vedas—‘anta’ meaning end. ‘,Ananta’s 
thread,’ a phrase appearing, in this poem, means 
the endless thread—-anta--end—an-anta= 
without end. The Upanishads are a compen- 
dium of Hindu philosophy, representing, 
according to Max Maller, the highest stage of 
speculation to which the human mind has 
attained. The Puranas, of which there are 
several, are a later production, embodying a 
Vast callection of legends and myths, and folk- 
lore, which constitute the staple of later 
Sanscrit literature—epic, dramatic, and lighter 
works intended*for the grasp of the popular 
mind, But behind all the fantastic, and often 
grotesque, imagery of tht legends and myths 
there is a metaphysical background, from which 
all the ceremonial and practical counterpart 


. of these abstract ideas are worked out, wth a 


fatal logic, to all the details of the conduct of 
life, the daily round of every Hindu, whether 
he devoutly bows to the image of Ganesha, or 
applies hie mind to the contemplation of these 
metaphysical abstractions. For the whole life 
of every Hindu, be he Brahmin, or Kshatrya, 
or Vaisya, or Sudra, is guided and dominated 
by his relfgion—‘ Hinduism.’ 

“ Religfon is ever present to a Hindu’s mind. It 
colours all his ideas, It runs through every fibre of his 
being. It is the very Alpha and Omega of his whole 
earthly career. He is born religious, and dies religious. 
He is religious in his eating and drinking, in his sleeping 
and waking, in his dressing and undressing, in his rising 
up aad sitting down, in his work and amusement. Nay, 
religion attends him in antenatal ceremonies long before 
his birth, and follows him in endless offerings for the 
good of his soul long after death.” (Sir Monier 
Wihams: Religzous Life and Thought m India). 


According to the legendary history of India 
Narakasura (Narak—Hell, Hades. Asuras 
demon) was a fearful demon dwelling in 
Prajyotisha, supposed now to be the western 
part of modern Assam. The demon was pro- 
fligate in the extreme, and, not content with 
smaller fry, at last carried off the ear-rings of 
Aditi, ethe mother of the gods. Adrti has 
her counterpart in Cybele, Berecynthia, and so 
on, in the mythology of the Greeks, Romans, 
and Egyptians, all of whom seem to have bor- 
rowed from the ancient Aryans of India. The 
gods thereupon declared war on Narakasura, 
but being unequal to thé combat, they gppealer 
to Vishnu for help. Krishna, the Indian counter- 
part of Hercules, Theseus, and other classical 
herces, slew the. demon, and recovered the 
stolen jewels. ; 


: 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE ON HIS PICTURES 


According to another version of the same 
legend, the women of both the worlds appealed 
to Vishnfi (Apollo, Phoebus, the Sun, Mithra, 
etc.) to destyoy the demon, and vindicate the 
honour of womanhood. But Narakasura, not- 
withstanding his profligacy, had, as is not 
uncommon in such *characters, some grains of 
piety in his soul, and by penance and austerities 
had accumulated a store of spiritual merit, so 
that even Vishnu was not able to do him harm. 
But, at last, when Narak&sura’s evil deeds out- 
weighed the good, Vishnu ordered Krishna to 
allow the demon one boon only at the moment 
of death, and then to slay him. The boon the 
demon craved was that the day of his death 
should ever after be observed as a day of feast- 
ing. “Be it so,’ said Krishna, and then slew 
him. Forthwith all the damsels he had kidnap- 
ped, and imprisoned in Patala (Hell) were 
hberated, @ 

By later accretions Lakshmi, the Hindu 
goddess of wealth, came to be associated with 
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the observances of the Diwali festival, and has 
now become the central figure. Her ‘vahan’ 
is the owl, not the *hoot-owl, but the screech- 
owl. Sarasvati is the Hindu goddess of wisdom, 
as Minerva (the grey-eyed Athene) was of the 
Greeks: Both Sarasvati and Lakshmi are the 
daughters of Iurga, the warrior goddess, whose 
‘vahan’ is the lion. The lotus flower and 
conch shell are the distinctive symbols of 
Lakshmi; the ‘vina,’ or ‘harp, the symbol of 
Sarasvati. The owl was the bird sacred to 
Minerva also. | 


On Diwali night Lakshmi is said to go 
about ot her ‘ vahan’ (Anglicized—van), and to 
bless only those houses that are illuminated, 
however humbly, as a token of the pious inten- 
tion of the inmates. * : 


Diwali is one of the cleanest, the brightest, 
and most picturesque of the festivals of phe 
Hindu Calendar. In the present writer’s opmion 


Til Sankrant takes the first place. 





WHAT RABINDRANATH TAGORE WROTE 
IN MOSCOW ON HIS PICTURES ; 


Tup language of sound is a tiny drop in the 
silence of the infinite. The universe has its 
eternal language of gesture, it talks in the voice 
of pictures and dance. Every object in this 
world proclaims in the dumb signal of lines and 
colours the fact that it is not a mere logical 
abstraction or a mere thing of use, but it is uni- 
que in itself, it carries the miracle of its 
existence. : | 

But there are countless things whom we 
know but do not recognise in the fact that they 
exist though we may have to acknowledge them 
as facts that are injurious or beneficial. It 1s 
enough for me that a flower exists as a flower, 
but my cigarette has no other claim upon me for 
its recognition but as being useful for my 
smoking habit. 

But there are other things which have cer- 
tain rhythm or character in their forms which 
makes us acknowledge the fact that they are. 
In the book of creation they are the sentences 
that ame underlined “with coloured pencil 


and we cannot pass ‘them by. They seem to 
cry out, “See, here I am,” and our mind bows 
its head and never questions, “ Why are you.” | 


In a picture the artist creates the language 
of undoubted reality, and we are satisfied that 
we see. It may not be the representation of 4 
beautiful woman but that of a commonplace 
donkey, or of something that has no credtntial 
of truth in nature but only in its own artistic 
significance. 

People often ask me about the meaning of 
my pictures. I remain silent even as my /ic- 
tiires are. It is for them to express themselves 
and not to explain. They have nothing ulterior 
to their own appearance, and if that appearance 


_earries its ultimate worth then they yemain, 


otherwise they are rejected and forgotten even 
though they may have some scientific truth or 
ethical justification. 


Sept. 15, Moscow 
1930 
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“S/W TAXATION OF AGRICULTURAL INCOME IN BENGAL : « 


sn ee | ITS PROS AND CONS) 
| By BIMAL CHANDRA SINHA, mA. 


Tun Government of Bengal ‘has recently 
published a Bill for taxing agricultural Income 
in Bengal. ‘The proposal was in the: air from 
some time past and it has as such not been @ 
surprise to the public. In fact taxation -of agri- 
cultural income is not an entirely new thing even 
in Bengal. The first Income Tax Act of 1860 
@id not exempt agricultural income from tgxa- 
tion, nor was such exemption granted when the 
certificate tax was converted into a general 
inc®me tax in 1869-70. But wlten the Income 
Tax was introduced permanently later oy, 
agricultural income was not taxed in Bengal 


because of certain historical reasons and has™ 


enjoyed exemyfijon ever since.° The Taxation 
Enquiry Committee after examining this pro- 
blem came to the conclusion that : 

“There is ample justification for the proposal that 
incomes from agriculture should be taken into account 
for the purpose of determining the rate at which the 
_ tax on the other income of the same person should be 
assessed, if it should prove administratively feasible and 
practically worthwhile.” e 


Still some doubted the legality of such a 

measure but all such doubts have finally been 
gat at rest by the Government of India Act 1935, 
“which has definitely given the provincial 
- governments authority to impose such a tax by 
mentioning ‘taxes on agricultural income’ as 
a distinct item in the provincial legislative list. 
The Governments of Bihar and Assam have af- 
ready’ introduced such a tax after the 
inauguration of provincial autonomy. It is 
therefore only natural that the Govergment of 
pengal—and specially this Government of 
Bengal, always smarting under the pain of bud- 
cat deficits and hence in perpetual quest for new 
iaxes, would hardly let go this opportunity of 
adding a new and substantial tax to its already 


fong list of taxes. The Bill therefore is not sur- , 


prising in itself. But the Bill is certainly sur- 
prising in, its present context. 


Ture BACKGROUND OF THE PROPOSAL 


We have already referred to the findings of 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee. which though 
convinced of ,its desirability did not however 
unequivocally recommend its introduction. 
Since then the problem has been examined by 


the*‘Land Revenue Cogimission. and also by Mr. 
Gurner, the special officer appointed to examine 
the recommendations of the Land Revenue 
Commission. The majority of the Land Revenue 
Commission felt_that the defects of the Per- 
manent Settlement are so fundamental that 
nothing shdrt of its total abolition can solve 
these complex problems. The majority therefore 


advocated the sholition-not only of the Perms. 
nent Settlement but also of the whole zemindari 
et ee eee ae 

“the actual -cultivators into the position of tenants hold- 


ing direct nder wernment by acquiring the inter- 
ests af all classess of rent receivers.” 


But the C issi Iso rec n 
agricultural income tax chiefly as a transitional 


measure. dt has been remarked in para 134-137 
of the Report that: 


“We desire to point out that on the basis of the 
present two-party settlement operations, it would not be 
possible to earry out a scheme of State acquisition in 
less than 30 years. The suggestions which we may make 
for improvihg economic conditions should not be post- 
poned for so long a period, and in order to put them 
into operation it will be necessary to raise addititional 
revenue.,.... We should prefer an agricultural. income 
tax, to be imposed as a transitional measure until the 
scheme of State acquisition is effected. or as a per- 
manent emeasure. if Government consider that State 
acquisitien should not be undertaken for financial and 
other reasons. We are strongly of opinion that ef aan- 
culiural income tax is imposed, tt should be applied 
solely for the imnrovement of aqriculture or with nro- 
pias connected with agricultural improvement.” (Italics 
ours). , ; 


Mr. Gurner, while examining the recommen- 
dations of the Bengal ' Land Revenue 
Commission, felt that if assurance could be 
given that along with the levy of an agricultural 
Income tax Government would give effect as 
part and parcel of the same reform to the 
recommendations for greater facility in collection 
of rents, opposition would be largely disarmed. 
He however remarked that (a) if the tax is 
i&tended to be onlv a preliminary to compulsory 
purchase, it would have two very definite ad- 
vantages to the State, wiz., even if the financial 
returns are relatively small the establishment 
of the principle would be of value ih itself; and 
the landholder’s own returns for the purpose of 
assessment of income tax would go a long way 
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to dispelling any exaggerated ideas as to the 
actual net loss which would be caused to them 
by compulsory purchase. But Mr. Gurner has 
kindly warnetl that the principle of applying the 
proceeds of the tax solely to agricultural 
improvement may not be adhered to in ape long 
run, for, 

“as is already the case, it might be difficult i In practice 


to give effect to the application of the tax to these 


special purposes.” ‘ 


Tue Brut: Irs Provisions 


This being the background of the Bill, it 
was naturally expected that any such Bill can- 
not in these circumstances but be a part and 
parcel of wide reforms undertaken as a result 
of the findings and recommendations of the Land 
Revenue Commission. Curiously enough the 
Government has scrupulously avoided commi#t- 
ting itself to any particular line of action on 
this issue and Government statements both in 


the Assembly and the Council at the time of , 


discussion of the Report are masterpieces of 
equivocation. This Bill again has been framed 
not as a measure of reform of the existing land 


system but because . 


“additional revenue is urgently needed to meet the 
expanding needs of the Province. and because the Gov- 
ernment consider that it is equitable to impose such a 
tax.’ : ° 


With these objects in view, it ha¢ been pro- 
vided that a tax would be levied on agricultural 
income arising from lands situated in Bengal 
the rates being slightly less steeply graded than 
those existing under the Indian Income Tax Act 
1922, though the exemption limit is the same 
as under that, Act, 7.e., Rs. 2000 per annum, and 
there is no super-tax. There is also the usual 
distinction between individuals and companies 
regarding the rates, for while the rates have 
been graduated in the case of every individual, 
Hindu undivided family or Ruler of an Indian 
State. the companies and associations have been 
taxed at a flat rate of two annas and six pies 
in the rupee. - 

The Bill by, its definition of agricultural 
income seeks to tax three types of Income, 1z., 
(i) agricultural income from land (72) “agricul- 
tural income from buildings and (ii) mixed 
income which is partially agricultural income 
and partially imcome chargeable under the 
Indian Income Tax Act under the head 
“ business.” Agricultural income from land 
include§ “all income derived from land by 
agriculture * or by the performance by a culti- 
vator or receiver of rent-in-kind of any process 
ordinarily employed by a cultivator or receiver 
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of rent-in-kind to tender the produce raised or 
received by him fit to be taken to market or the 
sale by a cultivator or receiver of rent-in-kind 
of the produce raised or receiveel by him in res- 
pect of which no process has been performed 
other than a process of the nature described 
above. Agriceltural income from buildings has 
been defined as any income derived from any 
building owned and occupied by the receiver of 
the rent or revenue of any such land with respect 
to which or the produce of which any operation 


mentioned above is carried on, provided of 


course such building is on or in the immediate 
vicinity of the land, and is a building which 
the receiver of the Fent or revenue or the culti- 
vator or the receiver of the rent-in-kind by 
reason of his connestion with the land, requires 
as a dwelling hhouse, or as a storehouse or other 
out-building. To this must be added all income 
derived from any rent or revenue derived from 
land which is used for agricultural purposes and 
is either assessed to land revenue in British 
India or subject to a local rate assessed and 
collected by officers of the Grown as such. 
Finally, exemption has been gfanted to all en- 
dowments made for charitable and religious 
purposes such as Debutter and Wakf properties. 
The assessable income in the case of land means 
al] income under this head less anv sums paid 
in the previous year on account of land revenue . 
or rent or any local rate or céss (including 
Education cess) in yespect gf such land; the 
amount of interest paid in the previous year in 
respect of any mortgage or charge; certain 
allowances in respect of depreciation of, oF 
current. repairs to any irrigation or protactive 
work or any other capital asset other than 4 
building; any sum paid in the previous year as 
premium in order to effect any insurance against 
oss of or damage to such land or any crops to 
be raised or cattle to be reared thereon; and 
fifteen per cent of total amount of rent or reventc 
receivers necessarv for maintaining administra- 
tion. Almost similar allowances have also been 
made in the case of income from buildings. “The 
Bill, thus. is intended to cover a large number 
of agricultural interests including the cultivator 
and the receiver of rent-in-kind on the one hand 


. and the Jand-lords and all rent-receiverg on the 


other as also a, large number of agricultural! 
operations beeinning from cultivation and 
marketing and going upto rent-recerving and 
revenue-collecting. 
e 
Soms Connectep Issurs 


It is therefore little difficul# to anticipate 
the real motive behind this curious measure. 


5 


% 
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Published at a time when the Bill cannot but be 
taken in conjunction with recent discussion on 
the subject, it however makes no open reference 
to these reportg and recommendations but is 
supposed to be mainly. a revenue measure. Thus 
besides other more technical questions the fol- 
lowing general issues, amongst otgers must arise 
in this connection : 

(i) Is this measure 3 part of any large 
scale reform under contemplation or is it an 
isolated measure ? 

(iz) If it is not an isolated measure, (a) 
what is the nature of the reforms that the 
Government’ contemplates to undertake,? (6) 
Can this measure serve the purpose of the Land 
Revenue Commission, which in suggesting this 
aga temporary measure, explicitly mentioned 
that such a measure may be adopted only be- 
cause the suggestions made for improving the 
economic conditions cannot be postponed for 30 
years—a period deemed necessary for the liqui- 
«dation of the zemindari system? (c) Is this in 
. any way meant for abruptly reducing the profit 
of the zemindays and thus artificially reducing 
the total amoun of compensation if and when 
paid in any scheme of State acquisition ? 

(a) If if is an isolated measure, 2.€., an 
alternate to State acquisition of zefmindaries, 
(a) Will this Bill satisfy the conditions laid 
down by the Land.-Revenue Commission that the 
"proceeds of the tax should be applied wholly to 
agricultural improvements? (6),Is this measure 
more in the nattre of a® political patchwork 

‘rather than a thorough reform framed, as Mr. 
Gurner thought, for disarming the opposition 
that this measure i$ likely to meet? In what 
_way can it be an alternative to thorough-going 

_ scheme of land reform ?- 


THE Bri—an UNACCEPTABLE MEASURE e 


The Bill in this way is thoroughly an un- 
acceptable measure. Any critical examination 
af the main features of the Bill would, clearly 
reveal that the Bill seeks to do more harm than 
good’ to the larger interests of the country. For 
the Bill is if it is not anything else a very 
' clever mixture of opportunism, reaction and 
self-interest—an unholy combination in which 
bigger problems and wider interests -of the 
country ean hardly have any place. The 
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Government thas, while maintaining studied 
silence on the vital questions, thrown this as a 
sop to the cerebrus of public opinior® It has 
taken this cue out of the recommendations of 


the Land Revenue Commission no doubt, but 
this pose of radicalism (it is however not radical 


enough even for a pose)* will not help the 
Government for long. The Bill in fact has been 
conceived in the narrowest of spirits; it is only 
a tax without its benefits, for, had the Govern- 
ment any real intefttion of benefiting the 
argiculturists, it would not have hastened to omit 
the limitations suggested by the Commission 
regarding the use of the proceeds of the tax. It 
is thuse opportunistic in character because it 
seeks to exploit public feeling merely to raise 
additional money to be gambled away on the 
whims of the ministry. It is a measure prompted 
by self-interest because it may not only save the 
face of the ministry by reducing, if not by 
completely meeting, the huge budget deficit that 
is likely to occur but it would also satisfy the 
members of the coalition party—treally no tenants 
but small landholders always at conflict with 
the bigger ones by penalising the big zemindars 
in particular without any benefit to the peasan- 
try. Reactéon in fact cannot go further. Times 
has certainly come to prick this bubble of 
ministerial hypocrisy. It is for the public to 
demand with all possible determination that 
this game of putting a cloak—ithough a very 
thin cloake~of radicalism on really reactionary 
measures has got to stop now. We should not 
therefore be satisfied with this plece-meal 
measure but compel the Government to take up 
the fundamental problems that demand 
immediate solution. “The duty of the Govern- 
ment in these circumstances,” the present writer 
had cecasion to observe in his evidence before 
the Land Revenue Commission,* “should be not 
to aggravate this tendency of individualist ex- 


ploitation, but make a drive towards collective 


economy.” The Bill, if made law, would without ° 
doubt aggravate this tendency of individualist 
exploitation thus deepening the crisis and 
making the solution of our fundamental problems 
more distant and more difficult, 


a 
‘ * Vide Vol. IV of the Report as also B. C. Sinha: 


A Changing World and other Essays (Prakashani). 


Tse Dean of Durham who was Headmaster of some of 
the leading Public Schools in England for many years 
in Things Ancient and Mogern observes that “most 
people feel that schoolmasters have had a great’ many 
opportunities of telling them what they ought to think 
when they were young and they see no reason why the 
process should be continued in later years.” This obser- 
vation would justify the publication of a .book on 
Education by one who has not been a Headmaster and 
would condemn this present study as coming from one 
who has been in charge of a College for many a sum- 
mer. In spite of this observation, which the Dean 
himself does not pay heed to, since he proceeds to 
write on Hiducation and to extoll the Public Schaol 
system, I go forward to write this analysis uf this fresh 
eriticism of our Educational system. 

The book falls logically into two parts, though 
the author prefers four parts, a critical view of the 
past and a forward look to_the future, the reconstruc- 
tion of the Educational system so as to fulfil its part 
in the general remodelling of the New Age. The ecriti- 
cal examination of the past has been attempted before. 
Criticism, some well-informed, others blinded by pre- 
Judices, are not lacking. Indeed one has Grown weary 
of listening to platitudes condeming the whole system 
of Education. We need badly not Jeremiahs who just 
lament and. shed copious tears over the present but 
Josuahs who will lead us out of the chgos and the 
captivity of the present into a glorious New Land. 
Bengal can count the critics of its educatienal institu- 
. tions by the thousand but how few have come forward 
with new experiments, new models, to break down the 
monotony of our present educational system. Ideals, 
whether educational or moral or artistic, usually make 
their avatars and become incarnate, taking form and 
shape in individuals rather than in groups and,in asso- 
cilations. And individuals, in becoming conscious of 
such incarnation, struggle and exerl themselves to make 
the ideal real. We are in need of such incarnatioas not 
only in Bengal but in the whole world. We need leaders 
who will give their life-blood to a new school, to a new 
College and then pointing their finger to their sacrificial 
adventures they would be entitled to say follow me. 
Of commissions and of surveys we have had a surfeit. 
If this new publication on Problems of Education helps 
kindle zeal and fervour in some noble soul to show us 
the way out of the tyranny of curriculums and sylla- 
buses, it would have rendered invaluable service to the 
Bengal of to-morrow. 

The author break§ many a Jance with the Secondary 
Kiducation Bill. This has become a political issue an 
I refrain from passing comments on it. The legislators 
should be able to settle the issue to the best advantage 
of the country. 

The constructive part of the book deserves carefyl 
study and consideration. It is indeed, as far as I ath 
concerned, the part that matters. All who is really 
interested in youth will admit the great fascination of 
the scholgstic profession. Academic life offers golden 
opportunities to the teacher and the pupil for mutual 
reactions and*impacts. Personal contacts are the salt 


*The Problems of Education in Bengal by B. C. 
Sinha, Calcutta. Thacker Spink & Co., 1941. 
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of life. And whenever there are free and gpontaneous 
interactions of personalities something, which is of value 
to both, happens. This intercourse and impact may 
be rendered difficult by inadequate organization, and a 
faulty system of Education may ever hinder it, No 
teacher, however, who is interested in his vocation, can 
fail to find oceasions for friendly communications with 
his youn& comrades. The author laments, as thousands 
of others do, that contacts between the teacher and, the 
pupils are extremely difficult owing to the large numbers 
that overcrowd our institutions. The eyes of all age 
raised to the hills of Writer’s Buildings for higher 
grants and more generous support to education. But 
what the millionaries of Calcutta are doing? Where 
is private initiative and enterprise? Then again pwpils 
in Calcutta schools and Colleges spend large sums of 
raoney in supplementing the faulty teaching received 
there. Early in the morning and late in the evening 


“tutors dart from pupil to pupil to coach them and to 


prepare them for ,the work which wi¥ not be done in 
the class room. It seems to have become an accepted 
dogma that no student can possibily succeed in his 
examination unless he-gets a tutor. I have heard 
parents bemoaning the fact that, on account of their 
inability to engage a tutor, their son cannot be expected 
to do well in the examination. Private enterprise, sup- 
port from the wealthy. and a much higher scale of 
fees in the case of parents who spend a good deal in - 
tutors would help to solve the present Svercrowding of 
schools and Colleges. ° 

Longing for a returf of the good old days when 
pious Rishis, and scholarly Gurus gathered around them- 
selves a handful of men and lived with them in intimate 
and friendly intercourse, will not help us much in the 
solution of educational problems®in a democratic age* 
The educational mentors of Europe do not turn ‘their 
eyes for their inspiration to the narrow and limited ‘ 
surroundings of the medievel school. This did flourish 
and prosper to an astonishing degree under the shade 
of the Cathedrals. It produced great scholars and 
savants. This is, however, a democratic age apd tlre 
concern of democracy is not so much to produce scholars 


-as to edueate the masses. The Rishis in India and the . 


priests in the medieval Cathedral fulfilled their mission 
ereditably? In our age we require millions of Rishis 
and priests to mould the character of our youth, and 
how difficult it is to produce a genuine article en masse ! 
Herein lies the fundamental problems of democratic 
education. How to devise machinery to transform 
ordinary human mortals with their ambitions and their 
passions into real genuine rishis and priests, gurus and 
,schoolmasters, in sufficient numbers, to staff oyr educa-~ 
tional institutions with millions of students and pupils ! 
Such problem has not been attempted by any human 
organization before. Plato and Aristotle stil fascinate 
us and their ideals on education are still beacons of 
brightness leading us in a sea of darkness. But Plato 
and Aristotle were concerned only with the education 
of the gentleman-citizen. The foreigners, the parishes, 
the masses were to carry on in the cave of ignorance 
and unreality. Extremely few of thejp succeeded in 
reaching the coveted summit of citizenship. 

The magnitude of the problem of Education in a 


modern democrtai¢c state should never be lost sight of 
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in a realistic appreciation of our educational troubles. 
Cognate with this, and logically resultant from it, is the 
vagueness of our educational ideals. What are we aim- 
ing at? What isethe ideal of education? Plato and 
Aristotle, and the leaders of education in the small 
Greek States of the past, did not lack a clear apprehen- 
sion of Educational aims, Their philosophy of life and 
their conception of the Universe supplad them a ready- 
made methodology. But alas! today we have lost our 
guiding star, and in consequence the little ship of human 
endeavour %s tossed to and fro in uncharted seas. We 


lack, a great writer says, sense of direction. The words— . 


purpose, ideal, aim, have become empty words. “The 
great affair is to move,” Stevenson assures us. 

_ Should we, then, wonder, that educational aims, and 
In consequence, educational organization, currilums’ and 
syllabus, are concerned with the immediate epresent ? 
Since the ideals of life are so nebulous why should the 
youth be annoyed with a consideration of their influence 
= their future happiness. And as the problem of 
‘ving well becomes more shédowy another proklem, 
vhat of earning a living, has become more pressing 
almost crashing beneath its titanic weight the hopes of 
the youth of the world. “‘Uhe outlgok of youth has 
been narrowed, doors have been sealed, channels have 
silted up, there is less choice of route at the cross roads. 
This specially applies to the middle class, For the great 


class the world has become more rigid than I remembere 


it. A young man seems to me to have fewer avenues 
cpen to him affg fewer chances fm these avenues.” 
(J. B. in his Autobiography. Memory Hold-the-Door). 
How true these words sound about the condition of 
our youth in Ipdia! One thing seems certain; pious 
condemnations of an undisciplined desire jor a degree, 
for passing University Examinations or of any’ gther 
examinations, will be like erying in the wilderness. 
In their struggle for living, the youth of the world will 
utilise any av@nues which’ offers him even the slightest 
Opportunities for success. (areerism may be an un~ 
worthy aspiration for a worthy soul., But when there 
is nothing else left to the young man, a career will 
naturally fill up the vacuum. .The gentleman-citizen of 
Plato: and Aristotle did not trouble himself with the 
ecares of this world. eHad he not multitudes of slaves 


\ 
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In most literatures, today, a tidal wave has come bear- 
ing new facts and fancies; the beach is strewn with 
strange arrival. Commotion and bewilderment has 
resulted, especially in the fish-market of criticism. 
“Genuine critics have protested against typical “ modern- 
ism” wiich is mere self~parading shallowness, but there 
are others whose lack of critical appreciation is a defen- 
sive mechanism against fresh creative ideas. Literary 
events of* any magnitude—and “new Hiterature” has 
arrived (in much the same way and in many countries) 
—cannot, however, be wished away or dismissed as in- 
dividual or group conspiracy. IneBengal, too, we are 
in a ferment. Whether this will lead up to a fine access 
or merely register a necessary phase of change and re- 
valuation, no @ne can tell. New poetry, in any case, 
has come undeniably, and the fact that it is evoking 
both hostility and fanatical support, and yet strengthen- 
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and mechanics: to provide him with all the necessities 
of life? He could devote himself to the lgfty occupa- 
tions of philosophical contemplation and to rule the 
state. He was serving the city by rulipg it. This was 
his function, his sacred calling, and all his education 
was directed to this purpose, to prepare himself to rule 
like .2 gentleman. 

.JIn a modern democratic sfate the steel frame of 
primitive societies has collapsed. Today we are all 
potential rulers and all have to be trained to rule: 
We are all philosophers and we all have to be trained 
for ‘philosophical contemplation. But we must all be 
producers also, field labourers, agriculturists and mer- 
chants and what not. What kind of education can the 
modern democratic age devise to fit each citizen for 
every thing, for ruling and for obeying, for earning and 
for spending, for producing and for consuming. Here 
is the ti®igic impotence of the modern state. Perhaps 
the problem is too big and too large for human endea- 
vour and we, puny human beings, go on just struggling. 

Mr. Sinha rightly emphasises the importance of reli- 
gion in education and I gladly endorse his concluding 
remarks, Religion must supply, a¢cording to Mr. Sinha, 
the sygthesis, the underlying unity, the harmony of 
the body politic. Every word he writes on the subject 
is of the utmost value to the solution of our_educa- 
tional problems. European tradition since the Masters 
of Greece wrote has been based on the necessity of an 
Architectonic Science which would unify all human acti- 
vities and give to all of them a definite sense of direc- 
tion. Religion only can supply this. It will not be 
easy to convince our youngman of the necessity of 
religion unless first of all we disentangle it from a large 
mass of excrescences which go by the name of Religion. 
Tt would take us too far afield to go into such details. 
I have come across an inspiring message from J ohn 
Buchan in the book already quoted. “ Religion is born 
when we actept the ultimate frustration of mere human 
effort and at the same time realise the strengfh which 
comes from Union with super-human reality.” 

These are a few thoughts which the reading of the 
Book so kindly presented to us by the Author have 
suggested to me. 


_ THIS MODERN POETRY 
By AMIYA CHAKRAVORTY, ,m.a., pehil. (Oxon) 


ing and varying itself, is proof of its vitality. Literary 
scholars must now take this movement seriously, criticise 
and question it, and also approach young initiative and 
experimentation with that toleranée which characterises a 
cultured mind. Mainak* by Kamakshi Chatterji, is a 
significant product of the modern movement which 
challenges such interest. 

Abrupt use of words, so as to confront the reader 
avith a range of verse through which he cannot roll 
somnolently; the choice of incisive metaphors, demand- 
ing introspection; and the attempt to present a view 


from many points of viegy simultaneously—these are 


among the repertoire of Mainak’s poetry. *‘folour the 
waves of time,’ says the young poet, and this is not 


* Mainak by Kamakshi Chatterji (Publishers-: 


-Kesvita Bhavan. Price Rupee One). . 


mere colourfulness. “ Life’s decaying lines” convey a 
definite th@ught-form; the “lone beckoning of hills” 
touches our eyes and feelings at once. Lyrical expression 
struggles in thase verses through a technique which jis 
often experimental, but there are signs of genuine syn- 
chronisatipn. Stylistic newness in poetry is the result 
of feeling rendered with intellectual clarity. This needs 
creative power without which art, modern or unmodern, 
must defeat itself. Obsession with doctrines is not con- 
ducive to creative expression and often seeks false 
technical emphasis to justify itself, i 
Mainak is still oppressed, it is true, by a misma 
of “new world weariness,” for which social and political 
reasons can be found, but the author gallantly fights it, 
and the book shows definite emergence. A dedicatory 
poem speaks, in well-worn modernist accents, of bones, 
sunless days, and skeletal waste—cerebral subtlety notes 
this, and even exults in a strange and unreal erfphasis— 
but the poem finally gathers itself up and conquers 
frustration by the human right to love. Pasha is a 
“frustration-complex poem,” on custemary lines; “ God- 
opium,” “life’s gamble,” and “commercial fatigue” 
alternate : but the poem survives. The pine-trees and 
the curyed sky still hold, in a magical measuz, “ tlfe 
Peace Kingdom.” “O God, we are lost in the forest 
of men!” cries out another poem, but carrying an an- 
guish of victory. Dhankata Math, coming later, is a fine 
achievement. Here the poet does not simulate identity 
with the dead field, bereft of grain, but discovers the 
force of hidden reality which is more than realism : 


“Suddenly in surprise 
On my eyes it fell 

Harsh stubble of hay 
Sticking out in a sick field.” - 


The autumn light, at evening, had transformed the 
scene without changing it; there is an unbidden enrich- 
ment of experience. In such flashes of self-awakening 
the poet arrives at himself. Clinging habitseof neurosis, 
so futile, and yet difficult for us to outgrow, must be cast 
aside. “An autumn evening with hay cut,” may be 
desolate, but it is real. And, reality never hampers, it 
earries us starkly and steeply onwards. In probing into 
life’s facts, without a sense of adventure, an artist soon 
degenerates into a pose. From this attitudinising vein, 
devoid of mystery, and of primary feelings—typical of 
derivative poetry—the author has saved himself. He 
18 Intensely engaged and protests. Even when he says, 


“This shadowy night 
With its cold hands 
Has rendered me into stone,” 
he reveals secret passion, breaking the paralysis of grief. 


“Streams of cattle, sheep in this might’s 
darkness move, 

To be made into food for men 

On tomorrow’s dinner table.” 


This is hardly the utterance of a petrified heart. 
He can hurl his sensitive challenge with foree, which 
* 
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cold cynicism would: kill, and evokes response. “ Sociai 
conscience” to him is no doctrine, but a living testa- 
ment; in attacking falsé religion: which offers to the 
gods the food that belongs to man,,he is betraying a 
living faith. Satirical-tragic pieces are often woven into 
the texture of Mainak’s poetry, and not merely added; 
but, in ‘many places, loose threads call for maturer 
craftsmanship. QGpntinuous feeling; and no trick of 
propagandist art, can achieve unity of design; the author 
knows this, and creative organisation becomes morc 
evident in some of his later writings. o 

_ The poem on The Moon is symbolic. The luminous 
dise gazes, as it were, on receding human time, and yet 
this is not mere cold registering of mortality’s failure. 
The moonlight is there. Our experience of moonlight 
ig a wonder which is a part of the human background; 
beauty itself is a challenge to futility. 

This point needs emphasis when “ social conscience,” 
curiously enough, has sometimes been held as a justifica- 
tion for cynicism. Without entering into discussions of 
utility and motive whick are extraneous to art, it mag 
be Said that art is a realm of values while high-brow 
scepticism prides in denial. Bengali poetry, occasionally 
fine in its recent flowering, still suffers from an imported 
blight of cold sopHistication. Structural power, we krow, 
comes from a sense of worth; authenticity in art derives 
from affirmation, and depends upon generous impulses 

ethat a sneering intellect would petrify. Essential form 

or “pure form” demands a positive content which the 
intellectual imagination has turned int@ the stuff of art. 
Display of “belief,” is not validity @ither; for the last 
few decades, except in Rabindranath’s works—and they 
are incomparably and supremely exceptional—Bengali 
poetry has heen suffering irom a weak *excess, revealing 
an utter absence of poetic feeling. We have definitely 
emefged on a higher plane; freed from dead technique 
and derivative emotions, some of our younger writers 
have struck a new vein of initiative. 

The last poem strikes the keynoté. Maimak the 
clipped-winged, futile god, ‘must leave the dream-world 
of mummies, memories,” cricket’s *cries and old age; 
Mainak becomes a Fighter. “ Arise and Speak { ”—this 
is the poet’s invocation to man’s godly youth. In this 
poem, Mr. Chatterjee speaks with power; the hour of 
weary lament is gone even as t&e cloying patterns of 
imitative verse have been discarded; the vitality of 
new verse emerges. Technical terseness must find such 
creative stimulus of thought; in the finer products of 
modern European poetry this blend can be scen; 
pSets are linking themselves up with a new faith. 
Fatalistic mirrorings of a self-destroying age wgll net 
save either poetry or the humanity of which it is the 
product. New Bengali poetry seems to be realising this. 
Mr. Kamgkshi Cnatterji’s poems show that it has out- 
grown that early phase of defeatiss and aggressive 
modernism. Profound human interest—out of whigh a 
new political conscience is being born—will vivify new 
verse and strengthen its bonds with imperishable tradi- 
tions. That process we are watching amidst the cross-~ 
currents of modern Bengali literature. 
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A POsSIBLE TECHNIQUE OF DISARMAMENT 
CONTROL. Lessons From League or. NAtIons 
Experience In Drua Contron: By Laura Puffer 
Morgan. Published by Geneva Research Centre, Geneva, 
Geneva Studies, Vol. XI, No. 7. Pp. 96. Price $040 
or 1.76 Swiss francs. 


The chief object of this study is to suggest a method 
for supervising geduction and limitation of national 
armaments if, as,“or when such action may be taken. 
One might question the timeliness of such a study in 
the midst of the Armageddon which the world is wit- 
nessing at the ‘present time. It is, howeyer, believed 
that “in the matter of disarmament, as in all of the 
other important aspects of the general problem of fhter- 
national peace and organization, the time must come, 
with the end of the present war, when new beginnings 
will have to b® made; in anticipation of that situation 
such studies as the present°one should be prepared in 
advance of the mofhent whet they are needed.” This 
study thus finds its place in the series of publications 


which the Geneva Research Centre intends to devote - 


to problems of international reorganization deemed: like- 
‘ly tq arise after the “war. . 
» After having reviewed the different armaments 


* Jimitation and control systems—quantitative limitation, 


4d@acture of and trade in arms. 


qualitative limitation, budgetary limitation, restriction 
of acquisition of new armaments by manufacture or 
importation-—-the author, in the main body of her study, 
fnalyses the system put into effect by the League of 
Nations in the field of narcotic drugs contra]; .this 
system could be, in the author’s opinion, adapted, to 
some extent at least, to the regulation of the manufac- 
ture of and traf§e in arms. It is to be noted that a 
proposal in this direction was actually made in the 
course of the Disarmament Conference. The . author 
examines the essential elements of this drug traffic con- 
trol system, the machinery and procedure tlerof, and 
analyges.its applicability to the supervision of the manu- 
Measures of xational 
control gver the manufacture and trade in arms actuallys 
in force are also carefully scrutinized. Mrs. Morgan 
arrives at the ¢onclusion that the method which has 
proved, successful in the drug control field is applicable 
also in the field of armaments. It could thus constitute, 
if put mto effect m a proper political setting and given 
the existence of certain essential spolitical conditions, 
a valuable progress in the direction of the limitation and 
reduction of armaments, prerequisites of any fully sue- 
cessful internatgnal organization in the future. 


x. 


A ROYAL RQMANCE: By James Arthur. Pub- 
lished by the Theosophical Publishing House. 1941. 
Adyar, Madras, India. 

Ma Arthur has written a book that will please 


very few, but that will interest many. It deals with a 
rather hackneyed literary problem in an altogether novel 
way. Although good many books have been written 
on the Shakespeare-Bacon problem, it has long ago been 
decided that—even should Bacon have been Shake- 
speare, which is hardly likely—it would make no differ- 
ence whatsoever to any genuine lover of literature. Mr. 
Arthur in 355 elaborate, but beautifully printed, pages 
has expourfled theories which seem to be extremely 
far-fetched. Esoteric literary criticism is not an un- 
common phenomenon in this country; I do not think 
it contributes in any way to the advancement of arts 
and letters, It rather leaves us stranded in a waste 
land of pseudo-spiritual and pseudo-scientific statements 
which have very little to do with literary criticism. 
However, those who wish to take sides and who want 
to know whether Shakespeare was Bacon or Bacon 
Shakespeare, will read the book with the greatest inter- 
est and enjoyment. The paper, the printing, and the 
binding of the book, together with the numerous illus- 
trations, are excellent. 


A. Aronson 


POONA RESIDENCY CORRESPONDENCE : 
Vou. 7. Poona Arrairs (1801-1810) : Edited by Rao 
rhea G. S. Sardesat, B.A. Bombay, 1940. Pop. 679. 

rice 1338. 


It is hardly necessary to dwell on the importance of 
original documents in the reconstruction of history. We 
are thankful to the Government of Bombay for its 
enlightened policy with regard to the authoritative publi- 
cation of English Records of Maratha history. Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar and Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai have 
been rendering their services gratjs to the Government 
of Bombay in editing Poona Residency Correspondence 
of which eight volumes are already published, and one 
more is in preparation. 

The Volume under review covers the period from 
1801 to 1810 during which Colonel Barry Close had 
 aomipesae for short intervals of absence on other 

uty—the Resident at the Court of Baji Rao II. It was 
during this period that the Subsidiary Alliance was 
rivetted on the Maratha Stete and its results, good and 
bad, on the mos} vigorous Indian power, becafhe notice- 
able. It is not possible within the limited space of a 
review to deal with the varied interest and many-sided 
importance of the present volume. We catch a glimpse 
of the military genius of Arthur Wellesley as an organi- 


ser of victory, his close attention to the minutest detail of 
equipment, gommissariat and communications, and_his 
policy of fore-arming against any contingency. Poor Baji 
Rao IL is seen styuggling helplessly against the python 
of British Imperialism unaided by his powerful vassals, 
who realised too late what the Maratha nation had lost 
through its’ own folly. Subsidiary Alliance was meant 
by Lord Wellesley as an Injection for cure; but it prov- 
ed one of slow poisoning. But this was due—as the 
English historians would observe—to the perversity of 
Indian character. This is true if we take Baji Rao II 
as a type. He would not keep even sufficient forees 
of his own to chastise petty® jagirdars or guard his 
territory against any disturbance. He expected the Sub- 
sidiary troops to do .everything because he paid for 
them. His was the economy of the rich Hindu com- 
mercial community of India who would grudge a few 
rupees to an armed guard for the protection ef their 
lives and property and yet spend thousands in feeding 
lice, dying cows and religious vagabonds. Baji Rao II 
spent two laces and a half in distributing sugar to the 
whole city of Poona and outside on the birth of a son; 
but he did not give any relief to his famine-stricken 
people whereas the English by their own efforts. raised 
a subscription of about sixty thousand rupees from 
Bombay for saving the starving people from death. 
We recommend this as well as all the previous 
volumes to the students of Indian history for careful 
perusal. Every University library ought to procure these 
valuable publications before it is too late. We congra- 
tulate Rao Bahadur G. §. Sardesai on the success of this 
yolume, the editing of which betrays no sign of age. 


K. R. Qufnunco 


PAKISTAN—A Nation : By El Hamza. Publish- 
ed by Shaikh Muhdmmad Ashraf, Lahore. 1941. 


Pakistan, in the sense of a separate polxical entity 
for Muslim India, seems to have been first, conceived 
by Sir Muhammad Iqbal, who presided over the Muslim 
League Session in 1980. Choudharie Rehmet Ali in- 
‘vented the term in 1933, and popularised it among the 
Muslim students of Cambridge University. With the 
adoption of the idea by the Muslim League, Pakistan 
has, from the impractical dreams of a poet, passed to 
the realms of political agitation, arousing passions in the 
country. The term, however, is still applied to a num- 
ber of different and sometimes mutually. conflicting 
schemes of redistribution and division of India on a 
religious basis. This book shows that very effectively. 

Written by a Punjab Muslim who is widely travelled, 
it tries to build up a case for the Muslims of India as a 
separate nation, or rather for the Muslims occupying 
north-west India, for “the author has not been able to 
enlarge to any considerable length on the subject ef the 
national self-determination of the East Indian Muslims 
since he Jacks intimate sociological knowledge of that 
region” (p. viii). The main criterion of his approach 
is what he calls ethnicgand cultural unity, but the argu- 
ment is self-contradictory. The author finds himself 
torn between two rival loyalities, the religious and the 
territorial. Out of the total Muslim Indian population, 
says the author, 30 millions live in Bengal, about, the 
same number in Pakistan (by which he means the terri- 
tories constituting the.Punjab, Delhi, Kashmir, the N.-We 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Sind and north-west Raj- 
putana), and the remaining 30 millions are distributed 


over the other vast Indian tefritories. But in the course - 


of his anafysis, he speaks in certain passages, in a reli- 
gious vein. of te Muslims all over the country possess- 
ing a distinct racial and cultural unity. 

“ Bverywhere the Muslims are racially and cultural- 


ly distinct from the non-Muslims around them, and 
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there being no distinction of caste among them a uni- 
form racial type has evolyed after centuries of free in- 
termingling” .... (p. 83). Or again, 

“Uniformity of race, religion and qulture has given 
the majority of the Indian Muslims a marked national 
individuality which is thrown into sharp relief every- 
where by Being contrasted with the national characteris- 
ties of the non-Musabim peoples” (p. 34), while in another 
set of passages, where patriotic sentiments for Pakistan 
overtake him, he speaks of the Pakistanis, whether 
Hindus or Muslims, possessing a racial and # cultural 
unity which separates them from all other people in 
this country. 

“The Pakistani Hindus are the children of the soil 
and are of the same race as their fellow Muslim coun- 
trymeh” (p. 34-85). 

“Where a Pakistani crosses the Jumna and travels 
eastwards through the Ganges valley he begins to feel 
that he has left his homeland and js a stranger in a 
strange country” (p. 44). 

“Rarely, if ever, the Pakistani and the Hindustanie 
are able to meet as brother countrymen” (p. 46). 

What is amusing is that the author should emphasise 
the criterion of religion in the case of Muslims in India, 
ignoring the different languages, customs, and traditichs 
of Sind, Baluchistan, the Punjab, the North-West Fron- 
tier, Rajputana, and Bengal, while ignoring the unity 
af religion in order to emphasise these various points 
in the case of “ non-Muslims.” 

“Tt is quite clearethat the author has not valued the 
experiences of other countries bigger and more diversely 
constituted than India, where unity of the state has 
been preserved in spite of great differences of language, 
race, religion. and customs. By Americanisation as an 
educational process, for instance, the people of the 
United States have been able to preserve their unity and 
freedom, belonging as they do to numerous races, 
nationalities and creeds. The facility with which the 
author argues for the divisign of the country is some-" 
what painful, for such an argument completely ignores 
(1) that the Punjab and Bengal alike comprise Hindu 
districts, so that the plan would retain separate electo- 
rates with all their disadvantages and would merely 
create innumerable further difficultjes of an administra~- , 
tive character, (2) that some of the predominantly Muis- 
lim provinces, like Sind and the North-West Frontier 
Province are economically so poor that it would literally 
break the back of other provinces in the Pakistan to 
maintain a satisfactory level of administration in the 
zone, and (3) that a completely independent state in, 
North-West or in Bengal would be incapable of effective 
defence against a powerful foreign invasion and would 
render the rest of India equally defenceless. 

Dr. Beni Prasad has said in his masterly survey 
of the Hindu-Muslim Questions that the advocacy 
of Pakistan reveals an attitude of psychological escape 
from facing the stern realities of the situation. “It is 
a gesture of a century of revivalism, a generation of 
separate electorates, half a generation of procrastination, 
a decade of misleading and misunderstood foreign in~ 
fluences,*and two and a half years of orthodox parlia-* 
rnentarism.” As the sky clears and the implications of 
partition are perceived, the good sense of both communi- 
ties as well as the pressure of events is likely to give a 
pew direction to politics; but in order to help the sky to 
clear. it is the duty of every thinking man in India to 
inquire into the causes of these “distempers of the 
body politic” and td remedy them as comprehensively 
and as speedily as possible. 


Boor, CHAND 


GROUNDNUT (Marxerinc aNp oTHER ALLIED 
Proppems) : By B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu and 8. 
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Hariharan. Published by the Annamalai University. 
1941. Pp. 147. Price Re. 158. ; 


This publication is No. 7 of the Annamalai. Univer- 
rity Economic Stries. At the end of the volume a list 
of publications past and future is given which reveals 
-hat some intensive investigations have beea and are 
yeing made by some members of jhe staff and some 
vost-graduate students of the University. This is for 
the good. The paper, cover and print are quite good— 
sven luxyrious. The volume contains a great deal of 
statistics and material gathered from blue books and 
vroceedings of commercial associations on this very 
important Indian agricultural product, , 

But a scrutiny of the volume leaves the reviewer 
rather disappointed. Agriculture is generally analysed 
into the science, the craft and the business of agriculture, 
and the economist’s proper place is the business side 
of the crop: the more he penetrates into the economic 
problem, the better. But this volume contains a chapter 

eon “ Groundnut, its cultivatiop ” and another on “ Agri- 

cultural Research and the Groundnut Crop.” eIhese 
chapters must have been compiled in toto from techni- 
val publications : if not, concerned experts should have 
been invited to write them. Even then, these chapters 
could not interest the student of economics, the ques- 
tions being technical. ° 

On the other hand, the annual publications by the 
Government of India—“ Review of Trade,” “ Agricul 
tural Statistics § and, “Statistical Abstract for British 
India” contain p®actically all the data contained in this 
publication. The repetition was needless, and the sepa- 
ration of figures for Madras may lead to misunderstand- 
ing by superfi¢ial readers: they might mistake figures 
for Madras, for those of the whole of India. The con- 
centration of attention to Madras Province ise quite 
welcome, but one would expect the University men to 
take to intensive work and present results—whether such 

-results lead fo any solution of problems or not. One 
item which could have b@en studied is farm costs, of 
course In a small selected afea, 

The subject selected for the publication is also rather 
redundant. The Agricultural Marketing Department of 
the Government of India conducted detailed surveys on 

* groundnut as well & many other crops before the end 
e of 1929, and their reports, and the proceedings of the 
commercial associations of Madras Province during the 
recent visit (about eight months ago) by the Commerce 
Member, contain much more enlightening information 
than the volume under review. As recently as 2940, 
*the eMadras University published “ Commodity prices 
in South India—1918-1988 ” (Bulletin of the Department 
of Economics No. 3), and this latter small volume goes 
a greater length into the question of prices of groundnut 
than the Annamalai publication. For instante, the graph 
lines on page 23 of the Madras University publication 
are more educative than the graph lines given on page 
102 of the Annamalai volume, the former going so far 
back as 1922, the latter beginning with 1931. 
On production, costs, prices and, direction of trade, 
# ithe suthors have little origmal to say. Onepage 55, 
after gx pages of a panoramic review of co-operatiop, 
beginning with India and the laissez faire policy (prac- 
tically from Adam and Eve), the authors say : 

“Toefetch a fair price and eradicate the existence 
of the middleman, it has been observed by well-known 
eo-operators that the sale society should, buy fhe pro- 
duce outright and pay sufficient endvance to the ryots 
ee adjust the same as soon as the produce is sold at the 

port. 

What a rg@velation ! How is this a special solution 
for groundnut trade? The authors should have tackled, 

fundamental problems in this region rather than leaving 
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the reader in. an abyss like this. How to get at the 
wherewithal ? Should the “sale society ” be co-operative 
or company ? What part should be plifyed by the 
Government in such organisations ? 

The questionnaire contained in* Appendix “C” 
makes the honest reader desperate. Question 1 is: 
“ What is the average yield per acre in differnt districts 
of the Presidancy for a period*of 20 years, that is, from 
1919 to 1940?” (It does not make 20 years from 
1919 to 1940). Question 2 is as follows: “ How much 
of total production of the Presidency is being retained 
inethe villages and for what purpose?” What do the 
authors expect from thé witness ? 

The only answer to the first quetsion could be by 
reference to Government publications and records about 
outturn of crop, ete. And everybody knows the degree 
of reliability of these figures. The Indian Central Cot- 
ton Committee’s view of these figures are most categori- 
cal. And the authors have done nothing to tell us 
what they found, to be the outturn like even in a small 
selected area. On question 2, the information is more 
impossible to get*® at. Of course some figure could be 
given by the rule of thumb or by arithmetical processes 
on Government statistics, but these statistics lead one 
nowhcfe, specially in the past, and it is not worth the 
paper and ink to build up super-structures on such sandy 
foundations. One cannot but conclude that the authors 
are novices in the field of economic research. = 

The index is one page, the bibliography half a page. 
Good money has been wasted on several photographs 
which are quite out of point. There is a photograph of 
the groundnut plant, another of the village oi] mull. 
Surely, nogne will read the volume who does not know 
the groundnut plant, and the reader is not the wiser 
for seeing the nice picture of the village oil mill. The 
Annamalai University in particular, other Indian Uni- 
versities in general, will do well to scrutinise MSS. 
carefully through qualified. external agencies before de- 
ciding on publishing bulletins and “books.” 


S. Kesava Iyvencar 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRISON 
REFORMS IN MYSORE: Printed by the Superin- 
tendent, Government Press, Bangalore. 1941. Pp. 419+ 
xan. No price mentioned. 


e 

The Report of the Prison Reforms Committee of 
Mysore deserves more than a passing notice. Diwan 
Bahadur Chandrasekhara Aiyar, former Chief Justice of 
Mysore was its Chairman and, but for two non-officials, 
it was constituted of serving andi retired Mysore officials. 
The terms and scope of reference were comprehensive 
in character and the report goes into minute details, 
drawn from British Indian experience and makes, on the 
wholg, sound suggestions. Not the least valuable part 
of the report consists of four Drafts of Bills on Prisons, 

Children Borstal Schools and, Probation of Offenders. 
. The report starts with an account of the prison 
system in Mysore and recommends that the various 
criminal prisons in the State should be classified into 
two categories of Central and District Jails and new 
prison buildings in proper sites are suggested. In the 
section on Prison population, apart from the salutary 
recommendations relating to female prisoners and others, 
ethere is a section on “political prisoners.’ The Com~ 
mittee are of opinion that special treatment is to be 
accorded not on the basis of motive, alleged or pre- 
sumed, but “on the morad turpitude of the act and on 
the status in life and intecedents of the prisoifr including 
education and habit of living.” This indefinite declara- 
tion is to be read with their suggestion that “ inclusion 
in the special class may be limited to.those few indivi- 
duals who break the law simply by way of protest and 
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not as an organised movement against constituted autho- 
rity.” Few outside the official world would agree with 
the Committee’s attitude in the matter. 

The chaplegs on Employment of Prisoners (especially 
the principles laid down in the matter of jail industries) ; 
on Reformative Influences; and the Committee’s recom- 
mendation in favour of a tentative earning scheme— 
are examples of the Sractical approach to problems by 
the Committee. The chapters at the end on youthful 
delinquency, trends in penal reform, recidivism and 
criminal tribes are excellent texts for not only prison- 
reformers but students of penology as well. . 

Undoubtedly, a review"of prison conditions in the 
provinces of India and attempt at overhauling the 
basic ideas of our prison-system, have become overdue 
and are bound to produce valuable practical results. 
Since the Cardew Committee’s comprehensive but un- 
satisfactory effort two decades ago, no sue¢h attempt 
has been made. The Mysore report brings to the British 
Indian reader another pointer in that direction. 


BeNOYENDRANATH BANERIEA 


THE SONG CELESTIAL: By Sir Edwin Arnold, 
M.A, KCIE, CSI. Kitabistan, Allahabad and 
London. First published in India in 1939. Price annas 
twelve only. 


There is no need for the reviewer to dilate on the 
beauty or worth of the Song Celestial in its originaf 
version or on Sir Edwin Amold’s version at this time 
of the day. But it is a welcome edition for all lovers 
of the Gita. The flexible metre in English sets off the 
Sanskrit version quite well. 

The preface is, however, out of dat@and the’ pub- 
lishers would have been well advised to omit it altogether, 
inchiding the passage where the translator would place 
it in the third century after Christ,-and trace in it the 
influence of Galilee ! ‘ 


A TEXT BOOK OF MORALITY (For Uss in 
InprAN Covieces): By C. A. Dobson, M.A, MBRCP,, 
Professor Emeritus, Holkar College, Indore. 1989. 


The author asks the fundamental question, what 
is the connection of morality with religion It leads 
him to the quest of the true, the good and the beautiful, 
prompting the tripartite division of the book into the 
True or Satya (Part I), the Good or Dharma (Part IJ), 
and the Beautiful or Ananda (Part TT). It is wholly 
different in ideas and in treatment from the usual run 
of text books on the subject, the writer being more 
compact in his expression and more matter of fact in 
his outlook on life and its duties, at the same time that 
he is more liberal. ~ 

P. R. Sen 


THE DOCTRINE OF SAKTI IN INDIAN 
LITERATURE: By Dr. P. C. Chakravorti, M.A, 
-Ph.D. Edited by Prof. Chintaharan Chakravorta, M.A. 
Published by G. Chakravorti, 31, Tollygunge Road, 
Calcuulia. Pp. 128° Price Rs. 5 only. 


The author of the book was extensively read in 
Sanskrit literature in all its different branches. In this 
book, he traces a similarity not only in the use of the 
term. sakit by the different schools of religious and 
philosophic thought, but he goes further to say shat 
the use of this common term implied the acceptance 
of a common concept, too. The term sakt: etymologi- 
cally megns “power,” “bility,” “efficiency,” etc. It 
comes from a root from which several other words are 
derived. AJ these are words of very common use In 
the Sanskrit language. 


But thé word saké has also a very definite special ° 


meaning in tantra literature.. Sakti as the goddess of a 
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religious sect is very different from, say Sabda-Sakti or 
the capacity of a word to mean what it means. The 
fundamental idea undérlying the use of the word sakit 
as the name. of a goddess is also “Spower’—the power 
of creation, of sustenance and of destruction. But there 
is a difference in meaning between the two uses of the 
term. “The term may be employed to mean the 
efficiency of a cguse to produce its effects. It may alsc 
be employed to mean the power of a God, say Vishnu. 
to do his work. But these uses of the term sakii dc 
not imply the same meaning as the specif deity sakiz 
of Sakta Tantras. 

We feel, therefore, that we are not prepared to 
accept all the conclusions of the book. If, however, 
the author’s contention was that the concept of sakiz 
in*the tanivas themselves was really derived from a 
recognition of the power manifesting itself in various 
ways in the universe around us, then he would certainly 
stand on firmer ground. There are indications in the 
book to suggest that this was the conclusion at which 
he. was driving. As the book unfortunately was tot 
cofapleted by the author, we are left to conjecture only. 

_ In any case, the erudition of the author is beyond 
dispute. And the editor has succeeded in bringing out ° 
an excellent, wéll-printed and well-got-up edition @f his 


work. : 


. 


U. C. BuarracHaRJEE 


AN OUTLINE OF THE MINERAL RESOURCES 
OF ANDHRA DESA: By Dr. @ Mahadevan, M.A., 
DSc. Andhra University Series, No. 22. 1940. Price 
annas eight. 


This hrief survey of the economié mineral resources 
of Andhra Desa is meant to be a pointer to the immense 
po&sibilities of mineral industries in a territory which Is 
“mineralogically, one of the richest and most interest-. 
ing units of India.” . i 

The review contains, among other things, notes‘on 
reported mineral occurrences with a bibliography of re-. 
levant literature, discussion on “the present state of 
various mineral industries and their future possibilities, 
and a geological map of Andhra Desa. One feels how- 
ever that the earlier chapters gn general principles sof 
geology or the outline of Indian geology are out of tune 
with the general trend of the book. The information ®r_ 
Archaean formations, in particular, is a little out of date. | 

Dr. Mahadevan has advocated the cause of indigen- 
ous industries on a cottage scale in a qualified manner. 
uA in question, these are being strangled 


to death by an unsympathetic governmentaP policy; 


“although. if they are properly encouraged, they may 


succeed in relieving the distress among people engaged 
in mining operations to a certain extent. This can be 
done without prejudice to large-scale mining industries, ° 
which should, in their turn, go hand in hand with a 
number of chemical and allied industries within the 
provinces, There are thus immense possibilities in con- 
nection with mica, graphite, manganese and bauxite, ‘ 
which are all fairly abundant in this part of hedia. 

Br. Mahadevan’s appeal for a sympathetic and fir- 
sighted national mining policy are very #mely and 
worthy of the serious consideration of all interested in 
the industrial welfare of India. 

The price of the book is unusually nfoderate. 


S. K. Rory 


ANCIENT SIND: By C. B. Mariwalla, B.A. 
D. J. Sind College, Karachi. Pp. 44-+11, 1 map and 4 
plates. Price Re. 1-8. 8 
In this brochure, the author has tried to present an 
outline of the civilization revealed by excavations at 

& 
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Mohenjodaro. He has principally depended on the 
works of Marshall, Mackay, Majumdar and Rev. Heras. 
The brochure will prove helpful for College students. 


e Nirmat Kumar Boss 


WORLD PREDICTIONS FOR THE NEXT FIVE 
YEARS (1941 to ‘1945 AJD'): By B. V. Raman. 
Raman Publications, P. O. Malleswdétam, Bangatore. 
Pp. 80. Price Rs. 1. 


At the present time when all minds are full of 
misgivings the author has published this book to re- 
assure the public mind with reasonings based on Astro- 
logical datas that the Allies will be victorious. Horos- 
copes of King George VI and other prominent person- 
ages will be of interest to the students. : 


VARSHAPHAL or THE HINDU PROGRESSED 
HOROSCOPE: By B. V. Raman. Raman Publi- 
cations, P. O. Malleswaram, Bangalore. Pp. 71. Price 
Re 1-12. ; , 

This book gives an easy method based on Taj%ka 
system for calculating yearly results. The author has 
nicely explained the rationale with the help of examples 
whie& would be helpful to beginners. * 


2 Suurw Krisuna Basu eo 


e 
‘ 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 


THE BHRAMARA-DUTA KAVYA: By Rudra 
Nyayapaneanana., Edited for the first time with Intro- 
duction in English and Appendices by Prof. Jatindra 
Bimal Chaudhuri, Ph.D. (London). Published by the 
Author from 3, Federation Street, Calcutia.¢ 


The Bhramara-duta is published by Prof. J.eB. 
Chaudhuri as the first volume of the Series Samskrta- 
-Duta-Kavya-Samgraha. Dr. Chaudhuri’s wide range of 
information as Well as excellent editing work are bound 
to produce in near future a ménificent and most scholar- 
" ly series of hithert@ unknowh Messenger-Poems or 
* Duia-kavyas. The present volume is a specimen, as 
the editor points out, of the contribution of Bengal 
to Sanskrit Poetry in the seventeenth century A D., 
the -author flourishing® in the celebrated Akhandala 
family to which Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, Ratnakara 
*Vidyavacaspati, Kasinatha Vidyanivasa and Smarta 
Raghunandana belonged. The family-tree of-the author 
appended by Dr. Chaudhuri also shows that Rudra 
Paencanana, author of Bhramara-duta, was the elder 
brathereof the Bengali Naiyayika Visvanatha Tarka- 
pancanana, author of the Bhasa-pariccheda. A celebrat- 
ed Logician of the Nyaya school of Bengal, Rudra com- 
bined in himself the rare gifts of a first-clasg poet as 
« well—and this hassbeen amply borne out in Dr. Chau- 
dhuri Introduction to the work. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri’s view in his Catalogue of Sanskrit 


MSS. of Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Kavya 


* volume, that the Bhramara-duta is a poor imitation of 


the immortal work of Kalidasa is no longer tenable. 
Ds. Chaudhuri has brought forth ample evidence to 


disprove his unjust remark. The learned Introduction ,. 


fursher records many details about the literary activi- 
tiee of the. exporfents of Sanskrit Literature belonging 
to the said Akhandala family. The route described in 
the work is Mount Citrakuta to Ceylon and the des- 
criptions of all the important cities, rivers, mountains, 
etz., which the Messenger Bee is to pass through throw 
much light upon the Geography of that part of Mediae- 
val India. Dr. Chaudhuri, apart from discussing about 
all these, deals v@th many points that are of absorbing 
interest and, it must be said, evade the attention of 
mzny scholars and editors. 
eo 
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Dr. Chaudhyri is a perfect master of editing work 
and the present volume adds only a new feather to. his 
glorious laurel. Different types have been used for 
distinguishing the proper names, etc. The headings, 
etc., inserted by the editor are immensely helpful to 
the reader. All the four Appendices are important. 
Appendix B shows at a glance the large nutnber of 
emendations suggested by the editor. These are indeed 
apt and scholarly. The Geographical Notes appended 
are also learned and interesting. 

We fervently hope that Dr. Chaudhuri will thus 
contizue in his unceasing effort to unearth invaluable . 
yecords of Sanskritic learrfing.and furnish the world 
with an unparalleled record of Research work in Classi- 
cal Literature. Dr. Chaudhuri has the very great advant- 
age of being trained in Western methods of Historical 
and Scientific Research and the Series of his works are 
already before us testifying that the East and the West 
are already on the move to produce a unique result of 
their combined effort. He unquestionably deserves un- 
conditional praise fgr the large number of Research 
works he has already published. 


AMARESWAR THAKUR 


SANSKRIT 


SARVOLLASATANTRA OF SARVANANDA- 
Edited by Rashmohan Chakravarta with a 
Foreword by Mahamahopadhyaya Gopinath Kaviraj, 
M.A. and an Introduction by Prof. Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya, M.A. Rammala Library,. Comilla. 


This is a critical edition of a little-known Tantric 
compilation, Meagrely described in modern works and 
seldom referred to in older digests. It is attributed to 
Sarvananda (middle of 15th century A.D.) a famous 
Tantric saint of Tippera in Eastern Bengal. The edi- 
tion is based on the collation of 8 manuscripts, collected 
from differen® parts of Eastern Bengal, outside which 
few manuscripts of the work are known. This is a rather 
peculiar treatise, consisting solely of quotations from 
as many as sixty Tantric works, mostly what are called 
original Tantras. An alphabetical list of the works from 
which quotations are incorporated in it is given at the 
end. The long and learned introduction deals with the 
life and date of the author and gives a critical account 
of the contents of the work. The publication of the work 
which devotes itself almost exclusively to an elaboration 
of Tantric rituals of the kaula type will be welcome to 
all lovers of Tantras. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


PRAKRIT-HINDI 


TATTVASARATIKA : By Brahmachari Sitalpra- 
sadji. Publisher: Mulchand Kisandas Kapadia, Digam- 
bar Jain Pustakalaya, Surat. 


fe have here the Prakrit text and Hindi com- 
mentary of Sitalprasadji on an old Jain work—the 
Tattvusara of Devasenacarya (circa® 10th century A.C.). 
The plan,and execution of the work is similar to that 
of the Yogasaratika, already reviewed in a previous 
number of this journal. This also like the latter was 
issued as an annual presentation volume meant for the 
supseribers of the Jain magazine—the Jain Mitra, 
S. M Gandhi, whose munificence in memory of his late 
lamented wife has made the publication of the work 
possible, as well as Brahmaghari Sitalprasadji who is 
well-known for his popular exposition of ménw an old 
Jain text, has earhed the gratitude of lovers of Jinalogy 
by bringing an important Jain work within the easy 
reach of the general reader. ‘ 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI 


BANGLA-SAHITYER NABAJUG:' By Shashi 
Bhusan Das ,Gupia. Publishers—Rasachakra Sahitya 
Samsad, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2. 

Literary criticism in Bengal has yet to find itself 
along two main and concurrent lines of growth. We 
need historical estimates, with analy%is of tradition, 
linguistic change, and of environmental values; we 
must also have interpretation of literature, from a 
creative standpoint. The latter requires an equipment 
which is not so easily had, for only artists, applying 
experiential values, can attain the necessary level. The 
last place to seek for it is, of course, in professional 
circles where derivative knowledge is applied with a 
certitude characterising - the uninitiated. “Emotive 
reason” rare in all literature is rarer in ours where 
either theorising or sentimental personal redttions are 
apt to take its own course; the fusion of mind and 
feeling, covered by Macmurray’s term, can be found 
only in a few of our critics who araalso creative artists. 
This book, wherever it is interpretative, fails because 
the demands made above, are stringent; passages on 
Michael’s poetry are, however, commendable.» Histor!- 
cal estimate seems to come more easily to the author 
who could have made a better book of it had he kept 
to his path undeflected by effusiveness. 

Here academic training counts and even scholastic 
circles can score more than debating points, they can 
be helpful. In contemporary Bengali criticism, of which 
this book is a*typical product, the average is still far 
below the level of accurate, historical, and informative 
study of literature. A fine exception can®be found in 
Dr. Niharranjan Roy’s recent book on Rabindranath. 
But we are now in the grooves of a false tradition; 
rambling reflections, untouched by the historical sense, 
are joined up, physically as it were, by their inclusion 
under the same covers. , 

Scientific research methods, properly applied, would 
provide a wholesome corrective. Critics would do well 
to make a bee-line for the direct word and the clear 
phrase; the deletion of involved utterance, and the 
habit of de-generalising—a Five Year Plan to be speci- 
fic and practical—seem to be called for. Critics might 
be led to sub-edit their own writings, compressing argu- 
ments, ironing out rhetorical passages, and making a 
precis, generally, of their main thesis. The tendency 
to go by mere bulk and weight in assessing criticism— 
the bigger the better—has assumed alarming proportions. 
These reflections, however, are not directed so much 
against this particular book as against weighty verbiage. 

The author seems to be well-qualified to give us 
studies of an earlier epoch of modern Bengali hterature. 
This book ought to be followed by work on sound and 
spare lines, dealing with outstanding products of the 
nineteenth century thought in our province. We can 
expect from him the modern historical type of eritjcism 
which we need in Bengali. 


Amrva CHAKRAVARTY 


HINDI " 


DINABANDHU-KO 
(Trrvutes or Resrecr to Drnasanpuvu C. F. ANpRews) : 
Compiled by Prabhudayal Vidyarthi Visharad. Pustak- 
bhandar, Laheriasarai (Bihar). Price Re. 1-4. With a 
fine cover design in colours. 


This jsea very praisewérthy, interesting and inspir- 
ing collection of papers on the late Dinabandhu C. F. 
Andrews. Thty are from the pens of Rabindranath 
Tagore, Ramananda Chatterjee, Kshitimohan Sen, Gurd- 
yal Mallik, An English Journalist, Mahadev Desai, Shri 
Ram Sharma, Kaka Kalelkar, M. K. Gandhi, Madan 
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Mohan Malaviya, Pyarelal, Bhawanidayal Sannyasi. 
Banarsidas Chaturvedi? Prabhudayal Vidyarthi, Gopa: 
Saran Sinha, Purushottamdas Tandon, Mohan Singk 
Sengar, Sohanlal (Dwivedi and Stndarlal. There 1s 
besides, an autobiographical article by Dinabandhe 
Andrews himself. 

Gandhiji’s portrait faces his benediction. The In- 
troduction is by Pandit Shri Ram Sharma. The com- 
piler, too, has contribted a preface. 

Besides a reproduction in colours of Dr, Abanindra~ 
nath Tagore’s portrait of Dinabandhu Andrews there 
are, in adition to Gandhiji’s portrait mentioned above, 
the portraits of Rabindranath Tagore, Ramananda 
Chatterjee, Dinabandhu Andrews, Dinabandhu Andrews 
(in, Indian dress), Dinabandhu Andrews (engaged in 
writing), Andrews (taking refreshments), Andrews, Gan- 
dhiji and Pearson in South Africa, Andrews with some 
village workers, Andrews with a student, Andrews’ Father 
and Mother, and some more photographs of Andrews. 

Of special and ahksorbing interest is Pandit Sri 
Raen Sharma’s account of the last three months of the 
life of Dinabandhu Andrews. 

>, 


_ MANAV: “By Sriman Narayan Agrawal. Pub- 
lished by Hindi Grantharatnakar Karyalaya, Hira Bag, 
ombay. Pp. 78. Price not mentioned. - 


This is a collection of fifty poems by the author « 
of Roiz Ka Rag, which, when it appeared, filled the 
great poet MaitRalisharan, with jeyous faith in the 
future fulfilment of the young poet. The book, under 
review has amply justified that faith. If Sriman Nara- 
yan’s Rott Ka Rag is the cry of’a haart, torn asunder 
with grief at the sad spectacle of the grinding poverty 
of the teeming millions of India, his Manav 1s a song 
in praise of Man. In their intensity of emotion, the 
poems remind the reader, again and again of Walt. 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass or Edward Carpenter's 
Towards Democracy, henoe, their lyrical appeal. They 
are wrapped up in realism, no doubt, but it is a realism. 
which also sees beyond one’s nose. “I love humanity,” - 
“While in search of God I stumbled upon the human 
heart,” “Life is a garden of peerless beauty,” “ Without 
love life is a dream,” “Life is @ ceaseless flow,” “Be 
loved, let us dance the duet of pain and pleasure,” “In 
love lies the hope of humanity,’”—such are the refrains - 
of most of the songs. There are a few which, in their 
one are reminiscent of Wordworth’s well-known 
jnes : 

“ Have I not reason to lament, 
What man has made of man?” 

Some of them delineate the beauty of nature in 
terms of human response. The book closes on a note 
of self-detlication to the service of humanity. Afanav 
is the harp of Humanism. eat 


e 
e 


ORIYA 
KAVIVAR RADHANATHANKA JEEVANEE 


(BiocrapHy or Porr RapwanatH): By Durga Charan 
Ray, B.A. Royal Octavo. Pp. 1207. Price Rs. 7. 


Poet Radnanath was maker of modern Oriya Litera- 
ture. His biography was therefore in*great deraand in 
the literary domain of Orissa. Thanks toeMr. Durga 
Charan Ray that he has removed this long-felt want. 

Mr. Ray not only gives the details of the poet’s life 
but. also throws ligkts on the social and political condi- 
tions of Orissa in which the poet flourished. Some 
correspondences that passed between ,Radhanath and 
prominent men of his time have beeg inserted; they 
provide an interesting reading. Criticisms of the poet's 
works from the pens of different scholars of Orissa have 
been given. Although some irrelevant matters have =» 
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encumbered the bulk, the work is, on the whole, a valu- 
able contribution to the Oriya Literature, : 


‘ B. Misra 
MALAYALAM 


PATTA BAKHI: By K. Damodaran. Publishers 
—-B. V. Printing Works, Trichur. Crown size. *Pp. 78. 
Trichur, 1113. Price annas eight. ® 


This is a play in 14 scenes depicting the condition 
of a peasant woman severely oppressed by her Janmi, 
how her eldest boy is driven to steal and her daughter 
is forced to sell her chastity in order to support the 
family members and a minor brother. There is much 
of naturalness in the play, particularly in the setting 
of the naive rural life. The story is realistic and pri- 
ginal with a touch of pathos and human appeal. It 
is neither comedy nor tragedy and ends abruptly. The 
drama will be immensely entertaining if the actors 
realise the paramount importance of a natural setting. 


P. O. Marrrat 
6 


TAMIL 


VISHA VIRUKSHAM: By Bankim Chandra 
Chdttopadyaya. Translated from the original Bengalee 
wy T. N. Kumaruswam, B.A. Published by Alliance 
Co. Mylapore. Pp. 310. Price Re. 1-8. 


A good translation in popular style of a high class 
social novel. 

THIRU MURUGU ATRUPPADAI—Tue Guws 
For A PInaRIMaGa TO THE SHRINES ‘or Gop Muruga: By 
St. Nakkirar of the, Third Tamil Academy, Madura. 
With a short study in Sanskrit, English and Tamil, and 
paraphrase of the poem by N. 8. Ramacitandra Iyer, 
BA, L.T., Muthialpet High School, Madras, 4987. 


Sceond Edition. Pp. 224-38. Price annas four. 


* 


St. Nakkirar, the famous poet of the poem, who 
lived about tw@ thousand years ago, is traditionally be- 
lieved to have strongly: criticized a Tamil stanza of 
Ged Somasundara clearacterising it as faulty and defied 
him boldly that he would continue to characterise it so, 
even ‘though Somasundara opened the third eye in his 
forehead to burn him to ashes. He was punished for 
this and asked to le@rn grammar from God Muruga 
which he did and in gratetul remembrance of that help 
and subsequent delivery from a Rakshasa, he has sung 
this poem in praise of Him. 

This poem forms therefore a part of Saivite Thiru- 
murais (Sacred works). Noted as it is alike for ifs 
IMerary grace and religious fervour, it is committed to 
memory by many an ardent Saivite and repeated daily 
during puja and otherwise. The learned commentator 
has made his work more helpful to them all by giving 


the paraphrase jugt opposite to the poem itself and the 


rmeaping of difficult words at the end. The readers will 
find his study also very interesting. 
MapHAVAN 


. MARATHI 
* BODHAK-PATRACHE MARATHI SPASHTI- 


KARAN: By Raj Ratna Prof. Manikrao, Baroda. 


Published by Sunder Kumar, B.A., LL.B., Vithal Krida 
Bhuvan, Baroda. Crown size. Pp. 870 with 3 Appen- 
dices and Preface. Price Rs. 8. 


, Prof. Raj Ratna Manikrao’s name’ is one to conjure 
with in the field of physical education. For more than 
forty years he has devoted his life to the physical re- 
generation of India’s youth and his gymnasium in 
Baroda is a unjjue institution, based and conducted on 
the most scientific principles. His chief acconiplishment, 
however, lies in giving an orientation to the physical 
exercises, prominent among which are the mass- 
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mancuvre performances like lathi, lezim and drill. 
Prof. Manikrao is also the author of the Handi voca- 
bulary of words of command used in such exercises and 
his phraseology has now found almost general accept- 
ance in the physical-development institutions. He has 
explained it in the book under review and in going s0, 


has dealt with glmost all forms sof indigenous physical 


exercises in detail and has thereby provided the public 
with accurate and intelligible information on a subject 
which is now coming unto its own and is being given 
the gerious attention it deserves. The present book 
therefore is a highly praigpworthy and useful publica- 
tion. . 


CHANDRA-KALA (Contection oF Stray ARTICLES 
on Dirrerent Supsects): By Bhalchandra Laxman 
Ranade, B.A. Published by the author himself at Sam- 
bhare Read, Sangh (S. M. C.). Crown size. Pp. 96. 
Price annas ten. 


About fifteen articles published elsewhere have been 
collected in this book. They treat of subjects of vari- 
ous sorts and are of an indifferent value. 

° . N. Apre 


GUJARATI 


TRIVENTI: By Srimati Pushpa R. Vakil, B.A. 
Printed at the Tattava Vivechak Printing Press, Bom- 
bay. 1941. Khadi Cloth cover. Pp, 64. Price Ke. 1. 


Mrs. Pushpa and her husband are a,talented couple, 
both of them graduates, companions from College life, 
sharing each, others’ ideals and at present engaged in 
educational work, are supplementing that of the other. 
Both have written verses, and both have published 
them, in some of them the husband pays his meed of 
praise to the wife and naturally in her own verses she 
reciprocates éhe sentiment. On a comparison, one finds 
greater emotion, softness and delicacy in the wife’s 
and a sort of ruggedness in the husband’s outturn. The 
first section of this little book—Pranaya Lahari—gives 
the reader glimpses of how their companionship began, 
and how it terminated into life companionship and 
how it still continues in spite of occasional setbacks. 
The other sections Ras-Lahari and Git-Lahari also dis- 
play spontaneous “lisping in numbers.” On the whole 
the work is worthy of a cultured woman, shy, retiring 
and unobtrusive. 


ENE CHARANE: By Kapila Thakore. Printed 
at the Nalini Printing, Bombay. 1941. Thick card 
board. Pp, 53. Price Re. 1. 


“At his Feet” is a reproduction of an English 
translation of a German booklet, called. “An Un- 
known, Woman’s Letter.” It is a pathetie document 
penned by a woman, whose son has just died, to a 
man whom she had loved all her life and to whom she 
had, dedicated herself. It is the outpouring ‘of the 
heart of one who loved the other genuinely but of 
which he was ignorant. Such hafpenings are common, 
but theebeautiful and feeling language in which the 
incident is set out here, takes it out of the rut of 
common productions. 

K. M. J. 
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THE BENGAL DOWRY RESTRICTION BILL, 1940 
An Anthropological Analysis of Its Implications 


By TARAK CHANDRA DAS, .a,, 


« Lecturer in Anthropology, University of Calcutta 


On the 6th September last, Mr, 8. N. Biswas, 
M.L.A. introduced in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly a Bull for restricting the dowry system 
prevalent among the Bengali Hindus. It is now 
lying on the legislative anvil and before it passes 
into law we would like to offer some comments. 
We shall approach the question strictly from the 
standpoint of social science, unaffected by 
personal considerations. 

From the statement of objects and reasons 
of this Bill it appears that Mr. Biswas ‘has been 
moved to take this measure by two facts, name- 
ly, “self-immolation of many girls and the 
financial ruination of innumerable Hindu 
families of Bengal.” This shows’ that Mr. 
Biswas is anxious for the fate of the Hindus 
only and that is why he urges “to restrict the 
-amount of dowry given at the time qf ‘marriage 
amongst the Bengalee Hindus.” Again from the 
definition of dowry it appears that Mr. Biswas 
is only concerned with the prevalence of the 
so-called evil in Hindu society alone. The 
story of the death of a large number of high- 
caste Hindu maidens by various painful means, 
such as, burning, hanging, taking poison, etc., 
has moved him along with many others of his 


neighbours and countrymen. From his personal 


knowledge perhaps, as well as from press reports 
he ‘has been convinced that such self-immolations 
are due to failure of the parents of the marriage- 
able girls to -provide suitable dowries, which is 
ultimately due to their economic condition? Mr. 
Biswas, forced by this belief, and with the best 
of intentions, has gallantly come forward onebe- 
half of these undéortunate maidens, .to - bring 
relief to their parents by legislation, The 
object is laudable and‘ the intention is sincere, 
but unfortunately the measure he has taken is 
half-hearted, ill-conceived and incomplete in its 
scope. 
_ Mr. Biswas ‘has been moved by the pitiable 
conditicn of the high-caste Hindu girl and her 
parents ‘but he has no compunctien for the un- 
fortunate 14 of the youths of backward and 
poorer communities of this province who have 
to pass the best part of their reproductive. age 
in accummulating money to pay for their brides. 


He’ does not pessibly think of them. But this 
is also‘not true. Section 3 of his Bill restricts 
payment of dowry to both the bridegroom’s and 
bride’s sides. So, he is not ignorant of this 
custom, but, perhaps, the payment of bridé- 
wealth does not appear to him to be as oppres- 
sive as the other one. This is the mental 
atmosphere in ‘which the Bill has originated. ° 


* The present Bill is incomplete in its scope.e 
It only aims and attempts to bring relief to one . 
particular religious community gf the Province, 
leaving out of consideration.the other sister 
communities. This naturally gives rise to the 
belief that the evil is not to be, found among 
the latter or perhaps the initiator is unwilling or 
indéfferent to the best interest of the other com- 
munities. We hope that Mr. Biswas is not 
actuated by any of these motives nor can we © 
think that he does not know the existence of 
this evil in some of the other communities of the 
Province. The Muhammadans, who form the © 
biggest section of the population of Bengal, 
possess this institution in both the forms. Bride 
wealth as well as bridegroom-wealth are found _ 
among them and they influence the sociv- 
economic condition of. this community in the 
very same manner as that of the Hindus, though 
not with the same intensity. We do not find any 
ostensible reason for omitting the Muhammad- 
ans, and such other communities among whom 
this custom prevails, from the gcope of opera- 
tion of this Bill. If dowry causes hardship to 
the Hindus, does it not affect equally the 
Muhammadans ? Perhaps the introducer of the 
Bill will say that he does not wish to tackle the 
socialelife of a community of which he has pes 


ehaps no knowledge or only limited knewledge. 


But this leads to the assumption that he has 
enough knowledge of the community dor which 
he intends to legislate. We shall later on see 


‘how he stands in this respect. 


We have already remarked that the Bill is 
ill-conceived and half-hearted. Section 3 pro- 
vides that 7 

“No person shall at any time offer or accept any 


dowry whose money-value exceeds the sum of rupees | 
fifty-one.” 
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—In the explanation to this Section it ,is 
stated that the sum of rupees fifty-one 


: 
“shall not include the value of ornaments or any other 
thing in kind given by the bride’s parents or guardian 
to the bride as a gift of free will.” : 


\ 

It is clear that the measure contemplated in 
Section 3 is nullified by its explanation. Gold 
is equally valuable whether used in making 
ornaments or as coined money, and parents who 
intend to have a particular bridegroom for 
their daughter will have little scruple to avail 
themselves of this explanation. Instead.of fixing 
the bridegroom-wealth in terms of coined money 
they will fix it up in terms of ornaments having 
go many tolas of gold and thereby they will 
remain the most law-abiding people. Déwry 
will remain as ever, causing the same mischief 
which is attributed to it. Mr. Biswas, however, 
will earn the blessings of the glodsmiths, who 
are the only people to be benifited by this piece 
of legislation. : 

There ig gnother side of the question. Mr. 
piswas has fixdéd the dowry at rupees fifty-one. 
He has not however offered any reason for this 
in the preamble.” Perhaps he thinks it to be a 
cuite reasonable sum, which every feather should 
ce prepared to pay. Perhaps he is not atvare 
that even this is too high a sum for the over- 
swhelming majority of the people of Bengal. It 
would ‘have been bett@r if he had asked: au 
economist about®the average annual income of 
2 Bengali and fixed the amount in view of that 
fact.’ It may be very low in the eyes of the rich, 

*low.in the eyes of fhe middle class and reasonable 
. with the lower middle class but certainly 
it is very difficult to pay for the common people 
who generally live from hand to mouth. In 
fact, among the masses of Bengal, who pay for 
thee brides, the amount of bride-wealth moves 
round about this figure. Prof. Chattcpadhyay’s 
daper clearly shows ow harmful it is from 
the biological. stand-point. Thus, Mr. Biswas 
may think that he has attempted to bring sure 
relief to the three upper classes but in doing 
so he will be at the same time giving moral 
support and legal recognition to the very harmful 
*condition which prevails among the vast nfajority 
of the*people of Bengal who will go on suffering 
in spite of thé passing of such a humane ‘piece of 
legislati6én. ‘Thus, neither the rich nor the poor 
will be benifited by this measure. It will merely 
adorn the pages of the Statufe Book. 

- We do not like to examine further the re- 
maining ee ae of the Bill which also show a 
similar lack’ of imagination and sociological 
knowledge. Mr. Biswas has not tackled the 


# problem in the proper manner; it seems he has 
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not realised the importance of the measure which 
he is going to take. Social legislation in India 
has’ mostly failed owing to the ‘half-hearted 
nature of the laws. Widow Remarriage Act 
and Sarda Act are glaring instanceseof such 
failures. Tite only piece “of social legislation 
which has proved effective is that about the old 
Suitee rite. It was introduced by the Govern- 
ment with a definite purpose and pushed to the 
extreme limit and the’ eval has been eradicated, 
root and branch. We require similar drastic 
ineasures if we would like to combat successfully 
the social evils which still pervade our society. 
We waht dictators, social or political, to remove 
these defects. We should be guided by the 
example of Soviet Russia which declared the 
equality of merf and women and destroyed the 
purdah of the Asiatic women and brought them 
out of their harems and taught them how to 
enjoy this equality. Mere legislation would not 
have broken the thick walls of the harems of 
Azerbaijan and Uzbekistan. Legislation followed 
by intensive propaganda brought about this 
miracle. ° 

Though we prefer drastic measures in social 
legislatior® it is time to consider whether this is 
possible and practicable in the case under con- 
sideration. To us it appears that drastic 
legislation will not wholly eradicate this custom 
but force’ it underground where it will merrily 
go on urfhampered by the hands of law. This 
possibility is inherent in the very nature of the 
custom, which really survives on the willing or 
unwilling co-operation of the exploiter and the 
exploited. On the other hand the utmost that 
we may expect from drastic measures is that 
they will lead to an increase of criminal activi- 
ties and thereby give further grounds for 
increasing the already puffed up Police budget. 
So, in the interest of public money and morality, 
it is better to cast our eyes elsewhere for find- 
ing out means and methods to fight against this 
old institution. 

Before going to discuss the effect of the 
prpsent Bill, if it finds a place in the Statute 
Book of the Province, we wguld like to describe 
briefly the historical background of the institu- 
tion. °“Dowry is an ancient institution of the 
Hindus and can be traced back to the Vedic 
times. It is of two kinds according to the 
‘ature of its recipients. It is given to the 
bridegroom as well as to the bride’s people. 
Beth these varieties of dowry can be traced in the 
Vedic literature. Mdanusa Vivaha “o® sale of 
girls is mentioned in the Yajurved and was in 
vogue at that time but it was disapproved, The 
Grihyasutras describe eight forms of marriage 
which are illustrated in the Vedic Sambhitas. 
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But some of the earlier Dharmasdstras mention 
only six forms, though the later ones revert to 
the eight types of the Grihyasutras. In: the 
Arthasdstra of Kautilya we meet with the eight 
forms vehich also appear in the Manu Smritr. 
Even Raghunandan quotes these eight types from 
Yajnavalkya. The eight forms of marriage are 
Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Prajapatya, Asura, 
Gandharva, Raksasa and Paisaca. The first 
four forms are recommended- by the ancient 
sages for the Brahmins according to Manu. 
Now, Brahma, Daiva and Prajapatya forms of 
union contemplate payment of*dowry in the 
form of ornaments, clothes, etc., to theegirl by 
her father at the time of marriage while in the 
Arsa form the bridegroom has to give one or 
two pairs of cattle to the bride’s father. The 
Asura form is plainly based on payment of 
bride-wealth and it is recommended for the 
Vaisyas and Sudras by the predecessors accord- 
ing to Manu, though he himself is not in favour 
of it. Kautilya arranges these means of acquir- 
ing mates in a slightly different order such as 
Brahma, Prajapatya, Arsa, Daiva, Gandharva, 
Asura, Raksasa, and Paisaca. He defines Asura 
as “giving a maiden after receivinge plenty of 
wealth (sulka) ”’ and states that 


“The first four are ancestral customs of old and are 
valid on their being approved of by the father. The 
rest are to be sanctioned by both the father and the 
mother; for it is they that receive the moyey (sulka) 
paid by the bridgegroom for their daughter. ._In case 
of the absence by death of either the father or the 
mother, the survivor will receive the sulka. If both of 
them are dead, the maiden herself shall receive it. Any 
kind of marriage is approved, provided it pleases all 
those (that are concerned in it).” (Kuntilya’s Artha- 
oe Trans. by R. Shamasastry, 1915, pp. 192- 


* 

This quotation from the Arthasdstra is signi- 
ficant in view of the fact that it contradicts 
the definition of the means of acquiring mates 
as enunciated in the previous section. Here, 
it is assumed’ that sulka is to be paid to the 
bride’s parents in each of the last four types 
though this is only allowed in the Asura form 
according to the previous section. The detafied 
way in which the® personnel for this payment 
is fixed leads us to believe that in Kautilya’s 
time the bride’s parents used to receive money 
payment in Gandharva, Raksasa and Paisaca 
forms too just like the primitive tribes of modera 
times or possibly this was the most important 
method of acquiring a wife among the common 
people veh#le payment for educated and settled 
bridegrooms gwas the custom among the higher 
and more well-to-do groups. We can multiply 
examples of this condition from the vast sacred 
literature of the Hindus but we think there is 
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no further necessity for it. What we have 
hinted at is sufficien€ to establish the fact that 
dowry of both the types was prevalent among 
the Hindus of old. 

Dewry has two aspects in Bengal as we 
have already pointed out. It is given to the 
bridegroom or ‘his people among the. higher and 
wealthier classes of the Bengalees. On the other- 
hand it.is wrested from the bridegroém or his 
people by the bride’s parents or guardian among 
the socially inferior and economically poorer 
classes of the land. These two aspects are to 
be kept, separate in our study of its origin and 
effects. We shall first deal with the upper class 
problem for obvious reasons. The history of the 
custom shows that bgth these aspects were pre 
valent in the Vedic times and were handed down 
from age to age up to the modern times. The 
bridegroom with higher education receryed 
dowry in the ancient times in the same way as 
fis compatriot of today. Vedic 


on higher education. So the educated groom 
received dowry. Similar also was the condition 
of Bengal roughly during the last hundred 
years. Neo-Bengali culture also pxtolled intel- 
lectual attzinments over the material ones and 
thoge who passed through the gates of the 
University commanded a higher price in the 
marriage market. We, of course, do not deny 
that at the back of thts intellectual preference 
there also winked nfaterial eonsiderations, as 


the University-educated people divided among ~ 


themselves the lucrative services of the land. 
But previous to this Neo-Bengali culture 


movement another factor raised its head in | 


the marriage market. This was the inordinate 
desire to maintain family-purity—Kula-dharma 
as it used to be called in those days of Kulin 
polygyny. Preservation of the purity of blood 
and thereby the status of the family practically 
engrossed the whole attention of parents of girls 
in the highest social group of the Hindus. They 
did not hesitate to sacrifice their daughters at 
the altar of this dominant idea. It led to poly- 
gyny on the one side and payment of exhorbitant 
sums as dowry on the other. The number of 
available bridegrooms was artificially limite 
‘by setting up numerous social groups afd sub- 
sroups with complicated laws of hypergamy. 
The inevitable result was that there vere more 
possible brides than grooms and fathers of girls 
did not hesitate to pay enormous sums for a 
suitable bridegroom or marry their daughters to 
polygynous husbands. ‘They sometimes even 
took foul means to secure husbdéhds for their 
daughters. This psychological instability at the 


top of the social scale also influenced to a cer- @ 


culture = 
«was intellectualistic in essence; it set premium . 


*. 


« 


_ was within perhaps reasonable bounds. 
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tain extent the lower groups though, fortunately, 
not to the same-extent. “Gradually, however, 
tais craze for the purity of blood subsided, but 
i; still remains one of the important factors 
which guide selection of grooms in higher and 
wealthier groups. ° 

At present the University graduates have 
also’ lost their eminent position in the marriage 
world. Mass production and consequent un- 
employment has brought about this change. In 
tae life of the upper classes the demand is now 
for the earning bridegroom. Pure intellectual 
considerations have partially given way to 
material position. Now the father of a girl is 
not satisfied with mere pedigree and education 
kgit wants wealth at the same time. The follow- 
ing couplet, which expresses the view-point? of 
the different persons on the girls’ side, as to the 
cegirable qualifications of the groom, really now 
reflect the wish of one man, the father. 


KA Tat SAA, Ara fact far aa 
arr gekacatra, frerafaas sa 


It is this concentration of the desires of 
many in one, which is causing the trouble about 
payment of dowry. In the Vedic age the only 
desideratum was education; so the price for it 
In the 
“8th and 19%h centuries pedigree came to be 
added to this and the payment also consequently 
rose to a higher fimit. At present wealth has 


" heen.added to the list and naturally the demand 


has also increased proportionately. Thus the 
heavy dowry that the upper and the wealthier 


_ elasses pay for the grooms is a natural conse- 


quence of their social history. 

Dowry is fundamentally based on the law 
of demand ‘and supply. Where the supply = 
Himited the demand increases and the goods are 
sold at a higher price. This law has operated 
in the matter of securing desirable bridegrooms 
‘n the upper classes. In the patriarchal society 
“be wife moves to the house of her husband. 
The aim of her father is to secure a safe anil 
comfortable berth for her in life. Sociologically 
marriage leads to the establishment of a new 
iamily, immediate or deferred, whereit the 
economfe functions dominate over the sexual 
ones. So the person who countributes more to 
this econdmic partnership holds the better posi- 
tion. Consequently, the husband who js the 
bread-earner among the upper classes, is the more 


Important member of this economic unit. 


Naturally, thgrefore, the other member who 
vvants to entef into this economic relationship 
and enjoy its fruits without contributing equally, 


emust pay for the life-long benefits which she 
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will enjoy imder the Hindu law of marriage 
wherein divorce is not allowed. Plaifily speak- 
ing ‘the wife in the upper classes,is a burden, 
the higher the economic status of her family 
the heavier this burden grows. There has been 
no attempt, still very recéntly, to cover this 
difference. in. the attainments of the husband 
and the wife. Girls are not brought up with 
the eidea that they will have to contribute to 
the family fund. Evefi osdinary education was 
generally denied to them till the last Great War. 
‘They are merely a source of expenditure. This 
has very adversely affected their position in the 
marriage market. Naturally the father wants 
to make up all the deficiences; he wants to in- 
sure for. the happiness of her life and takes a 
single-payment fife policy by paying a heavy 
dowry. It is neither unnatural nor unusual, nor 
is it prevalent in Bengal alone. This is the 
story of the upper classes in every civilized 
country except perhaps the Soviet, where this 
class is said to have not yet come into existence. 
This is an evil which cannot be removed by 
legislation alone. Attempts should be made to 
change our outlook on the method of bringing 
up our giwls. If they can raise their value, 
dowry will automatically cease to exist. For a 
decade or so there was a demand for the Uni- 
evrsity educated girls: people set a premium 
on them afid naturally there was some decrease 
of the vakue of dewry in such cases. But the 
tide thas turned again. They have proved more 
costly and less useful in the wider sphere of 
socio-economic life. The youths of today have 
overgrown this infatuation. It proves that we 
have net yet found out the true education for 
our womanhood. Until and unless we turn our 
maidens into useful members of society, and not 
drones, we cannot hope to do away with dowry 
system. An examination of the position of the 
women in the poorer classes will bring out the 
significance of this suggestion. 

The law of demand and supply equally 
works among the working class people where 
bride-wealth is the rule. If we consult the 
Census Reporis we find that.the total number 
of men always exceeds the total number of women 
among *the Hindus as well as among the 
Muhammadans of Bengal and this is the story 
of several decades. But this absolute majority 
ig not to be relied upon. The proportion of men 
and women at the marriageable age only really 
affects the dowry system, If the number of men 
be higher than that of the women there will be 
a natural tendency to payment of Hpide-wealth. 
As a matter of fact the number of men is higher 
at this age-period among the Hindus in general 
and also in almost all the castes—high and low, 
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rich and poor. Naturally we should expect 
bride-we&lth equally among the upper and lower 
classes and jn fact it is really so. The popular 
idea about high bridegroom-wealth is more 
appareat than real. It is only circumscribed 
within a very narrew circle of tha upper classes 
which is more vociferous than the other sections 
of the community. and has given vent to the 
difficulties of its own creation through the press, 
on the platform and trough literature. We 
say this from personal knowledge of village 
census and it can easily be demonstrated 
if statistics are collected over a Wider area. The 
story of the bhara? meye is still fresk in our 
mind. Brahmin young men of lower social 
status had to buy their wives at a considerable 
price and many of them even fermained celebate 
throughout life. The situation has slightly 
improved but still they pay for their bsides in 
out of the way places where life is centered on 
agricultural income and the joint-family has 
not disintegrated. Among the Kayasthas, pay- 
ment for the bride is still a common fact except 
In a very select group. Thus, the high bride- 
groom-wealth of the upper classes does not 
reflect the true condition of the embire Hindu 
community but only of a fraction of it and is 
not the natural result of its number but the arti- 
ficial effect of wealth, conceptions of social 
dignity and division and _ subdivision into 
hypergamous groups. . . 
Among the working-class people bride- 
wealth is the rule and this is the natural outcome 
of the proportion of men to women at the 
marriageable age-period. This may be demons- 
trated by a look at the number of any caste 
such as Jalia Kaibarta, Namasudra, Jolaha, and 
others. This naturel tendency 1s_ further 
increased by the part these women play in 
earning their bread or in managing household 
affairs. The bride-wealth among the Goalas, 
Kumhars, Kaibartas, Tantis and such other 
castes, amon whom the women play an impor- 
tant part in thelr trade or industry, is higher 
than among other castes of similar social and 
economic status. , rhis is directly due to ‘the 
contributions they make towards the family 
fund. The women in these communities are 
‘producers of wealth and the transference of 
their services from the family of origin to that 
of the husband therefore entails payment 
according to the broad principles of economics. 
The play of these naturg] forces is not hampered 
in theseegtoups by artificial laws., The position 
of the Jolah(s is exactly similar in the Muham- 
madan socgty. The payment in these cases 
are made to monopolise her services and not to 
monopolise her sexual charms. She is not 
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a, pardsite 
class. - 
That bride-wealth is assogiated more with 
economic than social factors is further demons- 
trated*by the case of the Suvarnabaniks among 
whom bridegrom-wealth is the rule. In spitc 
of their comparatively low social position they 
pay high bridegroom-wealth, which js directly 
attributable to their better economic condition. 
Even among the working-classes, instances of 
bridegroom-wealth appear sometimes along with 
the rise in the economic condition of particular 
families. Educated young men of these commu- 
nities now-a-days command a price in the marri- 
age market in imitation of the upper classes. 
The subversion of the established order in thege 
cafes is due to the expectation of a better 
economic prospect in life. It may be argued 
that the anciert Hindu ideal about the superior- 
ity of education over every other aspect of life 


like her -sisters of the wealthier 


fhay have something to do with these cases. Bute 
«it seems to be remote and far-fetched. 


From these facts it appears that the consi- 
deration money, paid for the bridegroom, is the 
natural effect of social and psychological factors 
whereas the bride-wealth is*dug to biological 
and economic reasons. Under these circumstanc- 
es the proposed legislation will not bring any 
relief to the sufferers. 
shows that the two types of payments depend 
on two different sets of causes. So their 
remedies will also differ. : 

It has been urged that the position of women 
may be improved by changing the law of inherit- 
ance and giving them a sh@re of the paternal 


Moreover, our analysis 


properties. This also appears to be extremely . 


problematic. Among the Muhammadans we 
have this condition existing and it would be 
interesting to know how it has ‘affected the 
different economic groups in this comneunity. 
From superficial observation it appears ,that the 
wealthier section of the Muhammadan commu- 
nity at ‘least has not reaped aay benefit from 
this law. We are afraid that it will further 
increase the amount of bride-wealth, whereby it 
will cause greater mischief to a far wider group. 
Investigation among the poorer section of the 
Muh@tmmadan community again may throw 
‘light on this problem. Moreover chang@ in the 
law of inheritance will affects many other 
departments of life and raise new proBlems. 

It is more difficult to suggest any remedy 
for the more impgrtant problem of bride-wealth. 
Here we would have to wage war against the 
more potent laws of biology agd economics. 
Drastic laws may be passed making payment 
of dowry of any kind punishable for the parties, 


their parents, priests, etc. No kind of payment, se 
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either in cash or kind, is to be allowed for a 
suitable period of time preceding and succeeding 
murriage rite. But will they produce the desired 
effect ? We have already tried to: show how 
such a measure will force the evil underground. 
There is another side of the problem. In the 
poorer section of the Hindu community where 
bride-wealth ig prevalent such drastic laws 
would lead to neglect of girl-infants. who will 
be regarded as burdens only and not assets, as 
at vresent. This may cause imcrease in the 
mortality of girl-infants in this section. Side 
by side with this possibility it should be taken 
note of that bride-wealth, at present, causes 
early widowhood in the same section of the 
Hindu community. These two aspects of the 
cfse should be carefully wefghed and investiga- 
ted before any definite course is adopted. 

The nature of the Hindu social orgauisation, 
particularly the composition of the family, plays 


20 important part in the continuance of the 


_ dowry. Marriage in Hindu society is still a 
matter for the elders to decide and the parties 
themselves hav&, little to say ®xcept in rare 
instances. Cool calculations by hardened 
_ seniors precede every step in the negotiations for 
marriage. Softer sentiments do not play any 
part. Mutual love or attraction has no plece 
in these business dealings. The husband and 
‘wile do not form a new unit of society just after 
marriage which depends for its maintenance on 
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its own efforts: The wife comes to live in a joint- 
family where her feelings meet with Iettle con- 
sideration and ‘her value is assegsed on her 
contributions to the family fund. Perhaps with 
the dismemberment of the joint family and 
increase of loge-matches dowry will disappear. 
But here also we meet with instances which tell 
a different tale. In primitive - society the 
husband and wife set up a new family soon 
after marriage in mosis of, the cases and love- 
matches are a general feature of their society. 
Yet bride-wealth is almost universal among them. 

All these faets suggest that we are confron- 
ted witha a particularly complicated problem, 
which has its roots deep in the social, economic, 
biological and psychological factors. A proper 
solution of the preblem will require an intensive 
study of type-specimens of the different socio- 
ecbnomjc groups according to modern approved 
methods by competent social anthroplogists. 
We do not possess any kind of authentic data 


eat present to work upon and arrive at any con- 


clusion. Field investigation in different parts 
of the province is necessary before any solution 
can be suggested. Until and unless such a 
thoroughly scientific investigation is made and 
proper remedies found out thereby, mere tinker- 
ing, as attempted by Mr. Biswas, will not strike 
at the rogt of the evil. 


Read at & meeting of the Anthropological Society, 
Calcutta University, held in July, 1941. 


¢ 


¢ Miss Sart Mircuanpant, B.A. the only woman 
Barrister in Sind, had the distinction of topping 
the polls in the recent: Sind Bar Council election. 
Miss Mirchandani had been in Engfind at the 
outbreak of the war. Three years back, she had 
been presented to Her Majesty the Queen at 
Buckingham Palace. 
she is als} an amateur journalist and is keenly 
interested in social problems. 


Besides being a lawyer, 


“AN INT 


I have read with great interest Di¥ Radha Kumt 
Mookerji’s brief but telling article on Akhand Hindust 
in The Modern Review for October, 1941 (pages 333 
Writing about India’s vivisection he says that “? 
Hindu can possibly tolerate” it “because it amoufits : 
an attack upon his vergy religion.” He then procee 
‘to indicate the manner and extent of the associatio 
of a Hindu’s religion with the conception of the unity~ 
of Hindustan and explains that the pqitical and adminis- 
trative divisions of India into so many States and 
Provinces “are artificial and have no applicatton in the 
realm of thought. The spiritual prevails over the 
physical.” He concludes this part of his argument by 
saying that “the form of India is prescribed and fixed 
for the Hindu by his religious texts.” Now take the 
case of a Mussalman. Like a Hindu hé also seeks his 
spiritual sustenance from his religion and like a Hirfdu 
he also subjects his secular conceptions to his religious 
perceptions. Though Islam has tolerated the existence 
of a regional state never in its history has there been 
made any attempt to create a centre of religiouse 
allegiance other than that which exists in the Holy 
Land of Hedjaz for all the Mussalmans for all times. 
The result hasebeen twofold. First, the Muslim States 
did not develop into exclusive national States and their 
political antagonisms and conflicts did newt disrupt or 
even arrest the unity of the fundamental concepts of 
their spiritual entities. Secondly, they did not operate 
to prevent the gravitation of the minds of all Mushm 
citizens to that one single centre withoute of course 
being guilty of disloyalty to several secular seats of 
power. I will not ask for space to indigate the roll 
which the institution of Khalifate has played in main- 
taining and sustaining this cosmopolitan spirit in the 
polity of Islamic State but will feel content to point 
out that even in the days when this institution fell 
into decadence and the world of Islam witnessed the 
rather embarrassing spectacle of the three States of 
Spain, Egypt and Iraq claiming to be seats of *Khalifate 
at the same time none of these three dared to appro- 
priate to itself any titlegother than the Servant of the 
Holy Places of Mecea and Medina. In the words of 
Dr. Mookerji which he’ has used with reference to 
India these divisions were artificial and had no applica- 
tion in the realm of thought. “The spiritual prevails 
over the physical” as much in the world of Islam as 
in India. Tha states the irreconcilables in the two 
camps in India which means progress for nGne and 
difficulties for both, and in the face of the kind of 
argument presented in Dr. Mookerji’s article more and 
more Mussalmans are asking themselves the inev&table 
question whether it as fair to expect them to adopt a 
type of nationalism which will have the effect of shifting 
Lae centre of their spiritual gravity from Medjaz to 

ndia. 

On pages 403-4 of the same issue there is quoted 
an article from Dr. Mookerji which appears in the 
Current Thovight. Here he concedes that a minorfty 
“community is entitled to the cultivation of its own 
language and mother-tongue” and preservation of its 
script, and separate educ&tional schools, where it is 
economifally feasible, for the preservation of these 
differences infthe very interests of culture and civiliza- 
tion. Religign is not a matter of language, seript, cul- 
ture or civilization alone as Dr. Mookerji has himself 
made out in his article in The Modern Review when he 
pleads for the Hindus. Sauge for the goose is sauce 
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or the gander, &nd it is mainly for this reason that I 
feel that the saner mind of India can conceive and 


construct a State or a Federation of States if you please 
‘to which both the Hindus and Mussalmdéhs can owe 
; allegiance without resiling from their respective religious 
* loyalties. But this will need different methods and 


arguments than those which are prevailing today. 
. Aumap SHari. 


DR. MOOKERJV’S REPLY 


_ Mr, Ahmad Shafi has done me the honour of quot- 
ing me in order to place some of his ideas in high relief. 
Hey has, therefore, contrasted his views with my con- 
ception of an integral India possessing definable geo- 
graphical and ethnical boundaries. I feel that I owe 
him a reply. . a 

I hold that a vision and an intellectual comprehen- 
eior of India as an integral reality, spiritual, geographicadle 
and even political, is implicated in the Hindu way of 
living, thinking and worshipping. I have tried to show °. 
elsewhere how the Hindu mina congeptually traverses 
in its daily worship the whole of dndia, the banks of 
the Nervada and. the Cauvery no less than the holy 
shores of the Indus, the Ganges and the Jamuna. The 
pilgrim travels over the whole of Indie in order to dis- 
charge his *spiritual obligations. To partition India in 
any Sense is to aim a blow at the entire life and culture 
of the Hindus in their present and historical setting. 

The orthodox Hindu thought ‘has. always looked- 
suspiciously at disembodied religious enfotion which due 
to its high intensity may grow into a passion or a frenzy. 
Attempts have been matle from amcient times to check ° 
these dangerous propensities which disturb not only the 
inner life but the harmony of life itself. Three principal 
methods have ysually been adopted: (2) To impart 
to the religious emotions and. iftuitions an intelleetufl 
schema through #aqw, Aaa, and feetraq so that 
vague yearnings and thoughts may not waste the sub-’ 
stance of the inner life; (a) to translate slowly the 
large volume of emotions into action (,4@ ) so that 


they may not suddenly disturb the balance of the pgr- 
sonality; and (az) to give to the religious feelmgs and 
intuitions a local and a social setting so that the inner 
life may grow into a concrete reality in association with 
the daily adjustments of dife., All of these ideals and 
techniques interlace with India as @ whole, with its 
many holy places that recall the age-old traditioms. 

india as a unitary geographical and historical reality, 
then, is a necessary setting for Hindu life. Religious 
life for the Hindu does not seek extra-territorial affini- 
ties for its, realisation. Mr, Shafi, however, conceives of 
an ay)parently large field. of political, social and cultufal 
life for which there is a specified centre but wo circum- 
ference. Hindu life has both its centze and its circum- 
ference within the territorial limits of India. 

I do not wish that Mr. Shafi should “shift the 
centre of his life from Hedjaz to India.” Let us not 
speak of centre and circumference. I say that Hedjaz 
should still remain*the resting place and the sanatorium 
of his inner life. But the spirituality that must neces- 
sarily radiate outwards from the soulgof all truly reli- 
gious persons, should be permitted to¥shed its light of 
sympathy ana soothing influence on the land in which 
Mr. Shafi dwells. 


RapHA Kumup Mooxerny1 ®@ 





; : The Sir Dorabj Tata Graduate 


THE. Social workers or technically called Social * 
Engineer is achieving status as a new kind of» 
specialist to whom all classes will resort for ad- 
vice upon questions wvelating to, social 
relatimships and adjustments. It is irrational 
to imagine that while the physical ailments oi 
ay individual require the seryices of a profession- 
al madical man, the social, moral and economic 
mal=dies can be safely entrusted to individuals 
-- whyse only qualification for the task is enthu- 
giasm -or benevolent intention or spirit of love: 
“anc devotion. A social worker devoid of 
_» scientific knowledge and practical traiing is-+ 
just like a mayiner without a ghart and there 
is every possibilsty that he may do incalculable 
in‘ary to the cause and to the very person for 
whom he works. °- : 
' “Thus a social worker by misdirected éharity may 
eacily convert the needy person into chronic paupers 
wo make a virtue of their poverty and dependence. 
‘Be may aggravate the very evil which he desires to 
cure and, furth$r make the task for others more diffi- 
cult by adding to the prejudife and suspicion with which 
a social worker is viewed by the community for whose 
‘ amelioration his labour of love is directed. It cannot 
therefore, be too emphatically urged that the greatest 
care and caution should be exercised Dy ‘anyone desir- 
dus-of playing the role*of a social physician. He should 
zquip himself with a thorough and scientific knowledge 
‘ of.the subject before starting as a practitioner.” 
-  Sccial work has now conie to be a profession 
and skilled knowledge is as much required in it 
a% in any other profession. Commonsense alone 
will not solve problems demanding special 
knowledge. Communities can be built or rebuilt 
by a scientific tackling “of the problent by the 
social worker. The task of the social- engineer 
13 much more difficult than of a construction 
e engineer.. It is not so easy to build or rebuild 
"communities composed of living rational beings 
ee the construction of roads, bridges or buildings. 
THI reeently it was thought that the propers 
method of traiming in social work was to be an 
apprentice in a social service agency, but now 
with the growing complexities of problems, it is 
being admitted everywhere that the problems 
require a scientific tackling, 4nd for scientific 
tackling a prgper training is essential, 
“The prob¥m of law, medicine, teaching and en- 
gineering have all passed through the apprenticeship 


stage. It is not so many years ago that the proper 
® training for a law student was considered to be a period 
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worker. Therefore, first let us see 


.ool of Social Work, Bombay 


e. 
- apprenticeship in the office,of some established law- 
er. It is only comparatively in recent times that 


Schools, and particularly graduate schools, have been 
-developed for these professions.” 


Regarding the importance of training and 
education for social work, Professor Felix 
Frank-furter of the Harvard University Law 
School speaking, at the National (American) 
Conference qf Charities and ‘Correction in 1915 
sald : 

“T Submit that what has beenefound necessary for 
adequate training for those social activities which we 
call the profession of law and medicine, is needed for 
the very definite, if undefined, profession we call social 
work. I cannot believe that the preliminary training 
of a lawyer, most of his life spent in the adjustment of 
controversies between individuals, requires less of a 
background, less of a rigorous critical discipline, than 
is needed byethose of you who go out to pass judgment 
on the social conditions of whole communities; by those 
of you who administer laws like minimum wage laws 
and the other social legislation now administered in 
great numbers by social workers. Secondly, I cannot 
believe that & training fit to discipline people who shall 
guide and geal with the social forces of the day, can 
be doné in less time than the time found necessary for 
the training of lawyers. Thirdly, I cannot believe that 
the experience of medicine and Jaw as to the quality 
of teachers to train men in those professions, applies 
less in regard to teachers of social work. I believe 
social’ workers, to reach the professional level, must be 
guided By teachers who give their whole time and 
thought to it. The time has gone by when the teach- 
ing of any profession can begentrusted to persons who 
rom thetr exacting outside work of practice or adminis- 
tration, give to teaching their tired leavings.” 


The first attempt to give professional! 
education more than apprenticeship training was 
made in U. §, A. in the summer oP 1918 by the 
Charity Organisation Society when it established 
a six weeks course in social work which was con- 
tinfved for 5 years. After that the first full 
time school was s.arted in Boston (U.S.A.) by 
Simmors College and Harvard University with 
only one class room, a small office and 26 students. 
At the present time there are about 40 full time 


schools of social work in that country. : 


It is an admitted principle that every pro- 
fessional education ought to be given according 
to the task to be undertaken. by thee.trained 
at the task 
is that a social worker is called upoh to do. 

: “Yt is, first of all, an attempt. at individualisation 
in dealing with a person whose situation presents a 
problem of which the community thinks notice should 


“EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK — 


be taken. There are involved many complicated. and 
complicating factors in the individual, his surroundings, 
in the relationship of his situation to the general level 
of well-being and the general attitude towards inequali- 
ties arid uneveriness in the enjoyment by buman beings 
of the satisfaction available in the present state of the 
social, economic, occupational and governmental order 
of the day. In ‘other ‘words the social avorker is called 
upon to assist in maintaining a minimum level of well- 
being. When an individual or group falls below that 
level, the social worker's services seem called for (1) to 
find out his misfortune and (2) to assist in readjvsting 
the individual to his envirerments to that level.” 


Social work views the individual as an entity 
and seeks to bring all the community resources 
to bear upon his problems. Io know what 
remedies should be applied to a case, and to 


know how and where these remedies are obtain- 


able seems a task of no small responsibility, call- 
ing for thorough knowledge of both the client 
and the community combined with skill in 
adaptation. The social worker is the person to 
whom the client looks for advice upon all possible 
resources of relief—medical, physical, legal, edu- 
cational, recreational, economic and so on which 
the community affords. 

Social werk, like medicine or law, is both 
an art and science. Its effective practice 
prt upon two factors : 
eis in particular which describes the 
material with which the social worker deals. 
The aim of education and training for social 
work is to prepare the worker so as to under- 
stand these multifarious and complicated 
situations in which his client may be placed and 
to evolve a plan of treatment for him. This 
requires exhaustive knowledge of human charac- 
teristics and of the effects of environmerts upon 
individuals. Skill in personality adjustment can 
only be acquired through experience, while capa- 
cities of the individual out of which skill is 
developed, may be brought forth and increased 
through class room work. 

The school work may thus be divided in 
three parts : 

1. Academie curriculum. 


2. Chmnical social work or field work. 
3. Social research. 


Academic curriculum :—The social engineer 
is to help in the right nurture of the individual 


and the basis upon which this nurture js to take ° 


place is the existing cultural pattern and atti- 
tudes of the existing society and thus a full grasp 
-of the social and economic problems and a 
knowledge of human yature is essential for a‘ 
social engineer. A knowledge of the structure 

tins of society is as important to 
social’ worker as physiology is to the 
physician. The course of study should include 
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such subjects as Social Origins, Anthropology, 
Secial Economics, Sociology, Social Psychology, 
Pathology, as one cannot pass judgment in com- 
plicated problems without a sour.d understanding 
of the human mechanism and its working and the. 
environments, and an adequate conception of 
normal human‘relationship. | 

In addition to this they should be given a 
fair knowledge of present statute and the statute 
drafting in social -welfare, and administrative 
law in its application to social work and the 
courts in relation to social work. 


“The critical study of social legislation—its history, 
its contents, and its results—is clearly an essential part 
of the preparation of the future administrator, and 
many forms of social administration are intimately 
associated with the processes of justice.” 


Since the social workers are to be foes 
responsible jobs of public welfare administration 
and they whl be required to shoulder the 
responsibility of planning and maintenance of 
the state institutions for the mentally diseased 
and mentally defective to direct programme for 
the dependent children, to run schools for the 
deaf and dumb, to chalk out programme for the 
handicapped, labour problems and what not, so 
the students should be taught mcthods of orga-. 
nisation, control and administration of public 
services. 

Instruction in social ease work should also 
form onc of the major part of the social work 
teaching as it is the most essential thing in all 
sorts of social work. Dr, Manshardt, Director 
of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 
Social Work, Bombay, while addressing the 
students of his school at the opening session in 
1936, said : 


“Under this heading comes the great number of 
problems connected with family welfare—such as broken 
homes, individuals in need of advice, of medical treat- 
ment, of employment, of interpretation to othey mem- 
bers of their group. In our study of sogial -case work 
we enter such fields as mental hygiene and psychiatry, 
medical social work, child guidance, vocational guidance, 
juvenile delinquency, probation and parole. We survey 
the various processes by which the individual who has 
not achieved: a satisfactory adjustment to the demands 
of life is consciously adjusted to his social environment: 
The field is so vast that some schools give their entire 
attention to social case work alone.” 


According. to Prof. Tufts, Professor: of 
Philosophy, University of Chacago, Biology 
should also be one of the main subjects of 
instruction for social engineers. He says: 


“ Biology provides a concrete introduction to the 
general genetic or evolutionary point of view which is 
so important in the treatment of alk,social processes ; 
it is also a foundation for studies in he: ‘dity and various 
problems of population, and for the fields se hygiene, 
sanitation and public health. 4 
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~ Field work :—The future social workers are 
to be trained to assume grave responsibilities of 
interfering with the lives of human beings; and 
proper service, c:.n be given only by those who 
have been practically trained for responsibilities 


of action. Practical work can teach more than 


political, economic, sociology ard psychology 


can teach them of the science of human relations. 


_. Just as:the medical student engages in clinical work 
in the hospital, so the social) worker undertakes field 
work in various funetioning’ social organisations as & 
part of his: training. Field work is not, to be confused 
with apprentice training. Field work is not a substitute 
for solid work in the class room.. The purpose of field 
work is rather an attempt to clarify technical instruc- 
tion. Just as the botanist goes into the field to study 
plents and flowers to supplemert his text-book know- 
ledge, and just as the geologist turns from a study of 
books to the study of rocks, so the social worker goes 
from the class room to the appropriate field work acti- 
vity, using field work as a means o1 clarifying and 
adding point to the ‘class room instruction.” _ 


’ In social work, as in medicine, no two cases 


are exactly alike and so it is impossible to pres- 
cribe treatment oy mere theoretical study. It is 


only through supervised field work that the 


students can acquire the habit of analysing 
promptly, like an expert, all the contributing 
factors in a given situation and learn to teke 
action promptly just like a physician. More- 
over it is under such guidance only that the 
right kind of responsibility can be develeped 
that is needed fer grave decisions involving 
the lives of human beings—men, women, 
and children, who are too often friendless 
people. Faculty members who tuemselves had 
training and experience in the field should get 


‘themselves assigned to the offices of the co- 


operating social work agencies where the students 
earry on their practical work. ‘These professors 
should have no responsibility for the case load 
but should exclusively devote their time in 
watching’ and directing their students. 


Before attaching the students t6 social 
serviee organisations for some responsible work 
visits to institutions and social service centres 
including factories, child guidance centres and 
the like, should be organised by the school as a 
nreans of practical experience. These visits 


should be systematically arranged to correspond °* 


with the lectuyes on the subject pertaining to 
the visit. «Students should make thorough and 
searching enquiries there and on return should 
discuss their impressions in the, class, with pro- 
fessors. “ . 

Porter R.fLee and Marion E. Kenworthy 
have defined’ the distinctive field work as 
follows: | | 
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1. To provide an opportunity for the 
of skill through practice in the use of 1% 
gredients; knowledge, philosophy and tec 
~ 2. To develop in students the abilit; 
in actual situations and in human beings fa 
cepts with which they have become intelle 
har through study. 
3. To provide the test of practicality 
and methods with which students have bee 
through study. 


Research (including Social Sta 
Students need to learn nore than the 
and technique of social work. I 
students who will be obliged in futur 
merely to maintain the status quo of 
sion but to gather and interpret nev 
formulate new plans and policies. 

Scientific datas are needed in 
explored social fields in which preventi 
are to be applied to deal with social 
a social worker is expected to e 
methods. Social workers should be a 
critically with the statistical argumer 
fallaciously put in support of som 
measure of reform. Moreover, withe 
petent understanding of statistics 
research methods they will not be abl 
stand the significance of their own t 
scientific side. One of the main rea: 
slow progress in social reforms is tha 
workers were mostly lacking in the 
knowledge of analysing and interpr 
from a research point of view. Soci 
knowledge and its application-enables 
to analyse the problem and evaluate 
to carry on scientific experiments i 
problems. a 

Esther Lueile Brown in Social | 
Profession says : 

“The adaptation of existirg principles 
to changing needs, and the creation of, fre 
to meet emergent situations, are tasks of 
tude that the perspective social worker 3 
preparation that can be given to him. | 
taught the method of scientific research 
evaluate social work practices and analyé 
blems, he will have a tool that will serve | 
his profession well. The future of social : 
so much upon the ability of its personne 
scien-vifie method, that schools of social w 
ought to provide the best possible’ trainin 


There should be a close connect’ 
the school and bureaus of social rese 
ped to furnish field work to student 

“ Jn selection of students for traini 
for social work should make eve 
efforts to take the right, type of m 
their selection depends the future of 
Students should be graduates as th 
calls for high education and culture 
inferior to that. required in the p 
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law and medicine. The undergraduates are too 
immatul® to handle the subject matter of social 
work, Thee material with which social -work 
deals is too complex for their comprehensjon. 
It is uafair to bring too young persons to solve 
the intricate probldéms, as anybody who has eve’ 
tried to befriend the poor, the rich, the delin- 
quent, etc., knows the tremendous strain on 
body and nerves. It is not only the training 
but something more whith fits a man as a social 
engineer; he should be honest, strong of character, 
sympathetic, cultured, intelligent, diligent, pains- 
taking and having an interest fn the work, and 
so while selecting students for trainiag these 
qualities should be ascertained from the candi- 
dates seeking admission. The teachers too 
should be highly qualified persons and individual 
attention should be given to each student. 


The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate Sehool “of 
Social Work, Bombay, established in 1936 is the 
first attempt in India to raise the social work 


to the dignity of a learned profession, and it’ 


can well serve as an excellent model for the other 
institutions te be opened for this training. It is 
a professional school based upon graduate basis 
which functions in the field of socia? sciences as 
does the school of medicine or law or any gra- 
duate professional school in its own field, 
carrying the fundamental theoretical study with 
its clinical application. In co-operation with 
social and civie agencies ur Bombay it offers 
professional training combining class room 
instruction at the school with field work under 
supervised instruction. The duration of the 
course is two years. 

Opening for trained social workers »—There 
is no field where social work is not needed. If 
I can rightly forsee tl€re are chances of employ- 
ment of trained social workers in the following 
developing lines : | 

1. Probation officers for the courts in relation to 
juvenile offengers and adult criminals. . 

2. visiting teachers attached to public sckools to 
help the educationally retarded students due to social 
conditions, oe 

3. Administrators of institutions and organis@ions 


of public welfare fow organising recreation programmes, 
housing regulations, tenement planning, etc. 


4. Labour Welfare. Officers for mills and “industrial 
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areas, as also municipalities and governmental agencies. 
5. Vocational gui and career teachers attached 
to educational institutions. 

Medigal case workers to cMlect data essential 
for successful handling of health problems in the clinies 
and the hospitals. . es 
7. Publicity and 
ment. a 3 
_ 8. Staff members of criminal and social welfare 
institutions for linking home conditions og the misfits 
so as to make them,adjusted members of the society. 

9. Members of faculty of the schools of social work. 


_ Finally one word should be said about the 
opportunity of the university to provide the 
men and women who wish to serve their kind, 
not as social workers, but as members of other 
professional or business groups, with a compe- 
tent understanding, of the social service fiedd. 
Tke public servants of the future—the members 
of future legislative assemblies, country boards, 


Research workers in the Govern- 


and city councils, are passing through our aini-. 


veysity halls today. It is important that they 


‘should learn while they are here that the failut® 


in the past to apply scientific method and-, 


scientific leadership to the needy of the poor has 
wasted the tax-payers’ money %nd left behind a 
trail of good intentions and futile efforts. In 
social welfare work the urfivexsity represents 
not only the scientific interests of the community 
but it also represents disinterested and non- 


political motives of humanity and generosity and, 


university will not grudge her services nor the 


service of her sons amd daughters in assisting — 
the average citizen ofthe modtrn state who wish- , 


es to offer the most constructive kind of help to 
the destitute widows and her dependent children, 
the feeble-minded girl, the®delinquent boy,: the 


neglected child of an immoral mother or a de-. 
graded father, the insane man or woman, the . 


young prostitute, the vagrant, the criminal, and 
finally the unemployed. I admit that social 
service is of course nothing new for our wniver- 
sities. We have something of-it ia eyery uni- 
versity in such subjects as philosophy, history, 
economfes, psychology, lAw, etc. But in its 
modern conception the study of such subjects 
is not to remain only theoretical as in the past 
but should be linked up with practical and con- 
crete propositions so that one may_use the 
knoveledge for the good of his nee 
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the article§“ An Exhibition of Graphic Art of Ramendranath Chakravorty,” published in the last 


number of The Modern Review. 
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Srim#ti Nilima Devi of 10/2, Elgin Road, Calcutta, writes to say that she is nad ci extipe G7 





Russian tank in Red Square, Moscow 


RUSSIA IN THE TOILS 
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. Ly the battle raging around Moscow, much more , 


than the fate of Moscow is at stake. There is 
net the slightestedoubt that the® Russians have 
made preparations for all eventualities. There 
is no faltering. in éheir determination and their 
armed forces are fighting back with, unabated 
fury and gallantry. Therefore the question, of 
a Russian collapse does not arise here, although 


‘serious looses have been inflicted on the Soviets’ 


winter quarters. 


fcrces, as they are not gjving ground excepting 
where they can ne longer maintain a resistance 
due to weakness through casualties. There is 
no rétreat anywhere round Moscow now. 
But this battle, if won by* the Germans 
vould mean that, immense though their losses in 
men and nfaterial must have been yet the 
Germaris would be in a superior position 
on the conténent of Europe. ¥or the loss of 
Moscow added to the virtual investment of 
Leningrad would immensely handicap the 
Soviets’ forfes both as regards supplies and re- 
inforcements as well as that of maintenance and 
repair of their ‘mechanised and artillery equip- 
ment. 

On the other ‘hand if the Germans are held 
off for any length of time it would-most certain- 
ly erftail severe deterioration of the fighting 
power gf their armies before Moscow, unless 
they eall a halt, assume the defensive and move 
the best part Of their attacking forces to proper 
The Russian winter does not 
permit any liberties to be taken with it and 
exhausted troops fall easy victims unless they 
ean recoup within quarters provided with special 
feeding and wfrming facilities. The cessation of 
the Nazi assault would enable the Russians to 
further strengthen their defensive arrangements, 


es 


BY KEDARNATH CHATTERJI 


to replace wornout equipment and to bring up 
the equipment of their forces in tanks and 
fighter planes to parity. 

The loss of Moscow would serfously hamper 
the recoupypg of the Russian forces, so far as 
arms and supplies are concerned, even if the 
Germanic forces do not press forward beyon:| 
the Moscow-Rostov line. The stoppage of 
German. assault during the winter with the 
Russians jn possession of Moscow would un- 
doubtedly enable “the Russians to meet the 
resumption of active warfare in spring on much 
better terms than that available now. And this 
probably is the reason why the Germans are 
hurling forward their forees, despite all the 
handicaps of winter, with a view to beat back 
the Russians by the immense momentum of the 
vast mass of metal marshalled forward towards 
the gates of Moscow. Tt is evident that the 
Nazi overlords consider the issues at stake suffi- 
ciently grave to justify the terrible losses their 
forces must be enduring. * 

Further south Marshal Timoschenko 
fighting with equal determination to thrust the 
Axig forees back from the approaches of the 
Caucasus and from the produetion centres of the 
Don and Donetz valleys. But much hangs on 
the results of the battle for Moscow, and the 
pressing forward of counter movements by this 
doughty leader will depend a great deal on the 
léngth of communication lines that he will have 
to maintain between his real supply bases and 
the battle fronts. ss 

This new phase of the war has i produced 
any perceptible pessimism in the n¥inds of the 
Soviets’ leaders. It is evident that they are 
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Marshal Timoschenko addressing his officers 


fully aware of their danger and that they are 
equally awarg of the solidarity of their peoples 
behind and beyond the battle lines. Modern 
total warfare, with its immense demgnds on the 
civil population—in treasure, toil and life-blood 
'—means that a great army can continue its fight 
with undiminished energy and determination, 
only if it be solidly based on the confgdence, sup- 
port and direct will to resist of the givil popu- 
lation. No amount of preparation, training or 
equipment can help an army to fight an equally 
strong enemy for any length of time if the 
country it is defending starts breaking up be- 
hind it. The tie between the civilian ,and the 





fighter must. be something far stronger and more 
enduring than that which is we*en by laws and 
empty speeches. The Soviets’ resistance 1s un- 
broken and unabated aftere23 weeks of the 
J i ay . _ «ses 
ereatest gssault in human history. Alone has 
Russia withstood the full fury of the Nazi 
forces substantially aided by nearly a million 


soldiers from Rumania, Hungdty, Finland and: 


Italy. France went dgwn in less than half this 
period before a much lesser agsault although she 
had nearly three-quarters of a million of allied 
troops to help her. The reason lay in the soli- 
darity of the Soviets and the disunion amongst 
the French, Jae 
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Shall*we Call it a National Birthday ? 

Rabindranath Tagore is*not dead, but more 
alwe today than before. .C. Chandrasekharan 
writes in The Indian P. E. N.: - 


People who were his ardent devotees naturally find 
Tagere as ever alive in his music as in his thoughts But 
even men who have no foolish stream hidden in the peb- 
bled bed of their hearts-have experienced, at his passing, 
asstrange feeling welling up witpin, as ofa spring. His 

eacness assumes a shape even to the hitherto thought- 
less and indifferent amidst us. What has brought about 
the change ? It is all the work of the deathless spirit 


_ of gagore liberated from the confinement of his body. 


The one barrier to a real understanding of his limitless- 


eens: having broken down, he has mingled with all life. 


Hetce the liberation of even the barren intellectual from, 
prejudice against his poetry. 

Shall we callgthe 7th of August, 1941, his and our 
Birshday ? Perhays it earries no meaning to the com- 
moa man. But the wise will reckon it a real birthday, 
though it marks only, his agelessness hereafter. He will 
remain ever at eighty without advancing: the ripeness 
of his wisdom will also remain undiminish@d. We will 
shere his all with us. His bounty will be greater even 
fs years roll by. His vessel will be always full to the 


- brim even after w® empty it of its contents. For Loye 


has taught him*the secret of replenishment. 


Tagore desetves volumes in his praise. 
Many birthdays have to be celebrated in his 
name; for he has given us fresh birth, fresh life, 
gesh happiness. ° 


‘What we have lost of our sages of old has come to 


. af again with him. Everything that is beautiful and 


geod finds in him an imperishable image. The mind 
that is naturally strong gets in himits clear objective 
of life. The mind that is embittered drinks in him the 
syrup of its own experiences. The child plays in his 
fencies® the woman in his similes. Flower and fruit, 
waterfall gnd gloud, sunlight and rainbow speak to him 
in their simple language. He knows them by their smell 
and colour, by their lispeanfé touch, But heaven alone 
can tell us how sf much of this vast universe lies shin- 
ing ih him mirrored ! 

To those who are unfortunately ignorant of him 
end yet pride themselves on being Indians, his life-work 
can be of little help. They ean be redeemed if good 
translations of his writings are made available Jin all 
Eihguages. The desire to read him and to glimpse his 


* . °,*8 e 
zreatness®receives healthy stimulus from writings and 


books about hime 
e 


The Poet and the Dramatist 


Writing on the cultural dnfluence of the 
poet and the dramatist upon modern society 
Clifford Bax janes in The Aryan Path: 


I do not beheve that any living poet has or could 
have a hundredth part of Tennyson’s influence upon 
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society. I am thinking mostly of the situation in Great 
Brit&in,—and so, of necegity, I must continue. to do. 
Perhaps a poet, such as Rabiffdranath Tagore, may still 
have a deep influence in India where saints, I under- 
stand, are national heroes and where poets, I daresay, 
are expected to be somewhat saintly. Conversely, it is 
impossible to suppose that any poet has the slightest 
cultural %ffect upon contemporary Germany or Italy. 
On the other hand, I can imagine a great poet emerging 
out of Poland’s newest agony. 


I fear that our Poets are voices crying in a wilderness 
of politics and machinery. 

« Two or three years ago I bought in Oxford an 
extremly beautiful gold coin. It is an Elizabethan 
“angel.” Despite its beauty and its heroic associations 
a taxi-driver, a greengrocer or a dentist would, I sup- 
pose, refuse to accept it in payment for his services. It 
is not current Cin, and my taxi-driver would much 
prefer a dirty piece of paper if it happened to be a 
Treasury Note. Well, so it is with peetry. It is not 
current. Men prefer the newspaper. women prefer the 
novel or, ag,a Canadian lumberjack once said to me 


“You can keep your Shakespeare—I preper Ruff’s 
Guide.” 
There are several reasons for this increasing 


distaste rh poetry. 


Very well, then—(1) the metrical beat in traditional 
poetry has &n emotiofial origin and an emotional effect. 
Indeed, the regular rhythms of that old poetry may be 
fundamentally derived from our heartbeats. Now, every 
student of occultism knows that men have been steadily 
living more and more in their intelligence, less and less 
in their emotions and instincts. Prose is the medium 
of our age. (2) Politics and the will-to-power have 
brought us into so violent an era that poetry to most 
people seems to have no eqgpnection with what they 
call “real life.” The Teta fer, in a word, wins again. 
(3) Most of the newest poets, very significantly aban- 
doning repeated rhythm, have been “left-wingers” and 
champions of the proletariat. This has not stayed them 
from writing in an idiom so obscure that, quite apart 
from any member of the proletariat, naghot-house pro- 
fessor ¢an tell us what Mr. Auden or Mr. Dylan Thomas 
means. The poets themselves have alienated “the com- 
mon reader” as far as they possibly could have done so. 
Youg true left-wing poet should have written like Vachell 
Lindsey or even like Longfellow but their creed lay 
only in their skulls. 

Let ts admit. nevertheless, that there is just one 
living poet—T. S. Eliot—who has had a considerable 
cultural influence upon “ Young England.” He was the 
voice of a generation. 


The poetie tempo has faded from the mind 
of humanity as definitely as youth fades out in 
a man. = 


The poet doés at least work by his fi 
his fig-tree. The dramatist is out in t 
of tae world. He must attract interest a 
play will be sunk for good. 


ide or under 
hurly-burly 
once or his 
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_ Long ago in the days when my Elizabethan angel 
- was, like pgetry, current coin, drama had an incalculable 
influence upon the vocabulary, and therefore the thought- 
power of Lond@ners. : 

Since then—and how long ago it is—the, English 
drama has, I am afraid, done little or nothing to till the 
soil of tlfe English mind. 

There has, all the*same, been one§dramatist who 
very powerfully affected the culture of his time and 
country,—to wit, Bernard Shaw. We are not being ex- 
travagant if we say that Shaw and H. G. Wells have had 
a large part in forming the minds of two generatiorts of 
young people in this countr?—and perhaps elsewhere. 
Shaw’s most valuable contribution to British culture has 
been, I believe, in stretching and opening our minds, 
very much in the manner of a gym-seyeant, so that the 
current generation is ready to examine any nation, and 
to pre-judge none. Shaw must have added iremensely 
to the political tolerance and moral broadmindedness of 
England. For more than half a century he has been 
a pick-me-up and a tonic. ~ 

Just on the other side of the present hideous war, 
J. B. Priestly was bravely attempting to use the theatre 
for something of more value than surface entertajnment. 


Blitzkrieg 
The latest fashion in war is*the blitzkrieg. 
The word literally means ‘lightning-war’ and 
succinctly stafes the avowed motto of German 


strategy. M. R. Sampatkumaran gbserves in 
The Twentieth Century : 


It has been brilliantly demonstrated in all the cam- 
paigns of the German army in this war, from Poland 
to Greece. At one time, in the dark month® of May 
and June, 1940, it looked as though blitzkri&y might win 
for Hitler the world domination af which he had been 
dreaming so long. 

The idea of a lightning-war is no inspired Nazi 
invention. Ever since Count .von Schlieffen drew up, 
probably in the opening years of this century, his fam- 
ous plan operations against France, the notion of a 
swift decisive war has been familiar to the German 
General Staff. One of Schlieffen’s inviolable principles 
was that Germany should guard herself against a long 
and exhausting struggle. 5 a pupil, General von Kuhl, 
wrote of the last war: “A strategy of attrition would 
necessarily have led to a long war and to our own ex- 
haustion, owing to the unlimited resources of our enemies 
and to our isolation. Time was against us.” 


The evoation of modern arms has opened 
up new possibilities for this type of warffre. 


Since the last war, tanks and planes have progressed 
by leaps and bounds. Study these figures. The tank 
of 1918 ambled at theg miles an hour and could advance 
at the farthest a distance of about 20 miles from its base. 
The aeroplane at that time had a maximum speed of 
100 miles an hour or less and a maximum range of 
nothing more than 200 miles. Fantastic stories have 
been told of the performance of German tanks in this 
war, but probably they are as fast as heavy cars. They 
might do, under favourable conditions, forty to forty- 
five miles per hour. And today’s planes, we know, can 
fly at between three hundrgd and four hundred miles 
per hour.e And the speed of any offensive is limited 
only by the sped of tanks and planes. 


In 1935 long before the present war started, 
General Guderian (who was recently reported 
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killed in action in Russia) drew up a prophetic 
picture of a planned Germgn invasion. “J 


“One night the doors of aeroplane hangars and 
army garages will foe flung back, motors will be tuned 
up and squadrons will swing into movement. The first 
sudden blow may capture important industrial and raw- 
material districts or destroy them by air attack, so that 
they can take no part in war product.® Enemy govern- 
mental and military centres may be crippled and his 
transport system disorganised. In any case, the first 
strategic sufprise attack will penetrate more or less deep 
inte enemy territory according to the distances to be 
covered and the amount of resistance met with. The 
first wave of air and mechanised attack will be followed 
by motorised infantry divisions. They.will be carsied 
to the verge of the occupied territory and hold it, there- 
by freeing the mobile units for another blow.® In the 
meantime the attacker will be raising a mass army. 
He has the choice of territory and time for his next 
big blow, and then he will bring yp the weapons intended 
fot breaking down all resistance and burstiifg thrqigh 
the enemy lines. He will do his best to launch the 
great blow suddenly so as to take the enemy by surprise, 
concentrating his mobile troops and hurling his 
air force at the enemy. The Armoured Divisions be no 

r stop when the first objective has been reachede 
on the contrary, utilising their speed and radius of. 
action to the full, they will do their utmost to complete ~ 
their break-through into the enemy lines of communi- 
cation. Blow aftew blow will be launched ceaselessly 
in order to roll up the enemy front and carry the attack 
as far as_ possible into enemy territory. The air force 
wil attack the ememy reserves and prevent their inter- 
vention.” . ’ * 


How correctly General Guderian forefold 


. the actual cocree of war in 1940, can be seen 


from the testimony of no less a person than 
Paul Reynaud, Premier Of, France in the fateful 
days of the invasion. 


“The truth is that our classic conception of tne 
conduct of war has come up against a new conception. 
t the basis of this @onception there is not only the 
+ mis use of heavy armoured divisions or co-operation 
between them and planes, but the creation of disorder 
in the enemy’s rear by means of parachute raids, which 
mn Holland nearly caused the fall of the Hague and 
in Belgium setzed the strongest fort of Liege. I wil 
net speak to you of the false news and the orders given 
by means of the telephone to the civil authorities with 
the object’, fow exafhpleeof causing hurried evacuations.” 


_ The blitzkrieg, ag demonstrated inethe last 
two years qf w&r, begins usually with a surprise 
attack by tanks and planes. — 


Tt is to be noted that German military thought lays 
emphasis on the element of surprise. In the words of 
Lieut.Colonel Justrow: “Decisive success against a 
defence, which is prepared for all eventualitiee p&ssible, 
if at all, enly by a lightning surprise attack.” 

_ And probably, this obsession with a surprise offen- 
sive, explains Hitler’s diplomatic falsehoods and deceits 
and systemfitic violations of treaties. It is part of the 
blitzkrieg creed that one must attack suddenly, even if 
<reacherously, and without warnings of any kind. No 
diplomatic ultimata precede Hitler’$ wars. He attacks 
first and diplomatically notifies the “enemy ” afterwards. 

_ The tanks, ferred by dive-bombers as a kind of 
flying artillery, °¥ dvance at their maximum speed. In 

Nazi official military opinion, they are regarded as in- 
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dependent weapons of offence® German Tactical Instruec- 
tions declare : *“ Close connection with the infantry robs 
the tank of its advantage in speed, and increases the risk 
of destruction by hostile defensive forces.” ; 

With this may be contrasted the Frefich view of the 
fusction of armoured divisions, as given by General 
Weygand: “Acting in touch with our fortéfications, — 
the mobile resegve of our covereng forces will have to — 
utilise the full"speed of its armoured weapons at the 
threatened point to fill up breaches, and, with their light 
units, neutralise the effect of attacks on our rear com- 
munations.” “2 Se 

ee 
= 
The Russian Campaign 

“The storan is violent; it is childish to 
attempt, painting the clouds in rosy colours; it 
is sane to trust and obey the pilot.”—The New 
Review observes : 


The Russian campaign has once more demonstrated 
the lightning mobility of Nazi manceuvring, the wonder- 
ful capacity of Nazi generals to organise and maintain 
their e@mmunications and the high technique of their 
staff work. These achievements should not be written 
down to the credit of Hitler, or Goering or even von 
Keitel; they are largely due to the generals directing 
operations on the battle-field. But these generals are 
little known as it is not conducive to good health to 
be well-known in a dictatorship. Yet.Field Marshals 
K. von Rundstedt, F. von Bock, and W von Leeb, who 
were in charge of the three Group Commands of the 
Reichswehr nce its reorganisation in 1935 and are 
commanding the Nazi armies in Russia, make up as 
remarkable a military trio as could be fancied. 

On their photographs, they are strangely alike : 
with their®pjercing eyes, their tight and bitter lips and 
their hooked nose, they look stiffly aristocratic : the 
very embodiment of @russian military pride. One feels 
that if they were to condescend to smile, it would crack 
their face, as an American reporter has it. Disappoint- 
ingly for those who fancy that new blood is needed for 
new work, they are rather old: Rundstedt and Leeb 
are over 65 and Bock is 60. They are not Nazi party 
promotiqns but they love soldiering and are intensely 
patriotic. Their records on the field are brilliant; in 
the Polish campaign of 1939, Bock commanded in the 
North, Rundstedt in the So@h. Against France, Leeb 
was on the left, Rundstedt in the centre and Bock on 
the right; Rundstedt will go down in history as the 
one who devised the break-through at Sedan and had it 
executed by his subordinates, tank-generals Guderian 
and Kleist. Against Russia, Rundstedt gis in the South 
where he routed Budenny’s army by dint of bold strokes. 
and his nresence there tends to show that the conquest 
of the Ukraine looks more immediately important than 
the gurrender of Leningrad or Moscow. Leeb. the friend 
of Marshal S. List who commanged the Balkan cam- 
patgn. is besieging Leningrad. 

Marshal von Bock was entrusted with the most 
difficult task : he was made to face the most highly 
reputed Soviet general and to hammer his way to 
Moscow. 


* Bock met the stiffest resistance and had to 
break through the most scientifically organised 
system of defence. ° 


The defence plan however was not 
shenko’s but must be credited to Marshal Wukhachevsky 
who designed it in 1936, one year before vanished in 
a Soviet army purge; Marshal Tukhachevsky had the 
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Smolénsk-Moscow roadglined up with a string of .steel- 
and-concrete islets and islands in which battalions and 
divisions could form themselves into circles and so . 

_ avoid efer being taken in the rear; at the opening of 

{ hostilities some sixty divisions took shelter. in the 
Smolensk defence works and waited for the onslaught 
of Bock’s fifty divisions which were making for the 
Soviet*capital. A frontal assault would have led to dis- 
aster; Bock had to otitflank the Helene get steel prongs 
into the sides and master the steel islands one after 
the other. The Russians failed in keeping the Moscow 
road closed to the Nazi advance for two reasons: the 
suffered from inferiority in the air; the generals edefend- 
ing the islands were isglated and could not mount any- 
thing bigger than loask. counter-attacks. 


Stubborn bravery in the troops does not 
make up for want of general strategic vision 
in commanders. . 


Once the defences were abandoned, the road to 
_ Moscow lay opened to the invaders and what was worse, 
Timoshenko’s best divisions had Been put out of action. 
The successive defeats of the Soviet armies were 
costly; they appear to have left the Soviet .with fewer 
well-trained and well-equipped divisions than the enemy; 
the loss of industrial potential (mines and factories) is 
said to have reached up to seventy per cent. of- the 
national production; even the railways and roads which 
brought the Baku oil to the Soviet war machine and 
agriculture have been cut or are seriousl* threatened ; 
the disaster @ on an unparalleled scale. c 
This disaster should open the eyes of all to the 
formidable strength of Nazidom. Whateis more, Hitler 
could at present keep on the defensive in the East and 
ush south-west towards the Nile valley or through 
pain into North-Africa or make a rush through Cau- 
easia and Persia. Moreover, as Mr. Churehill told the 
House of Commons, it would be withig Hitler’s power 
“to undertake all the three hazardous egterprises on a 
great scale together at one time.” Over and above, he 
could attempt the invasion of England. It is no pessi- 
mistic caprice to mention such possibilities; on the 
contrary ; it would be highly dangerous to minimise the 
enemy’s power; “wishful thinkage,” as some call a 
certain mental malady, is more certainly fatal than a 
_ frank view of realities; our peril lies in a r@laxation of 
war efforts or in the defeatist reaction when supposed 
_ victories prove a delgsion. Mr. Churchill is a safer 
_ guide, even if more auStere, than most war commenta- . 
tors and radio speakers. 


“Mr. Churchill’s judgment can be trusted 
when he views the situation as grave; he should 
be equally*trusted when he promises victory. 


The leading facts on which his hopes and our hopes 
are resting cannot be repeated too often. June, 1940, 
was the blackest hour, the initial Nazi success h¥d been 
staggering, France fad collapsed, America was hesitating, 
the B. E. F. was out of count as a body, Yet, even 
then, the heads of the British army, navy and air forces 
assured the Premier that Britain stood a fair chance 
emerging victorious; events have proved that their 
judgment was sound. Today the position is gece 
a good deal; America is decidedly siding with Britain 
the army has been built up; the navy and air force are 
‘stronger than ever; the pire is solidly behind Britain; 
the wigl 0 win is as resolute as on the eve of Trafalgar 
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and Waterloo. Such are the unchallengeable reasons 
®f our hope and trust. 


Indian Repatriates from she Colonies — 


The Indian Colonial Review observes 
editorially : . f : 


I had occasion to visit sometime ago the -Camfy at 
Matiaburz, Calcutta, where repatristes from the various 
Colonies of famaica, Br.-Guiana, Trinidad, Fiji, South" 
Africa, etc., are living in large numbers and’ péghaps 
their condition of living is a sealed book to many-= 
Their long wail of woe is want of work, low wages, bad 
sanitation and f¢heir miserable existence. Although re- 
patriation has been going on for sevg®al years since the 
indenture system began, the repatriates were sme] in 
numbers as most of those proceeding to the Colonies 
preferred to stay there and ggttle*dowm asiagribulturists. 
One of the conditions in the agreement with the 
labourers at the time of *recmuitment was that the.laboug: 
er is entitled to a free return paksage, after a, stay = 
ten years in the colony or a grant of land for settle- 
ment in lieu of the passage money. About 200 repatri- 
ates were interviewed by me. On enquiry it was found - 
that most of them paid their own passages back to 
India, although they were entitled as per agreement to 
a free return passage in as much as they have stayed 
in the colonies for ten years and more. Phus most of 
them were deprived of this righteand suffered heavy 
pecuniary loss. e 
he Government of India woud do well to enquire 
into this specific grievance of the repatriates and find 
out in how many cases the Colonial Governments =] 
acted contrary to the terms of the agreement. 
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Tributes to Tagore 


India Toelay, the monthly bulletin of India 
* League of America, New York *City, publishes 
the report of a memorial meeting for Rabindsa- 
nath Tagore, from which the following excerpt 
is reproduced : ? 
On August 26, Ipdia League of America hefd a 
* memorial meeting for Rabindranath Tagore. In spite 
of the pouring rain, a large- number turned up to pay 
. bomegp to the memory of India’s sage and poet. 
e 


keynote of the speeches was the appreTiationg 


‘of Tagore’s unique contribution to the literary renais- 
” ance in India and to the world literature of his noble 
@osmopelitan spirit that transcended all doundaries— 
-atare cultural and geographic. Speaker after speaker 
oe 


pamaciee the fact that what sustained Tagore in hi? 


- Jife work was the faith that man’s spiritual nature will 
wrimately triumph over his material and create a world 
state tree of hatred gnd greed. It was, recalled that 

*Tagore eloquently nnd denpioneky assailed the aggressors 
both in Europe and Asia and in his last message to 
President Roosevelt, Tagore pinned his hope in demo- 
cratic América to reseue mankind from its present tragic 
debacie, 0: ie 


Said Mr. G. B. Lal, in part: 


““Taking the clay” of his country’s life and, tradi- 
tional: culture, Tagore created a_new body of modern 
civilization. His motto was a Sanskrit formula_con- 
sisting of three terms: Peace, Self*Discipline and Unity 

“of *Mahkind.-... Always his fight was for the general 

- good; never. for his own personal ends. Once an English 
frieng, asked him whether under any cireumstances a 
nation. shguld, fight, go to War. Tagore clearly answered 
that War and Peace were inseparable. He likened them 

“to the-musician’s fingers and the strings of the guitar; 
ohly by the ‘interaction of the two music was possible. 
*War without love gvas_ brutality; Peace py itself might 
be sheer weakness™ The important thing was neither 
war n&r peece—but Life. The quality of life must be 
kept pure, and superb, and both love and death may 
have to 4. etmpl8yed for @hat; but Tagore preferred 
love as the instrument of better lgfe.” 


\. 


The League received a number of messages 
from all over the country. We give below ex- 
- erpt from a few :— 


Mrs.° Franklin D. Roosevelt : 


: i cS 

“.. , thereat man to whom you are paying tfibute 

is richly deserving of this recognition amd appreciate 
opportunity to express admiration of his genius.” 


Lord Halifax : 


emees With the death of Rabindranath Tagore India has 
suffered a grievous loss and I share her sorrow to the 
full. His thought embraced the spigitual riches of 
the East and the sq@ntific wonders of the West. Dr. 
Tagore’s death remd¥es a mind, of rare quality from the 
world at a time when it can ill afford the loss.” 


¢ above that a human being at humanity’s best. 
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Pearl $. Buck : 

“He was one of the greatest, of Man and he has 
gone on ®1is way. We shall miss Rabindranath Tagore 
not only because he belonged { te world and so to us 
all, but because in these dreadful times he was peculiarly 
needed. He was India at India’s best. But he was 
I grieve 
that we shall see his fice no more.” 


Dr. Hi Shih : 


“In the death of Tagore India loses one of her 
greatest sons and China, one of her best friends. I 
greatly enjoyed the m&ny meetings with him and his 
learned and artistic associates when they visited China 
fifteene years ago and lectured, at various educational 
centers. Tir visit was the first revival of the cultural 
relationship between India and China which had been 
iftterrypted for almost a thousand years. It is cur task 
to. continue and develop further this work begun by 
Tagore m once mor@bringing together the cultures of 
our two natiops.” BS 


Hon. ¥. Bostrom : ® 


_ “T wish to Jassociate myself with the world-wide 
tribute to the Creat Thinker and Poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, whom my country honored by the Nobel Prize 
in 1913.” 


Van Wyck Brooks : 


“T wish to pay my tribute to Rabindranath Tagore- 
We Americans May be I]@i to understand him through 
much of our own Emerson, Whitman and Thoreau, and 
I think of Tagore as one of the world’s great poets.” 


———— + 


Immanuel Kant on Perpetual Peace 


In the8e days while all intelligent men are 
anxious to find out a way to lasting peace it will 
be of interest to read what’the great German 


Philosopher Immanuel Kant wrote in his essay 


on “ Perpetual Peace.” F. C. Copleston writes 
in part in The Month: | 


First of all Kant thinks that perpetualypeace will 
remain an ‘unattainable ideal unless the civil constitu 
tion of each state is republican. Kant, like Hobbes. 
Locke and Rousseau (these thinkers differed of course 
in the way they explained and applied the idea), re-~ 
garded the State as founded on a free contract on the 
part of the members—as a logical presupposition, that 
is to say, r@her than as an actual historical event; 
and he considered that the republican form of constitu- 
tion corresponds best to this free association of rational 
beings, and that its fundamental principles, of equality 
befor@ the law, ete., lie at the basis of every good form 
of civil constitution. But apart from ‘the relation 
between the republican form of constitution and the 
contract-theory, Kant thinks that a republican cgnstitu- 


tion is best calculated to attain the desired, rest of 
perpetual peace. His reason—and not a ba one—is 
this. “If, as must be so under this constit# ion, the 


consent of the subjects is required to determines whether 


B 


n 
_ there shall be war or bi nothing is,more natural than 
that they should weigh the matter well, before under- 
taking Sich a bad business. For in decreeing war, they 
would of necessity be resolving to bring dewn the 
miseries of war upon.their country.” He points out 
- that they will then have to fight themselves, and will 
have #o pay for the war : in addition they will have to 
make good the stfbsequent devastQtion and will be 
burdened with debt “ which will embitter even peace 
itself, and which they can never pay off on account of 
the new wars which are always impending.” They will 
think twice therefore before going to war, wheseas the 
despot can decide ongwae for the most trifling reason 
“as if it were a kind of pleasure party. Any justifica- 
tion of it for the sake of decency he can leave without 
concern to the diplomatic corps who are always only 
too ready with their services.’ 
What does Kant mean by Republicanisrg ? He says 
clearly, that “ Republicanism is the political principle 
of severing the executive power of the Government from 
the legislature.’ It is the opposite of despotism. Now 
according to Kant “democracy, €n the proper sense of 
the word, is of necessity despotism.’’ He declares, that 
unless the form of Government is representative,eit is 
no true constitution at all, but goes on to Admit, that 
in the case of autocracy and aristocracy it is at least 
possible, “ that they may take the form of a Government* 
in accordance with the spirit of a representative system,’ 
The “republican” form of Gemernment will not of 
itself however ensure perpetual peace. 1ere is some- 
thing further,needed, namely a Federation & free States. 
Kant recognizes that “a State of nations,” %., a world- 
republic, is an impracticable ideal and in the “ Recht- 
slehre” he implies that perpetual peac® is also an im- 
practicable idea. But the political principles directed 
towards an approximate to that ideal are not impracti- 
cable : on the contrary, a Federation of free States is 
capable of practical realization, even if h® World-State 
is not. We do not require a mere “tfeaty of peace,” 
which simply puts an end to ome war, bet a “covenant 
of peace,” which seeks to put an end to war for ever. 
Tf a powerful and enlightened people, says Kant, should 
form a republic, it might serve as a centre of Federal 
Union for other States, which wished to join, and “ gra- 
dually, through different unions of this kind, the Federa- 
tion would extend further and further.” {PRus Kant 
does not demand the formation of a World-Federation 
of States at one fell swoop; he contemplates a gradual 
approximation thereto& 


An interesting feature of Kant’s essay is 
an “ Article,” which treats of a problem that 
has been of importance in history and is doubt- 
less still @ossessed of topical significance. It 
runs thus : 

“The rights of men, as citizens of the world, shall 
be limited to the conditions of universal hospgtality.” 
A strange statement, it may seem, to elevate to the 
rank of being the “Third Definitive Article of Perpetual 
Peace.” What does Kant understand by 4t*? In the 
first place Kant insists, that we all, as men, as “ citizens 


of the world.” have the right to be treated without’ 


hostility by the owner of a foreign territory, which we 
visit. 

In the second place—and this is the interesting 
observation—though the stranger (and so the European 
in the territory of a primitive people) has the right to 
be tre%ted without hostility, he has no further right than 
to make affattempt at intercourse with the inh&bitants; 
he has no fight to attempt the spoliation of the inhabi- 
tants for h¥s private ends. This consideration leads Kant 
to condemn the condi 3: the commercial States of 
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Europe in primitive lands. “ es injustice whichSthey 
exhibit on visiting foreign lands and races—this ,being 
equivalent in their eyes to conquest—is such as fi 
us with horror.” He instances Amesica, the negro, races, 
the Spice Islafads, etc., which,on being discoveredwaveres 
“looked upon as countries which belonged to “nobody; 
for the native inhabitants were reckoned as nothing. =» 
In Hindustan, under the pretext of pretending to estab- 
lish merely commercial depots, the Europeans introduced 
foreign troops;—Oppression of the enatives followed, 
famine, insurrection, perfidy and a fhe rest of the 
litany of evils which can afflict mankind.” * And this 
has been done,” remarks Kant, “Sby ne tio Who make 
a great ado about their piety, and who, while they are 
quite «eady to commi® injustice, would like, in their 
orthodoxy, to be considered amortg the elect.” 

Such is Kant’s ideal, the attainment of ferpetual 
peace among thie nations by the realization of a “ State 
of nations,” or—if that is impracticable—through Federas - 


tign of free States in mutual harmony and trust. 
> 


~~ 


» ahers ° 


Co-operative Experimefit in China 


® 

In spite of the protracted war’ the Chung- 
king Government is engaged int various kindawgia 
important edticational and social experiments. 
The following paragraphs aregreproduced from 
the NoFrontier News Rervied Wullotin : 

Cunaxinc—An experiment which may prove of 
great importance in the development of democracy ta 


the Eas. has been launched in China’s northern Fukien 
provinee. Here an entire town 
on co-aoerative principles. With ¢easants and artisans 
gatheree from neighbouring districts to construct the 
town, plans are bein® carried out for the &o-operative 
ownerstip and administration of all of the town’s acti- 
m, Vities. The co-operatives now have their own sehool, 
. nursery and clinic, and are developing fguit and tung 
trees and the culture of rice, wheat, beans and vegetables. 
} Since 1937, the number of credit and other rural 
co-operative sgcieties has grown from 2,508 with 120,366 
members to 4,687 with 242,544 members, and the organi- 
zation of co-operatives still goes on. 
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The Russian Front > 


ia spite of th® preposterous claims, the Nazi 
. propazanda machinery-have failed to convince 
.* the evorld with striking resulés in the Buissian 
- Front. Undoubtedly the brave Russians hav® 
> offers! tough resistanté in the face of which 


the Nazi Blitzkrieg have failed. The reason is 
gent iar to seek. Thus writes the Jewisp 
. ATO : 
> ~ & must be conceded that the resistance of the Soviet 
fe Rus army, which may? now rightly be described as 
hero, has come as a @leasant surprise to many. Those 
who-were informed about the practices of the Soviet 
_+.dictatorship and its method, of grinding all kinds of 
critiesim,” disagreement and opposition into the dust, 
felt ave doubts on the score of the enthusiadn ofehe 
Russian people to fight for-their regime. Would pease 
ant boys whose families were “ collectivized ” by force 
‘Tremam completely devoted to their leaders? Would 
city .workers, wh for years were made to toe the 
Stalrist, line under threat of exile or death, display 
self-xcrifice fag their @olitical eommisars ? Did not 
¢ Russa’s war against Finland prove its unreadiness to 
coy with a much stronger enemy ? 
e lesson stanfs out from the evenjs of the past 
wees. . The Nazi menaceean be met either by a regime 
_ thats built on parallel totalitarian lines and’ bends the 
™=peoie to its.will by the use of all means, or by a 
gennely democratic political regime under which faith 
e in <=mocracy and the justness of its ceuse stand firm. 
The events of th@past two years force this conclusion 
uporeus. No country wherein the steadfast faith in 
democracy has been, undermined by various concealed 
anc ope$% fogmseof afipeaspment and the people have 
beer divided by racial and ggoup hatreds, can long 
wes the Nazi legions. e es 
But this hope which Russia’s resistance holds out 
for the final destruction of Hitlerism should not. blind 
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us >o the immensity of the catastrophe that has now 
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isgbeing built and run, the fact that other areas will very 
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the Russian regions Seen occupied, nor -to _ 
robably be sub- 
jected to it before the final collapse of the Nazf hordes. 
In his speech broadcast throughout the qorld Prime § 
Minister Winston Churchill declared that the Nazis — 
are literally destroying entire groups of civilian popula- - 
tions in regions of Russia they oceupied. There &re no 
grounds to doubt phis statement. ¢ 


Harrowing tales of atrocities in the occu- 
pied areas by the Nazi army comes filtering 
through the rigourously censored press : 


In occupying a large %rteof the Ukraine, the 
Nazis have seized another part of eastern Europe con- 
taining a dense Jewish population and, as could. have 
been expected, the Jews are again paying a dispropor- 
tionate price in life. From Russian sources there have 
come repor& of inhuman pogroms against Jews in the 
cities of the Ukraine. 3 

The practices of armies in occupied towns is one 
of the beastliest manifestations of war. Bear in mind 
that the Nazis had to fight bloody battles before enter- 
ing the Ukraine, their hatred of Jews and especially of 
“conimunigt Jews” (and Jews living in Russia are to 
them, ipse facto, communist Jews) and it unfortunately 
ePegins to appear that the Russian reports of extensive 
and ehair-raising Nazi pogroms are true. In these acti- 
wities the Germans_will 
The Nazis ar appeting for sympathy and assistance 
to UkrainiaW nationalists. Any Ukrainian thirty-five 
years old of over has clear memories of #918 and 1919 
when the lives and property of Jews were at his mercy. 
It is hardly lik@ly that during the past twenty years all 
of them have sprouted humanitarian wings under the 
Soviet regime. + 

Within a brief quarter century Ukrainian Jewry is 
being subjected to merciless pogroms for the second 
time. The trags of the former experience had hardly - 
been forgottens homes, hospitals and asylums still con- 
tain the permanently scarred victims of those horrible 
days, and now again the deluge of blood js engulfing 
that unfortunate country. 3 
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Travelling Schools 
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The following ea : 
the NoFrontier News Serrfe will serve as a 
*pointer to those who are working for the spread 
of education among the masses: ica 
_Bosora—To reach children living in remote Te- 
gions of the country who are unable to Niece Pegular a 
schools, the Colombian Ministry of Nation Edueation | 
is making use of “travelling schools.” These schools 
are equipped with moving pictures and large libraries 
from which books are distributed. along the route. 
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probably find plenty of allies. _ 
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